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TEANSACTIONS. 


OPENING  ADDRESSES-ORGANIZATION-ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  thiixl  National  Prison  Refomi  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States 
convened  on  Wednesday,  May  13,  1874,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Sixth  mid  Locust  sti*eets. 

At  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Hon.  S.  M.  Breckinridge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Aii-ange- 
ments.  of  St.  Louis,  who  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  becomes  my  ple:isant  duty  to  announce 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Prison  Refomi  Congi*ess, 
to  1x5  held  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  this  being  the  third  Congress  of  the  Association  in  the 
United  States. 

The  great  work  proposed  to  be  accomplished  i-eaches  the  vital 
interests  of  society  and  government,  and  involves  not  only  the  reform 
of  prisons  and  prison  discipline,  but  also  the  pei-sonal  refomiation 
of  prisoners,  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  codes,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  liveliest 
intei^est  and  the  heaitiest  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  discussion  of  these  questions  during  the 
sessions  of  this  Congress  will  command  earnest  attention,  and  we 
know  these  efFoi-ts  at  reform  will  engage  the  wanii  support  of  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  this  great  city — a  city  not  backward  in  good 
works. 


2  TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE   NATIONAL 

Dr.  Wines,  Socretjuy  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  read  the 
following  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horatio  Seymour,  President  of 
the  Association : 

TTtioa,  May  6, 1874. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  find  that  I  cannot  go  to  St.  Louis,  as  I  expected  to  do.  I  regret 
this  on  many  accounts.  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
that  city  with  great  interest,  but  unforeseen  circumstances  compel  me  to  remain  at 
home  through  this  month.  I  beg  you  to  make  my  apology  to  the  Congress  for  this 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Winks,  D.D., 

fSec,  ^at.  Prison  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wines,  the  Hon.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  Michigan, 
was,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  made  temporaiy  Chairman,  and 
General  James  L.  Minor,  of  Missouri,  temporaiy  Secretary  of  the 
Congress. 

Judge  Walker  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  and  at 
his  request. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Burlingham.  D.D.,  of  St 
Louis. 


Opening  Address. 

By  W.  O.  Bliot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prosldentof  Washington  University,  St  Lools. 

Fellow  Citizens,  and  Meinbers  of  the  National  Prison  Discipline 
Association  :  I  feel  highly  complimented  in  having  been  called  upon 
to  deliver  this  opening  address,  and  thereby  to  occupy,  though  not 
to  fill,  the  place  designed  for  Governor  Seymour ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
not  the  less  because  the  honor  has  fallen  upon  me  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  quite  as  much  as  of  choice.  For,  to  be  regarded  as  a  last 
resort,  or  forlorn  hope,  in  a  cause  like  that  for  which  we  have  come 
here  to  work,  is  no  slight  distinction,  if  one  has  the  vanity  so  to 
regard  it.  Even  to  have  the  credit,  though  undesei*ved,  of  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  acquired  knowledge  to  speak  to  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this  upon  subjects  of  so  great  difficulty,  which  have  been, 
of  late  years,  so  ably  discussed  by  profound  scholars  and  eminent 
philanthropists,  but  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  comparatively  new 
to  the  public  mind,  and  need  to  be  presented  in  an  attractive  light 
to  coHimand  attention  :  and  to  be  invited  by  sensil>le  men  to  do 
this,  upon  a  few  hours'  notice,   pours  a  flattering  miction  on  one's 
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8ou1»  not  unlikely  to  betray  him.  as  it  hjis  betrayed  mo,  into  a  i*ash 
ami  jia^ty  atneptauce  of  the  honor  confmretl. 

But,  ulthougli  I  am  connK'Uud  to  ^yvnk  without  prrparatiuii,  at 
leant  with  no  prcpai^utiou  surh  fi&  the  intrinsic  inipt>rUmce  of  the 
ocrasion  dimhinils,  yet  permit  me  to  assure  you,  fclhtw  mcinbenj 
of  llic  Prison  Discipline  Association,  that  the  few  wurds  I  have  to 
siiy  come  finmi  hmg-eontinuetl  and  most  careful  ohservatiou,  and 
fix>in  the  maturest  thought  I  am  able  to  bestow  upon  any  sulycct. 
In  tact,  there  ij?  no  depaiiment  of  huniauitarian  work  that  has 
greater  attractions  for  me,  or  which  engages  my  deeper  interest, 
than  the  great  labyrinth  uf  puzzled  investigation — the  treatment  of 
crime  and  criminals*  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  studied 
its  difficult  problems,  and  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  and 
experiments  of  Pi'iscni  Discipline  lie form.  Forty -tliree  years  ago 
it  WHS  my  weekly  walk  from  Harvard  Divinity  College  to  Charles- 
ti^wn  State  Prison,  or  B<j;>ton  Leverett  street  jail,  or  the  jail  at 
Levhmere  I'oiut,  to  teach  Sunday  School  classes  of  sentenced 
criminals.  I  cannot  help  smiling  now,  when  I  think  of  my  utter 
iintitness  for  tht*  work.  A  very  young  man.  not  yet  fairly  out  of 
hoyhood.  as  thoroughly  in<'xperienced  in  the  world's  ways  as  a 
little  girl,  as  verduully  grei'n  with  respect  to  the  dark  iniquities  of 
criitiinul  life  as  it  was  conveniently  po&silde  to  be  ;  1>rought  there 
iuto  immediate  contact  with  the  rugged  ami  hardened  outciists  of 
soi'iety,  who  hail  sonuded  the  depths  and  explored  the  obscure 
places  of  the  deadliest  sin,  they  must  have  looked  upon  mc  with 
half  anmsement  and  half  surprise.  1  well  reniendjer,  what  I  did 
not  then  midei'sttuul,  the  quaint  expression  of  tlieir  faces  as  I 
attempted  to  show  them  that  thi*  wayof  transgressurs  is  hrird.and 
the  wriy  of  return  to  God's  pity  and  love  was  clear  and  plain. 
The  filTst  they  knew  full  well :  the  second  was  harder  fur  them  to 
see.  At  one  time  I  had  a  murderer,  sentenced  for  life,  and  a 
burglar,  and  a  three  times  convicted  thief,  in  my  class,  and  in  my 
mind's  eye.  can  see  them  before  me  now.  To  confer  the  truth,  I 
fear  I  taught  them  very  little,  and  perhnps  did  them  but  little 
jEOod.  But.  w*hat  is  more  to  the  ptn-pose,  they  taught  me  a  great 
deal,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  not  even  the  best  of  my  theo- 
log'icii]  instructors,  although  the  stunted  Henry  AVare  was  among 
them^  conferred  upon  me  greater  benetit,  or  more  histiug  good, 
than  I  received,  unwittingly,  from  those  Pariahs  of  the  human 
race.  For  they  taught  me  that  the  prison  holds  liuman  hearts, 
amd  that  those  whom  men  call  vile,  and  upon  whom  the  scourge 
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of  ju.^ti(.'!e  most  hcnvily  and  nia^t  justly  talk,  are  as  open  to  tho 
infliit'uco  of  syiiiputhy,  ami  :ls  ^ratrful   fur  the  word  of  kindness 
and   US  reailj  to   meet,    half  way,  evvvy  sincere  ellurt  for   Xhv'n 
reform,  and  as  deservingof  friendly  regard,  as  many  of  those  who 
~  ayt   '*  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  aui  not  as  other  men  are.'' 

The  worst  uum  are  not  inside  of  the  priaoni  but  outiside  of  it. 
They  arc  those  who  have  been  in  like  manner  guilty,  but  ha^e 
known  how  to  cover  their  trackri.  They  are  men  who  have  been 
equfdly  skillful  in  defrauding  tiud  di.slionesty,  but  have  known  how 
to  put  the  money  '^  where  it  would  do  the  most  good."  They  are 
the  m*^ii  who  fnive  risen  high  in  otb'eeand  have  been  called  'Mjene- 
faclor.s/'  alttiough  tiny  have  ri^en^  and  thriven,  and  prospered  by 
hypocrisy,  chicanery  and  deceit. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  k^arued,  and  I  am  grateful  for  that 
carJy  experience  among  men  who  ntund  in  the  worhr^j  censu-s  a^ 
the  worst,  not  bet*anse  it  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  t!n»re  is  still 
greater  initpiity  in  tlie  higli  phh*es  of  sueee.ss,  but  beeanse  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  that  the  light  of  iiod's  love  dnne^s  down  into 
the  diTijest  ilepths,  and  t4iat  tin*  ble.sst'd  Sjjint.  <if  llie  tlcar  L<trd 
Jesus  yet  eontinm's  to  visit  ''  the  spirits  that  are  in  prison/'  It  ia 
a  good  thing  to  know  tliat  the  seemingly  hai'dest  lieurt  ft*els  thft 
gentlest  ttvuch  of  kindness,  and  that  no  human  soul  is  so  lost  I  hat 
it  may  not,  if  ycm  seek  ftjrit,  be  fonuiL 

From  that  day  tt>  this  I  have  Itaikfd  uiwin  the  prisoner  with  pity 
and  friendly  interest,  unmingled  with  abhorrence  ;  and  unni^t 
brurtily  do  I  regret  and  rcpint  that  I  hjive  dtuiv  so  litlle  iii  this 
direction  of  w'orkt  where  1  once  hoped  that  1  should  do  so  much. 
lUit,  alus,  these  absorbing  cares  of  avcjv^ge  life,  and  the  pressing 
duties  of  one's  special  pui-snits— how  they  keep  one  back  IVoni  bis 
best  inspirations,  and  wv  make  that  last  which  to  tlie  Christian 
w<a"kman  ought  to  la*  first,  audjieglect  the  frirndless  bi»cjuise  tla^y 
liave  no  friends  I  What  are  our  churches  made  for  ?  What  tjoes 
the  '' preach  ill  L""  of  Christ  and  Him  erueiti*Hr'  nn*an  ?  or  what  sal- 
vation can  the  nnnistrations  of  religion  bring  to  our  own  souls,  if 
there  are  here,  right  within  (*ur  reach,  those  wduj  are  ^siek  and  in 
prison,  whom  we  utterly  forget  to  help,  aUh<mgh  it  w^a**  He  w*ho 
sjnd,  ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  done  it  to  the  le;ist  of  tliese,  my 
brethren,  ye  liave  not  dout*  it  unti>  me  ?'' 

By  so  much  the  more  is  tliere  reason  f<n"  sm-h  associations  as 
this,  :uid  fof  tb(*ir  meeting  in  the  gre;it  ciliest  wdn're  the  ^^i^t'iit  work 
^f  philanthropy  mnst  always  he  done,     A  frcbh  and  new  impulse 
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fe  needed  here,  and  in  every  central  working  place  of  the  land. 
Ko  %vhere  is  it  more  needc^d — let  oie  siiy  it  very  pUiinly  to  yuiL 
ftdlow-eitizeiis  of  6U  Louis — than  here  in  the  midst  of  lis.  Our 
station-houses,  our  calaljoose,  bur  work-houise^  our  jaik,  our  state 
IM?n!tentiaryi  rnxnl  a  far  closer  insi>octioii  and  far  wiser  administm- 
tion  than  they  have  yet  i*eceived.  Into  no  one  of  tlieui,  from  first 
to  hist»  !!» there  now  a  rejisouable  ground  for  hope  that  those  who 
eater  bad  will  not  come  out  worse.  Corrupting  injstitutions,  instead 
of  reformatory,  to  a  sad  deirrne,  they  all  are.  To  pmii^li,  to  degrade, 
to  deprivt'  the  prisonei-y  of  hope,  to  eilucate  them  in  crime  and  till 
their  heails  with  bitter  and  revengeful  feelings,  would  seem  to  be 
the  aim»  as  it  is  uidbituuately  too  often,  the  result.  We  t&ee  the 
l^eginning  of  a  bett4,^r  day ;  a  divine  spirit  is  brooding  over  the 
dark  watei-s,  but  it  is  yet  a  dim  twilight,  and  the  question  of  how 
we  can  make  our  prLsous  cost  the  least  is  yet  more  anxiously  itak^d 
in  our  City  Couiieil  ruid  State  Legishttiirt»j  than  how  the  criujinal 
can  be  most  eert^iiidy  reformed.  lai  the  workhouse,  the  '^  roek- 
pile"  is  the  only  industry  for  man  or  woman,  by  which  the  tine 
C5an  he  worked  out ;  iu  the  jails,  enforced  iudoleuee  and  consequent 
demoralization  are  a  part  of  Hie  penalty  ;  and  our  state  prisou  is 
a  farmed  out  workshop,  where  iHJO  inmates  have  been  let  or  sold 
to  the  best  bidders,  who  will  prove  themselves  to  he  far  better  than 
the  average  of  men,  if  they  rlo  not  look  twice  to  their  own  pockets 
where  they  think  once,  if  they  think  at  all,  of  the  pri^^ouer's  soul. 
Tlie  true  interests  of  the  imprisoned  wouhl  seem  to  be  the  last  thing 
taken  into  account.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
reformation  of  the  criminal  is  the  only  sure  protection  of  society 
from  crime.  Nearly  200  years  ago,  in  Rome,  Pope  Clement  XI. 
cuaaed  an  inscription  to  be  placed  in  the  principrd  prison  upon  a 
marble  slab  in  these  words  :  **  It  is  of  no  use  to  restrain  criminals  l>y 
puJiiahment,  unless  you  reform  tl^^m  by  discipline/'  I  wish  that 
we  could  iDipoit  that  noble  uttei'auee.  and  write  it  iu  unerasiblc 
letters,  in  evety  prison  here.  It  wmild  work  a  revolution,  if  ftiith- 
folly  reganled.  in  every  department  of  penal  jurisprudence,  and  in 
every  prisoner's  cell, 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  special  management  of  our  prisons,  nor 
of  specific  faults  or  ab'uses,  for  so  far  as  my  pei-sonal  observation 
goes,  the  prison  otficei's  and  officials  do  their  duty  reasonably, 
Bome  of  them  exceptionally,  well.  But  I  si>eak  of  evils  of  system, 
prevalent  hei^  and  every  wliei-e,  of  inherent  wrong  in  the  principles 
on  which  prison  discipline  is  founded  and  administered,  the  correc- 
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titni  of  wlut^li  ujiisHt  I'oiiiP,  if  at  all  l»y  Ihe  inciwise  of  knowledge,  and 
by.  till!  aclvaiituHi  civilixutbu  of  society.  Not  puiii^hnR^iitT  liUt 
reforniatioa,  should  be  tlie  chief  aim.  We  deiiire  to  fall  into  ao  weak 
fleiitinuMitjdisiii.  We  would  not  shrink  from  making  men  suffer. 
We  jusk  foi'  no  eos?^eting  and  fo^di^h  indul^^enee  for  tho^e  who  noe'd 
to  learn  thiit  *im  a  man  ^nv^  Jie  innrst  reap.  We  would  n(4  go  one 
t*!*  furlljt»r  as  ijhihuitliropiiit8  Uian  we  can  go  a«  men  of  common 
'  k^iLse,  But  we  insiht  upon  it  th:it  tin.*  erinnnaL  wlnjtlier  in  enl!ihHt)?*e, 
or  wm*k-hon.se,  or  jail,  or  penilentiary,  shall  l)e  treated  as  a  human 
being,  having  the  smae  natural  rights  as  the  rest  of  us,  not  necea- 
aarily  woi'se  than  many  of  om^elvey,  capable  of  being  reflt*eme<l 
frf>rn  guilt  and  its  degradation,  and  therefore  to  Ix*  taught  while  he 
is  punihliL'd,  to  l>e  addressed  by  the  arginuents  of  hope  incjre  than 
of  fear,  to  Im*  trained,  even  in  prison,  to  the  rational  use  of  libertyi 
and  so  to  be  prepared  for  his  restoration,  :it  the  earliest  possible  tlay, 
to  a  nobler  and  better  life,  Woubl  uot  sneh  views  of  irristjns  and 
prisrni  disijipline  eonstitut*^^  a  ix'volutiouj  a  radical  and  almost  uni- 
versal change  ? 

Would  not  f^uch  a  thi'Oiy,  if  every  where  introduced,  constitute  a 
new  ei'a  in  the  treatjuejit  of  eiimiuals  ;  bringing  to  their  fidtilUnent 
the  best  iileas  of  Bentiiam,  and  Howard,  and  Edward  Livingston, 
and  Croftoii.  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Jost  pliine  Butler,  and  Dorotliea 
Dix,  and  Mary  Car|M_'iiter,  the  tvpn  sentalivt*  men  and  wonieu,  w4io, 
with  others  like  them,  iu'c  the  honored  saints  of  the  philanthropic 
calendar? 

But  for  its  practiced  realizution  we  should  need  an  etpially  new 
system  in  the  h  h'ction  and  appointment  of  jailors  and  prison  sujkt- 
intjend**nts,  tt>  wHiom  these  sacred  interests  of  humanity  are  iutrusted, 
Now^  politit»al  bias,  or  pensonal  frieudsliip,  or  [)arty  intluence,  eou- 
trols  the  a]>pointment,  and  men  initit  for  any  office  of  trust  arc  too 
frecpiently  investetl  with  uiicojit^t^lled  and  unwateheil  auth<jrity  over 
hundrt^ds  of  helpless  men  and  w^omen,  which  they  are  almost  sure 
to  exereise  arbitrarily  «nd  unjustly,  whenever  prejudice,  or  pfission, 
or  self-interest  leads  them  aMray, 

Still  further.  an<l  what  is  of  e{]ually  great  importance,  such  theo- 
ries in  penal  jurisprntk'uee  and  in  the  t*oiiduet  of  penal  institutions 
W(udd  soon  work  a  complet<'  change  in  society  at  large,  in  it^  aspect 
towards  the  criminal,  not  only  during  his  imprisonment,  but  after 
his  discharge.  At  present  the  discharged  convict  ifi  east  out  of 
prison  into  a  howFrng  wnlile^iiess  of  sUs]>icion,  repulsion  and  con- 
tempt.    No  one  likes  to  employ,  still  less  does  any  one  like  to  wx>rk 
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witfiifi  man  who  has  worn  the  prison  garb,  tho  re<'(»gnixed  jail  hird, 
the  monilly  bmuJed  prison-sliive.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it  For, 
iks^  things  now  iire»  the  demoralization  ot*  prison  life  h  so  givat  iiiid 

surcs  that  the  prison  gi^aduati*  is  **  m^ii^tor  of  arts ''  m  all  vilhiiny, 
'ami  completely  im'apacitated,  morally  and  intellectually,  for  all 
voluutury  pm^tuit  of  hoiK^  work.  Society  ijj  Lmdonbtedly  re^spon- 
siibk*  for  the  shameful  trt^Jitment  of  the  dis^'harged  convict,  by 
which  he  is  doomed  and  forc^ordained  to  lifo-long  pi^ogressive  deg- 
ratlation*  But  there  is  a  retroactive  influence  also,  and  if  tliis 
National  A&suciation  can  succeed  in  introducing  into  jirtsons  more 
humane  anJ  Christian  methods  of  treatment,  looking  towards  eleva- 
tion and  liberty  instead  of  dekisement  and  servitude,  tlie  corre- 
sponding  work  of  right-minded  men  and  womeo»  outside  (jf  the 
prison  walls,  will  become  more  practical  with  a  fair  probpect  of  its 
being  faithfidly  done, 

C>ne  more  topic  remains  to  be  touched,  which  must  not  be  omit- 
ted even  in  the  most  iin|terfect  intriMlnctory  !hJ dress  on  an  occasion 
Uke  this — the  preventive  part  of  prison  dicipline  ivform.  At 
htst,  after  nineteen  centuries  of  cruel  experiment  with  gallows  and 
block  and  imprisonment  and  whipping  post  and  bread  and  water 
diet,  and  every  conceivable  method  and  degree  of  physical  and 
mental  torture,  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  civilized  Christian 
world  is  beginning  to  learn  the  first  great  lesst^n  of  moral  thera- 
ptutJcSt  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  poiuid  cure.'^ 
Beginning  to  learn,  we  say,  for  the  lesson  is  not  yet  well  le:irned. 
Our  county  jail  yonder  has  cost  more,  twice  over,  than  all  the 
institutions  preventive  of  crime  in  St.  Louis  county  put  together. 
Everywhere,  all  through  Christendom,  we  spend  v*»ry  largely 
more  for  the  punishment  than  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Most 
certainly  this  is  ecpially  nnchristian,  nnpiiilcrso|ihical  and  unwise. 
But,  happily,  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  th« night  is  to  better 
things.  In  many  parts  of  this  country,  not  excepting  our  own 
istato.  and  in  Europe,  wise  men  and  thoughtful  women  are  tlirec ting 
their  moi*t  earnest  attention  to  the  difficult  Jnit  not  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  saving  the  neglecteil  children  from  ruinous  temptation,  of 
checking  the  young  in  their  early  otTenses  by  placing  them  under 
refonnatory  and  eihicationnl  restraint,  and  thus  contending  with 
crime  by  stopi»ing  the  sources  of  its  supply.  This  is  the  great, 
the  radical  work  for  us  to  ilo.  All  other  methods  are  at  best  but 
cunitive  of  disease.  This  alone  can  preserve  and  maintain  uneor- 
rupted  health.     It  is  a  direction  of  work,  also,  in  which  we  can 
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all  cijually  labor,  every  one  in  his  own  sphere.  As  Christians,  as 
philanthropists,  m  legislators,  as  citizens,  as  parents,  as  men  and 
women,  in  whatever  station,  with  whatever  degree  of  influence, 
we  may  all  do  our  part  in  this  Christianlike  labor  of  love. 

But  we  are  learners  yet,  inexperienced  and  inmiature  in  our 
thouglit.  To  the  wise  counsels  of  this  Association  we  must  all 
look  for  such  suggestions  as  will  strengthen  our  good  purposes 
everywhere,  and  direct  us  so  that  we  may  not  work  in  vain. 
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Address  of  Welcome  by  LmuTENANx-GovEKNOE  Johnson,  op 

Missouri. 

Mr.  Ih^esidetit  and  Members  of  the  Congt-ess:  On  behnlf  of  the 
people  of  Missouri,  1  desire  to  extend  tu  you  a  hearty  weleouie. 
I  can  ussure  you  we  fuel  gratified  at  your  presence,  iLsifle  tVtnii 
the  representative  capacity  you  possess,  and  we  pmpose  to  extend 
to  you  the  measure  of  our  hospiulity.  At  the  same  time  vvc  leel 
a  higher  gmtilieation  in  yonr  presence  iis  delegate  niembem  of 
a  body  convened  to  inquire  ipto^  and  labor  for  the  adviyjcement  of, 
aome  of  the  most  import^mt  social  interests  of  the  nation.  In  this 
view  of  the  cOijeet  of  your  meeting,  we  feel  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
pleasm^  in  gitieting  and  weleoming  you- 

The  objects  of  yonr  Association,  I  can  assui^  you,  are  duly  appi'e- 
ciated  by  the  intelligent  and  thinking  portion  of  our  people.  The 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  heretofoi^e  have  Ijcen  watched  and 
studie^l  with  interest,  and  though  it  cannot  he  claimed  that  the 
varied  ajid  useful  facts,  tiiiths  and  suggestions  evolved  from  its  dis- 
cussions have  received,  to  any  great  extent,  a  practical  utilization, 
still  thei^j  has  been  a  marked  development  of  interci^t  in,  and  iieces- 
atrily  of  intelligence  on,  all  questions  di.scussed  by  the  body.  And 
this  is  true  not  only  of  Missouri,  but  of  the  sumamding  states  of  the 
west  and  northwest.  And  frtmi  yonr  proceedings  at  this  session,  a 
decided  impt*tns  maybe  expe<'ted  to  tins  inler<*st,  and  a  ctHTespoii  cl- 
ing development  of  ixH|un'ed  intelligence.  In  truth,  it  may  not  be 
going  too  far  to  isjiy  that  more  good  may  be  anticiinited  by  your 
action  at  this  session  than  at  any  yet  held.  The  time  is  peculiarl}' 
propilions,  and,  without  presumption,  the  place — the  centre  of  a 
teeming,  youthfub  vigomus,  independent,  active-brained  comnumity 
— \H  appropriate. 

The  result  of  your  delilKTati<ms  will  Ih3  disBtnninated  in  all  dii^ec- 
tious  by  an  ever-working,  tire!f^ss  and  ubiquitous  press.     It  will  go 

ttong  communities  asking  and  seeking  for  infonnatiou,  enlighten- 

tsnt,  direction.  Tritely:  it  will  be  like  good  seed  i^own  in  good 
groiind,  and  the  ground  well  pre])ai*ed  to  receive  it. 

Ifor  is  it  at  all  sni*i">nsuig  that  there  should  l)e  an  inci-easing 
interest  taken  in  the  objects  of  your  Association.     For,  notwith- 
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st^mdiiig  great  and  niutc^rial  iulvuncenicnt   in   iiulioiial   power  anc 
prosperity,  the  observing  aiul  rtUet ting  mind  him  not  failetl  to  lUJle, 
in  lias  fonnl ry,  a  prevakvnt'ii  of  crime,  witbfnU  a  jiarullel  in  it**  pre- 
vioii8  hi^trny*     It  flutiri^hes  in  all  directiotL^f  and   brandie8  out  i]^| 
varied  and  original  itirnis.     It  no  longer  skulks  a  fringing  eovvard  in 
the   habitationsj  of  dariiues^  ;  it  bwagger?^  a  ladlyiig  giant  in  tha^ 
busy  thoronghfares  i»f  life.     Every  reader  of  tlie  daily  junrnalis  idH 
btartled  nt  the  eonhtantly  i-eemTing  aeronnls  of  corruption,  venality^ 
and  violriiet'  in  the  lantb     It  wonld  ^}vn\  to  be  the  day  of  crinio'ti  J 
high  ArnivaL     It  is  brazen  and  insolent  in  demeanor  ;   it  is  darinjjH 
and  aggi'Cdsivo  in  action.     This  nttltnde  forecs  into  recoguitioii,  m 
tl^e  most  important  prol/letn    for  h*gi>Iiitive  soliitiun,  the  irnjniry  : 
How   ean  soeiety    more    eileetnaUy  [iroteet  itself    Jigaiiist  erinic? 
And  the  moment  sneh  recogjdlion  occnrSi  Iho  vital  aiul  all-imptn-- 
tsmt  object?  of  the  Prison  Reform  Asfsoeiation,  with  its  i-Ci-iirring 
r(tngress('is,  is   eimeeded   on   all  sides.     It  sireks  a  scjlytioii  of  this 
problem  thiongh  means  at  ouee  phikisopliif-al,  |jbihmthn>pieal  and  ^ 
pnictieal.     It  U  a  vast  work  which  the  Congress  has  undertaken,  fotB 
notwitlkslanding  a  wonderful    intelleetnai  i*etivity    tmiehing  every  " 
social  quci^lion  sngge.sted,  for  many  rejibons,  home  of  which  mighty 
be  enmnenited,  if  nece^^iry^  tliere  has  been  eitlier  a  lack  of  capacity,  ^ 
Imt  more  likely  of  de^jire  and  efltntj  to  utilize  ratiotial  deduction:* 
and  incorporate  them  into  neces>nry  legal  form u bis  and  en.iclments. 
Able  thinker.^  in  this  generation  havi*  done  a  grand  and  nubJe  work. 
Thoy  have  developed  rich  veins  of  (bought  and  opened  up  mines  of] 
truth,  but  the  legislatoi"  and  thcstatcMnan  bav*^  .sadly  failed  to  mould 
for  \\m  the   valuable  materials   furnished,  and   they  yet  await   tho, 
hands  of  more  eaiiahli^  and  patriotic  laborers.     Nta\  in  reference  to  J 
the  condition  of  atfaii-si  as  noted,  at  once  arresting  attention  and] 
awakening  anxii'ty,  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  account  for  it,  if  we  con- 
sider the  meuuii  heretofore  and  at  present  used   for  the  prevention      i 
and  iTpressitai  of  crinu^  ?     How  strikingly  inadetpiate  arc  they  to  ■ 
tho  demands  uf  the  times!     How  false  in  thi'uiy  and  futile  in  prac- 
tice!    WHuit  cutnbrons  and  antiquated   machniery   is  still  in  U;^ ; 
«)ld  forms,  styles  and    precedents — types  of  an   antique,  jmssessing 
little  of  harmony  or  of  beauty.     Perhaps  we  have  uot  had  time,  iuM 
the  nudtifdicity  of  material   interestii,  to  give  due   ronsidcration  to 
this  subject.      But  very  sensible  peopb' are   Ix^ginniog  to   think   that  ^ 
nnl«38s  time  is  taken  to  earnestly  and  rightly  consider  it,  we  may  bo  ■ 
deprived  of  the  fi[>p(jrtunily  of  giving  attentimi  to  hi  y  other  sulgect 
in  the  not  distant  future. 
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On  all  sides  we  dow  lK\'irtheqitc?6ti(k]i  asked:  How  18  this  problem 
lo  Ih»  ?mlve«K  and  net*  iinti  rriiiie  to  be  eontrolleil  and  ifpi-esst^d  ? 
To  do  it,  I  think,  re«[nii'e8  a  very  det'ided  ixnohitinu  in  the  existhig 
stiite  of  NflTiiirs,  touehiiiji^  the  methods  of  rcpreasioii  mid  pi-evention. 
Th<?  nxits  of  the  evil,  fiiniis^hing  n  pemieicJUjs  growth,  must  he  torn 
up  uiid  de4$tr*»yed.  How  ean  we  ex|x»ct  to  lessen  the  bwelliuir  <^*ur- 
reut  of  vice  and  crime,  when  we  me  daily  educating  ihon^jiuds  of 
ctiildren  as  criniiiHils  ? 

It  tiia^*  be  thonght  a  bdid  aH*^iiir>n,  by  wime,  to  8fiy  that  we  iii^e  m 
edtk^atiug  ihenr.  But  sm'iety  is  dom«!:  thia  very  thing,  and  iti  l)egin- 
luiig  U»  sufler  teiTiJtly  the  penalty  theirfor* 

Thej  ai-e  so  educated  lje(.»au«e  we  have  orrghmted  so  few  efleetive 
agencies  for  the  can?,  pr^rtection,  and  jruidanee  of  the  children  of 

_mUfi>rlune,  and  so  few  agencies  for  iT'straint  upon  cruel  ami  vicious 
tils  iind  custodians.  True,  we»  in  Missouri,  have,  thiuitrh  >'tin  in 
Ik  infancy,  a  nobU*  system  of  educatii»jv,  looking  Ui  universality  in 
ita$  benctits.  but  it  needs  3'et  t<J  be  iJCilected,  so  as  to  reach  the  nooks 

I  iiMi  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  hmd,  and  protei*t,  encourage,  raise 
up  and  light  ihe  paths  nf  the  little  victims  of  a  linrsh  and  relentless 
hie.  And  look  at  the  still  pi\>valent  ideas  in  regard  to  the  criminal 
r»pansibility  of  juvenile  delin<[neiits  and  the  gcur-ral  manner  itf 
punishment  True,  many  dti'idcd  iniprovement.s  have  Ixtni  inang- 
tinited.  and  industrial  s<.'hocils  and  juvenile  ii'formatories  e'^tabli>'lied* 
utilizing  nu>rc»  advanced  and  rational  thcoriejs ;  but  the  relationshii* 
lielween  crime  and  infancy  in  genend  is  viewed  in  about  tlie  sjune 
fiibe  light  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hale  and  Coke.  And  hei*e, 
after  all.  is  the  field  for  the  acconn»lishmeut  of  the  nmst  gm>d  in  the 
work  of  your  desiivd  n'form.  Ilei-e  is  wheix*  the  pui^  watei^  of 
htitnanit}  ait?  first  detibnl  and  made  to  run  foith  in  sti'eams  of  poi- 
ciiis  social  intVvtion,  If  it  wan'e  possible  that  all  the  little  ivaifs 
misfortttne,  whose  brains  ait?  forced  into  a  premature  activity  l>y 
th<»  nere^ttv'  of  ansTvering  the  most  ix^asonablc  desirt»s  of  nature, 
could  U'  dii-ccted  and  guided  to  good  citizenship,  how  wontleiful 
would  Ih*  the  revolution  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  a  single  decade  ! 
And  an*  rbey  not  generally  fine  material  for  citizenship  '/  We  tind 
them  active,  aloit,  pref^ocioiis,  with  a  luain  power  only  here  and 
tliere  injui^nl  with  vicious  heifnlitary  taints.  They  are  s<^^attered 
throughout  the  land,  and  swarm  in  lifers  teeming  avenues  in  large 

»  cities.  They  are  an  army  bivouat^kcd  in  the  verj^  centR*  of  societ}-,  I 
might  say.  with  no  nitional  dis«^'ipline,  with  few  or  no  experienced  or 
8Qiitiihh*  office]^,  and  a  commissiuy  su)iplied  by  in*egular  tbniging  in  all 
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di  feet  foils.     From  llii^  source  conim  the  i'CL"kl«*s8,  darings  sln^ewd  ajid, 
111  mtiny  vvii\yvvU,  eiitorpriising  ^'Hniinul  of  tln^  day.     In  iht*  ninjorily 

of  L*iusci^  tlii'V  are  not  so  from  i-hoice  ;   ihvy  are  mj  from  nii^sfortime,^ 

frnia   t^diK'Hlioii,  jin*l  from   liio  application  of  Mlalu  Invs,  dtcmed,  ilfl 
the  sni>po.Sr(Hl   wisdom  ii(  hLw-makurs,  to  \Hi  nQxx'fitnivy  and  ertcetive 
**^oiicie8  lor  the  exteniHiiatitni  of  erime.     Now,  hei*ein  1  nin  not  8uy^— 
ing  too  much.     The  udministrrai4>n  of  existing  penal  la\V8,  an  at!eetiiTg| 
lM)y«|  makes  those  hoys,  in  tlie  niajoi^ity  of  eiii^e^,  eriiue-conimilting 
men.      I  will    not   detain  you   hy  ilhi.stratijig  this  a.ss<*rtioii  ;   IjuI    I 
feel   etaiiitlent  tliat   the  exjjeriencetl    will    agree    with  me    without 
any    further    argument    or   illustration.       And    I    sjitnik    of    tli^H 
Mpplieation  t>f   these  law.s  generally,  not  forgetting   the  exeei)tions 
in  certain  lot^alitiea     There  is  ct^nsiderahle  activity  manifested   ^*y^ 
rcjison  nf  the  pliihtnthropic  lulior^i  of  certain  hninane  gentlemen  toB 
pitBVcnt  cruelly  to  aninialn,     A  society  for  the  pittveution  of  ci'uelty 
to  childi'i^n   wonld  he  hetti'r  ailapted  to  our   immiHliale   wants,  and 
th*^  lirst  culprit  hrought  to  the  har  and  vehemently  pniiiiecnteU  ough^ 
to  be  the  Sttite  in  its  sovereign  ea]>aeity.     The  truth  is,  (children  djH 
not  commit  crimot^.     They  do  things  that  we  call  crimes  ;  hut,  with 
tiiem,  the   cssrntiid  of  crime,  the  existence  of  aJi    iitlelligent    iiiteu^ 
to  do  wrojig,  rarely  exists.     They  slaiuld  he  tn-atetl — all  this  rliusH — 9 
hyan  enlightened^  pnix^ntal  system,  not  of  pnnisbmenl,  hut  of  educu- 
tion  ;  ami,  af)ove  all  things,  tJuT  should  iie  freed  from  the  destroying 
effects  of  pnlilic  condenmation  and  lastuig  disgrnee.  attcndnut  ii|>oii^ 
penu!   inciirceration  under  existing  systems.     When  such  ends  iiv0^ 
attained,  the  fonnt4un-s[JiTng,  now  muddied  with  poisonous  im pun- 
ties,  wnll  he  puritied,  and  w^ill  frnctity  the  land   with   more  healthy 
litVMtnnt'nts.     Crime  will  have  received  its  intJsl  deadly  wound.  i 

Again  :  to  carry  out  the  nuiiu  and  ulterior  ohjecta  of  tluj^  AssocraM 
tion,  what  an  extensive  Renovation  of  the  criniinal  c<ide  is  riM[uisite! 
In  this  department  of  soi-ial  science  less  improvement  has  heen  niade^ 
than  in  any  other  hmneh  that  can  l»e  named.     We  ai^;  to-day  livingl 
under  Ihr  laws  »f  the  colonies ;  yes,  the  laws,  forms  and  pi^eedenta 
ijf  even  an  earlier  date,     Herein  we  find  tlie  spirit  of  a  past  jiga^ 
foifed  into  modernized  an<l  nnjiatm*al  forms,  in  an  {ittempt  to  meetW 
pi*esent  s^x^ial  rec|nirenH'Uts.     And  ptx*sent  i-equiifments  are  not  met 
at  all.     The  main  sliY'ugtli  of  a  ]te!ial   law:,  as  most  men  know\  is  m 
tlio  certainty  of  its  enforeemeut.      Witliout  this,  penal  statutes  scx>n 
loee  all  force,  and  sink  into  disuse.     The  inemlMn^  of  society  must 
know  luul  firmly  iM'lieve  in  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  law^     Well,  the 
time  nuiy  have  InM-n  when  there  existed  in  tlie  puhlie  niiiul  sucl 
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belief — a  l>elief  of  the  certniiity  of  puuishtuent  for  violated  law  to 
«U€b  extent  :is  hi  make  it  a  riirorcMis  deterroiit  to  evil  doers;  hiit  I 
fitibiuit  that  it  exist**  no  loiigeiv  It  is  a  myth*  jSjuI  tbi^  not  iKX'aiiije 
there  are  no  good  aiid  nelialjle  judges,  prt)eseiiiton*,  jurui's  aud  execu- 
tire  officcx>if  but  beciius*?  we  have  such  iueffieient  and  unreuisonaljle 
Ittws  on  our  statute  hmiks.  The  lack  of  this  certaiuty  of  pniiiishuieiit 
hiiba  mofet  pemieiouii  eliWt  on  the  eriuiiual  ela^wty,  and  throws  down 
the  baiTiei"8  to  tcuiptatioii  to  th<i8e  not  m  yet  full  uieui liens  of  that 
clas6,  IUt^?ide5^  this:?,  it  interferes  with  the  real  work  tif  j prison  reform, 
ill  tliat  your  convict  to-day  raixdy  tliiuks  of  sutltTing  the  penalty  of 
a  pronounced  judgment.  And,  notice  the  liu*k  of  unitbrniity  iu 
petml  laws.  Every  state  has  its  own  lawsi  framed  with  no  inference 
whatevtn-  to  adjoining  communities,  Li  this  respect  I  might  siiy 
they  are  not  only  dissevei-ed»  Init  iK^ligei-ent.  Conimence  the  trial 
ff  a  raui*dei^r  today  in  the  city  of  St.  Lc^uis;  have  a  juiy  swom  ; 
let  the  main  witness  ihon  ertusg  the  river  l»elore  testifying  ;  and  what 
mettus  is  thei*e  to  bring  him  back  and  vindicate  the  violated  law  of 
Ui^Houii  ? 

Th«-  decided  hick  of  vigor  in  existing  penal  codes  to  meet  social 
retiuir^ments  Is  demoralizing  public  sentiment  more  than  is  gener- 
ally ftUppcxHcd,  Laws  educate  the  people,  and  thu  people  reflect 
tbi*  character  of  their  laws.  It  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  go 
farther  in  not  ng  the  marked  detects  in  our  penal  system,  but! 
eannal  riffrain  fmm  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  w^e  can  never  reach 
the  iK'eded  reform  in  criminal  procedure,  until  ability  and  experi- 
ence can  be  uulized  in  assigned  legislative  commissions ;  until  a 
ooni^itiitional  elasticity  is  granted  tliat  will  enable  the  law-ninking 
pt>wcr  to  prov)  Je  means  to  meet  the  re^jnirenients  of  daily  deveU 
opnient^  ;  until  uuitbrmity  in  the  enactment,  and  io-operation  iu  the 
eftfon*ement^  cif  hiws  exist  among  all  the  states  :  ujitil  usehss  forms 
criuiiual  piesentatiou  are  aludishrd  ;  until  the  jury  system  is 

ide  more  pe  fecUy  to  reflect  the  iutelligeat  opinion  of  the  pub- 
'  lie  ;  until  a  power  to  inflict  other  than  capital  punishnxent  in  cases 

^murder  in  the  fi^-st  degree  shall  be  given  ;  and,  histlvt  until  the 

rdoning  power  shall  be  so  delegated  that  justice  may  be  always 
awarded  to  the  deserving,  and  raercy  extended  with  wise  judg- 
ment and  di8<:»retion. 

In  solvnng  the  problem  before  aiinonnced,  what  a  vast  work 
tlmre  is  to  do  in  improving  prison  discipline  so  as  to  make  it 
bnniane  and  n  formatory  in  its  character,  and  thereafter  in  assist- 
and  encouraging  to  honest  labor  discharged  convicts ;    and 
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niih,     h    iu    bun-iivved  fri»m   preecdoJiU   aorosB   tb^fl 
ri^iii  llicre  ilutcs  bat-k  to  harbaruiia  tim<\s,  when  iuijh" 


riglit  here  it  muy  he  well  to  note  an  eiToneoius  opfiiioii,  prevalent  if 
Home  ioeiilities,  in  regard  to  tbo  objects  and  intention."*  of  the  labor- 
urs  in  behult'  of  prison  reform.  True,  ii  liuimine  feeling  for  the_ 
convict  enters  largely  hito  the  cojitiideration  of  the  work,  bnt  al 
the  same  time  a  bronder  ol»jeet  h  aimed  at  in  the  antieipated  gooc 
to  society^  accomijHshed  by  the  individual  reformiiliun.  i^riaoi 
refoiin  h  prompted  by  no  maudlin  sentimentality,  but  b3'  logics 
couelu8ion8  of  ita  neee£(8ity  as  a  paramount  meaus  to  diminish  th€ 
great  vohime  of  erinic» 

1lie  gi'nt*nilly  prevailing  prison  sy-stem  of  this  eonntry  doe^  not^ 
reform   criminal, 
water.     Its  ori 

ture  wa«  slavery.     Somewhat  moditied   hy  the  udvuncemeut  of^ 
civilization  and  religion,  it   is,    neverthi-lestt,  to-day,  a  ypeeies  o£ 
slavery,  existing  without  rea^son,  and  with  Uttk*  benelit  to  the  cul^ 
prit  or  to  society*     I  have  saitl  beloie  tbut   cuime*  in  the  majority* 
of  ca^es,  is  the  consequence  of  mi^forlnne.      i  reiterate  tlie  aiiser- 
tinn,  and   for  proof  appeal  to  tlie  registry  of  every  prison   in  tiio 
United   Slates  and    Europe.      How  few   really  professional   viola 
tors  of  the  law  do  you  tind?     You  tind,  instead,  the  unfortunate, 
the  misguided^  the  poverty-stricken.     Not  beings  s|jeeially  at  wat 
with  society,  bnt  bikings  who,  perhaps  it  might  hv  nunv  appro- 
priately said,  so(*iety  ha,s  warred  upiai,  tliough  not   intentionally. 
It  is  u  fartt  extensively  noted  by  observers,  that  In  mo.st  e;tses  of, 
crime  the  perpetrator  hm  rarely  any  realization  of  the  turpitnd€ 
of  an  frtiense  until  after  its  eoninnssion.     In  most  cases  he  is  sorrj 
for  his  nctirai-     Thoughllessness,  w^int  of  retleetion,  tenters  largely'* 
into  the  commission  of  most  ofi^nse^.     The  characteristics  of  urim- 
iuals,  ns  a  wditjle,  are  sadly  misconceived,  fl 

The  general  public  are  impressed  only  Avidi  the  eharacteristiea" 
of  notcti  criminals,  who  are  very  tew,  indeed,  in  compari.H<ni  with 
all  tliose  who  snfier  prison  servitude,  and  they  associate  in  their 


minds  all  otreudei-s  as  pussrssing  the  same  characteristics.     This  is^ 
l>y  no  means  the  case.     The  majt»rity  of  crimiinds  are  not  as  bad" 
people  think  they  arc — ^that  is,  they  are  not  so  far  removetl  from 
o  ordinary  tyi)e  tjf  liumanity.     I  mention  these  fticts  as  a  pi^faca'fl 
the  iHiestiou,  How  ouirht  sueh  persons  under  sentenee  to  be  pun*  " 


l>y  no  means  the  case.     The  majt»rity 

as  people  think  they  arc — ^that  is,  they  are  not  so  far  removetl  from 

th 

to  the  i|uestiou,  ilow  ought  swii  persons  uufter  sentenee  to  he  pun 

isht*d  ?     Bnt,  tii'st,  how^  are  they  punished  uniler  the  generally  pre- 

vailing  system?     Not  rpiite  ius  bad.  physically,  as  when  Howard 

began  his  noble  work,   or  Ctodwiu  s<»nt  a  thrill   through   Kurope 

with  ^* Caleb  Williams/^     But  morally,  I  take  it,  not  omch  better. 
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They  are  pnnishvd  in  a  manner  not  to  reform  them,  not  to  make 
belter  men  of  them,  but  to  make  worc^e  men  of  tbem,  to  improve 
them  in  villainy  before  sending  them  baek  into  society.  Ami 
right  here  let  me  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
the  increase  of  crime  in  society  today.  For  your  criminal  is  not 
always  a  fool.  Active  brains  in*e  behiml  prisjon  lian? ;  and  when 
ihi^y  ffc>  out  into  smiety  as  Improved  villains,  educated  as  such  by 
the  staite,  they  not  only,  jls  a  cUuss,  comujit  their  depiTdations 
ynst  society ^s  laws,  but  they  exercis,'  an  inrtucrice  greater  than 
Tsuppased^  in  vitiating  and  debasing  the  public  morals. 
On  conviction  they  are  denounced  as  slaves,  and  they  are  made 
know  and  fe^l  that  they  iii*e  slaves  in  short  order.  The  original 
^iraidings  of  conscience  are  soon  quieted  by  a  process  thi*t  blunts 
pride  of  feeling,  and  dc%»troys  self-resjiect. 

The  fact  that  tortm*e  is  iidministered  occjisionally  to  kccelerate 
to  stolid  indifle*ence  and  soul-degradatiuu  does  not  mnke  the  mat- 
tor  very  much  woi-se.  The  lash,  the  cold  souse,  the  bull-pen,  and 
now  and  then  the  bulleti  are  simply  ornaments,  as  you  might  call 
them,  to  the  existing  system.  Make  a  man  a  slave  and  force  him 
to  a  recoguilion  of  tht?  fact,  and  acconjpanying  indignities  only  vaiy 
tlifi  si>c|uent  evils.  It  is  a  Ijarbariius  sy.stem,  juid  t>revatls  iu  full 
rigor  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  simply  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
Il4»  the  civih'zatiou  of  tlie  age  in  which  we  live.  Why  not  take 
■  childii?n  of  crime,  on  conviction,  and  treat  them  its  human 
beings  should  \>e  treated  ?  Why  not  apply  to  them  the  rules  we 
know  to  be  applicable  for  the  anjelitnatiou  and  improvement  of 
Gixls  lieings  every wlu-re  and  under  all  circuoistiuices?  Why  not 
tesich  them  the  uses  and  benefits  nf  lalnir,  tunl  enctunvige  them  by  the 
litiiinal  develoiuiient  of  hope,  hy  according  them  suitalile  rewards 
for  meritorious  work  pcrfonned  ?  AVhy  uot,  in  fact,  while  punish- 
ing them  by  a  dcpriviition  of  liixnty,  prepare  them  tt>  enter  again 
as  energetic  and  willing  laborers  iu  the  world^s  great  ban' est- tields, 
with  not  only  the  hope  but  the  assumnce  of  an  entire  emancipation 
«n  convict  ignomy  and  pris^m  disgrace?  Here  is  a  tield  for  noble 
herx>ic  work.  Here  is  a  donuiin  for  action  calling  into  play  m!1 
the  finer  senlinieuts  of  our  natuje^ — a  domain  worthy  of  tlie  full 
measure  of  exertion  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman  and  the  phi- 
lontbropist.  I  have  taken  but  a  cuimiry  glance  at  its  extended  out- 
liut«.  I  have  done  so  more  with  a  view  of  giving  you  assurance  of 
interest  in  the  work^  than  to  arrogate  the  capacity  of  instruction 
'  su^gestiun. 


OF   THK 

That  jaiir  dcHliemtioiits  may  tsvolvo  bueh  iiieaiiurei*  hs  will  greatly 
tend  to  theatttiinnioiit  of  the  objects  of  your  convention,  auil  thereby 
advance*  tht^  hupiJiiR'^  antl  pni.s|jerity  of  *jur  country,  Is  the  siiioei© 
WJ«h  of  all  the  grwd  people  of  Missouri, 

Again  I  mix^at,  welcome,  a  heiirty  welcome  to  our  city  and  stJit?^ 


Response  of  Eev.  J.  B.  Bittinoek,  D.D,^  of  Pennsylvania, 

Ladies  and  Genthmen^  and  Members  of  (M*  Prmm  fJonffresH  :  In 
respondini!:  to  th<*  wtn-ds  of  welcome,  so  eloquently  pronounced  by 
the  Lientenant-fTOVCrnor  of  this  state^  and  in  exprciksing.  in  some  , 
degi-ee,  the  tsentinicut^  of  the  National  Priaon  Congi*e«s,  as  well  aafl 
the  sentimenls  of  (hm  large  and  miscellaneous  attendance,  permit™ 
DJc  to  say,  iij  the  first  plaee,  that  I  know  that  the  AbSociaHou  ^ 
appreciate  the  kind  and  generous  welcome  extended  to  them  by fl 
the  citizens  of  St.  Lours  and  the  state  of  Missouri.  It  ia  w^oilhy  ~ 
of  yoursi'lves,  and  of  the  caueie  to  whose  frieiKkyou  have  who wn  it. 

You  will  panlon  me  if  I  acem  brief  in  the  expression  of  our 
Bentinientsofsatiyfactioii  at  the  manner  hi  which  you  have  received 
fhe  Assoeiation,   and  pitss  innneiliately — for  the  hour  ha,s  already 
eontsideralily  advaiiced^ — ^to  the  eonsideration  of  the  question  which 
hail  brought  os  together.     I  wish  to  be  indulged,  while  I  touch,  just 
here  and  there,  on  certain  points,  to  show  that  tliis  is  a  hirge  field 
on  which   we  have  entereth     It  is  one  newly  opened  to  ns^  and  is 
covered  with   clouds  and   darkness  j  but  it   is   ncjt  hopelessly  nor       i 
helplessly  dark.     We  have  **  blazetl  om*  way  *'  through  the  thicket  fl 
and    forest,   aad   now  and   then  have   seen    tlie    light   streaming  " 
through  from  a  better  country.     The  problem,  of  com-se,  is  not 
one  of  easy  solution,  and  the  management  of  criminals  may  well 
tax  the  resources  of  the  wisest  sociologists^ — ^we  need  not  look  for 
the  reastm. 

As  long  as  a  man  is  well,  all  goes  well ;  but  when  <mee  this  compli- 
cated instrument,  this  harp  i>f  a  thousand  strings,  is  jarred,  then 
to  find  out  wiiere  t!ie  jar  is,  ;ntd  put  it  in  harmony  w\i\\  its  former 
self,  is  more  easy  to  theorize  about,  than  t(>  at-tMiinplish.  The  tying 
up  of  a  brtiken  harmony  is  as  ditKcult  as  to  produce  the  original 
music. 

Although  our  criminal  population,  in  a  census  of  40,000,(K)0,  is 
only  perhaps  40,n()»),  ami  so  would  seem  a  mere  bagatelle.  au«l  it 
coidd  be  no  great  matter  just  to  take  this  '*  DeviFs  Regiment,"  as 
Curlyle  cnlh  it,  and  sweep  it  into  perdition,  and  be  rid  of  it ;  yet 
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aer  woultl  you  have  done  with  this,  tban  another  40^000  would 
ui  your  Jutu-s,  crying,  ''  Hew  we  coiuo  !  40,U( Hj  mure/' 

Our  criniiual  popuhitiun  is  tbe  steady  llowiug  of  a  i»ti'eaiii  that 
ha»  a  fouutuiu  back  of  it.  Into  that  spring  of  bittoniess  we  must 
cast  the  healing  branch,  if  we  would  sweeten  these  desolating 
waters.  We  nuit>t  begin  our  work,  not  too  sanguine  in  our  expi»c- 
l4iliori4>,  yet  eutliusiikjtic  iu  o^r  etfoi^ts  to  accomplish  tlie  result.  In 
doing  it  we  have  no  novel  praitices  to  suggest,  uud  no  new  prin- 
qipU'5  to  luitabHsh  We  shall  have  to  full  back  npon  that  old 
&shioued  principle^  which  all  of  ns  kuo\v  and  acknowledge  in 
tlieory- — a  principle  diflicult  to  pi*uclrse  even  iu  private  life — I 
mvmi  the  golden  iiile,  equally  adapted  to  everj*  duty  and  every 
exigency.  But  bo  absorbed  are  we  iu  our  private  aflaiiis,  that  we 
have  no  time  t<»  helieve  it  or  practt^ie  it,  iu  reference  to  tbe  wrong- 
doer  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pagR  that  the  criminal  does  not  get  hid 
criminal  riglit-:?,  and  we  have  come  to  look  upon  him  a^  a  man  that 
J^  no  righu,  except  to  be  punJ8l)ed  and  forgotteu,      Bui  iitYer  a 

bile,  whether  you  think  of  it  or  not,  for  the  clock  kecjis  moving 
cm,  the  door  of  the  prison  opens,  and  the  criminal  steps  out  and  takes 
bis  place  agiiin  in  the  ninks  from  which  fur  a  moment  he  had  fallen 
out»  reinfoived  by  a  vindictive  deteiminatii*n  to  i)e  even  with  tbe 
community*  Our  prisons  ai-e  not  reforinat4»ries ;  but  tmi  often 
tichools  i>f  evil,  winch  graduate  uicn  with  an  intense  hatred  of  the 
system  of  things  which  makes  a  prison  nect^siiry,  and  which  sends 
thi-m  out  to  \w  tcacliers  of  crime. 

Tbe  criminal  is  a  human  l)eiug«  He  has  all  the  pa;^iond.  all  the 
sentiments,  and  :dl  the  intellectual  qualities,  as  well  as  the  physical 
Diien^  of  a  man.  He  is  not  ha nuoniously  developed  ;  but  where  do 
you  tind  a  man  who  is  completely  so  developed^ — the  whi*lly  self- 
contained,  sc»lf*re8trained,  self-bniaiiced  mim,  who  holds  in  check  all 
his  api>etities  and  passions?  The  criniiual  is  a  diseased  man  ;  that 
is,  not  wholly,  but  in  great  part;  and'wbeii  ycyu  put  bim  in  prison, 
it  ought  to  he  as  into  an  asylum,  or  hospital,  where  he  is  to  be 
cured  of  his  di.sease  ;  or  intf)  a  school,  where  be  is  to  he  educated  ; 
or  into  a  place  of  safe-keeping,  where,  being  iucapal>le  of  self- 
iti^raiuti  he  shall  at  least  be  beyond  the  power  of  injuring  any 
one. 

IVisoners  may  l>e  divi<]ed  into  the  mentally  insane,  who   cannot 

be  erirainals  because  they  are   insane,  and  I  he  mondly  iiteiine.  who 

\:nk4  Iw*  tmitied  by  the  game  influences,  the  same  njotives  which  you 

use  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  w^omeu  who  everj*  Sabliath  occupy 
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tlu*8e  pGW8  J  that  is,  by  bringing  to  lioar  upon  tlie  gi^^rmsof  Intollect 
and  ninnil  ivs[)onsiliiUty  left  in  thcnn,  1Ih)4?<j  Irnth^s,  tbat  dvw  of 
liPHven,  unci  tbiit  hiniliglit  of  the  upper  worUl,  whii-li  .'^.hal!  make 
fniitlnl  and  beautiful  these  ntunteil  germs  uf  life.  Can  it  be  done? 
It  eau.  There  have  been  lus  great  di.senvenes  made  in  the  art  of' 
applying  t]ie  goblen  rule,  na  ihei-e  have  been  in  the  applieation  of 
steam,  orlhe  hiw  of  gruvitution. 

Captain  Maeonochie  m  as  gresit  a  genius  in  the  penal  worUb  as 
Stpveiwon,  win*  built  the  tubular  lu  idge  nt  the  Stj'uits  of  Mriiai,  is 
in  tbe  engineering  world. 

Taking  the  pnneipb^s  which  we  use  outside  of  (he  prii^ou»  and 
earrying  them  in.side,  Wf^  diseover  that  they  lose  none  of  their 
effieaey.  We  find  that  as  eaeh  one  of  us  works  under  the  iui!tpira- 
tion  of  hope,  the  expeetiitiou  of  reward,  the  de^sire  to  raise  ourselves, 
and  to  indemnify  oui'st^ves  for  our  hd>or,  so  these  men  in  in'ison 
will  dt)  tlie  iiiiuw  things  under  th**  .same*  nujtiveci.  Not  eveiy  one, 
for  tln^re  are  a  great  many  men,  not  only  in  prison,  but  outside  too, 
whom,  do  what  you  will,  you  eannot  teiich  to  tje  iudu8trious  by  any 
motive  thatba.s  been  disctivered  as  yel.  Stilb  may  it  ntJt  br  possibk% 
by  wonie  means  not  yet  diseovered,  to  tea<:h  theuj  tir^t  of  all  the 
k^^ou  of  life,  getting  an  honest  living  ?  Vou  must  tii'Mt  beget  in 
the  piisouer  the  love  of  work,  and  then  you  must  funii.sh  him  while 
in  prison  with  the  opporlimities  of  work, 

Tbe  cnfoirud  idlmess  in  most  of  our  etmnnon  jails  is  a  fruitful 
sonree  of  erime.  \\v  have  2,100  eounty  jaiK  and  most  of  them  are 
the  "  deviFs  W(H'k-shop.s,"  To  the  inmates,  whose  jnvviou^  habits 
have  been  thoM?  of  industrimis  bdK)r,  these  ca^tU^s  of  indolenee  arc 
Imd  enough,  but  they  are  a  tbmisainl-fobl  worse  in  their  influenuo 
on  those  who  are  naturally  intloleut,  and  who  are  here  taught  the 
art  of  living  mi  the  i-onununity.  witlioul  iloiug  it  honestly. 

While  we  Intve  motU'rn  and  i^ittt-r  ( inuM-ptions  in  rrgard  to  the 
construction  and  niauageuieut  of  jR*nitentiarit'S  and  reformatories, 
the  Jails  are  venerable  with  age  and  iniciiuty.  The  hand  of  reform 
has  not  yet  ttjuehed  tbem.  Anybody,  good  enough  to  be  asheriti'  is 
good  enough  to  take  eharge  of  the  rtnnily  pri.^on.  The  eounty 
jail  is  his  preserve.  Of  those  who  fill  our  peuit(*ntiaries,  the  gi*eater 
part  are  graduates  from  the^sc  hiw^r  sehonls.  It  Ls  to  be  hoped 
that  this  Congress  will  fonmdate  some  aetion  on  thid  subject. 

You  must  give  the  prisoner  an  edueatiou,  iutelleetual,  nn>ral, 
industrial,  eeonomie  ;  sueh  an  ethieation  as  will  put  it  wulhin  his 
jpower,  when  rele^ised,  to  keep  out  of  crime.     There  is  no  sadder 
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ptclaro  than  that  of  a  libemt^l  convict,  facing  the  world  fi'om 
tin?  thiv:^hold  of  a  prison.  Who  will  i»c4*iv«  bim  ?  Where  shall 
he  go  ?  You  can  hardly  expect  him  to  be  a  niuitjT,  and  yet, 
if  the  eommunity  will  not  employ  him,  he  niutit  either  steal  or 
stiirvo,  must  teturn  to  the  prison  or  die.  The  Irish  or  Croftoa 
»y»tem  has,  in  a  g^>od  iiieasiire,  solved  this  question,  Mr.  Orgun 
hail    more    ai^plieatiiMis    tor  dlisehiuired    eoiniets  than    he    ctvuUl 

The  princip'.d  factor  in  the  bt^t  managt»ment  of  a  prison  is  the 
riirht  man.  Without  this,  the  l»e.st  system  will  prove  useless  ;  with 
it,  the  woi*8t  may  produce  good  results.  When  you  tiud  yournnan, 
or  your  woman,  tor  I  believe  that  only  women  should  have  the 
1 1  cut  of  female  prinon^,  then  keep  them.  They  arc  cheap  at 
II;  ^  .  I  net*d  hardly  siiy  thrit  ptjliticid  appointments  are  tlie 
won»t  that  can  be  made.  But  }'ou  must  make  the  good  pristin 
officer  as  you  make  the  good  school  nuLster,  the  good  engineer,  or 
good  dcKior,  by  training  him  si>ecially  for  his  work. 

The  more  a  jirison  is  made  reforntatory,  the  moi-e  profitable  will 
li  prove  ecoiiomieally*  It  must  be  go  Industiy  is  a  moral  p<*wer 
outside  of  the  prison,  nnd  morality  is  un  eeonomie  power  outside  of 
the  prisftn.  They  bear  exactly  the  same  relations  to  each  other 
inside  of  the  prisotL 

But  I  must  8lop  ;  I  have  detained  you  full  long  already.  Permit 
me  to  close  with  the  single  sentiment,  or  proposition,  which  I  am 
wins  will  not  Ije  disputed  ;  A  Coxvier  Saved  is  a  Man  ilADB. 


Rehajiks  by  Governor  Beveridge,  of  IixiNOia* 

Mr.  PresiflenL  and  Gendemen  and  lAtdim  of  (he  Conrp^eji^  :  On  my 
way  homeward  from  Wtk^ihington,  1  have  called  at  the  gi*eat  city  of 
St.  liouis  to  look  iu  upcm  this  Congi*ess,  and  in  my  humble  wny  bid 
yon  God-si>eed  in  your  noble  work.  I  did  not  come  hei*e  to  take 
DV  efipecia!  pail  in  the  business  of  this  Congress,  By  a  resolution 
ied  liy  my  state,  I  have  delegated  certain  men  and  women  to 
attend  this  Congress,  and  I  suppose  they  can  well  pertbmi  the  duties 
in  behalf  of  the  ^tate.  They  may  not  be  big  guns,  yet  they  will 
g-rto'P  up  a  pretiy  brisk  fire  of  small  arms.  They  may  not  be  gix^at 
shining  lights,  yet  their  light  chines  and  bonis  steiidily.     Now 


l4i|ie«oliof  Uov«ruor  Heveridj^e  wits  made  «t  a  Inter  date  in  tlt&  proCeedingSa 
I  to  *'  lit  \n  >'  t>e«t  ftt  thU  p4)lui,  aud  is  »ccortlla^ly  ^veii  here. 
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%e,  li;iv#;  an  ffi4itiitKjri  in  IWirtfpM  t^iat  ii  U0:s»itrtl  nfrar  Chicago,  and 
yofj  .St.  I»ifi.fiarM  krK>w  that  thf;  C'bioa;?fxuu  are  pretty  gocjd  at 
fKisMtln^.  afi#i  if  our  ii&ntitutK/n  i?9  UfcaU-il  iv-ar  Chica^ro  and  I  fHjaat  a 
littler,  yofj  will  forgivr?  jii#%  J  wieh  t/>  a^niin:  the  go'xi  frien^Ls  at  St. 
I»ijM.  that  Ojkra;ro  k  not  JealrnM  of  Sc  I»uia».  We  believe  that  in 
thijt  grr-at  valley  r>f  the  Mi!«ii«i»i)>pi  there  m  room  for  two  magnificent 
eititfiM,  f^je  r;fi  the  lak#-:<',  and  fine  on  the  river :  and  that  these  two 
jrri'at  ntliTi  will  l>e  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce,  not  only 
for  the  iH^rthwfMt.  hut  for  the  world :  eonnnanding  and  contntUing 
the  Unitfrd  States  of  Anierif:a,  from  ocesin  to  rxrc^n.  This  peniten- 
tiary of  ount,  in  my  hiniible  opinion,  ii»  the  \h^  man^iged  institution 
in  the  United  Stititi.  The  pririonen  are  the  U^tt  fed  and  clothed  and 
hoiMMJ  and  canr^l  for,  the  lir^ht  dufciplined,  and  we  get  more  lal>or 
from  them  without  that  severe  dinr-ipline — the  hish — than  any  other 
in  tlie  Unitrfd  Statei4  of  America.  The  pruon  id  ccHiductcd  more  for 
the  int4^re8i  of  tin;  prisr>ncr  and  the  irt;ite  than  any  other  prison  in  the 
country.  \ow,  I  am  in  favor  of  making  pridon  life  comfortable  ;  I 
am  in  favor  of  making  prison  life  refoiiiiatory  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
that,  we  iniiHt  not  loric;  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pribon  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  Hymputhy  or  love.  It  comes  from  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  is  designed  to  proti'ct  nociety  fmm  had  men.  But  while  I  would 
make  piiHoiiH  all  thry  ought  to  l)e,  I  would  not  make  them  so  desir- 
able that  we  wouhl  all  like  to  go  there.  I  would  not  make  i>urgatory 
more  deniral'le  than  panMli.s(*.  If  w(5  don't  do  the  poor  unfortunate 
g(K)d,  it  does  us  goo<l,  with  humf)U;  heails,  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  our  souls,  to  go  down  with  Christ  among  the  lowly  of  eailh,  and 
lalK)r  with  them  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  Inimanity. 
Just  iw  siu'e  as  we.  do  thus  go  down,  and  take  hold  of  the  unfortmiate, 
wluitlier  it  be  to  reform  school,  or  industrial  school,  or  penitentiary, 
we  will  not  only  elevate  oui-selves,  but  we  will  elevate  a  class  of 
humanity,  and  do  them  and  oui-selves  good,  and  bring  to  Christ,  our 
blessed  Miwter,  gloiy. 


Letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  R  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Win(*s  said  he  had  a  short  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  should 
have  been  with  them  ilmt  night  to  respond  in  a  few  words  to  the 
welci)me  on  that  oc^casion,  us  roccMved  at  the  hands  of  this  state  and 
city.  Although  fouwcore  yeai-s  of  age,  the  writer  had  crossed  the 
Athuitic  to  attend  the   Intenmtional  Prison  Congress  at  London : 
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^^^V  PiiiLAD&i.PHiA,  Jfoy  8,  1874. 

^^^^  .OmrDr,  Wmss:  Tboiigh  appointed  to  rc*prci*ent  the  PhiUdolpliia  Frisou  Society, 
H  aad  ooQuniislotied  by  the  Governor  to  rt^presi-tit  the  Stale  at  the  Congress  of  St. 
H  L4ntlSf  I  ua  unable  to  i3o  the  duties  involved  in  that  appoiatmeut.  The  illness  of 
H  last  winter  ba»  k'ft  some  severe  markii  upon  nie.  I  am  afraid  of  the  travel  vtlthoiit 
■ij*  wife,  and  she  i.^  not  ahle  to  accompany  nie.     I  hud  so  fixed  my  mind  ou  j^oing  to 

I  Si.  LoQJii  thnl  I  did  not  prepare  a  fraperf  as  I  proposed.  The  great  work  is  before 
y\«ti<  md  I  bo|i«  dt  wUl  rise  to  ita  gre^t  rc<|ulremetits,  Keep  down  tluit  miacDihio 
catctiUtlou  of  dolhtr  and  cent  profit  from  the  labor  of  convicts.  One  ra>»n  resl'irt^d 
Va  f irtae  h  i  better  offerinir  to  society  than  thousands  of  dollars  derived  from  convict 
lalnr.  RfH*p  the  felon  frotu  Uie  ternUle  coiup^itiioLiship  of  the  feton  *,  and  diacoun- 
teniocc  alt  jobn  nvi  Jobbing  out  of  the  ijidu<ttry  of  the  [»rii^on. 

With  regrard  U*  prii^un  administration  there  h  a  lilKTty  that  belongs  to  the  imfiris- 
OQed,  Look  to  that,  S<m;  that  he  has  liberty  to  tliiuk  and  pabalnm  for  thougitt, 
B99  Ih  ty  of  conscience  is  not  invaded  by  the  impo^iUon  of  what  is  opi»osed 

io  bia  i:>  ,  or  the  wiiholding  of  what  that  conacience  desires;  and  never  sup- 

jKw  tlittt  the  tudilTerence  of  one  will  answer  for  the  positive  wantH  of  another 

Priffons  may  bo  built,  and  cells  crowded^  and  officers  appointed  to  keep  all  safe ; 

foelety  ^tikn  that  for  Ita  own  protection.     But  no  prison,  wl^tcver  its  plan,  and  no 

s»  wbatcver  their  vigilnnce,  and  no  general  instructors,  whatever  their  learning, 

niect  Ihc  great  object  of  imprisonment.     There  must  be  direct  i>erw)nal  dealing 

"wfUi  I  he  convict,  nnd  that  deiiling  must  be  of  snch  love,  and  with  the  appearance  of 

woeh  diaintertjstt^ducssj  as  will  insure  the  fiill  confidence,  and  thus  the  improvement, 

^  llM  pnwoner.     But  I  onfy  meant  to  express  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  meet  you» 

Xa^  God  direct  and  ble&s  your  deliberations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPU  R,  CHANDLEK, 


Gen.  Minor  moved  that  a  committee  of  thwe  l>e  named  to  ex- 
ttmhu'  and  Report  nri  the  cn^dent laU  of  mnidKn'&u  '  Cui^riod,  and  the 
chair  appointed  ou  i^i'ul  c<jmmittee,  Jlussr.s.  J.  L.  Minoi*,  of  ili^ 
wuri ;  H.  A.  Monfort,  of  Ohio  ;  and  D.  L,  Cn>ssman,  of  Michigan. 

On  motion  hy  R<*v.  F,  IL  Wints,  of  Illimns,  a  Comujiltef  on 
Pemianent  Ortranizatioti  was  appointed  by  the  Cliair,  cons^islin^r  of 
the  movf^r  a?  rhafrnian,  t^nri'thfr  with  Meiisrsi.  Wcodun,  of  Klindo 
IsIhjmI  ;  Wright,  of  Tenne^et- ;  Hiirlhnt,  of  Wiseonsni ;  Griffith, 
of  itaryhmd  ;  ifilligan,  of  Ptnnisvlvaiiia,  and  Joyes  of  Kcntui-ky. 

On  motion,  the  Congres.-  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  pUtee  at 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  moriiing. 


Thursday,  Maj/  14M,  1874. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  10  a.  m*,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Judge  Walker  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Brookes*  D.D.,  of  St 
Loi]i§. 
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Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  from  the  Committee  ou  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion, reported  a  list  of  nominees,  and  the  Congress  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers  : 

President — Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Premlents — Hinun  Fo5*ter,  Connecticut ;  Theo.  Canisius, 
M.D.,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dc  Geer,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Rhoda  Coffin,  Indi- 
ana ;  A.  W.  Craig,  Iowa  ;  Henry  Hopkins,  Kansas  ;  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  Kentucky;  W.  W.  Rice,  Maine;  G.  S.  Griffith, 
Maryland;  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Maissachusetts ;  Hon.  E.  C.  Sea- 
man, Michigan ;  Hon.  Arnold  Krekel,  Missouri ;  Wm.  Wood- 
hurst,  Nebraska  ;  P.  C.  Hyman,  Nevada ;  Rev.  Wm.  Clark,  D.D., 
New  Hampshire  ;  Levi  S.  Fulton,  New  York ;  G.  11.  Howe,  Ohio; 
Henry  Cordier.  Pennsylvania;  Bcnoni  Carpenter,  Rhode  Island; 
Wm.  M.  Wright,  M.D.,  Tennessee  ;  Ex-Governor  Dewey,  and  Mi's. 
A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Wisconsin ;  and  A.  P.  Rockwood,  UUih. 

Secretaries — James  L.  Minor,  Missouri ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mi*s.  ILittie  K.  Bane,  Illinois. 

Treasurer — T.  H.  Nevin,  Pennsylvania. 

Official  Reporter — Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson,  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wines,  Ex-Gov.  Dewey,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Augustus  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  were  constituted  a  committee 
to  conduct  the  newly  elected  President  to  the  chair.  On  assuming 
its  duties,  Mr.  Vaux  said  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Your  action  in  calling  me  to  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention,  I  construe  into  an 
honor  to  the  state  I  represent,  and  the  commission  I  bear.  As  such 
it  deeply  impresses  me. 

For  over  thirty  ye^rs  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  continuous  study 
of  systems  and  theories  of  penal  jurisprudence  in  their  administra- 
tion as  an  element  in  social  science.  This  has  given  me  some 
fimiiliarity  with  the  general  subjects  which  will  occupy  your  atten- 
tion. There  are  no  subjects  more  interesting  to  mankind  than  those 
which  will  come  before  you,  and  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in 
discussing  them,  you  should  invoke  large  experience,  deliberate 
study,  and  cai'eful  thought. 

This  great  science,  with  all  that  relates  to  it  and  affects  it,  reaches 
through  the  understimding  of  man  to  his  heart  and  to  his  soul. 
Those  who  believe  that  it  can  be  discussed  upon  ciiide  ideas,  general 
theories,  and  strong  impressions,  emotions  or  prejudices,  will  find, 
the  longer  they  consider  the  quention,  how  greatly  they  have  been 
mistaken. 
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The  time  of  this  Convention  is  raost  important  Gentlemen  have 
come  from  all  pails  of  the  United  States,  willing  to  devote  the  time 
necessjiiy  for  the  delibenitions  of  this  body.  I  shall  not,  thei*efoi-e, 
occupy  any  moi-e  of  your  attention  in  the  salutatory  address  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  present  to  you. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  further  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Oipmization,  a  recommendation  that  two  committees,  to  consist  each 
of  seven  members,  be  appointed  ;  one  on  finance  and  the  other  on 
business. 

The  Chair  constituted  these  committees  as  follows,  viz. : 

On  Finance. — C.  A.  Gibbs,  Wisconsin ;  Thomas  A.  Barlow,  Peim- 
s}'lYania  ;  A.  P.  Eockwood,  Utah  ;  Judge  Bradwell,  Illinois ;  P.  C. 
Hymau,  Nevada  ;  Mi«.  Myra  Bradwell,  Illinois ;  and  Patrick  Joyes, 
Kentucky. 

On  jBiisiness.  —  C.  I.  Walker,  Michigan ;  M.  W.  Wright,  Ten- 
nessee ;  Thos.  J.  Bigham,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Wines,  New  York  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson,  Kentucky ;  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Breckinridge,  Missouri. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Cushing^s  Manual  was  adopted 
as  the  pjirlianientary  law  for  the  government  of  this  body,  and  it 
wjis  ordered  that  members,  in  discussing  papers  and  resolutions,  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes  each,  except  by  si)ecial  leave  of  the  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Bittinger,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  houi-s  of  meeting  and  adjournment  were  adopted,  viz. : 
10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. ;  3  P.  M.  to  5  p.  M. ;  8  p.  M.  to  adjournment 


Roll  of  Members. 

General  Minor,  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
reported  the  following  members : 

1.  Alabama. 

Not  represented. 

2.  A7^kansas. 
Not  represented. 

3.  California. 
Not  represented. 

4.  ConnediciU. 

Hiram  Foster,  TInistee  State  Reform  School West  Meriden. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Whitcomb,  Trustee  State  Reform  School Brooklyn. 

5.  Delaioare. 

Not  represented. 
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6.  Florida. 
Not  represented. 

7.  Georgia. 

Not  represented. 

8.  Illinois, 

His  Excellency  John  L.  Beveridge,  Governor Springfield, 

Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  President  Board  Commissioners  State  Prison,  Aurora. 

(Jen.  M.  M.  Bane,  Sec.  Board  Com'rs  State  Prison Quincy. 

Mrs.  Hattie  K.  Bane Quincy. 

Col.  John  M.  South  worth,  Member  Board  Com'rs  State  Prison  .... 

Marvin  H.  Bovec Chicago. 

Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Secretary  Board  State  Charities Springfield. 

Hon.  Elmer  Baldwin,  State  Senator Farm  Ridge. 

Hon.  James  B.  Bradwell Chicago. 

Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell Chicago. 

Mrs  M.  £.  De  Geer,   State  Temperance  Lecturer  and  Ed.  Crusader,  Chicago. 

Miss  Lottie  Moore,  Visitor  of  the  County  Jail Springfield. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Briscoe,  Chaplain  State  Prison Joliet. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction Chicago. 

Hon.  Lawson  A.  Parks,  Prcs.  Bd.  Trus.  State  Refonn  School Alton. 

Hon.  Wm.  Reynolds,  Member  Bd.  Trus.  State  Reform  School Peoria. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Schouller,  Superintendent  State  Reform  School Chicogo. 

Geo.  "W.  Perkins,  Ex-Superintendent  State  Reform  School Pontiac. 

W.  W.  Wallace,  Member  Board  State  Reform  School Bloomington, 

Hon.  Barnard  Amtzcn Quincy. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Gregg  Springfield. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cunningham.  Mayor Charleston. 

9.  Indiana. 

Charles  F.  Coflln,  Pres.  Bd.  Com'rs  Ind.  House  of  Reftige Richmond. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Coffin,  Visitor  Women's  Prison Richmond. 

Col.  John  M.  Ray,  Member  Bd.  Com'rs  Ind.  House  of  Refuge Indianapolis. 

A.  S.  Evans,  Member  Board  Com'rs  Ind.  House  of  ReAigc Fort  Wayne. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Smith Camelton. 

Amzi  L.  Munson,  Pres.  Board  Directors  State  Prisons  (South)....  Bedford. 

Rev.  John  W.  Sullivan,  Chaplain  State  Prison  (South) Jefferson ville. 

10.  Imoa. 

William  G.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Pros.  Law  Dept.  State  University...  Iowa  City. 

Joseph  McCartey,  Superintendent  State  Reform  School Eldora. 

Major  S.  H.  Craig,  Warden  State  Prison Fort  Madison. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Cole Mount  Pleasant 

R.  J.  Finch Fort  Madison. 

11.  Kansas. 

Henry  Hopkins,  Warden  State  Prison Leavenworth. 

Rev.  B.  L.  Baldridge,  Chaplain  State  Prison Leavenworth. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Morgan,  Ex-Chaplain  State  Prison Lawrence. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Morgan Lawrence. 

12.  Kentucky/. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Member  Kentucky  Prison  Association  . .  Louisville. 

Patrick  Joyes,  Pres.  Board  Commissioners  Public  Charities Louisville. 
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p.  Caldwell,  Snperintendent  House  of  Refbge Lonisville. 

J.  B.  BachAnan,  M  J) Loulsyille. 

13.  Loumancu 

Not  represented. 

14.  Maine. 

Tf.  Tf.  Rice,  Warden  State  Prison Thomaston. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Mason,  Acting  Chaplain  State  Prison Thomaston. 

15.  Maryland. 

6.  S.  Griffith,  Pres.  Md.  Prisoners  Aid  Association Baltimore. 

Thos.  S.  Wilkinson,  Warden  State  Prison Baltimore. 

A.  L.  Whiting,  Member  Board  Directors  State  Prison Baltimore. 

George  P.  Cane,  Ex-Sheriff*  of  Baltimore Baltimore. 

Samuel  M.  Shoemaker Baltimore. 

16.  Massachwetts. 

Ber.  Marcus  Ames,  Supt.  Girls'  Industrial  Reform  School Lancaster. 

Rev.  William  Bradley,  Missionary  among  the  Poor BoylestonStat'n 

17.  Michigan, 

Hon.  C.  I.  Walker,  Pres.  Board  Ch.,  Pen.  and  Ref  Institutions Detroit. 

Hon  C.  M.'Croswell,  Sec.  Board  Ch.,  Pen.  and  Ref.  Institutions...  Adrian. 

Charles  Johnson,  Supt.  State  Reform  School Lansing. 

D.  L.  Crossman,  Member  Board  Control  State  Reform  School Williamston. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Captain  of  Police Detroit. 

S.  K.  SUunton *.  Detroit. 

Hon.  £.  C.  Seaman. . .  .*. Ann  Arbor. 

18.  Minnesota. 
Not  represented. 

19.  Missuvrtppi. 
Not  represented. 

20.  Missouri. 

Robert  E.  Young,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  State  Prison Jefferson  City. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Johnson,  Lieutenant-Grovemor St.  Louis. 

Hon  Joseph  Brown ,  Mayor St.  Louis. 

Hon.  B.  GratE  Brown,  Ex-Governor  of  Missouri : St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  State  Senator St.  Louis. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Spawnhorst,  State  Senator St.  Louis. 

Hon.  J.  C.  McGinniss,  State  Senator St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Henry  T.  Blow  Fx.-Member  of  Congros St.  Louis. 

Hon.  S.  W.  Breckinridge St.  Louis. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Fox,  Lessee  State  Prison St.  Louis. 

R.  R.  Scott St.  Louis. 

A.  W.  Alexander,  Sec.  State  Board  Guardians St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Arnold   Krekel,  Judge    United  States  District  Court Jefferson  City. 

James  L.  Minor,  Ex-Member  Board  of  Guardians Jefferson  City. 

George  Partridge,  Member  Board  Directors  House  of  Ref\ige St.  Louis. 

James  E.  Teatman St.  Louis. 

Joseph  Campbell St.  Louis. 

N-  C.  Hudson St.  Louis. 

E.  W.  Pattison St.  Louis. 

Wm.  Glasgow,  jr..  Ex-Member  Board  of  Guardians St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Thomas  Allen St.  Louis. 
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J.  B.  Johniton,  M.  D St.  Loait. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Woerner,  Member  Board  Guardians St.  LouU. 

C.  C.  WhittlcBey St.  Loul«. 

Captain  Siiaii  Bent St.  Louis. 

Geo.  P.  Plant St.  Louis. 

Henry  S.  Turner St.  Louis. 

M.  Dwight  Collier St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Warren  Currier St.  Louis. 

Prof.  S.  Waterhouse St.  Louis. 

N.  C.  Claiborne St.  Louis. 

M.  D.  Dodd St.  Louis. 

Geo.  P.  Strong St.  Louis. 

C.  H.  Hughes,  M.D St.  Louis. 

R.  M.  Beach St.  Louis. 

Webb  M.  Samuel St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Ncrman  J.  Colman St.  Louis. 

Wm.  F.  Harris St.  Louis. 

Major  J.  B.  Mcrwin St.  Louis. 

Grin  S.  Baker St.  Louis. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.D.,  President  Washington  University St.  Louis. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Burlingham,  D.D St.  Louis. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Niccols,  D.D St.  Louis. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Brookes,  D.D St.  Louis. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Allen St.  Louis. 

Rev.  Robert  Irwin : St.  Louis. 

Rev.  John  Snyder *. St.  Louis. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Dickey,  D.D St.  Louis. 

Rev.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  D.D *.....  St.  Louis 

Rev.  Thos.  Bowman,  D.D.,  Bishop  M.  £.  Church St.  Louis. 

R«»v.  C.  A.  Van  Anda St.  Louis. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Porteus St.  Louis. 

21.  Nebraska. 

Wm.  Woodhurst,  Warden  State  Prison Lincoln. 

22.  Nevada. 

P.  C.  Hyman.  Warden  State  Prison Carson  Citj 

23.  New  Hampshire. 

Rev.  Wm.  Clark,  D.D.,  Member  Prisoners'  Aid  Society Amherst. 

24.  Neto  Jersey. 

Not  represented. 

25.  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Secretary  National  Prison  Association New  York. 

Mrs.  EmmaS.  Wines New  York. 

Levi  S.  Fulton,  Superintendent  House  of  ReAige Rochester. 

Hon.  £.  J.  Lowber Brooklyn. 

26.  Noi*(Ji  Carolina. 
Not  represented. 

27.  Ohio. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Ex-Chaplain  State  Prison Columbus. 

Mrs  A.  G.  Byers Columbus. 
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Hon.  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  Pres.  Board  Directors  House  ReAige Cincinnati. 

H.  A.  Monfort,  Superintendent  House  of  Reftige Cincinnati. 

George  E.  Howe,  Superintendent  Reform  Farm  School Lancaster. 

Robert  TTaterton,  Superintendent  Industrial  School Cleveland. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sampson,  Chaplain  elect  Cleveland  Industrial  School. ..  Hubbard. 
Un.  Lois  Sampson Hubbard. 

28.  Oregon. 
Not  represented. 

29.  Pennsylvania. 
Hod.  Richard  Vaux.  Pres.  Board  Inspectors  Eastern  Penitentiary..  Philadelphia. 
T. H.  Nevin,  President  Board  Inspectors  Western  Penitentiary....  Allegheny. 

Ber.  J.  L.  Miiligan,  Chaplain  Western  Penitentiary Allegheny. 

Henry  Cordier,  Superintendent  Allegheny  County  Workhouse Claremont. 

Mrs.  H.  Cordier Claremont. 

Gto.  R.  White.  Pres.  Board  Directors  Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse..  Pittsburg. 
Geo.  Albrce,  Member  Board  Directors  Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse . .  Pittsburg. 

BeT.  J.  B.  Bittinger,  D.D Sewickley. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Bigham,  Secretary  Bd.  Directors  W.  Pa.  Ref.  School. ..  Harrisburg. 

Thos.  A,  Barlow,  Member  Bd.  Directors  House  of  Correction Philadelphia. 

Thos.  H.  Robinson,  Delegate  Prison  Society Philadelphia. 

Penrose  R.  Hoopes Philadelphia. 

30.  R/tode  Island. 
Benoni  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Member  Board  Inspectors  State  Prison...  Pawtucket. 
Stephen    R.  Weedon,  Member  Board  Inspectors  State  Prison Providence. 

31.  South  Carolina. 
Not  represented. 

32.   Tennessee. 

Wm.  M.  Wright,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Prisons Nashville, 

33.  Texas. 
Thomas  Caxton,  Clerk  State  Prison Huntsville. 

34.  Vermonl. 

Not  represented. 

35.  Virginia. 
Not  represented. 

36.    West  Virginia. 

Not  represented. 

37.   Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Nelson  Dewey,  President  Board  Directors  State  Prison Cassville. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Gibbs,  Sec.  Board  Managers  Indust.  School  for  Boys  ..  Whitewater. 

Hon.  Edwin  Huribut Oconomowoc. 

Hon.  £.  £.  Chapin.  President  State  Board  Charities  and  Reform. ..  Columbus. 

Gen.  A.  C.  Parkinson,  Sec.  State  Board  Charities  and  Reform Madison. 

Hon.  John  Partridge Whitewater. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Matron  Industrial  School  for  Boys Waukesha. 

38.  Te^Titary  of  Utah. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Rockwood,  Warden  Penitentiary Salt  Lake  City 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND  THE  DISCUS- 
SIONS THEREUPON. 


L  Eeport  op  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  ^Tational  Prison  Association  hem 
the  honor  to  submit  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1874,  the  follow- 
ing 

report  : 

Death  has  been  unusually  busy  during  the  past  year  with  the 
men  who  have  heretofore  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of 
prison  reform.  Two  of  the  Vice-Pi^esidents  of  this  Association,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Summer  and  General  Amos  Pilsburj^  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  active  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Hatch,  have  departed  this  life  since  our  last  meeting.  Another 
of  its  Vice-Presidents,  a  gentleman  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  died  only  a  short  time 
previously.  And  now,  but  yesterday  as  it  were,  a  fifth  has  been 
stricken  down,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  work  for  a  full  genera- 
tion, the  late  John  W.  Edmonds,  of  New  York.  Judge  Edmonds 
was  not,  indeed,  an  officer  or  member  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  the  writer  of  this  report  was  for  nine  yeana  associated 
with  him  in  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  was  ever  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  useful 
members.  But,  though  not  officially  connected  with  our  Associa- 
tion, he  had  a  i-elation  to  it,  neverthokvss,  having  furnished  a 
paper  on  **  Reformatory  Priscm  Discipline"  for  our  tii'st  National 
Prison  Reform  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  which  he  had  gixjatly  desired 
to  attend,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  ill  health. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  this 
Association  has  but  just  completed  the  third  yenr  of  its  existence,  it 
hiis  already  lost  by  death  three  of  its  Vice-Presidents — each  eminent, 
if  not  preeminent,  in  his  own  special  walk  ;  each  born  to  be  a 
leader  among  men ;  each,  to  boirow  an  expression  often  used  by 
Homer  in  describing  his  heroes,  **  like  unto  a  kingly  man." 
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Dr.  Lieb<*r,  as  ho  wm  tho  oldest  of  this  noble  trio,  was  jilso  the 

fii-st  to  pay   ihe  dt»!)t,  from    wliich  thei^e    is  no  discharge,  having 
li^piirtAHl  thb  UtV  on  thf  ifd  dny  of  Oi'l<»her,  1872  :  an  initlior,  pro- 
fimriJ  yvi  clear,  whoso  fame  lilb  two  hemispheres ;  a  scholar,  whose 
learning,    originality,  lii^te,   and  powei'   made   him   a   bright   and 
fibiiiiag  light   in    the   world    of  lettei's;  a  pul>licist,  whose   genius 
pierced  and  illuminato<l  tht*  nature  of  civil  government ,  the  princi- 
pte  uf  true  and  rational  liberty,  the  origin  of  laws  and  constitutions, 
ilrt/"  *'^*^  di'ep  probliMiLs  of  political  and  social  i>hilo8ophy ;  and  a 
fiBfWhom  children  loved  and  sages  revered.     The  lending  attri- 
butes of  his  mmd»  as  portrayed  ,by  Judge  Thayer,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  delineator  and  eulogist  vvtirrhy  of  his  sulyect,  were  tin  intense  love 
af  knowledge,  an   intense   love  of  truths  and    an   intense   love   of 
country,  uU  united  to  an  inten;«e  hatred  of  tyrants  and  tyranny  ;  a 
hatred  so  intense  that  he  Inis  been  heard  to  say  that  if  he  should 
chance  to  nKH.'l  Loui.s  XIV  in  the  next   world,   he  did   not  know 
how  be  could  possibly  speJik  to  him. 

But  these  amqualitic^i  and  aeconiplishnients  on  which  thei*e  is  no 
lime,  u<iw,  mul  if  theit}  weR%  this  is  not  the  proper  place,  tci  descant 
A  gUiuce  at  his  ^ervict^s  in  the  department  of  Penolcjsr^*  is  the  limit 
of  dtliiisj  eulogy  nn  an  t»ecasion  like  the  pre^^^ent.  It  is  tjuite  natural 
and  in  tlie  ordinary  coni'se  of  things^,  that  Liel>er,  like  Howard, 
i%hou1d  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  ilJR-ipline  and  ivform  of  prisons, 
for  the  former  hud  twice  been  an  imnatc  of  German,  as  the  latter 
had,  of  French  prisons;  one,  liocause  he  wiis  a  iTpublican  under  a 
monni'ehy,  the  other,  l»ecau!>e  he  wa^  an  Englit^hman  captured  b\'  the 
French  in  time  of  war.  His  fii^^t  labor  in  thid  Held  was  the  trans- 
lation, in  LS3:2,  of  the  repoil  made  to  the  French  goverinneut  by 
de  Beaumont  and  de  Toecpieville  on  the  penitentiaiy  system  of  tlie 
Lijtiited  States,  %vilh  an  clabdrate  introdurtion  and  numerous  com- 
ats  by  liimself,  all  of  which  were  in  turn  translated  into  German. 
The  following  year  be  was  calletl  to  Philadelphia  to  discharge  the 
bonoralde  duty  of  pi-eparing  a  plan  of  instruction  for  Girard  College. 
Here  he  immediately  became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
i>u*^iety,  fcmnded  half  a  century  bctbre,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
[in*  (luring  the  two  yearn  in  which  lie  i-esided  in  that  city.  Among 
'  file  many  works  that  he  published  during  his  twenty  years'  professor- 
ibipiu  the  College  of  South  Canilina,  are  '*  Penal  Laws  rmd  the  Peni- 
tattmn^  System,'*  "On  Prison  Discipline,*'  **  Crimes  an*!  their  Punish- 
ment,"' the  •*  Relation  between  E<lncation  arul  Crime/'  and  Tlie  "  Par- 
doitiitg  Power/'    In  1844  Dn  Liebcr  revisited  Fatherhuid,  and  while 
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in  Builin  had  riii  interview  with  Fi-oderick  William  IV.  The  king,  now 
proud  of  his  talents  and  his  fame,  tried  to  retain  him  in  Gemiany,  bj^ 
the  ofier  of  a  new  professoitjhip  of  Penology,  together  with  the  inspect- 
orship of  all  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion had  for  him  more  powerful  attractions  than  all  the  honoi-s  which 
I'oyalty  proposed  to  shower  on  his  head,  so  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  pei'secution  and  imprisonment  which,  nearly  twenty  yeai-s  before, 
had  driven  him  forth  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  fix)m  his  native  land. 
In  1857  he  was  ofFei'ed  and  accepted  the  chair  of  political  science 
in  the  hiw  department  of  Colnmbia  College,  New  York.  In  1863 
ho  became  a  meml)er  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  and  when  the  National  Association  was  foiiiied, 
in  1871,  ho  accepted  membership  on  its  board  of  directore,  became 
one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  ever  felt  and  manifested  a  lively  intei^ 
est  in  its  affaii's. 

Dr.  Liel)cr  took  a  warm  inteix»st,  fii-st  in  the  National  Congress  on 
Penitentiaiy  and  Refonnatory  Discipline,  at  Cinciimati,  in  1870,  and 
subsequently  in  the  International  Congrt^  of  London  on  the  Pi-e- 
vention  and  Repression  of  Crime,  in  1872.  He  was  prevented  from 
being  present  at  the  fii-st  only  by  the  duties  of  his  professorahip,  and 
he  failed  to  attend  the  second,  though  anxious  t(t  do  so,  solely 
because  Governor  Hoffman  did  not  honor  himself  and  his  state  by 
offering  him  a  commission  to  represent  l)oth  in  that  body.  The 
interest  he  took  in  this  international  ivunion  for  the  formaticm 
of  prison  reform,  is  attested  by  a  speech  he  made  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  January  27,  1872.  Among  other 
things,  he  said : 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  an  international  con- 
gress where  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  will  meet  with  Russians  and  Americans,  and 
English  and  Italians,  to  promote  the  work  of  prison  reform.  It  is  this  feature,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  unique  and  the  moat  interesting  that  can  occupy  our  attention 
this  evening.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  recommend  to  all  of  you  (and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  such  an  assemhlage  here,  I  had  not  expected  it,  I  am  gladly  disap- 
pointed)— to  every  one  of  y6u — ^to  do  whatever  he  possibly  can  to  promote,  in  his  way 
and  for  his  part,  this  international  penological  congress.  Let  us  all  work,  in  our  own 
ways,  to  advance  this  gi-eat  end,  and  so  the  greater  end  of  broad,  solid,  permanent 
prison  reform. 

The  address  in  which  these  words  occur  was  the  last  public  speech 
Dr.  Liel)ei'  ever  made  in  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  prison  reform. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  his  dying  exhoi-tation  to  the  people  of 
America  to  give  to  this  work  their  sympathy  and  their  active  labors. 
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Kext  in  order  timoug  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association, 
I  depai*tui*G  from  this  earthly  scene  we  mourn  to-dny,  is  Gen- 
|j&tnt)«j  PiUhnr}%  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  Ulli,  187o, 
w»s  within  nine  months  of  the  completion  of  his  tiftieth  year  of 
serrice  as  a  prison  officer.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  m  to  sjiy, 
in  April,  1^^4,  he  became  a  keeper  in  the  New  IIaiop.shire  t^tate 
pri^o^  of  which  his  talher,  Mrjses  C.  Pilyhury,  wa^  at  that  time 
Such  were  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
''isliarged  the  duties  of  that  position,  that  only  one  year  later  he  was, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Goyenior  and  Council  of  the  Stfite, 
omde  deputy  warden,  and  invented  with  the  grave  req^onsiliilities 
of  the  second  place  on  the  prii«»ni?lidf.  In  1827,  the  two  Pilslmiys, 
fiiliu^r  and  stni,  were  jointly  called  to  take  chari|e  of  tiic  new  8tat^ 
prison  of  Connecticut,  at  Weiher?:tieldt  vvith  the  undei-stauding  tiiat 
tlie  father  shoidd  i-emain  only  long  enough  to  gt*t  the  establishment 
fairly  organized  and  lainichcd,  when  he  would  retire,  and  leave  the 
reitte  ill  the  hands  of  the  son.  This  arrangement  wils  carried  out 
as  agjecd  upon,  and  in  April,  1830,  Amos  Pilslnny,  then  only 
twenty-live  yeai-s  of  age,  wius  placed  at  the  bead  t>f  the  prison.  Two 
or  thR*e  yeans  subsequently  to  tliat  date»  the  prison  wiis  visited  and 
in$jiet^ted  thoroughly  by  the  dLstijiguished  counnissioners  of  the 
French  gavennnent,  MM.  de  Bciiuniont  and  de  Tocqueville,  who, 
in  their  report,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  pabn  among  American 
prisonSi  at  lea>.t  of  the  c<jngregate  order.  ¥i\n\i  the  .stall,  the  guid- 
ing principles  which  cnntrollcd  the  administration  f»f  General  Pils- 
bury  wei-e:  That  wliile  the  criminal  j^ihouhl  be  punished  fnr  his 
Qiisdoeils*  his  puni.shment  jshould  Iw*  such  tm  wcndd  tend  to  effect  his 
moml  refonnation  :  that  mental,  moral  and  religious  inci^truction  was 
es^^ntial  to  this  iTsult ;  and  tliat  tla*  labor  peiformed  in  the  prison 
should  pnxluce  a  sufBcient  inc(»me  tt^  pay  all  its  ex^j^'usc^s.  Conform- 
ibly  to  this  program nie,  in  addition  to  puMic  woi-ship  and  a  Sunday 
idioal  oo  the  LonVs  day»  a  daily  service  of  pmyer,  with  the  reading 
of  tlio  Scriptui'cs,  was  estal>lished  Secular  iiLstrnrtion  was  giv**n  in 
tlie  CH^Ils  to  such  as  needed  it ;  useful  an*l  entctlaining  books  were 
provided  for  the  amvicts  ;  and  the  lafior  of  the  prison  w:is  so  orgiui- 
hBtd  and  conducted,  as  to  yield  not  only  enough  for  its  maintenance, 
bat  also  a  handsome  surplus.  For  the  si^vt^itec^n  years  [irior  to  his 
aoefssinn.  the  prison  had  eiKst  the  state  §125,000  above  its  eaniings  ; 
dlirittg  the  sevt^nteen  years  of  his  incuml>ency,  the  surplus  earnings 
wep?  within  a  fraction  of  $100,000,  thfis  making  a  difleix^ice  or  giiin 
lo  the  BtBte  for  that  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  million  of  dollai^ 
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In  1845  Mr.  Pilslnny  receivoil  imd  iiccept*^*!  an  invjialioii  to 
nrgaiitzr  m\d  l/ikf  charge  of  the  Alljaiiy  Pcnileiitiiiry,  then  jiLsluhout 
to  bo  8tuHc(l,  iind  Iwiv  he  spent  tlic?  rt'iuiiinder  of  his  long  and  Uiieful 
lirc%  with  the  exeeptbn  of  a  hriat  iutjcrvult  diirin*;  which  he  assimicd 
unci  tliMi^hai'^eil  the  thities  of  General  Suijeiiii  ten  dent  of  l*ohee^  for 
the  City  of  New  York,  whence  ^and  nut  from  any  nnlitary  rank  or 
eemce)  he  obtjiined  the  title  of  ^*  General/' which  was  ever  allter- 
wards  applied  to  him.  His  athnini.'^trntion  of  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, extending  thron<rh  twenty-ei;i:ht  y(^at%  was  a  great  bUecefiB 
both  in  discipline  and  tinanee,  and  ga^^e  him  a  wide  imd  honorable 
fame  at  homo  and  abnuuL  After  defniyingall  exix?nsc«  both  of  snip- 
port  iind  administration,  the  aggi-egate  snrplns  earnings,  in  cjish, 
^mounted  to  $iJ0ti,iiO4.  During  the  later  vfai-n  of  bin  administration, 
General  Pilalnny  eauj5c*d  to  be  ei)ni5trneted  the  tuui»t  coimnodiunii, 
spaeious,  and  handsome  prii^on  ehapel  hi  the  United  St^ites,  and  also 
a  large  school- room  for  the  iissc  of  the  e4.>Jivicts,  with  separati^  dossks. 
IdackboaiMji?,  nnq^s,  globes,  and  other  appliances  for  educational  pur- 
poseSf  ecpial  to  those  of  the  best  school  Imildings  in  our  hirgo  citk*H* 

Tlic  tollfjwing  testimony  fn^n  a  gentlcitum  harg  iulinjalcly  mv 
qnainted  with  General  Pilsbury  and  his  |ji*nitenliary,  is  thoroughly 
just  and  true  : 

With  tho  utmost  flrraneiw  in  the  dhchnrgc  of  hid  often  imijiful  olHciul  duties,  Gen. 
PiUhurj'  rarnUfm'<l  tlit*  most  reranrkfiblf  kiiHlnt-'HRofdlsiJuMition*  Sff  rn  mid  ifilW.'Xible  in 
the<?iiforcLnncntof  ibo  rule»  whicU  exptTienco  Imd  dr'nioiistrutt'd  to  Ix*  t<MRi*tittid  to  the 
ufe  govoiiiment  ot'a  prison,  he  wa^s  fiUI  of  bcnevoletice,  and  to  the  well-disposed  «nd 
the  «alfenng  was  always  kind  and  coivsiihjnitit.  Thus  hi*  whs  hoth  beloved  and  feared 
by  thofto  under  hia  controL  and  preserved  the  most  effective  discipline.  Though 
without  pretciiaion  to  learning,  he  wa»  fond  of  readiujf,  and  had  &c((uired  a  wide 
range  of  infonuatiou  which  made  his  convemutioii  iiisiructive  and  agrecrtblc.  His 
judgment  of  ruen  and  things  wii»  eminently  i!»agaeiou»,  and  be  could  write  vigorousljr 
and  lucidly,  na  his  iirivate  correspondi'nre  will  shovv^irit  ever  comen  to  be  published, 
although  he  was  too  diflident  to  write  much  for  the  press,  and  shrntik  from  any 
attempt  at  public  sipeakiug.  He  had  a  nice  »eiiiie  ot  honor,  and  wa»  scrupnIoi]«1y 
juftt  in  all  bis  dealings.  Kiud  and  cbiiritable  he  was  in  an  eniiueut  tiegrtte,  and  bis 
personal  habits  were  abstemious  and  pure.  Fur  from  being  puritarjical  or  sanc- 
timonious, he  had  nothing  of  the  PhariMce  in  his  nature,  hut  had  a  firm  faith  In  the 
Christian  religion,  and,  an  long  as  conHciouHnens  histed^  mnnifested  a  sure  hope  of 
eternal  life  through  the  interccision  of  the  Saviour- 


General  Pilshuiy  was  an  influential  and  honored  member  of  the 
National  Priison  Coiigrt^  of  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  of  the  Internii- 
tioual  Peuitentiant"  Conirress  of  London  in  1872  ;  hi  l)olh  which  he 
representetl  the  State  of  New  York  !>y  appoiiitnient  of  its  chief 
magii»trate.     It  hiwl  bi^en  hi.s  ardetit  det^ire  and  fixetl  intention  to  be 
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present  also  at  the  Coiigrit^iss  of  BaUiniore  in  1873  :  hut  the  diseaso 
(cancer  of  the  stoniach)  which  fiually  hrought  him  to  the  gi'ave  had 
mutle  such  prosroHs  lui*  to  compel  a  rcsii^uation  of  his  positiotj  in  the 
IJenitcntiaiT  :  uiid  of  course  it  hccamc  impotssihle  for  him  to  carry 
out  the  cherished  wish  of  hk  licurt,  with  rcfei'euce  to  atteiidauce 
U|»oii  that  nifX'tiiig. 

Of  Charlca  Sumner,  third  on  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  whose 
dembe  it  i&  our  paiiiful  duty  to  record,  little  nceda  la  he  said  in 
this  re|jor(,  for  the  whole  country  hii.s,  for  the  piust  few  mouths, 
i?choed  to  Uic  uotc8  of  heartfelt  eulogy  that  have  faUen  from  the 
]jp6  and  tiie  peiiij  of  the  truest,  tlie  noblest,  and  the  most  ekujueot 
ill  the  limd*  This  grciit  senator  died  suddeulj'  at  the  post  of  duty, 
virtually  in  the  senate  chand>cr  it-^clf  on  the  11th  of  March  last, 
ft  few  bonrn  after  lii^tening,  with  pmud  dignity,  to  the  olficial  witli- 
drawal,  in  that  ehimilier,  of  the  only  censure  which  hud  ever  been 
pronounced  npcni  him  hy  Miwduehus^etts,  auJ  whicli,  then  and  theix?, 
bhe  publicly  nx-anted,  and  acknowledged  to  he  cauiselebs  and  unjust, 
ilr.  SumiHT  was  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  patriot,  and  a  scholar, 
who  bad  few  peel's  in  this*  or  any  other  countrj'.  The  ages  have 
«^veii  to  the  world  mdy  here  and  there  one,  who  could  claim 
equality  with  him  hi  any  oi*  these  relations.  But  it  is  not  in  tliese 
relations  that  we  jiropose,  now  and  heie,  to  speak  of  him.  That  htis 
pii  done,  and  will  yet  he  done.  i>y  othei^  moix^  competent  to  the 
We  shall  utter  only  u  few  sentences  touchuig  his  ix^lation  to 
what  forms  the  great  object  of  our  hd>om  as  an  Association — prison 
disci plme  and  i*efonn.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  apei^on 
of  hi»  brojid  sympathies  for  the  lowly  and  the  unftjrtnnate,  Mr. 
_Suiimer  early  gave  himself  to  this  question  wHth  earnest  and 
lightened  zeal.  His  voice  wrks  often  heard  in  the  animal  reunions 
'7>f  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Smnety,  which,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  did  elfcctive  work  in  its  chosen  tield  of  etibrt. 
Xor  wa*  his  pen  idle.  In  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  worlts 
are  found  two  orations  on  this  subject,  i-eplete  with  the  highest 
witrdatHf  and  marked  by  his  cmtomory  learniugt  culture  and 
eloqueuoe. 
When  the  winter  of  the  present  report  fii^t  conceived  the  idea  of 
^Intemational  Congre?i^  to  .study  the  difficult  pn>blcm  of  the  pre- 
ition  and  repression  of  crinic,  Mr,  Sumner  wa.s  among  the  eariiest 
to  send  to  him  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer.  He  wrote  :  **  I 
t*»k  much  interest  in  the  earlier  congresses  on  pri&on  discipline, 
am  glad  to  know  that  yon  arc  moving  again  in  the  same  direc- 
S 
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tioii.  All  iiit(*rchaiige  of  f>pinion  and  experience  on  the  tiH^utment 
of  criminals  wouUl  be  of  greiit  value,''  Suli!*eijiieiitlyt  to  a  imlilic 
niwtio;r  in  New  York,  eulled  for  the  furtherance  of  Um  prtijeet, 
which  he  wm  unable  to  titteml,  he  iuldre>esed  ii  letter,  iu  whieh  ho 

used  thin  huiguage  : 

It  \a  not  m  tny  power  to  bo  at  your  iiioetfng,  but  I  miitLe  haste  to  t«xpF«8s  mf  , 
»yiiit>ulliy  with  its  obji^'Ct.  For  iimiiy  yuura  I  have  fullowed  witli  inlerust  the  |iiH)- 
ccedings  in  oiir  country  and  in  Europe  fur  refonu  in  [jL*rial  laws  and  InHliinttonSf 
nlwaya  lioi>ing  to  see  tijpni  bronght  niorr  tind  more  in  iiecui-d  ^irUh  reason  ami  hniiiiiu- 
ity.  TbiH  intercut  is  quickeuud  ani:w  by  tlie  tliought  tliut  ihln  importuut  Ktd>ject,  in 
itn  vuriouN  bninclies,  is  to  be  brought  once  more  before  a  Geiieml  CoiifrruKs,  where  the 
civiliiied  imtiona  will  be  reprLjitntud.  Among  the  obvious  results  of  the  propojicd 
CongTi'S-H,  which  I  am  gkd  to  ;inttci[uite»  are  two  whieh  are  precions.  Tin*  firnl  is,  tho 
inereuHe  utid  ditfuf^ion  of  knowledge  on  (K'tiul  laws  and  lustitulions,  ko  that  they  will 
he  improved  everywhere.  The  Hecond  is^  the  practical  mniiifesttition  uC  tliat  comma* 
iiity  of  interest  nmons  natlona  which,  when  fully  recogniited,  will  Mtipcrsede  tfta tiding 
unnieN  und  make  wiir  dilhcnlt.  if  not  impoKsible,  Any  fteps  towards  the^e  bcnigu 
resulta  must  h»ve  the  best  wiftheji  of  good  men  everywhere. 

Apropos  of  Mr,  Stininer-ti  it?iiiiirk  on  the  prohalOe  indiixjct  | 
teiuk'ney  of  tht*  Congrtiss  (o  ''  nitike  wans  ilJifirult.  if  not  impossible, " 
by  drawin/j:  nations  into  elascn'  *syinjjatliy  and  friendship,  the  writer 
is  reminded  of  a  convei'Mation  held  with  him  only  a  few  days  Ix'fbrc 
hid  deatht  in  whieh  he  Mtid  :  '*  Slavery  has  now  :dm*>st  whcjlly  di>- 
appeared  from  the  eailh.  The  next  great  ivfonn  in  order  will  be 
the  al>ulition  of  war  and  the  yiibslitntion  of  arbitralioji  in  tlie  st*ttle- 
ment  of  international  eontrovcrsieg,  I  have  i>ometime,**  tri<"d  to 
picture  to  myself  the  8i*ene^  of  prosperity*  peace,  order,  antl  happi- 
neds  whieh  would  foMcvw  maeh  a  reform  ;  bnt  my  faenltic^^t  8oon 
break  down  in  the  attempt,  and  I  find  myst^If  nneqiial  to  tho  taisk.*^ 
In  the  8ame  interview,  referring  to  this  verj'  Congrc^,  he  inquired 
US  to  the  probable  character  of  (lov.  St-ymonr  s  op4*ning  addre^, 
adding^  *'  I  know  that  it  will  1h*  able  and  elotjia-nt,  but  how  aljont  iu 
tone  and  spirit?*'  The  reply  was,  *' Gov.  Seymour  i«  fully  alnvast ! 
of  the  hitest  sind  )icst  thouubt  tni  the  question  of  prison  iliscipline," 
whereupon  hv  quickly  addeib  "  'Tis  euout^h  ;  I  am  sjitisfied.*' 

Bnt  there  is  one  that  we  m!88  to-day  alxKve  all  others.  Our 
honored  and  beloved  eolleajirue,  Di%  Edward  Walker  Hatch,  is  no  fl 
more.  He  ha»  ceai^nl  from  his  laboi-s,  and  srone  to  his  reward. 
Never  Iwf ore  was  he  al>Ki'nt  trom  nnr  eouneil-ltoard.  nor  wonbl  he 
have  been  to-day,  but  that  he  h»8  been  **  called  up  hijrher/'  How  I 
mnch  we  mis8  and  shall  miss  him!  his  m:ndy  form,  his  beaming 
comitenaiice,  his  winuhig  ymile,  his  genial  humor,  his  earnest  words, 
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■  GOunseK  his  power  to  pour  tjil  im  tmubled  watens,  and  to 
one  love  hini  all  the  mure,  the  more  he  dilforeil  from  and 

opposed  his  vtews.  Truly,  a  rare  as^^emblage  of  qualities  and  viKues 
1  it  wa»»  that  met  luid  ishoue  I'li  our  dear,  depart etl  brother.  He  \\m 
■  never  ab^ut  from  us  lM?fore,  he  will  never  l>e  with  us  again  in  these 
^hpfbi'rhi«£s.  He  has  left  us,  not  like  IJeber,  Piymrj  itiul  Sunnier^ 
PHli:rr  haviug  reached  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  existence,  but  in 

the  high  noon  of  life,  in  the  ripeness  and  vigor  of  his  powers,  and 
BjU2&i  when  a  brighter  pn^ix*et  waj5  oix-ning  upon  him  than  ever 
BlMlbi^,  of  honor,  iutkieuee,  and  iisefulne8.s  among  men,  "  God 
^^BDnr«»  in  a  mysterious  way  ;*'  mid  it  is  oum  to  l>eiid  to  the  stixjke. 

mud  to  iidore  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  that  we  can  neither  tnice 

ti or  fathom.     '' What  I  do  thou   knowc^t  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 

1^  kiKJW  heix'after.'^  Well  and  justly  did  his  jjastor,  in  pronouneing 
his  fuuerul  eulogy,  oliserve  :  *'  Li  the  supt^eme  hour  of  life — the 
dying  hour — it  is  not  the  [xjeuliaiities  of  a  man's  eharacter,  not 
tli^  entieiasible  traits  we  may  have  discovered,  or  think  we  have 
diMHWered,  that  form  the  basis  i>f  a  conH?€t  estinnite  of  his  life  j 
but  rather  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which,  in  their  eombina- 
tioti  and  unity,  sei-ve  to  pixjject  tliat  life  and  its  influence  upon 
the  community,  in  the  perlormnnre  of  the  man  s  life-work.  Judg- 
ing by  this  stauilard.  we  have  l»ofore  us  the  life  of  a  true  man  : 
Inie  to  the  fundament ul  principles^,  in  jK-cordanee  with  wdiich  he 
^lapcd  his  life  ;  true  in  every  pul>lic  trust ;  true  to  the  lM?8t  im* 
pub(^  and  sympathies  of  his  nature  ;  true  to  the  inspinitions  which 
caiup  fit>m  his  most  exalted  monunis  of  spiritual  meditation;  "  and 
therefore,  we  may  add,  to  himself  to  man,  and  to  God.  The 
rer  for  good  of  such  a  character  is  not  cnsily  measured  ;  and  the 
good  which  thb  man  actually  iiccomplishcd.  or  set  intlncnces  in 
Intin  lo  acconlpli^ih,  it  iscM|nally  hard,  or  nither  imjiossible,  to  gauge. 
Eteruiiy  alone  will  reveal  the  full  sum.  Yet  wa*  kiK»w  enough  to 
ht  filial  with  admiration  at  what  was  actually  achieved  by  Idm  ; 
enough  to  midce  us  regi^t  that  he  was  not  spiired  to  achieve  all  that 
}m  positioD,  character,  al>itity.  and  growing  influence  so  well  fitted 
hits  to  siccomplish.  Without  making  comparisons,  which  might  l>e 
difllii^eful  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Hatch  has  left  no  superior  in  his 
ipecbl  department  of  work — that  of  rt^hnming  and  leading  back  to 
TRtue,  I'icious  and  ci  iniinal  children.  His  reform  sc^hool  at  West 
Meirideii,  Counc<^ticut,  had  liccome  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  to  which 
isombers  resorted  from  all  piuls  of  this  countiy*  and  even  fi-om  the 
cikl  world,  to  isee  the  fruits  and  learn  the  secret  of  a  tnie  reforaiatory 
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disL'ijiliiio,  Hud  fmm  which  none  lieparU'tl  willKnit  takinjj  away  with 
him  u  chaiiiiiii!;  nionil  |Mrlur<%  tnavtl  iiidrlibly  iipoii  the  inernory. 

Wlulo  pi'iniiug  Ihe^st)  very  stuittnieeti,  tidiiips  are  home  to  us  that 
another  of  nnv  eotleiiyues,  a  meml>er  (»f  the  Inmnl  of  diit^c^tors,  bm 
fallen  by  the  way.     Oliver  S.  8lnin*r  died  at  Yiuikeii*,  N.  Y.,  aged 
*J8  yeai-H,  on  tlic  iiUth   u(  A}>ril^   la^  than   two   weeks,    then.'fore,j 
hefori*  the  niwtiii*:;  of  the  prejiMvnt  CiMitrn'ss,      For  an  entire  genen 
tir)n,  Mr.  iStroiig  Inis  been  netively  interested   in  jeforiiiatury  lal»or 
conneet^'d  with  the  New  York  litnisi'  of  Kefiige,  (he  eiirliest  iiustihi 
tion  of   ibi  kind  in  thi^  eoimtry,  and  mother  of  all  tlie  othei*s, 
g(K>dly  prcjgeuy  of  tair4bnned  and  iiohle  daughteiu     The  Obtitiiatdl 
put  t>y  hii*  ei^Uetigue^  juul  the  i»ublie  on  his^Tviees,  is  show^n  in  th« 
single  faetf   mot^e   elocjneiit   llirui  words,  thiit   for  nearly  or  quite 
quarter  of  a  eentnry,  he  lield  the  houoruhle  and  re.sp<nii?ihle  posi* 
tion  of  president  of  tlie  bo^ird  of  utanagers.     Mr*  Slnnig  lum  l>ec»i3 
in  feeble  heidth   ever  sinee  tlio  oj-ganization  of  this  Ajssoei^itiont  so' 
that  he  has§  been  unable*  (o  uttead  any  of  Ws  meetings.      Bnt  though, 
earnestly  deHiring  and  hoping  to  he  pre^nit»  he  sent  to  the  Congrc*t 
of  Cineinnati,  in  a  letter  of  tx»givt8,  tlie  ''atseiumnce  of  his  heaiij 
sympathy  in  the  eauae  in  whieli  the  uieuiliei^*  of  the  eonvention  wen 
engaged." 

It  is  Utthig  that  the  late  John  W.  Echnond^,  of  New  York,  altlnaiglil 
not  a  nieuiher  of  our  lK»ard  or  our  stK-iety,  shoult]  receive  at  least  a 
paatiing  notice  in  this  report,  for  theeanst*  of  piison  refoi-m  Inus  had  no^ 
truer  or  stauncher  tinend  anuvng  us  than  he.     He  was  appointed  iufl 
1843,  an  in8i»e<.'ti»r  for  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  w^ith  aueh 
quick  celerity  did  hiw  keen  and  active  intellect  grasp  the  necej^sity  i 
for  reform,  and  tio  prompt  and  .stntiig  wjls  the  impulsion    of  hi 
humane  heart*  that  the  very  next  year  did  not  eloa<3  before  he  hac 
sujTi^eMed.  or'i'anized   and  launcheil  the  Pl'iHiMi   A8s<X'iatitjn  of  New' 
York   upon  that    fjeneticenl  career  which   it  ha.s  now  pursued  for 
thirty  yeai's,  with  a  zeal  that  has  known  no  ccHiIiug.  an  activity  that 
haa  never  tired,  a  wisdoui   which,  if  not  infallible,  has  made  fe> 
mistaken,  anil  a  i^uc<'ess  thtit  has  given  it  an  honorable  renowni  to  the 
outermost  limits  of  t-ivilizatioiu     Judge  Kdin^inds  wan  a  mun  <»f  th 
highest  magnet is^m,  and  [)rcemiueutly  endowed  with  the  raiti  powof 
of  iiHjiarting  his  own  enthui^iiusm  to  othei'  kindred  stads.     It  is  nc 
wondcifnl,  therefore,  that  he  was  able  to  infuse  a  portion  of  his  owi 
tire  into  the  brciist  of  a  goodly  number  of  New  York's  be^t  and 
nolilest  citizens,  among  w^honi  nmy  Tw?  named  the  late  Benjamin  Ej 
ButhT.    William  lO'iit,  John  Dner,   William  T.  Mi-Couu.  Ogdeu 
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UoflTman*  Theodore  FHinghiiVHcni,  Dank4  Jjonl,  JaTiies  HaipeTt 
the  Rei*.  Drs.  Jaoitvs  .\[ilnor  hikI  Gardiner  Sirring,  ami  ArdUnshop 
Hitght^  These*  »imi  immy  othei'si,  iR'5n*cely  less  dislin^utiihed,  were 
presout  at  the  public  iiRKliDg  in  Noveml>er»  1844,  whieh  gave  liirth 
to  the  New  York  PriM)ii  ABsociation.  At  that  meeting  Judge 
Eclnumck  wh&  the  chief  spok^^'sniau.  In  a  speech  of  remarkaMe 
power  and  eloqunuMs  hi*  pn'seiiteil  a  mum  of  instructive  fact**  antl 
alaliectics,  which  he  had  gat  helped  dining  the  single  year  of  his  in- 
sp^oi-ahip.  He  showed  the  ahnost  insuperahU*  difficulties  encoun- 
tered hy  discharged  convicts  in  t^htaining  eniplnynient :  the  fenifid 
aheniative  offcnnl  th*'m  hy  soiiety  to  starve  or  steal ;  the  ahinidant 
jStTvams  of  crime  ii^uing  tVoni  |>overty,  ignorance,  evil  as^sociationSf 
wtfikne^^  of  will-power,  youtliful  in<*xperience,  and  mental  imbe- 
cility ;  the  degrading  and  hardiniug  inHuence  of  severity,  and  the 
aoflmtiigt  elevating,  reformatory  eflVnt  of  kindness,  in  the  treatment 
af  prbonei^  ;  the  uei*essity  of  instructing  them  as  well  in  secular  as 
n*ngiotis  knowledge;  the  hopeful  nature  of  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  new  society  ;  the  <luty  of  mising  and  ret'onuing  the  fallen  ; 
anfl  the  in^ed  of  thorough  reform  in  the  princij>kt?  and  methods  of 
prisim  di8<*iplinc.      From  that  day  to  this^  the  association,  a.s  already 

tied,  has  held  on  the  t*ven  tenor  of  its  way*  Jutlge  Edmouds  has 
n  member  ot*  its  executive  conniiittee  fiT>m  first  to  last,  with 
the  exception  of  a  veiy  few  years,  when  he  was  dropped  out  on 
wx^otmt  of  his  adoption  of  the  spiritualistic  theoiy.  He  has  always 
lireii  one  of  its  mot?t  intelligcur  as  well  as  active*  w«>rker>,  ajul  even 
when  d»^ath  overtook  him,  it  found  him  engjiged  in  tlip  prcpanition 
<if  n  paper  to  he  inserted  in  the  foilhcoming  annual  report  on  •*  The 
Improvements  needed  in  the  Disciplinaiy  Treatment  of  Prisonei's.'^ 
Tbr  pn'sident  of  the  New  York  Association,  who  is  also  a  memlier  of 
fiitr  lioanl  of  directors,  Hon.  Theo.  W.  Dwight.  in  a  letter  addi^essed 
in  (Ik*  secretary  of  the  National  S(H'iet>-,  only  a  few  days  ago,  sjiys : 
••Our  As5«K*iatTon  has  sustained  a  gi-eat  lot^  in  the  death  of  Judge 
Edmofick ;  I  hardly  kn<tw  where  we  shall  till  his  place," 

Tlius  it  is  that  the  soMiri-  lays  aside  his  armour,  the  mariner  sinks 
l»*ni-ath  the  wave,  the  workman  droits  the  implement  of  his  toil  the 
meer  disai>pears  from  the  coui'se.  Then*  is  an  admonitoiy  voic-e  in 
theaie  iwtenm  rehearsals,  and  its  quickening  wonl  is:  **  Work  while 
'  -ts  ;  for  the  night  comet li  when  no  man  can  work." 
-<>ciation  has  had  thme  veal's  of  existeru^e  ;  its  secretmy 
hiving  rt^igiied  his  position  in  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and 
entered  on  similar  duty  in  the  National  Prison  Associ:ition.  on  the  1st 
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day  of  May,  1871.     The  first  work  of  thi*  stMjiety  was  tlie  organ- 
izntion  of  tht^  IiittM'iiatinnitl  Congrt'ws  for  the  pR»vt'tition  uiul  l{qjri\H- 
hioii  cjf  Crime  ;  an  uiiU'rprke  of  va^t  pn»[T(Hlions,    imd  ii»vulviu*r  Jin 
anuuuit  of  lalxir  in  tnivel»  ne*ifotiMliou,  eori'csipoiidciicf,  qx'eeli  inak^fl 
irigi  tnLmltitioii,  ami  the  pivparatioii  of  tlociimeiits,  whii-h   none  will 
or  run  ever  know,  exeept  llie  pt^rson  who  |M*ifoniied    it.      Mow  ilinn 
a  yean  that  is  to  siiy>  troni  May,  187 1»  to  July,  1872,  wiis  expeiuled 
oij   tills  work.     Ill  8epten)lK*r  fallowing  the  List  named  date,    the 
socrivtaiy   returned  to  the   United    State;*,    and    inimeihately  enleit?<J 
uiMHi  the  doohle  lai)or  of  pn-paring  Inis  jvport  to  the  «joveninient,  ant 
orgmiiziiig  thi'  sj«.*eond  National  Prisson  Retomi  0»ng'n^t  to  be  held  tu 
Baltimore,  in  the  intaith  <*f  January  ensuing.     The  n^))orts  on  the  I  waJ 
Ck)ngre»3eB  were  siulunitted  t(»gether  to  the  President  of  the  Uniteaj 
Stales,  and  Iw^th  were  pnnted  hy  the  gcivernnient,    llie  8eeoiid  lis  an  J 
appendix  to  tho  tii^t.     The  two  make  a  congix^SBional  <ltx!unient  of  iiOOj 
puges — onniivenam  paijes  they  na'ght  alintjst  be  called,  bein*r  rally  inptal 
to  two  volinneti  of  at  least  400  pivj^vii  eia^h,  pnnted  in  the  op#.*n  ?»tylo  ^ 
of  the  Transitetions  of  the  Cincinnati  Cbngrese.     The  work  of  gettingS 
up  the  Btdthnore  Con^iTJS^,  preparing  the  two  ri»ix)rtB,  and  .sniMTiniend- 
iiig  their  p^ogre^**  tlnough  tJie  jat^ws,  tx-eupied  every  mtaneut  oi*  the 
aecMiii-y'^  thae,  till  near  niidjsunnner  of  last  year*     After  nion*  than 
two  yimTH  of  nnintervuptcHl  toil,  a  !>ea?>un  u(  rus^t  Ixnunne  a  neceHaity,™ 
and  two  tuonths  were  .spent  in  ifn^  niountainn  of  north«*rn  Nt*w  Yi»rk 
ill  recruiting  natuiv'i*  exlmufeted   forces,      lie    returned  to  New  Yoi'k 
in  Si'pteniljer,  oidy  a  short  time  Ix^forv^  the  as^'nd4ing  of  the  gi'Civtj 
World's  ConfeR'nee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.     Friends  fixnn  Eu-j 
rojie,  interested  in  penal,   refonuatoiy,    juuI  preventive  work,  wemj 
membei's  of  that  eonfei-ence  ;  and  some  of  them  had  erosstnl  the  <H;eail^ 
mainly  with  a  view  to  studying  certain  s[XKual  pointiS  of  that  wtirk  in 
this  eountiy.     This  wut*  notably  the  eas**  with  the  Kev.  Prii^tor  Rcjfnn, 
one  of  the  mwt  energetic,  devoted,  and   aide  workers  ami  writei>»  in 
this  depirtnjcnt  r>f  social  science  in  France,     The  puhliemind  of  that 
country  is  just  now  eaniPi^tly  directcMJ  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of 
ja-evention — how   to  keep  ncgle^'txHi   and   viciously-inclined   i*hildren 
from  falling  into  cnme.     It  is  to  the  .s>lulitHi  tif  this  ijuestion  that  M- 
Rohin,  go  far  as  his  ^i^toral  work   peiTuits,  trends  all   the  enei^ies  of 
hi.s  active  ami  feilile  mind*     It  wjls  this  rpicstion  thatbnuight  him  to 
America,  through  the  o})|)orluiuty  oilered  hy  the  ('ouference  c" 
Evangelical  Alliance.     Apait  from  and  over  and  alwive  the  duty  of  ^ 
aiding  a  foreign  phihnithropist  iu   such  a  lalxir,  the  secnUary    waal 
under  a  spcvial  obligation  to  M,  R(»bin,  who,  when  th**  former  was  in! 
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Finance,  had  spared  neither  time  nor  toil  in  furthering,  in  nil  pmeti- 
ciiiik*  \\iiy6,  the  objects  of  his  minion.  It  wji^t  therefom,  at  oiiec  a 
duty  aiid  a  pleji4>ure  to  meiprocatc  these  frieiully  and  fruitful  atten- 
titnis,  CTNpecially  when,  hy  sk)  doing,  a  great  cause  could  1^  promoted 
tti  a  Dul>}e  country,  whieh  is  seeking  reforms  iu  the  interest  of  virtue 
ad  hnmanit>v     AeeordinglVj  it  was  with  ali«*rity  and  joy  that  he 

tmipHiiied  M.  Kol)in  in  an  extensive  visitation  of  institulious, 
chiefly,  though  not  ivliolly,  of  a  preventive  and  i^fomiat^iiy  chaiiicter, 
in  Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Philadeiiihiii,  Rdtinmn*  nnd  WiL^Iiington. 

.was,  can.*5equently,  near  the  month  of  Novemln^r  iK^foi-e  he  could 

ftio  resume  the  i-eal  work  of  the  Association. 

The  aliove  history  has  a  bearing  on  one  at  lejist  of  the  objects  of 
this  re|mrt,  not  perhrips  rendily  di8<X'ruit)le  at  tirst  blujih,  but  w^hich 
will  i>e  inimediatcly  exphiined.  Down  tf>  the  date  just  mentioned, 
IberB  had  been,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Association,  no  time 
In^yond^  <H^<'asionaily,  a  few  htMirs  or  a  day,  snatched  from  other 
pH'^iug  duties,  to  give  to  iU  tinanccs.  The  govenmient  had 
defrayed  tlie  expenses  of  the  seci-etary's  two  missifnis  to  Europe,  and 
his  sidary  (in  part)  and  other  iudispetLsable  needs  had  hei^n  met 
by  the  generosity  of  a  few  |x*rsoijal  friends,  and  friends  of  the  cstusc 
Jll  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford ,  etc.  There  luid  been 
general  etlbit,  nor  indeed,  t*t»  tar  as  the  secretary  himself  was 
fie<l,  any  powssihility  of  such  effiut,  to  §ecnix?  a  broad  and  solid 
iiiwicial  basis  for  the  operations  of  the  Association.  But  a  point 
hmd  now*  been  reached  wlieu  no  special  work,  us  had  always  pie- 
VTously  been  the  ca^e,  pressed  tor  instant  and  unremitted  attention. 
The  time  had»  therefore,  come  when  the  secretary  might  give  a  few" 
aiimths  to  the  tinantnal,  in  counectrtin  with  other  and,  iu  s^onie  sense, 
h^eher  iuteresta  of  the  society.  Unfoituuately,  however,  this  point 
was  t^oiiKudent  with  the  terrible  crisi:^  in  the  monetary  tdYairs  of  the 
countrj*,  that  came  upon  ilh  like  thunder  hi  a  clear  sky,  bj'  which 
maQtifact  Ulcers  were  prostrated,  laiyiness  of  all  so  its  pamlyzecb 
mnfideiice  crushed,  and  uncertainty,  alarm  and  distiTss  spi^ead 
tJirough  all  ranks  of  society.  Despite  thtm*  unfavoraJ>le  omens,  it 
WHS  det<?rmined  to  go  on  and  do  what  w^iis  pt>ssible,  by  coumiunicat- 
ii^  information,  awakening  [x>pular  interest,  educating  public 
opinion,  ca^iting  seed  into  the  soil  for  future  gatherings,  and  collect- 
ing {Something  hX  least  of  what  remainetl,  from  the  general  wreck,  in 
the  pockets  of  the  warmdiearted  and  liherabhanded  of  our  country- 
The  St.ntes  <»f  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Jlichigjin,  Ohio, 
ckv,   Indiana,    Illinois   and   Missouri,   with  the    District    of 
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Colmtil>ia,  weravbitctl ;  puljlic  niwtingy,  nuaiernusly  atteiidod,  were 
hi'hl  ill  their  cu|)tt4ils  m\d  at  oiIht  t'liid'  poiiit*^  ;  five  h-gislutui^es 
Wi'W  atUln'jsi^(nl,  by  8[Jt'fiiil  iiivitutioti  ;  two  t'0-o|>c*rativ(?  atjiie  iinso- 
ciatious  wei^e  formed,  uiid  otliiTs  put  in  truiu  Uy  Jw  urgmiized,  and 
hoino  iiKniey  \\i\s  uhtuiiied,  Uut  iinnv  promised,  to  lie  cdllcctcd 
through  tlie  iigeucy  of  L^eal  coiimiittei's,  cn-utx.'d  at  vaiious  paints, 
mid  iiotaMy  in  this  eity»  oithur  hy  tho  piil»lio  nietliiigs  iil)Ovu  men- 
tioiR'd.  oi%  ad  here  iu  SL  Loui^r  hy  mom  privuto  iiaaeiiibkgt'«  called 
for  that  exprosd  purpose. 

Two  or  tln-iH*  attempt!^  have  heiix  made  to  coUut^t  funds  tlirough 
agents  cmphiyed  for  the  pini>oi*e  ;  but  tliey  were  uH  set  on  foot 
under  very  nnfavorahle  eircmiitituiees,  and  all  failed  in  acciMnplish- 
ing  sub;stantial  n  suits. 

At  this  pointi  the  Exoeutive  Cbmmitteo  desire  to  state  some  phiiu 
truths*,  to  oiler  one  or  two  pointed  suggest iotiii,  t(»  bring  into  sun- 
light an  imperiouii  necotidityi  and  to  set  t'urth  an  ahernative  nothing 
short  of  inevitable. 

In  a  preliniiiuuy  way,  let  ns  iiii|uii'c^  wbat  ia  the  work  ol'  tbiis 
As8ociati(»n  ?  In  general,  it  id  to  nindy  and  to  solve  all  the  prol> 
leniti— many  of  them  pmfoundr  ecanplex,  oljijcum,  and  tlitiicult  to  llie 
la^it  degim? — conni?cted  w*ith  the  prevention  jmd  represnion,  or»  in 
one  word,  the  minimization  of  erime  ;  and  then  to  briug  \U  solutions 
to  the  test  of  t*xperienee  ;  iu  other  wordM,  Itj  ret  I  nee  them  to  ti 
priiL*tiral  applieatiou.  More  particnlarly,  it  18  to  .seeurt'  mu-h  reforms 
in  (Jur  penal  codes  its  w^ill  make  the  aihuinistratitai  of  eriminal  justice 
more  i»roiopt,  humane,  and  edieacious,  and  sueh  improvements  in 
our  pohce  systems  as  will  make  the  e*)nnnisttion  of  erime  mure 
difHeult,  its  deteetion  more  eertaiu,  anil  its  punishment  more  speedy  ; 
to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the  administration  of  our  prisons, 
]>y  elinrmating  j^nrtizan  polities*,  as  a  eoiitrolhug  force,  from  their 
government;  ti>  impress  a  reformatory  ebaraet*'r  on  the  prison  disci' 
pline  of  the  whole  eouutry  ;  to  organize,  in  such  manner  as  t4*  render 
etleetive,  the  work  of  saving  discharged  eouviets :  to  multiply 
jireventive  agencies  in  the  fiirm  both  of  industiial  and  reformatory 
schools  ;  to  visit,  inspc*(*t  and  exainiun  jjenal,  retoi'niattiry,  and  pri*- 
ventive  institutions  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  to  alibnl  all 
possible  aid  in  foundijig  and  imprftvtng  such  establishments  ;  to  keep 
lip,  iu  this  and  other  ways,  a  fXTpelual  study  ol'  the  ccmditinn  of 
American  pris^ais,  and  to  s))read  hnfore  tin*  public  both  their 
excelIriKH?s  auil  defects;  to  arousi*,  by  publir  miHiiiigs  and  through 
the   press,    a  general    interest   in   this   ijuestion ;    to  educate   and 
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streogtlicn  public  opinion,  so  that  it  ahull  ulI  efBciently  in  the*din5c- 

tiou    of  nt^'ded    reforms;    mid   to   collect,    armngc%   pufilidi,  and 

jQirtnilate  the  mast  coniplete  iX'nitciitiary  and  it*tbmjalorv  slatbtics, 

lid  other  information  rehiting  to  the  penitentiary  question,  that  can 

be  obtiihied  trom  all  part*;  of  the  conntry  and  tJio  world. 

It  will  Ik*  ii<x'n  at  a  irhuice  that  this  i.s  a  vast  work,  Imt  one  ahso- 
lutely  eMH*ntial  to  llic  IhsjI  progrctit*  and  liifrhcnt  ini|)rovcnient  of  all 
!*\-!?lt?iiis  ttud  institutions?,  whost*  aim  Is  to  uiinimize  cnmc,  and  thcrehy 
pmmote  public  virtue  and  order.  From  tlie  (triranization  of  the 
-\ss«x^tHtion  to  the  piv«eiit  tiuiCj  but  one  .sdaried  Mgent  hai*  Ifccn  ein- 
jlojx'd,  and  that  is  the  ^eci-etary ;  whereius,  to  fully  accompliiih  ita 
propriate  objects,  there  would  be  needed  a  bui'eau  of  workere,  all 
Ai>i\y  emraired  in  their  several  depiu'tnients  of  lalior,  from  the  tii-st  of 
J^uuiry  to  tlie  eniJ  of  Deeemlier.  The  Natioiml  Pi^Lson  Aaiocintion 
propoe^ed  to  di>  for  priiK>n  I'eform  the  simie  work  that  b  done  lor  oduca- 
tifmal  reform  by  the  Xatiooal  Buivau  of  Eduetitinn,  <*8tablished  by 
the  Geneml  Government,  and  maintained  by  it  at  an  animal  coi^t  of 
IO,l»t)0  lo  $50,U(*U,  If  thtiix*  Wire  a  G(»veniment  Prii?on  Bureau, 
ow  Association  might  disband*  The  comnnttec  ciunie^tly  wish  that 
1.  pailmeuj  in  the  pnl^lic  8<^rvice  uiiifht  Im>  instituted  ;  but  it  is 
_  >  to  be,  at  lea^t  within  any  brief  period* 
It  IB  readilj'  granted  that  oui'  work,  econoniically  pui-sued,  ui^fed 
ni>f  cost  as  much  i\s  that  which  l<H»ks  to  edueational  reform,  since  the 
fomi'^r  is  not  so  mmified.  nor  does  it  embnR-e  .so  many  Hubjccts,  as 
the  latter.  Still,  no  thouii'htful  pei^on,  suneying  caR'fully  our  held 
of  lalK>r,  and  wisely  weighing  its  demands,  conld  deny  that  $20,000 
mid  be  a  moderate  8um  tor  its  adeijuate  cultivation.  One  tvf  the 
pry  tirst  objects  to  l>e  aecomplij^hed  is  the  organization  of  an  etticienfc 
branch  assiK*iation  in  every  eflate  of  the  Union.  A  gifat  deiil  of  the 
firopriate  work  of  the  National  As^K^iation  can  be  done  only  through 
encirw  of  this  sort.  But  such  JiHsociations  cannot  l»e  ex])ected  to 
qmng  up  of  themselves :  they  can  1k^  s«x'ureil  (vidy  by  hurtl  work, 
ami  A  good  tieal  of  it.  To  orgimize  them  in  all  the  etntes  of  the 
Union,  that  is,  in  all  whore  they  can  be  organizinl  at  alb  would  Ive  u 
gfxwl  years  work  for  one  man»  The  prepamtion  of  the  inuuud  i^eview 
ii(  the  prte4^>n  work  for  the  Avhole  countiy.  including  state  prisons^ 
t)vse6  of  correlation,  ccunity  jails,  reformatories,  industrial  schools, 
ftd  other  preventive  agcncieM,  and  of  the  sjune  work  in  foivign  lands 
r  far  Hi*  may  Iw.  togetln'r  with  the  gentling  up  of  our  a»unial  congr<>;ses, 
and  the  8uli«efiuent  editing  and  printing  of  the  volume  of  ti-JiDSJictions, 
with  the  multifarious  and  multitudinous  daily  drafts  npt>n  his  time, 
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fr^aded — all  this  would 


for 


tliiit  ettu  neither  Ik?  postponed  uc  _ 

towanls  i'ngnx*isincr  the  \vhole  of  the  WM.!iT'tary*H  time. 

We  have  iTiiehcd  a  point  in  tlds  work,  where  it  has  Ix^jome  necessary 
t<)  tiike  our  souiHliiir»8  and  our  lieariu^Vi ;  to  locjk  the  ^itimtiun  squarely 
in  (lielaee;  nm]  to  ritnie  to  a  dclilRTate  *lclerininatioii  wlji-Uier  we  will 
till  the  sMiils  and  nio\e  on,  or  irveiiie  our  coui^^  niid  ^tn'k  the  puit,  or 
leave  the  ship  to  drift  tklily  aliout,  tlje  nieixi  spoit  of  wind  and  wave 
uiul  eurrent.  Shall  the  work  live  or  die  ?  And  if  it  live,  ^liall  iti»  life 
he  frx'Hh,  warm  and  viL^^orous,  or  .shall  it  lK^at<iekly.  feefjle,  dyiiijj:  life? 
The  hiai  k  not  to  U?  thought  of,  and  itruy  he  dii*iint*4ed  m  un\V4Hlhy  of 
comideration.  There  are  three  <*oui'se8  lictweea  whieh  the  eboico 
h'i^ :  L  Di^hand  and  jierish,  2.  Give  to  the  work  itt«  due  propor- 
tiou.s,  and  the  ueee^*>ary  ciU.stt'uance  to  maintain  (hu^ie  proportions. 
8.  Re:*tnet  it  to  narrower  linntis,  but  within  thasc*  liiiiith  kei.'p  it  ill 
the  healthy  performunt^^  of  Itn  funetions^.  If  the  fii-st  eoniisie  be  pre- 
ferred, the  eoumiittee  has  not  a  word  to  my  ;  but  until  tliat  pro|H»- 
Bitloii  be  adopt efl,  wi' Mj^synuMt;-^  rt*jeetion*  In  that  t:a.s<»,  the  ehoiee  is 
jjnrruwed  down  to  a  full  or  a  iTbtneted  life.  By  tliin  latter  expatwioii 
we  mean  i^imply  an  annual  eouirres8  and  an  annual  re|KJit.  ICven  so,  no 
doubtt  mueli  g<>od  mi_LJ:ht  lie  done,  and  of  eoyi*i?c^  at  a  eouiparatively  ^ 
moderate  ciJ^t.  But  ou  tlie  asMumption  that  the  work  of  minimis-  f 
iug  crime  is  to  l»e  earried  to  it.s  ntniost  limits,  and  pushed  with  the 
necexsarj'  viiror,  the  rjuestion  ari.se^.  how  rnv  the  mean^  to  Im  provid- 
ed ?  It  is  plain  that  your  s4M'retaiy  eannoL  p(».ssibly  do  this,  and  at 
the.s^nne  time  perfonn  the  other  work  cxi)ected  of  him  ;  w^ork,  too,  fl 
whieh  js  e8>4ential  to  the  eilieieiiey  and  usefulness  of  the  Association.  ~ 
Nor  is  there  uuieli  eneourMgemeut  froiu  past  exi>erieiiee  to  ailopt 
the  plan  of  employing  tiuaneial  Mgents,  tlie  strong  probabiliiy  being 
that  their  sidaries  and  expenses  will  absorb  the  greater  pail,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  what  they  eoUeet.  The  question  reeni>,|  thei-efore, 
how  are  the  neeessjiry  fuuds  to  bo  raised  ?  The  distinguislaMi  geu- 
tleman  with  wlunn  the  proijositiou  for  a  National  Prison  Association 
origiuateth  himself  at  that  time  governor  iyf  one  of  the  largest  of 
tau'  states,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  h*gislMtmvs  of  the  sc^veral 
states,  seeing  that  our  work  was  national^  luid  that  it  was  yielding 
the  Ijest  ix^ults  for  the  whole  country,  would  each  readily  njake  a 
moderate  annual  a]>propriatiou  to  sustain  it.  Perhaps  tliis  may  be 
done  ultimately.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be,  in  a  way  to 
be  immediately  pc»inted  out.  But  it  certainly  is  not  available  for 
the  prescJit,  It  is,  thereft»re,  neeessiny  to  look  about  for  a  ditlerent 
mode,   at  least  for  I  he  timo  iMantr.     The  eounuittee   have   some 
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tbou^hts  of  their  own  upoTi  this  suhject.  luit  thoy  forhear  sriviiig 
uttemiire  to  them  for  the  prcsnit.  prefcniiig  that  the  whole 
qiic^ion  be  rt^fcrn^d  either  to  tlie  Fiiuince  Committee,  or  to  u  special 
eomniittoe  rai^d  hy  this  Con<riTss  for  the  purpose — in  either  case^ 
pcrhap!?.  to  act  canjoititly  with  the  Executive  Comniittee  of  the 
Aj«5oeiatioiu 

Reftrrnce  hns  been  made  above  to  the  8ii£rp^stion  fit)m  a  dis- 
tiii'Ttiiehed  source  about  lepblative  aid  in  our  woik :  to  the  iin- 
proTwbility  of  obtaininfj  it  in  the  fonn  of  diix»c»t  «ri*jnit.s ;  and  to 
another  plan  of  reaching  tlic  mnw  cud,  deemed  by  the  comniittee 
more  femible,  and  which  we  will  ntjw  proceed  to  explain.  The 
Ass^oeiation  is^iues  an  annual  report,  nndcr  the  iitle  of  *' Trniisjicfions 
of  the  National  Prison  Coinji-ess/*  replete  with  infnrmntion  nnichiuir 
the  proj^fi-ess  of  penal,  reformatory,  and  piTventive  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  rountiy  and  the  world,  and  containinir  able  and  exhan.stive 
it^poit8  and  essjiy**  on  all  the  problems,  m  various  and  s<»  difficult, 
conueok»d  with  this  work;  toirether  with  imi  z^oce  di.scniis^ions  on 
the  many  and  impoitant  qnestitais  treated  in  these  papensi  by  ladies 
and  srenllenien,  who  rank  amouE  the  foi-eniotit  thinkens  and  workers 
in  this  fiekl  of  social  S4*icnce  and  reform. 

The  annual  publiciitions  of  this  society  ouirht  to  be  ^vidoly  cii*cn- 
latetl  in  all  the  states.  iri'e^ipertivG  of  any  revenue  thence  deiived 
lo  onr  tn'usun%  and  cr>nset|ncnt  pfMnnnaty  help  in  onr  work.  They 
ought  to  Iw  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  each  successive  Iciri.sla- 
tare  in  the  several  staler ;  of  all  heads  of  prisons  and  iTformatones 
(of  whatever  £rrade) ;  of  all   niemlx^rs  of  manasring  boards  of  the 

no:  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  considerable  lihniries  of  the 
MUitry — #«chool  and  eitlvcrwi.^e.  Guv,  Bajrlcy.  of  Michiijnn,  has 
iltclarcd  that  there  arc  at  least  thi^ee  hmidrcd  libraries  in  that  state 
that  ought  to  be  supplied  with  th*^e  pni)Hcatioii.s  on  each  successive 
issue  ;  adding  to  this  declaration  the  remark  that,  though  ihe  volume 
w«iuU1  not  be  sought  for  like  the  Utst  sen^Jitioual  novel  yet  there  are 
fhougbtful  iTei-jMrins  in  every  couimnnity  who  woidd  read  the  1xK>k, 
and  that  the  nnnil^er  of  such  would  incn^ase  year  by  yean  All  this 
Would  requiiv  at  least  an  animal  average  distribution  of  the  Tnms- 
actjons  in  each  state  to  the  number  of  500  to  tiOO  copies,  Suppo^ 
the  lower  of  these  nund)ers.  tlxe  aggregate  needed  for  the  States  and 
Terrttorit^  w*ouId  be  (ssiy)  20,000,  Now  the  pi-opositiou,  or  at  least 
the  miggci^tion,  that  we  make  rs,  that  the  State  and  Territorial 
Legislatui^es,  together  (some  more,  sotne  le***),  purchase  annnally  of 
the  AsBoeiation  that  number  of  copies  of  its  reports  or  transactions. 
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It  is  a  vfihiiiie  ihiti  hcN)k-|mM!.shiM^,  i^^uiiiju^  n  moihmU'  cxlitioii,  would 
svW  at  hvi>  and  i\  luilf  to  tlircc*  dollaiu  But,  osvinix  to  the  birgc 
miinlM'r  priiikHl,  It  niighr  In*  jiljiirdi'il  to  tlic  istulus  for  two  dnllat^, 
at  wliii'h  i>riw,  for  tlitr  .sjum'  rciiston,  tht.%  salt'  would  nvi  to  tlie  i?ocioty 
n  liiHidHonie  jipgivgjit*'  pi'otit,  wliieli  would  <ro  a  liai*r  ^vuy  towards 
nu"i4iijg  tbi'  iitri'Siyiry  cxju-um':?  of  t)ur  work  ;  and  thr  dcHi'icucy 
lutglit  ciisily  \}Q  iiiadv  uphy  vtihuitnry  giftss.  Thus  the  ^tatob  would 
^ot  a  quid  pm  quo,  and.  at  the  eianic  tinie,  do  not  simply  a  heiiovolent 
workt  but  a  w(H'k  of  liiirli  moral  and  material  h«'ni*tit  tu  tlieiuselvcs. 

Now.  ill  what  way  eoutd  n  .state  ex|)end  nunv  fruitfylly  $L(KK) 
or  $L20O  a  year,  even  t>n  tbtj  low  conyitleratiou  of  an  ultiuiate  rehirn 
ill  dollars  aud  vvwy,  which  ludtHMl  sinks  iul(»  ahisiolule  insiiiiiitieaiiee 
auti  almost  disi|)})eai'is  from  Ihe  Held  of  viHiou,  when  eonipared  witli 
the  vaijt  moral  re^sult*  that  cotild  not  fail  to  flow  from  HUi'li  a  |Jotiey  ? 
For  how  elii'.  euii  thase.  benign  i-efijrms,  whieh  t*>-diiy  the  wholo 
civilized  worhl  is  in  ]nn>nit  of,  he  ho  h]jeedtly  reahzt^d  for  tnir  own 
eoinitiTi  a.s  by  bueli  au  eduratlon  of  jaibJit*  o|)iiii4Hi  tin  would  thu.St  in 
eom|Kn*ativ('ly  few  ymrs,  be  aeeomplifihed  lln'onjihout  the  lengtli  and 
bri'adtli  of  ihe  lantl  ?  Thfst^  i-efornis  are:  Penal  Ijiwjs  and  institu- 
tiou.'^  lH"ou;^lit  into  fuller  aet.Mird  with  rea.son  and  humanity  ;  police 
fc^yslenjy  ren(h*i\Hl  80  efficient  that  tew  eriminalti  can  e^eajK^  detection 
and  pnni8lunent ;  enm<'-t*ain(ali.sts  hnntc^d,  dit?pei"^edt  eriLshed,  exlin- 
t^nished  ;  preventive  aijenries  niatle  so  eoinprehensive  and  {lerfect  us 
to  diminish  inunen.'scly  the  junuher  of  thoM*  wlio  fall  inlti  i  rime  ;  tho 
ean'em  of  nmrh  the  giralerpaii  of  I  host*  wliogiiight  &»till  fall  arrented 
and  brtuii^ht  to  an  end  by  ivform  schools  ;  aud  t!ie  mm*^  of  adidt 
eriniinals — iv\\\  however,  as  conipan'd  with  the  nninheis  that  now 
crowd  i»ur  pri^onH  and  wtteie  our  resources — brought  to  a  l>c*tter  mind 
and  habits  aud  retstored  to  the  walks  of  useful  iuthistiy*  Dons  this 
gk-eni  an  ideal  pietm^e,  the  dmani  of  a  weak  or  a  heated  ima*Tfination  ? 
yVi'  are  convinced  that  it  may  Vh^  made  a  reality  by  a  eoiuhinod, 
honesst,  persistent  effort  to  that  end — an  efibrt  that  will  not  accept 
defeat,  and  that  refiiiies  all  re.st,  till  it  has  reiR*hod  the  goid  aud  wears 
the  crown. 

A  memorial  was  Mdoi>tcd  by  the  meetiup  in  Baltimoix?,  a^kitig 
Cotign^ss  for  au  approi>riation  of  ten  thonssmd  do] lam  ($10,iHH>), 
with  a  siiecial  view  to  the  rollectifvn  of  criminal  and  penitentiary 
j?tntistie8,  that  we  niiirht,  as  a  nation,  contribute  our  ]>art  to  the  vol 
ume  (jf  international  prison  statistics,  wdiich  the  tiermaneut  eounnis- 
sion,  created  by  tlieOaitrressof  Londom  wa8  char<red  witli  pret>arinf;. 
A  committee  wa^s  appointed  to  {nvi^Qni  the  memorial  and  urge  the 
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tioti  pniyeil  for.     The  only  iiiemhers  of  the  committee,  who  found 
line  lo  give  alttHitioii  to  thi*  hiii^iiiesSj  weii;  Gov.  Scymoyr  au«l  Dr. 


ident  uiid 


th 


Assoeiuiioti.  ibe  memoruU 
HAS  pi^*rrf»uted  to  both  Houses  of  Coiigi-ec®,  and  i^ofen-ed  by  the  Hop- 
rp!5cntntivi's  to  the  comuiittee  of  ways  iiiul  uieuns,  and  by  the  Sen- 
alt*  to  the  eoinniittee  on  appropriations.  The  house  committee 
l^porteil  tt  bill  apprnpriatiiiir  the  $  1  U,(H H)  jusked  ;  the  senate  com- 
mittee Witited  for  the  acti(ni  of  the  other  body.  It  benig  near  the 
end  of  the  ^ession^  the  bill  in  the  hou.si^'  could  never  Ik*  got  fnini  the 
s|ic»ukers  table ;  tso  on  the  htst  day  but  (»nc  of  the  session,  the  st^nate 
committee  CHU8e<l  an  item  to  lie  ini^rted  in  one  of  the  ai>propri- 
atioii  bills  giving  the  Ajsi^tK'iation  what  it  ajsktnl.  The  friends  of 
the  measure  in  the  hoiLst^  looked  upon  the  matter  iia  now  settled  in 
otir  favor;  lint  nothing  \t^  certain  in  CiMigre,ss  till  it  is  done  :  the 
itcni  ili«*i'led  in  the  senate  was  thniwn  nut  by  the  coirfereuee  com- 
mittee, and  we  wei'e  left  out  in  the  cold. 

In  the  report  made  by  tlie  scvrctaiy  of^the  Asfc^ociation  to  tho 
PfTsident  <»f  the  Unitc^d  States,  on  the  Lombin  Congress,  he  »ti*ongly 
m'gcil  the  ci'c*ation  of  one  or  moi*e  penit^nitiuries  by  the  National 
Government,  for  the  tivatmciit  t>f  United  States  prisonci's.  Ou  the 
gti'ond  day  of  Abavli  of  the  curretit  year,  he  subniittetl  a  memnriid 
to  Congre^»  accompanied  In*  the  draft  of  a  bill.  The  bill  and  uic- 
moiial  wei-e  introduced  iu  the  House  l>y  General  BtUler.  and  iu  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Ci»ukliug,  and  in  each  case  were  referred  to  the 
JudiciHrv  Committei\ 


T.  A  Bill  to  providk  rou  DEDttcTtoss  raoM  tioc  terms  of  smntkjjck  or  UiitTKD 
Status  prison  era,  amd  fOft  otuer  pttrpqaes. 

fir  if  rnactnf  %  the  Semttt'  n»ul  Hottftv  ^*/  IiejnT4fentiitivei/  a/  the  Umt«Ht  State*  oj 
fiat  in  Vaufftxis  as^t^mbleff.     ••••••• 

Sec.  2.  Tlisii  the  Pm»sidc*nt  is  hereby  atUborixocl  to  eipTMJtnt  a  commiwioncr  to 
make  inquiry  inin  Ihe  condition  aiui  Irtyutrawnt  of  Unitt-d  States*  |jri*»oners  whercvrr 
lliey  m»y  br  r?oniine<i.  and  to  report  to  him  the  f;icl»  so  ascertainod  ;  and  there  shaU 
be  lMiU\  to  the  mUl  rommissioner,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
I|i|ift>pm1f*il.  tlie  srnn  uf  doUsirs  jk-T  month  for  his  services 

tii*l  n^cvmAry  tmvcding  ezti^nses :  Prvvlded,  Thnt  the  gross  snm  so  paid  shall  not 
«xceetl  tdx  thousand  dollars. 


11.      KiCMORIAL   JN  RELATION  TO  UlfiTED  STATES  FRlROVEES. 

Tathe  HononxJttU  the  Semite  and  Hituse  of  Rrprr/terttntlres  of  the  United  A^tate*  of 
Amrrim  in  dyngrtSH  (tRiteinhted :  Your  niemoftalist  respeetfuny  reproRi-nta  that,  In 
Mbmitting  his  n*port  to  the  President,  as  commiwioner  uf  the  late  Internutionnl 
femtentinry  Cofip-est^  of  London,  he  reconiracnded  the  cstabllaliment  by  tlic  United 
Suti'9  of  onu  or  more  civil  pris*:)ns,  in  vvbicb  tho  prinelples  and  methods  of  prison 
di»fi}iHfi«f«  approved  by  the  siiid  congress,  might  h©  appllod. 
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It  is  beyond  question  that  society  has  a  grave  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  men 
whom  it  has  convicted  and  imprisoned  ;  a  responsibility  which  can  be  met  only  by 
wise  and  ptticnt  efforts  to  return  iliem  to  freedom  better  men  than  they  were  wbon 
committed.  But  if  such  responsibility  exists,  it  must  attach  itself  directly  to  the 
power  which  punishes.  Can  this  power,  then,  rightfully  transfer  its  responsibility  to 
another,  over  whose  action  it  has  no  control  ?     Your  memorialist  thinks  not. 

It  is  c<iually  post  doubt  that  the  measure  proposed  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  lowest  estimate  fur  the  annual  keep  of  United  States  civil  prisoncrSyr 
under  the  present  system,  is  $250,000 ;  and  the  actual  cost  probably  exceeds  that 
sum.  All  this  expense  might  be  saved  to  the  government  by  the  establishment  of 
penitentiaries  for  the  treatment  of  its  own  prisoners.  In  government  prisons  man- 
aged with  ordinary  ability  and  honesty,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  can  be  made  to  pay 
all  expenses,  and  earn  a  surplus  equal  to  the  expense  of  transportation. 

A  national  penitentiary,  where  the  reforms  recommended  by  the  Congress  of  Lon- 
don may  be  put  in  practice  and  their  value  shown,  would,  no  doubt,  in  time,  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  like  reforms  in  the  prisons  of  the  several  states. 

Still,  your  memorialist  does  not  come  before  Congress  asking  for  immediate  action 
of  the  kind  indicated  above.  A  preliminary  work  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
Watment  of  United  States  prisoners,  wherever  confined,  so  that  the  tacts  thus  ascer- 
tained may  be  spread  before  Congress,  is  all  that  is  now  asked  ;  and  such  an  inquiry 
may  be  conducted  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  gained.  • 

Your  memorialist  further  asks  such  modification  of  the  existing  United  States 
commutation  acts,  as  will  extend  the  benefits  of  commutation  to  United  States 
prisoners  in  the  States  and  Territories  which  have  no  commutation  laws  of  their 
own.  In  states  where  such  acts  exist,  their  bcneflts  are,  by  act  of  Congress,  already 
granted  to  prisoners  sentenced  by  national  courts  the  same  as  to  those  sentenced  by 
state  courts. 

Subsequently  a  hearing  wjw  accorded  to  the  seci-etary  befoi-e  the 
judiciaiy  committee  of  the  House  of  Repi^esentatives,  when  he  sub- 
uiitted  the  following  argument  :* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemcn  of  the  Qnnmittee :  I  come  to  you  asking  two  things 
— a  modification  of  the  commutation  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  authority  to 
inquire  into' the  condition  and  treatment  of  United  States  prisoners,  wherever  they 
may  be  confined.  It  is  presumed  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  and  on  that  point  I  will,  therefore,  say  nothing. 

The  inquiry  proposed  is  with  reference  to  the  ulterior  question  of  the  establishment 
by  the  national  government  of  one  or  more  penitentiaries  for  its  own  convicts.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  such  convicts  are  treated  in  some  prisons  with 
undue  lenity,  in  others  with  undue  severity  ;  both  extremes  being  equally  opposed  to 
the  true  ends  of  prison  discipline  ;  while,  in  all,  though  their  reformation  may  not  be 
wholly  ignored,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  best  and  wisest  means  to  that  end. 

In  my  report  to  the  President  as  Government  Commissioner  to  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress  of  London,  in  1872,  I  recommended  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  prison,  or  prisons,  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  such  recom- 
mendation, by  finding  that  the  same  policy  has  been  urged  upon  Congress  by  Attor- 
ney-Greneral  Williams,  and  by  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  argument  for  this 
policy  rests,  as  I  conceive,  on  the  double  ground  of  duty  and  interest.     I  look  upon 

•Tbo  tamo  was  afterwards  a'Mreused,  as  a  written  commnnication,  to  the  Judiciary  com* 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  and  read  before  the  committee  by  Senator  ConUing. 
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^||>«  duiif  nf  the  goveniiiient  to  care  for  its  own  convicts,  because,  having  of 
sily  a  respojiMbility  wiUi  regard  to  them,  that  cnn  be  mot  only  by  honest  ctlorta 
Ui  ebAAgc  their  character  and  life,  the  government  can  not,  as  it  seems  t*  me,  prop- 
erty tntntfer  that  i^sponsihiUty  to  nnoihcr  power  (tlie  states),  over  whose  action  it 
liAS  oocKMitmL  I  look  opou  it  na  the  inttrfiti  of  the  government  to  have  its  own 
iMpmtrntiarie)!,  becaiiiie  the  hirge  sums  now  spent  uj^on  their  keep,  amounting  atleajit 
to  m  quarter  uf  a  miUion  doltar?  a  year,  and  prcihubly  more,  might  thns  all  be  saved. 

Itt  vupfwrt  of  this  lust  proposition,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  comniilteo  a  few  well 
I  facta.  Mr.  H  ruck  way  orgiuiized,  «nd.  tor  ten  years  manuged,  the  Detroit 
Hoiwe  of  Correction.  With  an  average  ]Hiyuihition  of  abont  400  pHsoners,  and  an 
airefupe  imprisonment  of  something  like  lOt)  days,  he  made  the  prison  labor  pay  all 
rxpei&sr*.  und  net  nn  aggregate  protit  of  more  than  $1(M),000.     Mr.  Cordier,  superin- 

ndent  of  tlie  Alleghany  County  Workhonsie,  Fa.,  with  an  average  prison  population 

'  360,  and  an  avvrage  detention  of  08  days,  paid  lust  year  all  expends  iVora  the 
I  of  prison  labor,  and  earned  a  clear  rtifih  protit  of  $14,000.  Mr,  Kice  has  been 
year*  wartlen  of  the  Slate  Prison  of  Maine.  With  a  prison  population  averag- 
iii^  Irw  than  -0(>.  the  labor  of  the  convict*  has  met  the  entire  cost*  and  produced  a 
dear  Annual  cash  surplus  oi  $2,fHKl  to  $<5,(KI0.  These  three  gentlemen  have  managed 
lilt  ladastries  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  their  re.speciive  priswins.  The  late  General 
PQiliitry^i  prison  management  has  become  t^imoiis  the  world  over  for  its  fluuncial  sue- 
crw.  During  hi»  forty  odd  years  of  service  o«  head,  successively,  of  the  Connecticut 
State*  PriiM»n  and  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  the  net  earnings  of  his  prisoners,  over  and 
•bovr  alt  current  cost,  exceeded  $300,000.  Kven  under  the  contract  system  of  prison 
tebor,  I  he  nnmher  of  self*auit|H>rliiig  stnte  prisons  is  incrtj^sing  year  by  year.  In  this 
mtmber  are  now  to  be  counted  the  state  prisons  of  New  Hnm|ishire,  Massachusetts, 

hode  Inland,  Connecticut,  Vermont,   New  Jersey.   Maryland ^  Michigan*    Illinoie^, 

liana  (South).  Indiana  (North),  Ohio,  and  perhaps  some  others.  All  these  prisons 
flow  pay  tVieir  way.  including  9.iiarieK.  and  earn  an  annual  cash  surplus^  varying  from 
two  or  three  Ihonamnd  to  forty  thoimind  dollars  each. 

But,  gentlemen,  do  not  nuden^tii rid  me  as  pn^posiug  or  favoring  any  sacriUcc  of 
OHMml  to  pecuniary  resiu Its  in  prii^on  mauiigement.  Reformation  is  cheapest  at  any 
co<^..  Hence  the  maxim  of  the  late  illustrious  Demetz  :  *-  Refbrm  as  cheaply  as  you 
can,  bni — kkfoeii.'^  But,  1  maintain,  without  fear  of -successful  contradiction »  that, 
oUier  things  being  equal,  those  prisons  arc  most  reformatory,  wliere  the  labor  is  moat 
prodortiri;. 

Still,  I  do  not  ask  the  immediate  erection  of  a  single  United  States  penltentiafy. 

liai  is  sought,  and  all  th.it  is  sought,  is  authority  to  ascertain,  hy  hgIuaI  personal 

tmin.itton^  the  prevailing  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  wliieh  United  States 
cobvicts  are  surrounded,  in  all  the  places  where  they  are  actually  tmprisoneil. 

Two  or  three  incidental  benefits,  of  considerable  importance,  wili,  it  is  believed, 
cocue  IVom  the  proposed  inqoiry. 

Two  years  hence,  we  shall  have  completed  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  exis- 
tecic«»  aa  a  nation.  Our  nationul  birthday  is  to  be  commemorated,  among  other  ways, 
I  belieTe,  by  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  national  civilization,  showing  the  progress 
wc  hftVie  made  in  law,  science,  art,  philosophy,  religion,  education,  agriculture, 
mattufiirtnres,  navigation,  commerce,  mining,  invention,  etc.,  etc.  Such  a  review 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  survey  of  our  advance  in  prison  discipline  and  reform, 
Mat^riala  for  such  a  history  exists,  no  doubt,  in  abundance  i  but  they  are  widely 
irati4«r«Ml»  and  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  inquirer.  The  commissioner, 
whn^  appointment  is  asked,  might  readily,  while  pursuing  the  siiectal  inquiry  with 
which  be  will  bo  charged,  gather  up  these  scattered  data,  and  weave  them  into  an 
tnflroctive  chapter  for  the  great  volume  of  1870.  which  shall  record  the  nation's  pro- 
fjpm  during  the  preceding  century. 
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Another  incidental  advantage :  The  Attorney-General  of  tho  United  States  U 
charged  by  law  with  tlie  duty  of  collecting  and  embodying  in  his  annual  rei>ort  tho 
criminal  statistics  of  the  Keveral  states.  This  duty  he  has  sought  to  diHcharge.  but  has 
found  insuperable  ditliculties  in  his  way.  The  commissioner,  called  for  by  this  bill, 
might,  under  instructions  from  the  department  of  justice,  do  something  toward  remov- 
ing these  diiiiculties,  securing  tho  cooperation  of  the  states,  and  organizing  tho 
necessary  machinery  for  u  work,  evitlently  held  to  he  important,  as  well  by  Congress 
as  by  the  'Attorney -(reneral,  but  found  impossible  of  execution  through  any  existing 
agencies. 

Once  more :  The  Congress  of  London,  composed  in  part  of  ofHcial  delegates 
ft-om  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  determined,  through  a  per- 
manent international  commission,  created  for  this  among  other  puri)08e8,  to  collect 
and  publi.sh  annually  a  body  of  international  penitentiary  statistics  (as  distinguished 
from  criminal  stiitistics),  upon  a  uniform  scheme,  for  purposes  of  broad  and  intelligent 
comiKirison.  and  as  a  useful  guide  to  legislation  in  penitentiary  matters.  Most  of  the 
European  governments  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  have  forwarded  their  statis- 
tical contributions  to  M.  Beltrani-Scalia,  of  Italy,  secretary  of  the  commission.  The 
member  of  the  commission  from  the  United  States,  though  holding  the  position  of  its 
president,  has  been  unable  to  ofler  any  contribution  to  the  first  statistical  volume 
to  be  issued,  because  he  had  no  means  of  gathering  prison  statistics  on  the  basis  of 
the  formulas  agreed  upon.  If  the  present  application  is  grantiMl.  arrangements  fur 
obtaining  penitentiary  statistics,  conformably  to  the  scheme  adopted,  might  be  made 
with  the  authorities  of  the  various  prisons  throughout  the  country,  by  the  person  who 
shall  be  designated  to  make  the  investigation  proposed  by  the  bill  ui>on  your  table. 
Thus  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  wheel  into  line  with  the  other  governments, 
in  the  effort  to  gather  information,  world-wide  in  extent,  and  of  a  value  not  easily 
exaggerated,  in  this  important  department  of  social  science  and  legislation. 

There  is  rejuson  to  believe  that  the  proposed  measure  will  find 
favor  with  Congress.  If  it  fails,  it  will  he  for  the  want  of  somebody 
on  the  ground  to  push  it. 

The  formation  of  co-operative  branch  a-ssociations  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  him  already  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  this 
report  The  committee  deem  this  a  matter  of  so  much  importiinco 
that  they  will  inseit  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  their  paper,  drafts  of 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  such  as  they  deem  in  the  main  suit^iblo 
for  such  orgjinizations.  As  a  matter  of  coui'se,  it  will  ]>e  in  the  dis- 
ci*etion  of  any  body  of  citizens  foiTning  themselves  into  such  a 
society  to  make  such  use  as  they  plejiije  of  these  formulas,  adopting 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  injecting  them  altogether,  and  fi*am- 
ing  better  for  themselves.* 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  prison  discipline  will  no 
doubt  take  up  all  material  points  embi-aced  within  the  important 
department,  which  has  been  committed  to  its  vigilant  and  studious 
ciuu     Still,  the  executive  committee   desire   to   offer  a  very  few 

•It  has  Ixton  Indffcd  best,  on  fnrthcr  coDsidcratloD,  to  insert  these  formalas  under  another 
beading  towardD  tbo  end  of  the  volume. 
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xemarks  on  two  or  thi'ee  points  lx?longiiig  to  this  bmnch  of  our 
work. 

There  L*  nothin*^  thtit  bo  amjizet*  olnservaut  mid  thoughtful  foreign- 
ers, who  iutei-est  thouL^lvei*  iu  the  i>tutly  hi  id  iuiproveiueiit  of  prison 
ili8ci|>rme,  im  the  eudU'ss  tiuutuatiniis  in  tlie  admiuit^tration  and  iucc^ 
sum  cliHiiges  iu  the  6tattr>  of  Auii*ricHii  pni54:in8,  arising  fi'oui  tlie  undue 
— we  believe  we  do  not  go  too  Cir  in  saying  the  duniinant — iaflneiiee 
of  imrtiziui  jwlitiej;!  in  tlieir  unuuigemeut  Again  and  agiiin  have  mem- 
berb  of  this  eomuiiltc*e  he^ird  thcise  uien  dec^law^  that  they  did  not  jsee 
how  it  was  j>05h>ihW,aniid  the  euilmrrai*sinent-y  and  olRstaclesneet^isarily 
resulting  from  such  a  s^tute  of  tlungai,  to  aAxiompliish  anything  in  the 
way  of  aoUd  progrej^  and  i-cform.  Aud»  indeed,  it  would  Im  impot^ 
sihU\  but  for  the  ehiijtieity,  energy,  stn>ng  molher-wit,  and  woudeiful 
pliability  and  power  of  ready  adaptaticju  iu  the  Araerie^au  chanu.^ter 
Thetv  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  nidicab  the  siipre^nc  defect  in  the 
prisf>u  systems  of  Anienea,  lies  in  the  pmetiee  of  political  ai^poiut- 
nienb^  and  the  consequent  ht'evity  of  otheial  tenure  and  instability  of 
ftllulini^l^ltiou*  Now  weat^far  fnau  making  war  on  party  polities. 
Witliiii  it»  appropriate  spliere,  this*  Jigent  in  our  civil  life  ha^j  au 
itii)iortJUit  and  geuerons  function.  Without  its  restniining  fnrce,  the 
ruling  power*  dnuik  with  pivrogative,  uuaweii  by  the  vigilance  of 
o|>)HHient^  and  lY'leiised  frtan  all  feeling  of  ^eslj^^m5illility,  would 
d^^enentte  into  desfxitismt  and  tyninu}'  would  hold  a  jK^rpetual  ciir- 
llj¥ai  But  thei^e  hvq  some  things  which  it  touchcb  only  to  mar  or 
to  ruin*  Thei-e  are  pn^^iuas  inttTe^its  in  iTfcrence  to  which  the 
warning  muBt  be  sounded,  ''  toueli  nut,  handle  not."  Religion  is 
one  of  these;  education  is  auutlicr  ;  and,  surely,  the  peual,  refonna- 
torj*  and  pi*eventive  institutions  of  a  8tate  constitute  a  third,  since 
tliey  combiue,  in  a  high  degi'ei%  the  chamcteristic*s  of  both,  l>eiug,  if 
they  are  what  they  ought  to  1h»,  at  ouee  religious  anil  educational. 
We  cannot  stay  to  enter  into  an  argutn<^nt  on  this  point,  for  which 
tliere  i^s  no  time ;  but  we  must  and  do  emphatically  avow  the  con- 
viodun,  that  the  system  of  political  apixuntnienbs,  which  necessjuily 
involve  a  low  gmde  of  official  t|uaIiticatiou  and  constant  chaugi^  in 
tb^  prti^u  staff,  rendei-s  nugatoiy*  to  a  gnrat  exU*nt,  the  whole  theory 
of  our  penitentiary  system,  Inspeilion  nu«y  corrtvt  isolated  abuses, 
philanthropy  may  relieve  isidatcd  eases  of  distjvss,  and  religion  may 
eflect  isolated  moral  cuits  ;  but  genuine,  comprehensive,  sytitematic, 
aod.  above  all,  jiennanent  improvement  is  impossible* 

Qoeely  connected  with  the  question  thus  briefly  touched,  is  another 
of  gravest  importance  to  penitentiary  ix^form.     That  relates  to  the 
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permanence  of  prison  officials ;    lliis,  to  their  qiiuliticationrf*     Tbc 
point  is^  oni^ht  tlic^y  to  rweivi^  n  ^iKriul  t'duiuiitjn  and  training  tori 
thoir  work  ?     Tlik  question   was  cimsulvivtl  in  thn  Loudon  0»n* 
gr<?nB,  anU  iliL^  main  t-urrent  of  upinion   tliere  wiia  in  favor  of  tlic 
im>ptwition,     Dr  Guillrnnnc,  of  Switzerland,  who  is  scriively  ^cond 
in  ahilily  and  wisd^irn  to  any  other  piison   governor  in  tlie  world, ^ 
laid  down  two  p ropi >sit i uns  :  tirst,  that  it  is  for  the  intert*.Ht  tjf  soeietyW 
tlmt  eriininals  he  refortued  ;  and,  w*condly,  that  tliey  <'iiu  i»t^  refoniK'd 
only  whtni  nneea^intrlv  .surrounded  hy  good  iidhienee^i,     Fi'oin  thc';^^ 
premises  he  ari^ned  tliat  all  prison  oti]eei*8.  the  interior  an  well  ns  the™ 
superior^  nlnndd  he  made  ae<juainted  with  hotli  the  nnvral  and  }x*da* 
gogic  means  of  penitentiary  treatment,  and  that  such  an  aecpuiint^ 
anee  involved  the  i\*eoi^nition  of  the  princi[)Ie  that  a  spirial  edncaticai™ 
of  prison  oiKcer^  is  indi.spen.sahle  to  tlirir   liighest  ettieieney,      \Vht*iiH 
the  late  illustrous  Demet2  was  aliont  to  found  what  hart  i^inee  lK*eomo 
the  fin'-funied  ajL^rieultural  |)enitentiary  colony  i»f  Mettrjiy%  he  s[>ent 
an  entire  year.  l>efore  opening  tlie  e.slahli.shment,  in  instructing  iuid  i 
training  his  future  helpers,  or  agents,  iia  tliey  are  there  called,  on  th«sj 
ground  tliat  th<^  tiisk  of  ebauging  had  hoyn  into  good  oiie«  wa«  not 
one  to  he  cuntided   to   tlie  tii'^t  ci>nier'8,  lK?ing  a  nerions  eliarw,  that' 
demantled    minds   thoniughly    prepnn>d,     eirtiiY;    self-devotion »    and. 
monility  ahove  anspieion.     That  normal  or  tmining  eelK>i>l  has  Im 
kept  U[j  ever  sinee,  a  ptTiod   of  thiity-six  ye^irn,  and  M.  Denietz  hn 
been  otten  ht*ar<t  to  my   that  if  it  shonUl  Im*  closed,  Meltray  it5<el 
nuiiit  eeatii'. 

This  conmiittee  regards  it  as  idle  to  imagine  that  a  just,  wise  and 
humane  prison  code  can  he  eanied  out  sneei'ssfnllj  where  a  titadntin- 
istration  eanu(H  W'  hath     To  ileal  with  delinquents,  not  by  short  and 
feharp  methods,  hut  through  the  slow,  eautioiis,  pains-taking  pitJcessiiiH 
which  nhstnict  justice  antl  eulighttnicsl  humanity  alike  point  imt,  and 
which    the  attaimnent  of  gennaie  ret\>rmatory  resjults  imperatively , 
demands — all  I  Ins  requiri's  a  chuss  of  agenl>s  which  isja^t,  oh  a  body,  I 
be  cre-ated.     Nor,  in  our  judgment,  can  such  ci-eation  ever  Im*  etTeetedJ 
exi'cpt  by  sptvial  t^llbrt,  H]n*eial  educatit»n,  special  training  to  Ihnt  ejul 
The  reformation  of  fallen  humanity  is  a  Wiak  as  ciimplex,  as  dtdieatc,J 
lis  difficult,  and  demanding  qualities  of  head  and  heail:  as  high  and 
broad  as  any  ever  cotnniitted  to  hununi  agency,  and  as  woiihy  of  Ix'ing 
niise<.l  to  the  dignity  c»f  a  special  ealling,  or  profession,  a.s  any  within j 
the  wide  range  of  hnman  employment.    If  law,  medicine,  jnut  divinity  ;J 
if  engineering,  militaiy  eonnnand,  and  Heh(w>l-keeping ;  if  scnlptureJ 
music  and  painting  ;  if  even  the  very  handiemfts  that  call  for  mere 
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manual  dexterity,  demand  a  sfH^'ial,  lechiiical  education  in  those  who 
devote  tlK^in^Ivi^  to  thcsic*  callings,  why  not  equally  the  work  of  the 
|)irij9iiu  keeper,  whmo  prujKT  hu.sineg%> — the  irgenemtion  and  redeoip- 
lliou  of  fallen  innnoituls,  tlio  cure  of  sank  all  yick  and  Icprouis  with 
-is  the  peev  of  any  of  them  in  the  dignitj%  grandeur,  and  lienefi- 
r^nce  of  ihi  aims?     But  this  mutjt  ncceisiHiy  I'eforai — a  I'eftuiii  abso- 
lutely ettientiul  to  the  highest  entk  of  prison  disi'ipline — nmst  vviut 
upon  the  elimination  of  paitisiui  polities  from  our  prison  aduiinisti*a- 
tkuL    It  would  be  nmduet^  to  pmpase  it  so  long  iis  things  remain 
among  us  in  iitatu  quo. 

There  is  ani>ther  mwisuii?  of  ivfiani,  wliieh  pi'obal>ly  wiH  not,  as 
All  aetual  polices  earrj'  all  votes?,  though  few  will  deny  the  abstract  jus- 
lice  of  it.     It  is  the  substitution  of  iiMletinit^}  or  reforraatoiy  sentences, 
ia  place  of  8ent4»nees  measured  by  the  merp  lapse  of  time.     The 
priaciple,  in  this  precise  form^  w;ts  tiist  announct^d  by  Mn  Frederic 
Hill,  of  Englaudf  the  emiueut  author  of  "Crime  :  it^  Causes  and 
Cure."  and  for  many  years  inspci'tcn*  of  county  and  borough  prisons, 
Bret  in  8i*otlandt  and  atVrwards  in   England.     This  principle  has 
been  accepti-d  and  ably  advocated  !>y  many  distinguished  penolo- 
pi^t^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  notably  by  Despine,  of  France; 
fiuillanme,  of  .Switzerland;   Matthew  Daveupoit  Hill,  of  Eughmd, 
:aiil  Brock  way,  of  America.     Who  of  us  tliat  attended  the  Cinein- 
ptt  Congress  can  forget  the  very  able  argument  in  support  of  this 
principle,  as  given  by  the  last  n;uued  nf  these  gentlemen  in  his  pajier, 
eatitled   **The   Ideal  of  a  true   Prison    Sj^stem  ?^'     The  principle 
Allows,  as  a  necesisaTy  logical  re^sult  from  that  theory  of  public 
|junishment,  which  teaches  that  the  end  of  such  punishment  is  the 
protection  of  society,  and  that  society  is  best  pr(»t^eted  by  the 
reformation  of  the  trauBgreflsor*     By  this  theoiy  the  criminal  is 
rofttraioed  of  his  liberty  because  he  is  a  dangerous  man  ;  his  unre- 
^ricted  fret^lom  would  be  a  constant  menace  and  peril  to  societj'. 
It  is,  therefore,  equally  impei*ativ(%  on  the  double  ground  of  right 
aad  security,  that  socuety  let  him  go  im  soon  as  it  is  rationally  con- 
vineeii  that  it  will  be  safe  tn  do  so,  and  that  it  hold  him  in  durance 
klong  a^,  on  the  other  hand,  it   is  rationally  convinced   that  he 
lid.  immediately  on  his  liberation,  return  to  a  career  of  spoli- 
fatioii  jukI  crime.     For,   wluit  ivason  is  there  to  further  restmin 
\\o  object  of  his  imprisonment  has  been  gained »  or  to  set 
bifii  fove  that  point  has  been  reached?     On  the  former  sup- 

[po^tioD  lii-s  continued  restraint  would  be  unjust,  both  to  the  criminal 
land  to  society;    to  the  criminal,   l>ecausc  the  nwessi^  nch 
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restmint  would  have  L^fusod  ;  to  society,  1>ccau8©  it  would  tlu'it*by 
iniim.su  u  nefdles8  l>urdt'ii  ui>(H1  it^K^lf.  And  itif  lalUrr  proc*-duit 
v\*ould  Fxi  woi'sc  tlum  iif>surd|  Ikh^uisc  there  woidd  K*  llie  dami 
riM:iuii  for  coiitimiiiiir  thr  detention  that  originally  exi.>ied  fa 
impttj^iijg  it ;  in  othir  wt^rds,  for  ki'eping  its  f*n'  pultitig  him  il 
priisoih  Still,  however  eoiisonsiut  this  principle  rnny  he  to  rrjisoi] 
:md  uiitynil  jubtiet%  it  nmst  l»e  tnvned  UimI  there  ii^  :i  tonnidnhle  diffi-^ 
eulty  in  the  way  uf  its  praetieid  application.  I  [\  thei'ofoi'e,  it  id  ev€ 
tx3  lie  HO  applietl,  it  is  likely  that  it  murit  Im.^  under  ei*rtaiii  liniitntioiii?. 
The  eourift  nuist  iLssign  u  nrnxiniuiii  Jmatitui  to  iIil*  p»niii>hrn<*nt,j 
leiiving^ii  dLseretioiit  greater  or  less  in  extent,  to  the  authtiritiiil 
which  are  charged  with  eanying  out  the  sentence  ;  preeii*ely  lis 
ih>ne  every  day,  with  Miuvh  exci'llent  elfect  in  senteneiiig  juvenilo* 
criininalB  to  our  reform  srlnHils,  lint  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
go  further  into  the  argument  at  prcM  nt>  iia  this  iUbo  h  a  reform 
which,  like  so  many  others,  must  wait  for  the  l>anlshment  of  [politics 
lis  the  controlling  force  in  the  govcruinent  of  our  pri-soiiB ;  for  J 
what  could  he  mure  insane  than  to  (*ommit  to  meu»  who  are  nevo^f 
permitteil  to  get  heyi)nd  the  a  A  a  of  prison  management,  the 
di^eision  of  a  tjueslron  which  c^onld  he  safely  aiiswei*ecl  only  hy  thi 
highest  intelligence  united  to  tin-  widest  experience? 

But  tliere  is  another  re  form  <if  more  immediate  and  pi'esfcjinj 
ueceasity,   involving  AvaHare   upon   an  evil  deeply  9«^ated,    widely 
spread^  and  of  the  most  formidtihle  pi'oportions  ;  an  evil  eiitn*n<'ht'd_ 
in  iutcTcst,  custom,  prejudice,  and,  ahove  all,  a  popular  indilTereneJJ 
as  iaexplicahle  as  it  in  impardonidde,     We  refer  to  our  county  jails, 
two  thousand  or  moiM?  in  nnmljer,  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  have  exist etl 
ever,  fmm  the  nodhcru  lakes  to  the  wmthern  gulft  and  I'mm  east- 
ern   eofiwt    to    wt*steru.     When    dc  lk*amnont    and    de   TocqueWlle 
reported,  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  to  the  Fi^nieh  govenunent,  uiKm 
our  penitentiary  system,  they  spoke  of  our  county  Jails  fw  among  *' the 
w^oi^t  pjisons  they  had  ever  anywhere  sinni,''     And  to-day  another     . 
intelligent  foivigner,    Mr*    Wm,   Tallack,  secivtaiy  of  the   Howar^fl 
Aijsocriatiou,  England,  who  knows  wheix^of  he  affimis,  from  ol)«?erva- 
tion  iu>  wi'll  lis  hot)k^,  in  a  paprr  sent  to  this  Congrtiss,  sjiys  :  "It  h  a 
stninge  auouudy  that  the  vast  energy  of  the  Americ4Ui  people,  who 
originated  the  Congmss  of  Ltaidon,  doe3   nt^t  appear  to  have  1 
able  tc*  ed'ec^t  any  decided  improvement,  as  yet,  in  the  veiy  nuniei 
oonnty  Jails,  which  form  the  largest  ehi^  of  American  prisons :  ii 
tutioiis  in  which  the  womt  evils  of  eongiTgate  idleness,  imperfect 
sopitrniion  even  of  the  st^xes,  eornipt  officials,  rmd  every  kind  c 
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cottstniction,  Bro  so  geneml  as  tt>  veUiin  I  he  United  States,  in  respect 
Ui  the  gi\?ait  nmjunty  uf  their  juils,  on  ihe  low  level  uf  Sjmin,  Turkey, 
EgyjH,  mill  iitJier  mevQ  isi^miAmrhavoua  ntttiotus^"  Tbougli  IroDi  a 
foi\ngmT»  "  this  witnc^ii  is  true,'^  ti»  true  as  that  by  u  poet  of  Ci^te 
ooaceniiog  hi&  ovni  eouutrymen,  wheu  be  deeki'etl ;  ''  The  Cretiium 
lire  almiydi  liun?,  evil  In'^Lslis,  slow  liellic^^.''  It  is  so  tnie,  that  it',  hy 
some  t^upiTiiaturul  proc^i*^^  our  2,0U0  jails  could  Ik*  uiil\*uted,  imd  tlio 
io^ios  thej^  cvuiceal  be  thus  iustniitly  exposed  to  our  ^iew,  a  sliriek 
wuuid  go  up  from  thii*  Congress  and  tliii^  eoiuitrv*  that  would  not 
only  nvieh  every  uook  aud  corner  of  the  laad»  hut  l»e  heard,  in  :serip- 
.tiire  plwii^,  to  the  rexy  ''ends  of  the  eiirth/'  Thei-e  might  and 
would  Ik-  h  few  eheering  spots,  little  oa^e^  seattertMl  here  and  thei-e  iii 
the  witle  detjert  of  oljtj^enity,  profanity^  wreteliednexs  tilth,  enforced 
idktie«)S  seething  eonuption,  and  divurj-  moral  di^olatiou,  that 
would  at  all  points  n](3et  the  gaze,  and  miikis  every  nerve  quiver  with 
lion'or.  Truly  them  i^  nwded  a  new  Howard  to  go  fVoni  jail  to  jail 
thnnjghout  the  length  and  l>H'a(hii  of  the  land.  A  new  *'  State  of 
Prisons'*  is  wanted^  in  which  the  manifold  ^Tongg  and  ahii^ies  pmc- 
tisied  in  our  eonuuon  jails  i>hall  Ik*  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  gi-eat  prison  reformer  of  I  he  labt  centuiy, 
ia  kif  •*  Slate  of  Priiwmh/'  dejxlt  with  the  jaiU  and  bridewells  of  that 


J  day. 


Our  whole  byst em  of  eonunon  jaila  needs,  not  simply  improvement! 
Jiut  revoluticm.  It  is  a  heirule«ui  lal»or  that  we  pn)p(«?c*i  but  it  can 
be  done.  Truth,  patience,  zC4ib  taith,  work,  are  essential  elements  in 
problem  ;  but  these  elenientb  given,  the  iudntion  is  certain.  The 
tt»fii  us  now  e.xi^ting  nnisit  be  approached— jmitlently,  no  doubt, 
md  lit  meekne^of  wisiloni ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  l)eapproaehedf 
lied  and  Imttei'ed  with  the  weapons  of  lx^ason,  of  argument,  and 
gtNllike  chanty,  till  it  is  .swept  away  by  tlic  force  of  the  a!*«uilt, 
md  a  new  and  better  system  is  adopted  in  its  place. 
TlH*re  is  but  a  single  other  jKjint  to  which  the  connuittee  would 
it  is  to  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  rightly  named  crimes 
ndists*  This  qucn^tion  is  one  which,  although  of  the  greatest 
ituportiUice.  is  little  familiar  to  the  popular  thought,  and  still  lestj  to 
tliil  legislative  action,  w^hich  nlonv  4'an  give  practical  efficiency  to  the 
itUm  alK>ilt  to  Im?  set  forth.  The  originator,  and  so  far,  prin- 
tunpion  (»f  the  proposititm,  is  Mr.  Kdwin  Hill,  of  London. 
Tbif  committee  claim  to  tlo  little  more  than  i-eproduee,  in  a  condensed 
form,  what  he  has  so  well  and  forcibly  written  u|)on  the  subject. 
HlO  coutest  between  thost^  who  w(uk  and  th(»se  wlio  plunder  is 
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nearly  a«  old  m  Ihe  wurkl  \{hM     N*>r  is  lliere,  we  fear,  iniich  groiin 

t4>  hoi*e  for  its  .s|K'etly  IrnniiialicHi.      It  is  worth   whilx5  tt)  iiiqiiiro 
whi?ther  mjciety  has  not  iiiiiih*  u  iHj.Htukp  ia  its  nHnle  of  ciiriying  c»ri 
this  coiitest     Iliw  it  tnjt  fuik^d  to  n*ti(>*»;nizc*  thf^  fui-l   ihnt  habitual 
fnniiiiahty  is  a  i'raft,  carri(*d  on,  not  sokly  hy  isohili*d  individiiulsJ 
hut  t)y  a  viitual  orjGranizntion,  <j(jniprc'hondin<r  varioui*  <rrad<'8  an<ll 
div»8tonii  of  work,  and  rerjoiring  tlie  coudjint*d  at*lion  of  capital  uikll 
hdKjr  just  as  other  cratis  do,  and,  l>eing  like  them,  too,  dojieii«k*nt| 
f*»r   it':*   e(iiitiiua*d   existtnu'C   on  thiet  union  ?     Tlien?  are  two  well- 
defined  ehis.ses  euli.'^ted  ill  eriiuiual  operation^?,  the  capita  list  i>  riiul  tlie 
operatives,  thone  wh(j  furnish  the  moans  and  those  who  work  the 
machinery  ;  and  the  fonner  are  abf^ohitely  essential  to  the  latter*^ 
The  crime-capita list«  inelnde  at  leabt  four  chiyht^  :    L  Tiie  owners  ™ 
of  houses   and    dens,    attbrding   to   criminals   domicils   and    also 
phieee  to  which  they  nuiy  resort  for  caroassd  and  low  enjoynieut&l 
2.    The  receivern  or   purchiii*c*rs  of  htoli^n  *i;4H)(Js.      3,    The  piiwa- 
l)roker-s,  who  IcJid  money  on  stich  goods,     4,  The  makem  (tf  Inir- 
glarious  and  other  instruments  used  in  eriminal  operations.     It  it^l 
to  a  givat  extent,  the  practical  inj]>nnity  of  these  capitalists,  whi**h 
supports  the  breed  of  thieves,  bnrglai^,  and  counterfeitei*s,  that  is, 
the  entire  cla«a  of  criminals  who  mi»ditate  and  plan  their  crimes  in 
advance.     As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  pttssessed  of  scjme  capital 
may%  with  al>solute  impunity,  im^  it  in  i>roviding  homes  for  crim- 
inals, arranged,  if  he  so  pleas*\  lor  Cimcealing  the  thieves  and  their 
plunder,  and  for  batfling  the  pursuit  of  the  police  ;  or  he  may,  with 
equal  imi>unity,  engage  in  the  inanufactiue  of  Inirglars',  thieves*  and 
counterfeiters'  instruments,  some  of  which  are  required  to  Iw^  of 
elalximtc   construction   and    workmanship*       It    is  true   that»  usj 
regards  those  who  cash  the  stolen  property,  either  Iiy  purchase  od 
by  loan — reiu-ivei's  and  pawubrokei^— the  law   does  prtivide   fori 
their  punishment ;   but  the  requirements  as  to  evidence  are  such  im\ 
to  make  detection  nivX  ronvictiou,  in  ordinary  cases,  all  but  im- 
po^ible.     No    thuibt,    tlic    crimhuil   capitalists,    compared    to    the] 
swanns  r>f  openitivc  phmd'Tei's»  constitute  but  a  small  class.      Hut 
iK^ing  more  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  more  eontined 
to  given  localities,  they  offer  l>y  far  the  fairest  mark  for  crimiuul 
legislation.     The  mere  (tperativc  of  the  criminal  cltiss  has  neither 
reputation  to  hazani,  nor  projierty  to  lose  ;  he  can  hide  himself  or     a 
run    away*      Nut    so,    however,    the    uian    wht*  has   invested   biafl 
capital  in  aid  of  the  predatory  cla.ss»      lie  carmot  conceal  him- 
self;   and  if  he  alm-oud,  he  nuist   leave  his  hoiL'je,  his  shop,  « 
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he  stock  behind  hini»  These  crimeKrapitiiUsts  present  a  vital  and 
exccHHlinjrly  vuhiemble  part  of  the  orjriunzaticm.  If  it  wero 
miMie  aliN>lutcly  unsafe  for  owucnj  of  propeily  to  afford  shelter  to 
halntiuil  critninMlH — ^the  .stern  rule.  "^  no  house-room  to  tlie  tlkhoneat/' 
being  rigully  enfi»r<*ed — ami  if  it  wviv  also  mude  e<|ually  nnsafi^ 
littler  to  |Miix*h}ise  stolen  profji'ity  or  to  Hdvtinee  nioney  upi>ii  it,  the 
dan  tlmt  noiv  live  by  plunder  would  Ik*  driven  to  htJ!i«sty  or  i?tuiTH- 
tioa.  Soino  jTiire  ti*ra»  in  the  town  of  Kidderndnster,  En^rliind,  it 
was  noticed  tliat  while  nioiv  linlky  articles  wem  i)eifectly  secui-e  fitmi 
ckprevlatioUt  the  iiilk  artrl  tlu*ead  lust^d  in  boniliaziue  and  earpet  weav- 
ii^  were  eonstanily  stolen.  Now,  what  wa^  the  cunae  of  thi8  strange 
anomaly  ?  Not,  sui^ly,  that  the  people  w  ei-e  honest  for  one  thing 
and  dkbonest  for  another.  But  tliis  wa^  the  reitsou  :  Kidderminster 
was  not  larsre  enou*^h  to  harbor  a  tiiider  in  stolen  cjoods  of  the 
ordinary  kind  ;  but  it  contained  uumy  ^uiall  weavers^  sonic  of  whom 
kad  both  means  and  inelination  to  buy  the  stolen  silk  and  thread. 
Cln*unidtiuiees  enabletl  capit^il  and  labor — the  eapital  of  the  small 
frcsaver  and  the  labor  of  the  thief— to  act  jointly  against  the  .silk  and 
thread,  while  they  did  not  admit  of  such  joint  action  against  other 
kitid^  of  property.  There  is  a  wtnld  of  instnietion  in  this.  It  8ii\*s 
to  »o<.'iety  :  Strike  at  the  crimp'vapitaJkt  in  your  wariaru  against 
eraoc! :  make  the  dfieji  too  hot  to  hold  him ;  desti-oy  opportunity  in 
the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  small :  and  then  evil  inclination  will 
til  domiiuit  m\\\  undeveloped  in  the  fonner  no  less  than  in  the 

r.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  adopt  this  method  of  attack*  you 
wilt  he  obliged  to  maiutaia  an  army  of  policemen  to  check  evil 
inclination  .'is  ft  ripeus  into  crime  ;  your  propi^ity  will  Ik.*  exi>osed  to 
plunder  and  your  yxMsiins  to  injury  ;  and  thousjmtls  upon  thousantlb 
of  childivn^  who  might  have  liet»u  saved,  will  be  doomed  to  gi*ow  up 
tmder  influences  which  will  comix  1  them,  by  a  law  as  inexorable  as 
which  makes  the  magnetic  needle  olxy  the  lodestone,  to  become 

criminal  army  of  the  future. 
Now,  of  what  has  bc»ejj  saicb  this  is  the  sum  :  To  the  sjioliation 

protH»rty,   the  unite<l   lution  of  ca[)ita1    mid   hdior  is  essential. 

lilual  criminality  is  sustained  hy  im  alliance  between  these  two 
eltment^  each  being  alike  indispens;djle  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
btnncss.  The  crime-capitalists  are  few;  the  opemtive  plunderers 
many.  The  law  strikes  at  the  many  ojieratives,  one  by  one ;  it 
should  strike  at  the  few  capitalists  as  a  class.  I^et  it  direct  its 
blows  agauist  the  connection  between  capital  and  kl>or,  onlitmrily 
:cnt  one,  but  iu  this  c;isc  evil,  and  only  c\il ;  nur  forbear 
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its  asBaiilta  till  it  luis  wliolly  Imjkeii  .und  tlrssolvctl  tbt*  cnniioctionj 

When  tlii?i  hulefiil  mmm  -sliall  lM*i>irivcd  in  n  vitnl  \\nrt,  it  will  porislu 
Whmi  the   cnnKT-8t(iiio   of  \Uv  IriJi'cjiia  thlnic  8h:ill  fir  niUiivr«L  thaj 
Iniiitlin^its^'lf  will  timihlf!  into  ruins.* 


I 


Ohjc*(*tiou  Wiis  itiaik'p  in  the  roiiirn^ss  of  London,  to  Mr.  Hi  IT;* 
pi'0[)(>H{ii  to  tbrhid  tht^  giving  of  ho^iisorooui  to  eriininali*  im  mi 
'•  iiii|inn'ti('ahie '^  w.'henK\  To  uii^i  this  object ioiu  he  sulKs*»<|nt'iitIy 
procunnj  from  each  of  the  societies  in  I»ndon — sevrn  in  nuniher — 
that  wro  etif^nf^vd  in  providing  improved  dwellings  tor  I  lie  working 
eltisses,  a  eertitieate  th;il  no  persons  of  Imd  ehanieler  are  ever  admit  ttnl 
to  tcnauiey  in  their  f^nildingn.  These  ec*i-tificatc^  show  thai  the 
unheal  p'Opnlutions  of  the  alin^eNiid  tenements  nmoynt  to  22,477  souts.^ 
These  tenements  niv  rapiilly  extending,  and  their  poindations  will,  sis  ■ 
a  consi*qyenct%  he  soon  largely  inereased.  Now,  if  the  joint-stuek 
societieii  can  kei*p  thieves  and  <»llier  had  eharat'ters  out  tif  their  (Iwell- 
Uig8»  it  is  certain  that  other  owners  of  sueb  pr*)perly  ean,  if  they 
choos*:*,  do  thi^  same  tldng  ;  and  if  they  ilo  nut  of  themselves  cdeet 
to  shnt  out  habitual  eriminals  from  theii-  lionses,  the  law  should  step 
in  with  its  coereive  foree,  and  compel  them  to  do  it. 

In  a  letter  addn'ssed  to  the  si'cretaiy  of  the  Natimjal  J*rison 
Assot^iation,  nnder  date  of  August  18,  1873,  Mr.  Hill  ohservi^ 
that  tliii*  objec»tion  itj  espeeially  futile  in  England,  sinei^  it  i.^  not  to 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  laws  against  ordinary  (nimes  were  made  ns 
searching  and  sti'ingent  jm  those  made  to  protect  the  revenuo 
against  smuggling,  illieit  distillation,  etc.,  a  stop  would  he  put,  t«i 
habitual  criiiu'  in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Hill's  wh<jle  letter  18  so 
instrnetive  and  valuable,  tiad  the  committee  apjiend  it«  chief 
portions,  as  well  m  the  certilicatea  abuvcs  uientioued,  a^  a  part  of 
their  report. 

For  the  Committee : 

E.  C.  WINES 


Mb.  Hill^s  Letter. 

I  am  jBTeatly  dtmck  with  >Jr.  Sevnioiir's  opcnins?  iiddreflu  at  tli«   Baltimore  Coft* 
greAB.     His  view  that  ordinary  cnnit%  ?w>  Tat  Ironi  bclnj!;  exceptmnal  in  its  nature^  is 
the  snro  outcrop  of  the  feelings  und  ncntinientw  prevalent  m  the   ronutry,  is  to 
striking,  troth  froto  Us   nmoUy  und  its   tnith.     1  rottlil  Inive   wished    that   he  bad  I 
antd  Homcthiiijaf  abont  the  nieiins  ut  prt*venting  ninrh  crime  sTin['ly  hy  tlie  removal  « 
those  conditions^  withont  which  it  could  not  be  developed.     ''  Place  an  inipi 
b&rrier  between  the  capitalist  and  tltc  would-be  thief,  and  you  wi>uid  reitdor  anbaiai 


•The  roreK<»intrU  tnken,  wilh  Iknv  nltcmtinui^,  fiiuii  Mit'  Serrutiin's  iTiiint  of  ltt*il  jeiir  Id  ttl^ 
PresldcDt  Oh  tile  LmidoTv  tVM«ifres«>     Wi^ldt*;,?  to  hrio^f  thi*  i|iieMlion  l»enirc  thi-  jjre*4*iiC  Con|^ 
t/it*  ci.*wtijitlv*.'  lta%L'  tttjt  lhiH\fiiil  it  jK'ct?!-,stti7  lo  ettUMtriit't  ti  new  Riigniiieia  fur  the  pofp 
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eaet  lijr  dctiredation  irapoHsible.*^  Mi\  Seymmir  mentfonA  niorml  and  religions  tetich- 
ij»f  *B  on©  f>f  the  matters  we  h«vu  niainty  to  look  to.  Bnl  l«t  us  not  forjei't  ilial  tltcre 
b  nmrh  (mmoml  und  frreligtous  teaching  going  on  ;  stmic  of  it  iinqiienttotiiiblj  direct 
Rfid  «f  purposes  but  vastly  more  of  it  indirt»ct  «ud  dependent  tipoti  bnd  inl)itencr«  i^mt 
thr  %tMr  might  removp,  and,  nodoiiH.  will  remove,  TrliL-never  it  shall  be  roused  out 
fiCllie  dull  Apiithy,  which  \n  the  de5|»uir  ore&rnest  refortncni. 

1  tieDturD  to  ask  you  {if  yon  think  well)  to  submit  the  ineloied  pAper,  About  the 
fiOB'Critiiinality  of  the  popiilatlon  of  the  in)i>rt>ved  dwelling  in  Loudon,  to  Mr.  Sey- 
iii«>ur,  tofelher  wilh  your  own  epitome  of  the  projwisitions  concerning  *'  crime- 
aapitfttist««''  aa  the  ruiUter  seems  to  me  of  urgent  im[iortancc ;  and  Mr.  Seymour's 
ptiiitioo  would*  I  preMime,  enable  him  to  move  with  effect  for  the  necessary  Additions 
to  fb«  rnmtnnl  luw, 

I  tMiiV  yon  ure  ticqnnintcd  with  the  difficulty,  under  onr  law,  of  detecting  a 
JUtirer  of  stolen  property,  nUhnii^rh  he  nniy  be  well  known  »»  carrying  on  that  huiii- 
We  cannot  adopt  nny  Rcheme  nnnlogouit  to  the  **  test  letter'*  pUn  In  u»e  at 
poAt-otHre  for  detecting  letter  thieves  ;  nor  to  that  of  the  mnrked  money,  by 
••It  jjotmen  at  the  tJivemu  nnd  thievish  sbopmen  are  il* 'tee ted.  I»ec}nise| 
vou  Ciitch  A  thief  in  the  very  net  of  robbing  you*  and^ — unxious  to  bring 
ibiuiwu  rveeiver  in  your  neif^htiorhfKKl  to  justtice,— »you  should  otlbr  iuflucemcntA  to 
tint  ttiief  to  tJike  the  tMwity  hI  might  way  to  the  receiver  ,^ — you  huving  refniiDed  from 
ctcti  touching  it. ^-our  ven*  iil>surd  hiw  w*nuld  hold  thut»  since  you  hud  stopped  the 
tlilef.  und  virtuolty  recovered  Uic  contrtDl  of  the  property,  it  Would  hare  h*it  its 
dMTOftrr  ftf  nMtm  pr^rptrtjf  t 

Adrertii^euient^  are  frequent  in  some  papers*  oflering  to  receive  property  of  ulmo«tt 
my  kind  and  fioui  any  pluee,  and  promising  that  the  value  «hall  he  at  once  remittcKl 
ln(k"  send<?ft  obviously  direct  incitements  to  pilfering,  if  not  worw.  Five  teat  p»r- 
eeU  wrre  made  up — looking  as  suspicions  ajt  they  could  l>e  made  to  1oi>k'— and  dis- 
IMlelied  tmm  «  remote  country  phice.  and  the  mouey  was  «ent  immediately  in  every 
inilAarc.  Surely  the  kw  should  aUow  (in  theso  cases)  '^the  engineer  to  be  hoi^tt 
wirh  his  own  petard/'  But  no;  our  wise  legi^^lalors  and  judges  have  disallowed  It, 
TraptMUg  is  not  plesisant  to  contemplate ;  but  as  yet  no  other  plan  has  been  siig- 
|nl«d.  whereby  to  break  up  the  monstrous  evil  of  the  bof»ty  market,  though  the 
1lelUti<^9  it  aflbrds  are  the  ruin  of  hnndreds,  and  oven  of  thoufiand*^,  who  otherwise 
w^i  be  found  in  the  path  a  of  honest  industry. 

Wef^  it  made  the  law  that  an  accnsed  person,  if  it  were  proved  that  he  ftdly  pur- 
pQied  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  made  unreserved  attempt.^  to  carry  out  such 
ptIfpOK,  should  be  punishable,  although  his  purpose  might  be  frustrated  by  some 
UMAnt.  accidental  or  otherwise,  or  although,  by  s<mie  hair-splitting  of  terms,  he 
might  he  held  not  to  have  committed  the  precise  olTeuce  as  defined  by  the  law.  the 
rw<»i¥era  might,  one  and  all ^  be  put  down  in  a  very  little  time  j  and  many  other 
wrongful  acta  that  now  escape  by  one  quibble  or  auntlier  would  no  longer  set  the  law 
It  nought.  It  migtit  be  necessary  to  limit  the  use  of  such  testing  proceeding* — alms 
Imi^A— to  dtily  authorized  persons,  in  order  to  prevent  attempts  to  inveigle  innocent 
f  into  crime.  But  where  there  is  a  well-kno%vn  receiviug  business  going  on,  it 
idle  to  abstain  from  tnif^-setting^  unless  other  m<?ans,  effectual  for  the  purpose, 
MlKe  diseoveri'd.  You  will  smile  at  my  <iuoiiug  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  the 
nrfl  of  Roderick  Dhn^  addressed  to  the  knight^  whom  he  half  suspect*  of  being  a  spy  ; 

"  To  the  ata«  thoniiph  spaeo  and  law  wc  lend. 
Ere  lionnd  wo  slip,  or  bow  we  beod, 
Whoever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when, 
The  prowling  fox  was  trappeti  and  slain?" 

I  look  across  the  Atlantic  more  hopefully,  for  the  promotion  of  the  means  of  pre- 
T^tioit,  than   t  can  look  at  homo.     Men's  minds  here  are  so  much  occupied  with 
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police,  prisons,  (logging,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  schooling  for  the  yonng  (a  most 
important  matter),  on  the  other,  that  they  cannot  find  room  for  what  I  may  call  the 
more  mechanical  means  of  prevention,  i.  e.,  that  of  depriving  the  predatory  classes  of 
the  aid  of  that  capital  which  is  as  necessary  to  their  operations  as  the  supply  of  blood 
is  to  the  animal  economy.  Again,  our  legislature  is  oppressed  by  its  excessive 
numbers,  upwards  of  600  men  attempting  to  do  that  which  a  well  selected  body  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  number  would  do  infinitely  better ;  the  huge,  unweildy  body, 
too,  insisting  upon  doing  numerous  things  that  might  be  better  left  to  the  lesser 
authorities. 

Copr  OF  THE  Certificates  furnished  to  Mr.  Hill. 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  respectively  connected,  oflSclally, 
with  the  buildings  of  the  societies  below  named,  certity  that  the  tenants  of  the  said 
buildings  are  without  exception  persons  believed  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  incomes 
obtained  by  honest  means ;  and  Airther,  that  tenancy  would  be  absolutely  denied  in 
all  cases  wherein  reasonable  suspicion  should  exist  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  means  by 
which  the  income  was  obtained : 

Metropolitan  Association  Population,  Charles  GatUff,  Secretary 8.984 

London  Laborers'  Dwellings  Society  Limited,  W,  A.  Greenhill,  Secretary. .'.      2,298 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  J.  Moore,  Secretary 8,820 

The  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  J.  Crouch,  Secretary 8,472 

Society  for  Improving  the  condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  Charles  Payne, 

Secretary 1,588 

OcUviaHill,  about 1,670 

Marylebone   Association  for  Improving   the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial 

Classes,  C.R.  Stokes,  Secretary 1,860 

Total  population 22,477 
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2.     Befort  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline. 

It  liwomes  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discn- 
ptioe  to  present  their  aoiniul  report  to  thib  Natioiml  Penitentiary 
and  Reformatory  Conin^oiss,  whieh  tliev  heg  leuve  to  dn,  ns  follows: 

It  has  deemed,  npon  ihit*  oecasion,  in  the  light  of  tljr*  i**^<^'iuvhes 
and  di&cnaBions  of  the  lust  few  yeans,  and  piiitieularlv  those  of  the 
fHimntsi  prison  eong-i-esBcs  of  Cineinnati,  of  London  and  tif  Bulliniore^ 
organized  and  condueted  to  a  i^nece^wful  ivsalt  uiuijdy  l»y  ihe 
Qnvrearied  activity  and  the  enlightened  acal  of  our  seei-etary  (Dr, 
WtiMv),  to  reenprtulHle  ajid  fc^nnnnarize  Uie  main  prineiples  of  prison 
diR*ipline»  a;*  it  is  now  nndeistond,  witli  illiLst rations  from  thesy^lems 
ill  aetual  operation  hy  which  th<»j?e  prlneipk-^  an%  in  part*  at  leiu*t, 
rcidized  and  enibreed.  The  neee-ssijieaof  time  and  si>ace  will  compel 
brevity,  but  the  inteili^ence  t*f  the  audiciR-elo  whom  this  Ti*p(>rt  is 
ttddi'essed,  and  their  fiuniliarit}  with  the  biiliject  conaiidered,  will 
permit  the  needful  conden^siitiou  of  statemeutt  without  risk  of  being 
nds^tinderstood. 

The  topics  of  this  i*epoit  then  will  In? :  (1)  The  various  systems 
of  priison  disciidine,  with  partieidar  reffi-ence  to  the  IrLsh,  or  Cix)f- 
Ion  sj*stem,  h^  the  betst  to  replace  onr  Anjeric4in  want  of  system. 
(2)  The  applicaliility  of  the  hciit  system  to  rdl  grades  of  prisons, 
ftom  the  gnard-houi*e,  or  hx^k-np,  to  the  prison  of  eoiivicta  sen- 
tenced for  life,  including  county  jail&  and  lionses  of  etni'ectiou,  or 
Wnrk'honscs.  (3)  The  details  of  difcH-iplinc  in  piistm,  including  the 
aelection  of  officers,  ivligioujs  and  secular  Instruction,  diet,  liospital 
treMment,  the  mark  system,  ticket-of-leave,  etc,  (4)  Tjie  actual  and 
the  i)06sible  results  of  prison  diacipline. 

1.  PiiM  and  Prt^sPiU  St/stf^ma,  It  is  not  yet  two  ceuturiejs  shice 
the  firsjt  rude  semblance  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  its  we  now 
uudei^tnnd  the  phmse,  wiis  put  forth  in  theory  (hardly  in  practice) 
in  fhe  city  of  Rome,  and  by  the  wis<iom  of  its  pontifl',  then  Clement 
XI*  This  townsman  of  Rajihaeb  w^hen  new  to  the  papal  office, 
ItndBd  to  Ik?  in8cril)ed  over  the  piatal  t)f  his  nevs^  pris<»n,  in  17U3,  the 

tentioits  maxim  which  How\iih1  afterwaj*d  adopted  m  hib  o\vti  : 

m  est  imprfjf/a^  cfn'rct  jHina,  nitti profit in  t*ffickts  iiiMcq/Iina—^^ 'T\b 

idle  to  coerce  the  bad  by  puuislimeut,  without  making  them  better 


Li\  iJigstoni  lo  Crofloii  and  Briii'kwiiy,  ihe  Uet»l  living  Lleiiioiistrators 
of  a  science  somewhat  older  and  far  .simpler,  l>iit  much  less  iiiider- 
jstuud,  than  the  si'ienee  of  ehemi.stry.  Jolm  Ilowfird  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rlaek.stone  echoed  it  in  17 VJ,  when  they  wrote,  in  tlie  jn*eam- 
We  of  an  aet  of  Parliament,  their  hope  *>f  ''not  only  deterriVi*^  othens 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  hnt  altio  of  rcfm^nnnijj  Ihe  iiuli- 
vidnal  ;''  and  in  the  hundred  yeai>i  that  have  Mince  piiHsutl,  this  .sen- 
timent ha.si  funnd  ntteranee  in  tlie  perial  etxles  of  every  civihzt*d 
nation.  To  pnt  it  in  praeticc  has  hcen  found  more  ditheult  th:in  to 
ntter  it ;  hnt  varitjus  8y.stenj8  have  heeii  in^eni*iiif>l3^  framed  and  4*ur- 
mvstly  adminii^teied  for  ll»e  pnrpase  yf  eonihinini^  reformation  with 
pnni^hmeot.  Of  these  systems  the  Itite  Senator  Sunnier  (who  in  liia 
early  earwr  yvm  an  t*nllL^htened  nm]  eannv^t  prison-refotint'r),  writing 
many  yearn  ago,  mentinned  three  a^  having  l>een  in  force  durinir  hm 
Itfc-tinio :  The  Aioiitart/,  the  StjMvnUe  (or  Penn.syhanian),  and  the 
Qmffregate  (or  Anhnrn),  ttysten\8,  Bnt  he  added,  with  thai  nxn* 
fon'^ight  whieh  made*  8u  many  n{  his  ntteranee^  prophetii',  ''  Per- 
Innis  the  separate  system  mighi  hi*  moditinl,  so  ;is  to  admit  instruc- 
tion and  labor  together,  in  a  small  ehtss,  sekdeil  after  a  proha- 
//on(f?y  y/(?/7Vj»<i  o/'Vy>(7ni//'>yi,  lus  specially  worthy  of  indulgence  iuid 
eonfidenee.--  Such  a  modifieation.  lie  adds,  was  reeonnnended  \>y 
Edward  Livingston  in  1827, — andsneh  tiie  Irish  interniediate  [irison 
at  LiLsk  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  Ihls  exempli  tied  in  imietiee.  And 
tlie  Irish  or  ("nifton  system  of  jaison  nninngcitH'Jit.  whicli  htis  grown 
np  since  Snnnier  wrote,  is  now^  superseding  lioth  the  s<*parate  and 
the  congregate  systi^nis,  out  of  which  it  grew,  and  of  which  it  is  a 
comhination  in  their  liett^^r  elementis.  The  aepaiutc  system  still 
succetnls  in  several  of  the  Ije«t  Enropean  Jamisons,  and  it  nominally 
prevails  in  many  of  tijc  Pennsylvania  prisons  ;  hut  in  the  greater 
pait  of  Enrope  and  America,  the  congiTgate  system.  <'ither  that 
of  Anhnrn,  or  one  more  lax,  is  in  connnon  nse.  It  is  tht»  latter 
whieh  the  Crofton  system  ought  immediately  to  replace  in  America. 
Peihapa  it  m  strictly  jii>*t  to  give  this  systeui  (conimoidy  known 
a«  the  Irish  Convict  System)  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  since 
it  was  first  reduced  to  a  permanent  and  fe^Lsihle  fonn  hy  him.  But 
the  man  of  genius  by  whom  it  wim  inv(*nted  was  Captain  ilaeono- 
chic,  who  prweded  Crofton  hy  more  than  a  dozen  years.  He  lived 
to  see  his  nn^thod  adtjpted  Ivy  Crofttui  in  Ireland,  and  to  witness  the 
tirst  n'snlts  of  tie  t  xlraordinary   njidertuking  in  tliat  country,   hy 
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whkh  the  whole  tenilency  of  prison  discipliue  hag  been  changedi 
and»  as  it  now  beenis,  oluuifrt^d  nnich  for  the  better.  For  until  Captuin 
(nour  Sir  Walter)  Cn»rroii,  in  l^.'i3,  lM?*ran  to  investigate  officially  the 
Iri>h  pri8i»ns»  which  he  afterwards  ivgulated  and  controlled,  with 
Mich  remarkuble  rej<ult«,  the  tendency  in  Enrope  nnqnestionahly  was 
towunl  the  {jepanite  or  PcnnisylviUlia  system*  which  k  8till  com- 
iHonly  mid  tavurat>ly  known  in  most  uf  the  European  countries. 
Thii»  in  Austria  there  are  cellular  prii^un^,  though  chiefly  used  ajst  a 
pirpanition  for  assm-iated  labor  ;  in  liclginni,  out  of  2(>  prisons,  18 
are  cellulur  (that  is,  on  the  separate  or  Pennisylvania  plan),  and 
four  more  are  now  changing  to  that  plan  from  Ihe  congregate 
method*  In  Dt  innark  there  is  one  eelluhir  |>nson  ;  in  France  there 
tti-e  ufew  ;  in  litiden  and  Bavaria  the  cellular  system  exists  in  part ; 
in  Pnissia  it  prcvaili<  in  lli<*  largi^st  pristni ;  in  the  rest  of  Gei'niany 
it  is  not  unknown.  In  HoUami  the  8tn>ug  tendency  is  to  cellular 
iH*p: t nit  i on ,  y e 1 1 h e  C r u f t o n  l^y st t i n  li as  n  i a u}'  ad v< icates.  I n  S w i tzer- 
land,  Norw^ay  and  Sweden  it  retains  sonic  share  in  the  favor  of  the 
government  and  people,  though  the  Iriish  t^ysteni  is  su|)plautiug  it; 
in  Ritfisin  it  set^ms  to  have  no  foothold.  In  England  it  is  less 
teemed  than  formerly,  and  the  name  is  true  in  our  own  country^ 
Ihei-e,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  has  not  of  late  years 
receh'ed  its  fair  share  of  the  public  attention  and  respect.  The 
eongivgate  system,  and  nomiuaily  the  Auburn  pbni,  hits  displaced 
be  eelluhir  or  Peniisylvanin  system  almost  everywhere  in  America^ 
icept  at  the  two  great  piisons  of  Philadelphia.  Tliere  it  is  stiU 
hi  fkvur,  and  in  tin*  J^istern  penitentiary  it  is  now  administered 
with  2eal  ami  intelligenc**  by  excelleut  iifficers.  Thcaigh  CK*cupying 
!jo  small  a  ticld,  proixn'tiomitcly,  the  st^paiate  system  in  America 
««?rves  a  useful  purpose  in  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  congregate 
prisons  in  wirne  small  degree.  lis  great  rival  for  nearly  half  a 
century  has  been  the  moditied  Auburn  system  practised  at  the 
Charlestown  State  Prison  in  Massjichusetts,  which  of  Int^*  years  has 
a  new  warden,  who  seems  to  Ik?  well  satistied  with  his  own  method  of 
ilii^'ipliue,  and  seotfc  at  the  Croftou  system  without  uudei^stand- 
iag  it. 

S.  The  bent  S}fMem  appIicaUe  to  ail  Prisona.  In  spite  of  many 
louht^  raised  against  it,  nnd  some  inherent  or  avoidabk*  defects,  w^e 
elieve  the  so-calletl  Irish,  or  Croftou,  system  to  be  the  best  for  our 
American  prisons, — and  this  not  only  for  the  state  piisons  and 
penitentiaries,  but  for  tho^se  of  all  grades.  Of  course  the  whole 
thlncry  of  the  mark  system,  intermediate  prison,  preliminaiy 
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separation  and  ultiuiatc  lirkct-ol-leavc,  ciiiiuoi  be  worki*«l  in  guard- 
lioascis  and  hlalion-hoiisc.s,  where  tlie  jirLsuniMS  hiKntl  laita  few  imurs 
of  the  ni|iht  or  tlje  tiny,  lint  the  .sjiliit  of  the  Cn>ft(»ii  8yt?tein  wiU 
apply  to  long-i^eatuiiced  ov  f5hurt-M.'nteiicod  pei'souH,  to  jtiiLs,  **  Iwk- 
nps,"  work-houses,  niid  mII  olher  prisoni^  wiiere  men  and  women  are 
i*hut  up,  and  we  sliuU  be  Jimeli  mistaken  if  we  do  uot»  witliin  a  tew 
ycai-s,  see  it  so  applicil  in  6onm  of  the  shittn*  of  onr  Union* 

What  is  now  needed  mom  than  any  one  thing  in  Ameriean  pii^on 
tliseiphne,  Is  (he  eenUvilizatajn  of  nW  the  prison.^  of  one  jmisdietion, 
by  plaein;::  ilnnn  all  under  one*  eontrol  and  inspeetion.  Tlie  prison 
system,  like  the  K'hool  ^ynti'm  nf  :i  tjlate,  fcihtndd  be  a  eoni^iKti^at 
ittlaplation  of  tnw  f^rtulv  of  i»ri:!K)n8  to  every  oliier  throii^diout  the 
w  hijle  jurisdiction  wdiere  tlie  siune  nnthority  prevails.  Not  that 
prifcjoneni,  hke  pupils,  slionld  gi'-iduate  npvvarfl  from  one  seh*)ol  of 
erime  to  luiotlier,  until  they  tinish  their  crimhud  ethieiition  on  the 
R'jijjbld,— Ihonixh  this  is  not  seliloni  the  result  under  present  eireum- 
stancea  One  of  the  nK*i?t  atroeicnjs  nundtn-s  in  New  Kn inland,  a  few 
yeai's  ago,  was  comnntted  by  a  crimuial  who  bt^an  to  Ix^  arre^jtea 
and  lodged  In  the  station-house  before  he  was  twelve  yeai>i  old  ;  who 
pHK'eeded  fr<nn  the  stiition-htnise  in  the  reformatory  prison  ;  from  the 
refiirmatioy  to  the  houtn*  of  eoi'reetiou  ;  from  the  house  of  eoritM."tion 
to  the  atate  prison  ;  fnan  the  stutr  pri.son  (o  the  army  in  time  of 
eivil  war  ;  tVi»m  the  army  to  the  luaise  of  eorreetion  iiHain  ;  tbenee 
to  the  i^'vnv  of  his  erinje,  whieh,  when  det^eted,  h'd  to  his  mtnrn  to 
the  stiite  prison,  whenee  in  fhie  ecHii-se  of  linu*  he  wmim  led  out  for 
exc\*ntion  within  the  prison  yard,  liviv  the  slepa  in  erimo  and  in 
inuiishment  were  so  exaetly  timed  to  eaeh  t»ther,  that  tins  mnrdeivr^'s 
career  tie(»m8  ulniost  like  the  gradnrd  ednentitni  whieh  leads  the  youth 
than  the  primaiy  to  the  gmmnuu*  ai-hoi»b  theuec  to  the  high  bchoob 
tla*  eolle*re,  the  ptotessiiHial  sehtir>l,  in  due  sneetWioii,  until  at  last  he 
take;^  his  degree,  an  a<*<•oMlpl3^hed  lawyer,  physieian,  or  other  profes- 
sional uiiUL  But  it  is  no  sueh  grim  satin*  on  the  term  ''  prii^oii  dis- 
eipliu*^^*  of  whieh  we  are  now  speaking ;  but  rather  of  sueli  a  grada- 
tion of  prisons  m  sliall  exclude  from  eaeh  higher  stage  llio^e  who 
have  passed  through  and  l>een  iK-netitrd  by  the  lower  piisons.  That 
would  be  the  ideal  sy-stem  whieh  would  di8nii*i6  forever  from  the  niinor 
priw*)ns  tlmse  who  had  been  instrneteit  in  a  ret\>rmatory,  and  would 
exeludi'  frnni  the  state  prison  thosi'  wdhi  had  undiMg<ine  the  mildtT 
penaltiiu  And  the  nearer  w*e  can  bring  thc^se  diflerent  elajaseB  of 
pribtnis  under  one  genei-al  ujana^enjent,  the  nmre  etfeetive  shall  we 
find  their*  deterrent  and  preventive  jxjwer,  now  eontesbedly  60  bmaU. 
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Natimtlly  enfiught  we  see  the  Ixist  examples  of  this  centriilizaiion  of 
pridotis  ill  the  smanor  states,  riiiil,  jK'ihaps;  Rhode  Island  comes 
Qcaregt  to  what  i&  hei^  s{K>keu  of.  In  the  year  1><73,  however,  the 
state  of  Maine  i>as6ed  a  law  which  has  greatly  sin^plilied  the  muiiage- 
meiit  of  its  load  priisoiis,  and  is  worthy  of  iinitati(»n  eli^ewheit?.  The 
power  to  employ  coiiviet«  in  the  county  prii^onb  of  Mmiie,  and  to 
tmiififer  them  from  one  of  thest*  sixteeu  prkoiis  to  another,  is  now 
VQflled  m  tlie  three  ifispeetoi-h  of  the  state  prison  at  Thonuiston  ;  so 
that,  praetieally,  all  the  Mahie  convieti^,  exeept  the  boyss  in  the  state 
reformatory,  are  imder  uae  l)oai*d  of  control.  Tlie  itiiults,  pecuniary 
and  momi,  are  deelamd  to  Iw  *?ood,  ami  after  a  longer  trial  of  the 
m*w  system  they  will  douhtle^ss  be  still  l>t»tter. 

The  primary  prisons,  properly  spe^dvinff,  shoirld  not  l)e  i-eekoned 
the  houses  of  aiTi^st  and  ilett^ntion,  bnl  ralhcr  I  he  reformatories  to 
which  young  ofleudefs  aiv  sent  for  montlxs  or  yeai's.  Guard-houses 
id  jails  aiv  the  way-stations  and  wailing-rooms,  in  which  crime  is 
njjHjnirily  che^-ked,  but  not  systematically  dealt  with  as  crime  ; 
they  are  the  mere  veutilmltM  of  the  prison-house  of  a  community, 
In  the  truant-school  and  the  refonnatoiy  we  enter  upon  the  prison- 
house  itself, — the  lower  stories,  jibove  which  ai*e  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection (or  as  these  are  sometimes  called  work-hoU8t*s)  and  peniten- 
tiaries or  state  prisoni^ — "ctmvict  prisons''  as  they  ai-e  tenned  in 
Enirland  and  Irehuid.  And  it  is  interrsiing  to  observe — csix'cially 
when  the  olisin^via*  favoi's  the  application  uf  the  Irish  or  Crofton  sys- 
tem of  prisou  discipline — that  in  the  lower  and  the  upper  stories  of 
our  thiXH^-story  prisoivsystem,  the  method  of  Maconoehio  and  Sir 
^Walter  Cmfton  has  already  made  an  entrance  and  establfshiHl  itself 
aietly  and  gniduully.  In  the  state  prisons  the  ''  commutation 
laws,'*  by  which  sentences  ai^  shortened  for  good  behavior,  are 
the  entering  weilge  of  the  new  syslem ;  followed  ratlnr  tWldy, 
ag  we  see^  by  the  etlbits,  public  and  private,  to  provide  for 
discharged  prisoners,  not  yet,  as  in  Ireland,  under  strict  police 
gupei*vt:iion.  In  the  refonnatorii-s  the  whole  cliscipline  aims,  and  \im 
long  aimed,  at  what  the  Crofion  method  seeks,  and  in  some  degiTC 
acL-ompHshi^.  Hoix^  rathrr  than  fear,  and  the  constant  pressure  of 
giKNl  motives  mther  than  bad  ones,  are  relied  upon  in  these  prisons 
for  \yo\^  and  girls :  and  it  is  in  the  sanw  line  that  Mnconochie  and 
Sir  Walter  workt^d  among  their  mature  and  gray-headed  culprits. 
Scarcely  a  lad  in  any  of  our  ref(»roi  sc^hools  ser\'es  out  his  whole 
sentence  if,  m  it  ought,  it  runs  during  his  unnority.  He  is  in- 
structedf  diecipluied  in  labor  and  in  selt-control,  and  then  sent  out 
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into  the  world  nii  tickel-of-lwive.     Tlie  mmw  ^IiduIcI  be  clouc  in  ul 

our  prLsoiiH  ;  atul  \di('H  tJjin  iiriuciplf  i»  oijcf  adinittod  ?uui  ncWii  iipou 
uiethotlically»  we  huvi*  all  that  ia  inhiiLSirally  vnhiuhk*  in  the*  CiulYuii 
t»)c»tt*iii,  Tllb  k  u|ip!iruhl(%  wi*  doulrl  iiot»  lo  all  gnides  of  prit$i>i]8  : 
to  i^umv  with  inure  tlittirylty  Xhnn  lo  uthei-h,  aiid  to  iitaic*  with  entire 
ijiwe,  But  we  look  to  it^  intrtKlyt'tioji,  and  to  a  lK?tter  apjHeeiutitm 
and  iitilizatioii  of  what  in  be^t  in  the  ^purato  :$y&teni  of  Penii^^ylvuiiiut 
for  whaljtver  iniprovemeiiL  the  eomiiig  genenition  lihall  witiiet^^  m  our 
prii»on8, 

iJ,  774f  DtUiih  of  Dmrjplm^,  Ed  ward  Li  v i ii«;ston ,  our  greuta^t  mid 
wisfCfit  Aiueriean  wriUu*  upon  jniial  leirinktioii,  says  ia  the  introduc- 
tion to  \m  Loiii.siuna  Code,  anil  .says  very  tndy  :  '*  The  detiiili^  of 
inipmonmefil,  i'!S|X'eially  if  eoui>led  with  labor,  mitst  healrktlt/  dt^jined 
by  the  law.  Any  dij>cR4ion  kft  to  the  jailor  ab  to  the  mode  of  inflict- 
iug  it,  maketj  hhn,  and  not  the  jud^e,  the  arbiter  of  the  enlprit'ts  fate* 
He  may,  without  proper  liinitii  to  his  authority,  ehange  the  ^^iiteuce 
of  a  few  years'  eoiitineuient  into  the  siUiie  period  of  exquisite  niitiery, 
followed  by  U)&i  of  lienlth  or  of  life;  and  he  uiu}'  do  this  without 
ineurriu<r  iniy  penalty.  If  lie  may.  at  hi^  di.seretion,  inlllet  stripes  for 
diyobedit'nei'  or  want  of  i"e>pwt  j  if  it  is  his  i]uiy  '  by  all  me4in^  in 
hhi  power  to  make  the  convicts  feel  the  awful  degradation  and  nii«M3iy 
to  which  their  vii'ic*rrs  ctjnin^*'s  had  reduced  them/  (hen  hnpiisonna^nt 
is  the  woi-^t  of  all  pnni.shmenlh,  iK'cauH'  thcm*»st  unequal.  The  law, 
then,  tnu«t,  in  every  particular  that  can  Ijc  foreseen,  i'e*j:ulate  the  coil- 
duet  of  tbosi^  to  wh(jijo  ke<'pinir  the  prisoner  is  to  l>e  conmiitUxL'- 

ThcMMemarks  are  eminently  t*ne,  and  (he  experience  of  sd I  our 
lai"ge  prisons  is  daily  pinvinL^  Ihrir  linlh  ami  wisdom.  Equally  |)er- 
thient  to  our  tinu-  and  lonnlry,  e.spccially  since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  (wiiich  ;ruve  a  <rivat,  and  by  no  means  wholly,  IxMieticial  promi- 
nence to  the  milit4iry  spiril  and  type  of  chanicter)  are  these  olisciTU- 
tmns  of  Cai>tain  Maeonochic»  v/ho  hail  himself  l>eeii  a  soldier :  **Tbe 
military  ty|>e  now  uiiivcmally  followed  in  our  prisons  shoukl  beabok 
jshe<L  and  a  rlrriral  or  UiiKsionary  one  .sulistitutrd.  The  objcrts  of 
niililnry  and  j)ri.son  d».s<.npiine  am  ilirectly  opi>osed,  and  thi-y  cajiuot, 
theivfoiv,  ])i'  advantageously  pursued  by  the  sauie  means.  The  one 
is  nii'ant  to  train  men  to  iwi  together  ;  the  other  should  be  to  pix'jKU'e 
theiu  siifely  and  advrnitageously  to  st  parate.  Th*^  one  is,  further,  the^ 
typ4*  of  force,  which  never  created  virtue  yet,  and  agauist  which  a 
brave  spirit,  even  instinctively,  rebels ;  the  other  should  image  per- 
euasitoi  and  exhortation,  the  a[)prt>ved  method  in  every  casi*  of  oi>tain- 
ing  an  end  sought.      A  neccssjtry  object  in  the  one  is  to  subdue  ijuli- 
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Ttdual  chaiueter,  and  rc^duceall  tojmi-tsof  acorapact  machine  ;  while 

i»th<T  shouhl  be  spivially  to  strenjrth(*ii  individual  rhar- 
I,  in?5tilliu<r  right  [n-iuciples  into  it,  eiicounige  and  enable  it 
to  act  Oil  thode  mdo|>eudently.  Of  niiuor  inddeiits  in  our  existing 
jiiil  pnu'lk'e,  aetordiii*2'ly,  none  appeju's  to  me  niuch  more  peraic'ioiis 
tlami  Uie  endeavor  to  ape  militaiy  demeanor  in  if 

It  is  well  to  bear  thiii  thought  in  iiiind  when  considering  the  pix?8ent 
ocuiditiou  of  our  American  prisons.  Many  of  their  wardeiii^  and 
cuts  wei^e  8(>liliei*s  m  the  war,  and  were  appointed  with  no 
notion  on  the  part  of  the  appointing  jxiwers,  ti&i  to  what 
prisou  disciphne  is,  and  how  it  diflers  from  niilitaiy  discipline,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  Thiy  is  an  important  j>oint,  beeause 
we  have  a  uatnnd  prejitxsse'ision,  sineo  the  war,  in  favor  of  apiwinting 
eokliei^  to  olficH?i.  A.  B.  vrsa  a  good  soklier,  inu\  a  meritorious  oflicer  ; 
it  m,  therefore,  infen*ed  that  he  would  make  a  good  prison  wai*den- 
d,  up  ti>  a  certidn  point,  a  gw>d  soldier  is  likely  to  prtne  at  least  a 
mhle  waitU*n.  The  externals  of  diseiphne  will  Ix*  maintained  ; 
the  oonvi€t»  will  proliably  be  well  fed  and  w^ell  clothed  (except  those 
on  hospital  diet,  perhaps^  since  an  army  hospital  givf^  but  little 
variety  of  fot»d) ;  the  contntctoi's  will  probably  l>e  snbordhiate  to  the 
warden,  and  not  superior  to  him,  as  in  scmie  prisons ;  imi^l  thei'e  will 
be  leas  wiiste  mul  ju'cnlation  than  in  many  prisons.  But  alcnig  with 
rjhvi(nis  and  acceptable  merits  will  go,  in  mast  instances^  the 
iers  foible*.  He  will  fret  at  the  ivstraints  of  law  ;  over  estimate 
hk  own  wisdom*  mid  the  virtue  of  force  and  arms ;  rely  too  much 
upon  lirill,  pipc^clay  and  the  pistol ;  and  will  chen.sh  an  open  or  ill 
deguised  contempt  for  plodding  methtnL  hmnane  eilbrt.  si^hool 
ingtruction  and  religious  devotion.  What  the  p<M»ts  have  ixjinted 
out,  long  'dgo,  as  the  sehokr^s  character,  will  he  his,  whether  in  the 
field,  the  civil  service  or  the  prison;  he  will  l>e  '"jealous  of  honor, 
gudden  and  quick  in  quarrel'* — 
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Acer  et  indoimlMJti  quo  9p^  qu£*qm  ira  DocOMt^ 
F^rrc  tnanum :  et  nttnquam  tctnerando  parcmvferroi 

Jura  neget^  srU  nata ;  nihU  non  arroget  anmB, 


Ten  chances  to  one  he  will  think  there  is  nothing  which  brusque 
courage  and  a  Colt's  revolver  cannot  do :  he  will  arm  himself  and 
oblige  his  officers  t4>  carry  deadly  weapons :  he  will  construe  remon- 
slmnce  from  a  convict  a%  insolence,  to  be  punished  in  the  guard- 
bouae  or  \s\\X\  the  ball  and  chain ;  he  will  chafe  at  authority  over 
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liira»  even  that  of  thr*  law :  he  will  resHit  the  verrlict  of  public 
opinion,  fVPh  wliik*  yi<^l<tin«T^  to  it ;  he  ^\^ll  exact  puiiisbmont,  aiitl 
itcglirt  refonimlion  and  iiLstnit^tioiL  Thi.^*  (anltj^  wci-e  eon^picuoiig 
even  in  Oiptuiu  Eliini  Lyiuk,  tho  founder  of  the  Auburn  syjslom  of 
prifcMJn  dist'i|*liiie,  whom  Edward  Livingston  pnus<.'«  for  hi^!t  uiodem- 
tion  and  iii?^  knowkMl*^e  of  human  uiiture^qirahiic^  hy  no  meiliis 
common  in  the  miUtary  type  of  prison  offieei-B,  thcaigh  Oiptain  Maco- 
nochie  mid  C^ilonel  MoiiUvsinos  i>f  Spain — Inith  military  otiicei*s — ^Beem 
to  have  been  frw  from  ^ni'h  fjinltii ;  and  both  thi't^e  very^  suceesBful 
prison- wiu'denn  dijspensed  ahuost  wholly  with  Uje  use  of  deadly 
-weapon^i  in  «ruarding  and  I'otitndling  eonviets. 

We  .should  Im  inclined  to  any,  were  it  inquired  what  is  tho  nio^t 
inipoitiuit  Mingie  detail  uf  prition  dineiplrne,  to  be  ob^ii^irved  by  eveiy 
offieer — *^  Ahove  all  UnngH  neiier  </o  mitied  wUJi  a  dedd/f/  weoponJ*^^ 
For  the  courage,  moderation  and  good  nense,  whieh  woubl  enable  an 
otficin'  to  obey  tiiia  injimetitju,  would  Ik*  hi^  hitst  seeurity  and  his 
highest  te.stinioniHl.  Let  it  lx»  under^jtood  and  aeeepteib  onee  for  all, 
that  a  prijjon-ottieer^a  life,  at  lejLst  in  a  eon^'e'ifate  jirison,  wr  ahcays  ai 
t/ic  nuivctf  tif  thr  ctmviclji.  A  vvhr^le  aiv^Mird  of  wrajions,  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  sohJiei^,  will  not  protect  liini  fjoiu  a.sMai!iyinalion»  if  his  prison- 
ers are  delg'tuined  to  nmrder  him.  His  bfe  i^  m  their  himdi$ ;  just 
as  the  life  of  the  e^dlor  ia  at  the  luerey  of  the  windrf  and  waves ;  jij^ 
as  tliat  of  the  BoUher  in  battle  18  at  the  uierey  of  shot  and  stab,  fixaii 
whieh  no  armament  of  pistols  ean  eertainly  detend  hiuL  Having 
onee  calmly  iw^tvpted  this  truth — for  it  is  trne-^tbe  good  prison 
otKeer  will  walk  amoj»;[^  hij<  men  \\^  fearleKs  as  the  sjiilor  walk«  the 
deek  ;  he  would  no  mui'e  tliiuk  of  eliarging  his  pistol  to  protect 
hiniselft  than  the  mariner  thinks  of  shooting  at  the  hurricane  or  the 
bit*akei>^.  The  akill  of  both  in  to  avoid,  not  to  confront,  the  deadly 
peril.  We  men^ly  throw  out  theste  oliservations  ;  but  we  are  deeply 
convinced  that  they  point  to  the  innennoeit  S4vn^t  of  auceetss  m  pni^ai 
discipline. 

It  is  k^s  important  that  pHsous  should  l>e  well-built,  than  that  they 
should  not  ctuitain  too  ntaiiy  convicts.  The  worwtdmilt  prison,  with 
one  or  twn  hundred  prisouei-s,  promises  better  for  their  dist*ipline  tlian 
the  be^stdHiilt  one  with  l,Oi>0  convicts.  We  have  never  heard  of  so 
large  a  i»i'iHi>n  whieh  was  mmiaged  with  the  highest  sueee?w  for  a  long 
period  ;  and  e(»uld  %ve  deeiile  the  bize  of  prim>ns,  none  eahould  ever  he 
built  for  more  tliau  500  eonvieta     Nor  are  the  art^hit*:H:'tural  proper- 


*TliAt  model  prUoo  i>fa»er,  th<s  Lato  tioncml  Plblmry,  of  the  Alhm^  Pealtont^iLrj,  never 

ma  QlEnielf.  n&r  atlowotl  hli  tub  anil  tiiiti*fi  to  do  so. 
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I" or  ijitemal  ai*ran«rcments  of  a  prison,  whatever  its  size,  so  inipor- 
tint  as  the  injles  by  M'hich  it  is  fruvemed.  This  is  ii  iniiieiplc*  almost 
itnuriably  hist  sight  of  in  Anit^rica,  The  cornigiitt'd  iron  Imrnicks 
of  Liisk  wr&  tjetter  Imilt  for  prison  usm  than  the  coeitliest  mid  niObt 
sdeofific  arrangmiient  of  cells  imd  work**ihaps,  kitchens  and  liuth- 
Tooiiis.  Beyond  aeinirity  and  separation,  Httle  h  ei?«sential  in  prisiJti 
*rchtti'€ture.  The  work-room  and  the  school-room  aii'  moix?  iniiior- 
taat  than  the  onmiueutcd  frniu'd-room  or  the  osteutatious  fii^de  ;  the 
hoiiiitad  and  tlie  chapel  art*  of  suhoixlinute,  but  still  eonsidemlde,  con- 
oaqOBDOe.  One  giviit  merit  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  dis- 
ponoes  with  any  chapel,  is  the  cell  vie^itatiou  and  instruction  whieh  it 
t«)uixas,  and  which  is  &r  leas  neglected  thei^  than  in  the  congi^gat^ 
^     prisons. 

■  The  priaoD  diet  should  i>e  as  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  as  vai*ied« 
H  as  a  prui>er  economy  and  the  health  of  the  prij5onei«  will  permit 
V  The  hospitaj  diet  should  be  m  good  as  the  same  diet  elsewhere.  The 
H^^IKition  of  pivserving  moral  distinctions  and  inflicting  culinary  pun- 
^■pilineiii^  among  fever-i>atients  and  consumptiveB,  is  not  yet  '*dls- 
"       mined  to  the  moon  ;*'  bnt  it  should  be  ere  the  next  full.     The  nuicons 

manbnuie  bus  other  us«\s,  moiv  natural,  than  to  undergo  the  ix*ual- 
ti«  of  human  law.  The  prison  physician,  too  often  a  tjro  or  a  third- 
mle  practitioner,  should  In*  Hkillful  mid  humane  in  a  profession  erai- 

^^MBDl  for  skill  and  humanity. 

^^B  A  Fi*ench  traveler,  imaginative  nml  br?ive,  has  discovered  the  gorilla 

■  in  our  time ;  for  years  he  was  thought  to  have  invented  that  ci^ature. 
H  BeefBit  pepoi'ts  speak  of  the  dodo  as  still  existcht.  Wiindei-s  will 
P   never  cease;  we  live  in  hope  that  NiuielxKly  in  America  will  either 

discover  or  invent  that  almost  uniieard-of  being,  the  prison  school- 
Euasten  He  is  found  in  IiX'liuid  and  in  most  other  parts  of  Em*ope  ; 
bat  his  appearance  in  the  majority  of  our  American  prisons  would 

k  excite  m  nnu*h  snq>rise  i\^  to  see  the  gif^at  Irish  elk  striding  about  tlie 
eorridora  or  sti^tching  his  bonis  up  for  exhibition  among  thi*  muskets 
and  mauacles»  in  the  guai'd-room.  Rumors  bave  i-eacbed  us  that  thei-e 
are  aelionl-masteii^  in  some  of  the  Wi'stern  jirisons  :  but  in  Massiicbu- 
Bt^  we  are  slow  to  belit^ve  it,  Then^  is  a  school  then*  at  Charles- 
town,  hut  no  school-nnisti^r.  Distant  hofjes  are  held  out  that  one  ^vill 
1»  forthcoming  by  and  by,  if  people  tive  good  and  dt>  not  find  too 
much  fault  with  the  prison  authorities.  The  warden  thinlvs  a  scIhkjI 
Willi  a  3eh*K)l*master  *'  would  prove  highly  lieneficial  to  the  convicts, 
state  and  contractoi^  ;*'  the  chnplain  gives  still  another  argnnient 
again^  the  prt^ent  arrangement  when  he  mys  :    ''The  fact  that  some 
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ill  prison  ejinnot  ivud,  suitl  mimy  huve  a  veiy  liiiiilod  cKiucation,  \s  not 
only  laijunitable  in  it>t!lt\  hut  it  embcirrassfs  a  chaplmns  phum  and 
Imiifj*  /tf.s  u^ffulnrM,s,  It  k  llii!ivtntH:»  teincerf  J y  to  be  hoixjtl  that  t^ur 
Btiite  will  make  more  libeml  provisions  ibr  removing  fmm  her  con- 
vjcti!>  the  ft'ttt'i's  of  ignonuice  wliirh  exchide  thL*^  hght  of  God's 
i*evc'aled  word/'  For  whatevtT  rea^^fjii  thi.s  hoi>t'  imiy  hv  eiUcrtaiued, 
it  18  a  worthy  one,  hut  it  can  never  be  fulhlled  until  thct prison  school-  ■ 
nuuster  apj^ai's.  Nor  will  it  he  expedient  to  dispense  with  him  on 
fhe  ground  that  the  ehaphiin  ean  d(j  his  work,— for  in  a  large  pilison 
the  ehaphiin^  own  duties  ure  fpiite  enough  to  tux  one  earnetst  man's 
whole  energies.  Take,  tor  example,  a  eongi^gate  prison  like  thatch' 
Ma&sjiehnHetts,  with  (j50  i-onvietti.  Slionid  the  chaplain  Irihtjr  them 
ft>r  ten  houi^  a  day,  this  MDuld  allow  eax^li  roriviet  ahunst  one  minute 
of  hia  time  eacli  day,  half  an  hour  every  numth,  and  a  little  more  ] 
than  half  a  day  every  year.  Unless  the  ehapiain  is  peculiarly  gifted 
in  his  nilKsion,  he  ean  hardly  accomplish  much  for  his  heaivi>*  ui  tlui*^ 
odd  minutes  and  half  houm, 

4,  T/i€  Rmultn,  Atliial  and  Posmble,  of  Prmon  Dmcfptam,  The 
actual  result  of  American  pristui  di^R'ipliue,  as  a  whole,  cannot  l>e  to 
decrease  crime  ;  for  crime  inc revises  yearly,  hotii  in  freipieney  and 
in  atroclt)'.  It  has  often  l>een  said  that  our  prisons,  upon  the  whole, 
incrc^nM^  erhnc  :  which  we  regard  as  pi*ol>ahly  true.  Now  the^K>iv.v/A/a 
rt*snlt8  of  a  good  system  of  j>risous,  failhfidly  adun'nistered,  mv  nmeh 
better  than  this.  It  is^av.Wi/e  to  reform  and  restore  to  .society  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  convicts,  shice  in  some  prisons  it  has  lK»en  ■ 
done.  It  isjf?av.s//>/r  to  deter  othei-s  from  crime  tlu'ough  fear  of  the 
eonsequent^cs,  and  thus  to  ke<^p  nut  many  men  who  are  sentenced  to 
prison  now.  It  i^  po^nMe  to  hold  in  eontinement,  for  longer  perioils 
than  is  now  done,  those  prisoners  who  have  l)enetited  nothing  by  their 
impnsonment,  ajul  who  are  cither  actually  or  viilually  incorrigible. 
These  general  ]\'sult>;,  if  once  obtained,  would  l)e  a  great  gain  over 
what  we  see  now  existing ;  but  along  with  the  effort  to  secure  these  ■ 
.slionld  go  a  much  more  systematic  and  iiersisteut  endeavor  to  prevent 
di.scharged  convids  fruuj  returning  to  crime,  to  rcfhiee  thi^  mmd>er 
a4'tually  eontined  in  the  minor  prisons,  and  to  improve  the  I'eformatory 
character  of  thos(^  pris(jns.  The  taint  and  corruption  of  prison  life 
is  umch  more  likely  to  l>e  eommmncated  in  a  titst  or  a  second  imprison-  ■ 
meat  than  in  the  longer  terms  to  which  our  state  prison  convicts  are  | 
generally  sentenced  :  and  it  seems  to  \w  true  that  a  grc»at  many  young 
pei*sons  arc  now  shut  uji  fnr  brief  periods  in  the  niinor  prisons,  who 
might  just  as  well  be  elsewhere,  and  nmeh  }K»tter  in  i*etbrmatnries. 
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What  is  most  needed  is  the  close  and  earnest  attention  of  good 
people  (to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  given),  dii*ected  to  the 
whole  subject  of  crime  and  its  penalties,  and  especially  toward  the 
prevention  of  crime.  And  one  great  merit  of  the  Crofton  system  of 
penal  discipline  is  this, — that  it  gives  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  " 
for  practical  philanthropy  to  labor,  in  ways  where  what  is  to  be  done, 
by  each  person  and  for  each  person,  is  plainly  seen, — where  the  pro- 
cess can  be  miderstood,  the  common  sense  and  common  humanity  of 
mankind  called  into  aid,  and  the  results  made  so  clear  even  to  the 
skeptical,  that  it  is  capable  of  enlisting  in  its  service  a  much  greater 
number  of  workers  than  any  other  system  yet  devised.  To  introduce 
and  perfect  its  methods  in  America  seems  to  be  a  task  woithy  of  the 
whole  energies  of  our  Association. 

For  the  C!ommittee : 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
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3.  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Dischabobd 
Pkisoneks. 

The  Committee  on  Diticluirgeil  Piisonei's  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
submit  to  the  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Beformatoiy 
Discipline,  their  annual 

REPORT. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  kceixjr  ?"  wjw  the  siiocial  plea  interposed  b^ 
the  first  munlcrer,  in  uvoidunce  of  his  responsibility  for  his  brother*^ 
blood.     That  plea  is  not  ofjsolete.     The  same  answer  is  frequcntljr, 
nay,  almost  constantly  jrivcii,  even  in  this  day  of  boasted  light  and 
knowledge,  when  it  is  asked,  **  Whei-e  is  thy  brother  ?" 

With  many,  ]:)erhaps  most  of  us,  it  is  decerned  sufficient  that  the 
offender  h:is  lieen  convicted  and  punished,  that  tlie  majesty  of  the 
law  has  )>een  maintained,  the  dignity  of  the  govennnent  vindicated, 
and  the  connnunity  so  far  protected. 

We  siH»k  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  safi»ty  of  the  community 
deiK'nds  not  more  on  the  conviction  and  punishment,  than  on  the 
I'efonnation,  of  the  convict ;  that  imprisonment  deprives  of  the  pi"e»- 
ent  power  of  doing  wrong,  while  information  remove*  the  dis][^osition 
to  it ;  that  the  one  o^Kirates  physically  and  paitially,  the  other  morally 
and  continuously. 

But  the  pn)C(»ss  of  i-eformation,  if  it  is  to  Ix;  thorough,  must  not 
ee^isi^  witli  the  expinition  of  the  tenn  of  im])risonment-  The  crisis 
in  the  miserable  life  of  the  convict  usually  occui*s  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge.  Then,  with  consc^ious  infamy  of  character,  and  the  belief 
that  he  is  d(»si)is(Kl  and  shunned  by  every  honest  man  ;  without  friends, 
without  employmcyit,  without  sjinpathy,  without  hope,  his  resolutions 
for  gocnl  conduct  and  for  hon(»st  living,  howevtT  firm,  however  sin- 
ceiT*,  utt(!!rly  fail,  an<l  he  is  driven,  iiTcsistibly  driven,  bjick  to  the 
haunts  of  vice,  and  plunged  jigain  into  crime. 

He  is  made  to  rejUize  the  antiigonism  betwcKJU  society  and  himself; 
to  feel  that  he  is  the  victim,  not  of  his  crimes,  but  of  the  law ;  and 
that  he  is  justified  in  making  reclamations  by  the  repetition  of  his 
foi-mer  offenses,  or  the  commi.ssion  of  moi-e  atrocious  crimes.  How 
iin|)ortant  then  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual  is  it,  at  such 
a  crisis,  to  have  the  aid  of  some  friendly  hand  to  provide  suitable 
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(iu|>Io}Tneut,  and  the  nieiuis  of  self-support,  and  tlio  counsel  of  80nie 
iiYnipatiuzing  friend  to  fiiconmge  him  and  iiid  him  in  tiis  efforts  to 
liecuine  a  good  citizen,  and  a  contribntor  to  his  own  comfort  tnit 
imly,  hut  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  coniniunity  as  well 

It  is  not  m(?n*ly  a  postulate  fnit  mi  axiom,  that  one  of  the  objit-ts 
of  criminal  juiispnidence  is  the  protection  of  society  hy  the  inipii^on- 
mmt  and  reformation  of  the  convict  If  so,  then  sui^ly  that  prtj- 
uvtion  should  l>e  continued  by  such  measui*t»s  im  will  provide  ng^lin^;t 
a  rel»]*«e  into  erime,  mid  a  i*epetition  of  the  former  process  of  pnniah- 
mcui  iuid  ivform  with  diminished  hope  of  euceess. 

So  much  has  l»eeu  written  and  so  much  !«aid  upon  this  topic,  that 
ajiy  iidditional  remarks  might  seem  to  lK»snp(>iHnou8.  But  we  ventui"e 
th(Tte  suggestions,  upon  thepnjiciple  "  that  precept  must  lie  npon  pi^^ 
cefl  line  upon  line,  h«*re  a  little  and  there  a  little  ;'^  and  with  the 
hujie  that  by  such  continual  dropping,  some  suitable  impression  may 
be  made  ujHm  the  public*  mind, 

A  glance  at  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  and  in  other  lanik,  in 
«id  of  discharged  prisoners,  may  he  pixjtitable  if  not  intei^esting. 

For  this  intonnation  your  c<»nnnittee  is  indebted  chieHy  to  the 
wy  instructive  report  on  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress, 
hythe  Rev,  Dr.  Wines,  scvretai^^  of  the  National  Congress,  and  to 
the  official  reponses  to  the  interrogatories  by  him  propounded  to 
ev<*ry  civilized  govenunent. 

From  thcwe  we  le4ini  upon  the  authoiity  of  Mn  T.  LI  Murray 
Bmwne,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  I>isc*haiged  Prisoners*  Relief 
Society,  of  London,  that  there  are  in  England  thiity-fom*  societies 
&1ablislied  for  this  puqxjse,  all  voluntary  :isscKiatioas  of  benevolent 
jjerssions. 

Somewhat  of  an  official  character  is  given  to  them  by  gratuities 
allowed  by  law  to  discharged  prisonei-s,  from  a  few  shillings  to  three 
[Hjund  eai'h,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Aid  Society  in  trust  tor 
thorn*  For  men,  houses  of  refuge  or  homes  have  been  tried,  where 
discharge* I  prisonei-s  are  entertained  as  imnates,  and  kept  at  indus- 
trial lalxjr  until  other  employment  can  be  found  f()rthem  elsewhere. 
Two  only  of  sucli  hous^^  have  \HHn\  success^ful  ;  others  wore  attempted 
but  failiHl,  and  diiferent  plans  prefen-ed. 

leir  objei:t  is  to  se<nnx*  snitable  employmenl  as  soon  its  possible, 
to  aid  them  while  wailing,  hy  sustenance  and  kind  and  whole- 
advice  and  moral  support*  To  provide  such  employment,  the 
M^ecs  of  a  paid  agent,  usually  an  old  police  officer  of  gooil  charac- 
ter for  integiity  and  ixn-se^  erance,  is  scxun-ed.     The  experience  of 
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the  society  proves  ila  success,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  betteri 
for  the  prisoner  to  rt»tura  to  the  phR-e  of  hk  foruier  iTyitleiiee,  hihI] 
tliei-e  to  rei?:uuie  liis  former  oeeupatioiu  Thi'  greMtejst  ditiieult\^  i^  in ' 
ohtiiiiiiug  suitable  eoiploymeot,  but  eveu  that  is  overcome  by  judi- 
cious lumiagerucnt* 

The  s<.>eiety  with  wliirli  Mr.  IJrowoe  is  ecnuieete*!  has,  witJiin  tho 
pmt  eight  ye^i^,  aidiHl  a  very  lar«2;e  number  of  di»ehai*ged  pijitsoi lei's, 
and  h«:^  never  found  it  nect^seaiiy  for  wajit  of  work  to  f^end  away  any 
Timu  able  and  willinii:  to  work.  The  rei'onU  show  that  only  about 
five  per  eent.  ol"  tlio^^e  aided  liavc  been  it^-eonuuitted. 

Mr.  W-  Riyue  Riuiken,  honorary  seci^taiy  of  the  eanie  sot^iety, 
repi\'?^^nt8  that  during  its  exi^stcnce^  inure  than  sevou  Uiousand  have! 
IxH'ij  so  MidfMl. 

The  dilKculty  of  procuring  employment  for  diseliurged  temales, 
es|RM.:i{illy  thoj^i  who  have  been  re-eouiniitted.  has  led  ti>  the  ehtabtish- 
nient  of  houseH  .supported  ehietiy  by  private  funds*  These  ivfuges 
for  convict  women  whi>  have  been  t*c*ntenced  to  tive  yeai^'  pcnial  ser- 
vitude, have  a  detinitc  official  chanicter»  and  are  a  part  of  the  prisoti 
fciysteui,  and  a^  Mneli  Iulvl*  ai<l  fi'om  the  government.  They  receive 
those  who  are  deemed  mtTitontnis  dining  their  terms  of  seiTitude,  and 
procure  emphjynient  for  them  at  its  expiration,  usually  at  domcBtiQ 
eervice.  The  residts  of  both  classes  have  been  very  encouraging  and 
sjittsfartory.  The  want  oi'  greater  sueeess  in  the  femrde  dt^partm«*nt 
is,  by  jndietons  and  experienced  {X^i-sons^  attributed  to  the  fact  Ihut 
80  few  female  visitors  and  agents  an*  emphvyed.  ■ 

The  great  value  of  femrde  intluence  is  exliiliit(Ml  in  what  is  known 
m  *' J/rA'.  31ei-tfl/f/i^  lV{fj</J/ome,''  connected  with  the  Prison  Mitibiou 
of  Loudon,  organized  by  that  l>enevolcut  and  efficient  lady  some  ten 
yeaiis  since.  One  object  of  t!iLs  enterprise  is  to  a.ssist  and  siive  pris4>n- 
ei:s  dis4'h/u*ged  from  the  London  House  of  Cori**rtion  for  Women. 
Near  the  gate  id"  the  prison  two  rooms  an*  hired  by  the  Mission, 
where  some  of  the  ladies  aix^  in  attendance  Qwry  moiinng  at  the  hour 
when  thost>  whose  terms  uf  imprisonment  liave  expired  are  dis- 
cliarged.  The»e  discharged  feinales  are  invited  to  their  rooms  ajid 
supplied  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  suitable  food.  Pniyer  is  offered 
in  their  l>ehalf,  symiiathy  expressed,  and  the  object  of  the  Mission 
explained,  and  efforti^  made  to  win  them  to  a  life  of  honesty  and 
purity.  These  efforts  succeed  wiOi  a  few  of  the  large  numbei*s  daily 
disc^harged.  Such  are  then  empk»ycd  in  a  large  luundiy^  w^hcre  the 
bedding  and  clothing  of  some  (jf  the  ptiorest  nntl  foulest  txrcupants 
of  iho  crinvdcd   slums  of  Ltnuhrn  are   wushetl  at  the  cliarge  of 
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pence  pc»r  tlozcn,  a  sum  less  than  the  owners  can  do  it  for  themselves, 
if  they  hiul  the  inclination  to  the  work.  Thus  the  benefit  of  tlii& 
iiotil>le  t^hristiau  chtirity  is  ineideutally  extentted  to  others.  Many 
puar  csreatures  lire  by  sueh  meatk^  ret^laimed  and  restoit?d  to  liabitft>  of 
hornet  indiistn'  and  to  viiliiou^  lives.  They  are  engaire*!  at  the  hunu h\>' 
tmi  eis^ht  oV'l<x'k  iii  the  iiioroin;^  till  .seven  in  the  evenhi*:,  with  an 
hours  inU^nnifisiou  at  luxjn.  They  bring  thek  own  dinnei's,  but  are 
pronded  with  a  fi^ee  supper,  and  i^eoeive  one  .shilling  a  day  for  the 
work.  At  4t  i\  II.  they  as6i*mhle  ni  the  ehajx-l  for  prayer  and  Scrip- 
tupe  readiog  ;  and  all  are  hivited  to  the  Sunday  evening  service, 
whew  the  Gospi*]  is  faitlifiiUy  preiiehed,  and  a  cup  of  refieshing  tea 
offered  to  each. 

The  famous  convict  .system t  projected  by  Captain  Maconochie,  at 
Nortbrk  Inland,  and  m  perfected  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton^  in  Irel.'ind, 
niniottt  supersedes  the  nece^ity  for  **  Aid  Societies.''  Yet  aii  agent 
for  procuring  work  for  males  is  employed  witli  salisfactnry  n^nlts. 
Elforts  al^o  are  made  to  save  females  ti'om  relaptH^,  through  the 
ftgf  iieies  of  *'The  Golden  Bridge  Refuge/*  an<l  '*  The  Shelter  for 
Feinak's;**  the  one  being  a  Protestant^  the  other  a  Catholic 
ia^ilutjon. 

From  the  Rev.  Mon.  E.  Ro!>in,'  the  honorarj^  secretary  of  the 
Paris  Pmtestant  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  we  leani  tliat 
in  France  the  work  of  caring  for  discharged  prisoners,  theiv  tprnird 
patronage,  embraces  industrial,  moral  and  religious  instruct i*>n,  the 
object  being  to  improve  the  piisoner's  moral  condition,  and  dispel 
the  distrust  telt  towards  liim  ;  and  so  to  remove  two  of  the  eanncs 
of  rel'ijise  into  crime.  The  society  begins  its  work  by  a  seleetion 
of  prisoners,  the  most  meritcu'ious  and  hopeful,  visiting  and  instruct- 
iiig  them  while  in  the  prisons.  On  the  di.scharge  of  the  prisoner,  he 
receives  a  card,  constituting  him  a  profi'f/e  of  ihe  society,  and  lie 
isfiirnished  for  a  short  tiuic  with  lot  id  and  clothing,  and  watched 
over  after  he  hm  obtained  work,  and  nNjuired  to  report  to  them 
crerj^  change  of  i-esidtuice.  The  system  has  proved  to  be  very 
efficacious,  not  more  thim  five  per  cent,  of  those*  so  aided  relapsing 
into  crime. 

The  Protestant  hidies  at  Montpelier  maintain  a  home  for  dis- 
charged feraaU-s,  whetx?  religious  instruction  b  given,  and  by  which 
po-s  are  provided  tor  thosi*  iminites  who  give  sjitisfactory  eviilenee 
f  refonnation.  Success  has  attended  their  etfoits.  There  are  other 
similar  institutions  in   France,  of  which  we  need  mention  oiilv  the. 
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iu  lh4i-  t^ixr  MfWitf^rlir.  :a-  xx^  A.v.-^  Coond :  mmI  scren  other 
fifi^p^  f'ir  fctLai^si^  'sdL^-.LJsCj^i  Pn-  tltf:  .^t-UTK  oftine  Onkr  of  Kaiy. 

TAin^r  *4  ^suf:h  iiMitatiriCH.  aad  i^  <ani»«cly  en^agnl  Id  c&iIi  to 
f fy.f^aii^  titfw  oomfj^r.  aiid  in  ftrovidlufc  fur  more  eficaoMj  k  the 
IfT^A/httiiffn  *d  liafp^  vlio  «nr  ftu^jy^rt  to  kgal  aupCTriaoB. 

In  IlfnUcyL  tfatfr  •y<«txi  f>f  (Atruoa^  is  veil  orewaedl  conducted 
with  tit^r*/^\\  9tiA  alUiif ied  with  cocnpandre  cuccca».  Tlie  oeotnl 
m'jpkiiizjMXysu,  csdlkfi  Tb^  N«tb^laads  SoeietT  for  smdiontiiig  the 
Wfjnl  ^ttg'itUtAx  'j(  priasfMittni,  hw  it»  seat  at  Amsterdam,  and  hn 
ff^y  braiy:b#9t  ifi  difffrmt  iai1j»  of  the  coontiy.  and  thirtY-«eFen  oat. 
n^fmfVxu'j  sttfimlfur^  wb^fTf:  there  are  no  braocbeK  Tbeir  object  k 
t/j  Are  prwjDer»  frr^m  rebfine.  Having  autbority  to  vuit  the  priaooi, 
tbeir  wi^rk  (je|pri!»  tbere  iritb  eibrttf  to  win  tbem  to  Lves  of  indnatiy 
afMl  }ion««ty.  Atta#rbed  to  nome  of  tbe  aoeieties  are  conmutleei  vi 
ladii^  wbfjne  laU^ni  are  Ijetieticial  and  «uccc>*^uL 

In  fiemiaiiy.  much  interest  in  felt  in  the  welfiue  €i  dischargel 
prwrtuiTH^  In  >sonie  of  the  states  the  pri&on  autboritlea  are  charged 
with  thto  duty,  and  benevolent  aatjociatioiw  aid  tbem  in  it. 

In  tbe  Oruud  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  directore  of  the  penitentiaiy 
eatabliAbniimtit  are  rof^uired  to  ubite  f^ith  the  Prisoneis'  Aid  Sodetifii 
and  tbe  local  autboritif^  in  providing  for  liberated  priBonerSb  But 
tbe  Msbenie  baH  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  ita  rehulta. 

In  Bavaria,  tbe  administration,  while  the  priboner  is  yet  under  iti 
care,  comsKfxnuJi*  with  honost  and  suitaljle  employers,  with  benevolent 
«o< jeti^at,  parish  v<»trieM,  and  other  authorities  for  proi*uring  labor  foi 
disierving  pri»onerH,  uud,  on  their  dibcharge,  provide^  clothing  and 
ncM^fiMary  travelling  exix^nses  from  the  funds  of  the  prison.  Manj 
an5  ihuM  Miv(Hi  from  a  return  to  vice. 

Tlie  autlioriti<«  of  IViisKia  exercise  care  in  tbe  prorection  and  pro 
curing  work  for  their  lilM;nited  prisoners,  and,  for  that  purpose,  cor 
n«|Kind  with  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the  public  authorities  of 
tluMr  former  residence  or  place  of  nativity,  and  with  aid  societiei 
whens  they  c?xist.  They  thus  become  infonncd  of  the  autecedente 
of  tbe  prisoners,  unci  l)ett(T  enabled  to  make  suitable  provision  foi 
tliem.  But  tlii*  n.*luctance  of  employers  to  engage  peiisons  of  this 
class  n^tards  tlu'ir  success. 

A  patr'oniigc!  society  luis  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Wtirtemberg 
«nc!e  1H31,  embiiicing  tlm^)  thousand  members,  and  managed  by  a 
c<aitrul  c^onunittee,  with  auxiliaries  in  various  districts.     Its  object  ie 
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lote  the  civil  mul  iiToral  improvement  of  the  iirisoiier,  aji(l  to 
SKCure  employment  in  domestic  sendee  or  skilled  work.  It  supplies 
moufiy  for  t-ho  purchase  of  tools,  raw  materials  for  maimfiietnre, 
cltJihcs,  f>ed<lingT  ot*  pa'^iigt^  money  to  .^uch  as  prefer  to  emii^'^ite. 
Youthful  pris<jnei's  are  ol»jeets  of  especial  care  ;  thej^  are  apprenticed 
«r  placeil  in  ti^jlunis  estahUi^hed  tor  the  yoimg,  who  ai«  charged  with 
crime,  or  are  suffering;  fi'om  neglet*t.  An  asylum  for  girls  of  more 
ttdvmu^ed  sig**  has  i-ecently  been  founded,  which  also  receives  liheniled 
young  women,  By  the  e^tabliwhc^d  regulatioiLs  it  is  made  Uie  duty 
oftlieeommeiTiEl  and  i?tate  authorities  to  counsel  and  aid  dischai^tnl 
priaoner»* 

In  Atiistm,  the  government  h:Lrf  no  orgjuiization  fur  the  aid  of  this 
diie.  The  occasional  etibrts  of  officials  liave  not  Ijcen  aitended  with 
gocceas.  There  is  at  Vieima  one  LilxTatcd  Pri.sonei^'  Aid  Society, 
wbii'h  limit*  its  operations  to  the  .support  of  pnsonciT^  on  their  dis- 
dwnre  tmtil  ^hey  can  find  employment,  and  furnisheiji  them  with 
ckitliiiig  and  other  necejjssaries. 

The  government  of  H«'lgiuni  has  made  some  effort  to  pif>vTde  for 
]\s  ilj^scharged  convicts,  and  to  pi-event  their  i-elaps*^,  and  authorizes 
ib  mfonimtory  in^itutions  to  aid  their  inmates  on  their  liberation. 
But  little  success  has  as  yet  attendefl  their  effbrti?. 

Denmark  is  to  l>e  not^'d  for  the  Pri.sonem'  Aid  Astto«?iations  fomied  in 
lH5y,  in  the  locality  of  each  of  its  four  givni  prisons.  Each  piison  ha8 
hs  own  society ,  with  officers  ehr»st^n  annually,  Some  of  those  officers 
ait' functionaries  of  the  pnson,  thus  setnning  facilities  for  intoi-mation 
atiJ  !>iicce.-5!sful  operation.  Utlicm  ai*e  s^^knted  fiom  citizens  cngagi*d 
in  extensive  tmsiness  ajs  manufactiii'ers,  merchants,  ailiztms,  or  agri- 
cnlturi^ta  having  the  means  and  rciisons  lor  empktying  a  largi^  num- 
ber of  workmen,  Prisouei's  to  be  disf^harged  the  en^uiIlg  month  are 
riflted  by  mendK^i-s  of  the  astiociation  :  their  antecedents,  character, 
pmsent  conduct  and  quaUtications  ait*  examined,  and  suitable  places 
pit)rid<*<i  for  those  deemed  merittaious.  The  yminger,  especially, 
ane  aided  by  being  placed  m  service ;  the  older  l>y  gift  or  loan  of 
money ;  the  artizan  by  tools;  some  only  by  promises  of  help  when 
thn*  shall  have  nianitesteil  a  disposition  to  help  themst^vey.  The 
ii*ties  thus  appear  to  have  l>et^n  wi41  organized,  every  year  avvaken- 
greater  sympathy",  and  incix'aijing  their  inmd»er.  The  state,  tor 
ttn  Vt^ars  or  more,  has  provided  an  annual  siihsidy.  The  nnmicifwd 
iuithoritic-s  of  the  towns  and  in  tJie  country  increase  their  aimnal 
contributions.  Legacies  have  been  left  to  the  asi<ociations,  creating 
a  fluid  for  the  priKurhig  of  clothing  to  the  discharged  prii^nera.     It 
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is  mfiuifc.st  that  the  good  cause  occupi(^  the  popular  uiind,  imd  coini 
imnula  its  ivi:<|K*ct  iiud  its  aiiUstiintiiil  a;>5ii stance. 

Ill  two  pn>viricL*s  only  of  8wedoij,  at  ihv  prtisiMit  tiiiio,  do  prisonci 
aid  societii'aj  exist      Their  etToitfe  hityk*'  heen  siiccesjiful,  luid   thfl 
principle  of  ihoir  action  quite  coniinrndahle      They   hold   that   if 
buhiu  ul'  iM'der  and  elcunliiii*^  are  acquired  Iiy  the  diseii)line  of  iJiGj 
pHHi^n,  and  the  time  of  imprisonment  pruijcriy  employed  in  moii 
fuid  iutellei'tual  training,  and  in  giving  each  pri^onei*  likill  in  iiidus 
trial  labor,  tliere  is  lesa  difficulty  in  tindinnf  employment  on   ibcii 
discharge. 

It  hi  now  propoiJed  to   e.stnUIish  agricultural  colonies  for  the  ei] 
ploymcnt  and  training  of  tho.st*  for  whom  wt>rk  cantiOt  otherwise  In 
readily  obtained,     8u<'h  training  antl  dLscij>line  pr..*[)jirQ  them  fofl 
more  valuable  service,  mid  render  thorn  more  deHirabie  en j  ployed. 

In  neai'ly  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  patronage  societies  ar 
organized*  That  in  the  cuntou  of  St  (tuII  was  i'stal^i^hed  in  lJ!<fi9.l 
By  the  !a>v  of  the  larul  every  prisoner,  who  Is  a  native  of  that  ciui-i 
ton,  or  has  his  doniicil  there,  is  requirtxl  to  place  himself  for  three 
months  at  lea^t*  under  the  protection  of  that  Hociety.  Six  wtH'ks 
la'tbre  his  ditirharge,  the  comniittt^c  receive  from  the  director  of  the 
prison  information  respecting  his  age,  character  and  conduct,  of  his 
trad**,  mul  the  cause  of  his  imprisoimient,  by  which  they  are  eaabledfl 
to  detennine  his  caparity,  anrl  whcthi'r  he  i.s  worthy  of  Ibeir  patron- 
age. At  Zurich  the  dii-eetor  and  clniplain  of  the  prison  ju'c  nH^ndjciii 
of  the  central  ctunmittee,  and  give  all  the  information  recpiired.       ■ 

The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to   aid  discharged  pris4>ners 
l>y  kind  and  wholesome  ccjuni«4  and  material  .suppli^'s,  but  mtu-o, 
particularly  to  provide  employment  and  heli)  Ihem  to  help  theui- 
selves. 

The  National  Swiss  Society  for  Pentteutiaiy  Reform  is  providinj 
for  a  more  eflictent  organiz/ition  and  givater  unity  of  action. 

Thei-e  exist  in  Norway  some  organizations  for  the  aid  of  prisoners, 
and  to  save  them  from  relapse,  by  providing  tor  tliem  |X3sitions  mi 
sailors,  and  supplying  them  with  Iwoks,  money,  and  other  neeessru'iea,] 
They  hold,  nevertheleKs,  tlait  too  nmeb  assistiince  and  support  weakensj 
mond  stiTugth. 

The  fii-st  pati-onage  socit^ty  has  recently  been  otBcially  Cistablij^hedl 
in  RuKsia,      From  the  enlightened  and  U^nevohMit  spirit  of  that  greatj 
empire,  as  T'<*presented  by  its  distinguished  and  learned  delegates  tof 
the  late  Prison  C'laigress  of  London,  we  may  rtrntrdently  look  for 
great  advanc<'s  in  this  (leparlment  of  prison  discipline. 
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Of  Mcxk^i  we  fan  only  any  that  committees  of  vigilauce  are 
Wiii^  or<;^anized,  who  ui-e  to  l)e  charged  umong  other  duties  with 
tliiit  of  aiding  dii^'harged  prisoners. 

In  the  United  Stilted  much  in  this  depjirtment  has  been  accom- 
plished, hut  a  vast  dvid  mom  has  yet  to  be  done,  J^IiiftSJiihusettshjis 
iaufficial  agency,  which  hiis  In^en  and  still  is  v^-  efficient  and  very 
sneccasltii  in  its  efibrts  to  aid  discharged  prij^onei's,  and  in  siving 
maoy  from  a  return  to  crime. 

The  New  York  Priisou  Association,  incoi*])oratcd  by  tho  lei^ishitiire 
ia  livAO,  has  for  it**  oi>jcct  among  others,  *'  Ihe  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  refomi^Hl  convicts  after  their  distharge,  liy  artbrding  them 
tiie  means  of  oSitaining  an  honest  livelihood,  und  sustaining  them  in 
their  etforts  at  I'eforai.*' 

It  has  authority,  and  is  reqniix^d.  to  ^isit  by  its  committees  and 
€3Jimuie  all  the  prisoners  in  the  state,  and  is  vested  with  all  the 
powefis  and  autiiorily  of  the  inspector  of  the  county  pri:?ons. 

Its  work  is  p:ully  througli  u  general  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
persoU2i  in  the  prisons  of  dett^ntion  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
BniokJyii,  giving  counsel  and  such  other  aid  as  may  be  necessaiy  and 
pitiper ;  to  learn  the  chinsieter.  conduct  and  capacity  of  cc*nvicts, 
iod  imconragi*  ♦hem  in  their  etlbrts  at  ix€onn,  and  to  pnivfde  lor  the 
itorious  suitable  means  of  self  snpptnt. 

le  evitlence  of  what  has  been  and  is  y(*t  lM.nng  accomplished  by 
charity,  we  refer  to  the  stati^tic^  of  tlie  year  IJSTO,  which 
l^giirdid  as  representing  the  fair  average  of  its  aimual  results. 
Iq  that  year,  3,500  poor  and  friendless  persons  were  visited  in  the 
phees  of  their  detention  betbre  trial,  Moi*e  thini  seven  hnnchx^d  com- 
lihints  were  ex:imini»d,  fuid  such  as  wei-e  found  to  have  t'xtennjiting 
eiiruinstaiicee  were  selected  for  special  attention  and  si>eedy  triaL 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  complaints  were  at  the  agent's  instance 
withdrawn,bec^mseoftheirtrIvialehu!iicter,  or;istheivsult  of  mistake 
ar  undue  excitement,  and  especially  in  minor  offenses,  where  prosecu- 
woiild  involve  families  in  want  and  distress.  Fourteen  hundred 
wxty-threr  liberated  prisoiiei*s  wei-e  aiclcfl  with  l>c>ard,  money. 
txmK  and  niib'mid  tickets.  One  hundred  and  thirty-lbur  were  prcK 
Tided  with  clothuig ;  on©  hundred  and  ten  with  sitnations  in  which  to 
an  honest  livelihood  :  making  a  total  of  moiv  than  six  thou- 
rl  n'lit'vrnl  I  aterially,  or  moially,  or  both,  during  that  year ;  and 
a  grand  total  f  r  the  twenty-six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  soeietyi 
of  more  than  <  .le  hundi-ed  and  sixty-eight  thousjmd. 
The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
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l*ris<ni^  is  the  oldcet,  and  certiiiiily  niiMnitx  tlie  jio!ilc^t»  charities  of  tr 
l:iiid.     It  18  ill  rvrry   roi!;|M'ct  woilhy  of  the  i"nlig;Ii trued  lieiievolene©^ 
n!"  BeiiJMNiiii  Fruiikliih  one  of  ilritbunderci^  and  of  the  Citv  uf  BrotheTly^ 
Love,     The  atiitiiilietf  of  that  society  exhibit  hji  amount  of  sticct^aaful 
eilVirt  n(»t  exeelled  i»y  thas*'  of  MjusfNttehusetti^  or  New  York. 

The  Mary  hind  Ffijstiners'  Aid  iStniety  luis  luid  an  existence  and 
experience  (»f  some  five  years.  It«  offieial  rep^Hl  for  the  year  ending 
oil  the  liLst  Mnreli  hitit,  presents  a  most  satihlaetory  n^^nlt.  It  Iiaa 
inijiiired  into  tlie  elun^ta's  against  thix^e  hundred  and  etLdity-four  ijer* 
fcions,  and  proeured  the  discharge  of  seveiity-two,  who^^e  eajsec*  8e<*med  , 
to  jn«tity  it ;  homes  and  enii>U)ynieiit  have  been  provided  for  eigbty»fl 
two  utherHt  and  ptTuniary  aid  «!"iven  to  five  hundrecl  and  twelve. 

Tiie  Cidifornia  Prison  Cbiiimission  h  aho  a  very  ctiicieiit  and  suo^ 
ceseful  ageney  in  this  departmeiit  of  penology.  fl 

In  Kentucky  and  Illinoi!^,  Prison  Iteftinii  Associations  ha%*e  recently 
been  organized  under  very  favoral>le  au8pieeti,  giving  proniiye  of  grcuit  j 
u.st*fuhie«8. 

In  New  Jersey,  theix*  is  no  organization  for  the  relief  of  disi^har^jed  j 
prisonei"s,  nor  utiier  aid  than  suilahle  elolhing  and  a  sum  of  money, 
not  til  exceed  five  duihn'N  for  expenses  of  travel  t*)  their  homci*.      X     ' 
Prison  Reform  AKsoeiation  w«vs  orginiized  in  1840»  having  this  aeoneH 
of  its  objeetis,   but  by  rea^son  of  untoward  cireumstaneeB,    it  waa 
suffereil  to  ex|)in!.     The  a{j|>ojntment  of  a  state  agent  for  the  aid  of 
dia^charged  prisonei-s    lias    been  freipiently  urged  an  a  prencMit  and 
pi^e«*ing  necessity,  but  the  legishitnre  has  failed  to  »ee   its  im{)oi[v^ 
tanee,  or  oveHooked  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  business.     The  only 
patronage  organizations  to   be  found  in  New  Jei^'v  are  thrts*^  con- 
nected with  its  refornmtones  for  juveniles.    Under  the  act  establishing 
the  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  at  flanKi^lHirgh,  a  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  year-s,  who  is  charged  with  crime,  or  is  a  di&- 
ordery  pei-son,  may  Iw*  connnitted  to  the  s<^*hooi  during  liis  minority. 
At  the  €*xpinition  of  fine  year,  any  Iniy  wlio^  by  diligence  and  goodi 
conduct,  shall  have  attained  to  the  '^  (trade  of  Himor.'- may  be  eondi*| 
tionaliy  discharged.     lie  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  parents  or^ 
guardians,  or  bo  indented  to  ii  suitable  employer,  to  be  taught  some 
proper  trade  or  occupation,  but  only  on  condition  of  good  behavior. 
He    is   still    the  ward   of  the    state,  and    so  continues    during   his 
minority.     The  [jaix^nt,  guardian  or  einployer.  is  required  to  make 
to  the  tnistees  a  fiomi-mmual  report  of  his  heallli  irn<l  (*onduet,  and 
to  give  prompt  notice^  of  bis  esK\ape  shoiild  that  be  atteuipteil.    Power 
is  i-eeerved  to  rennuid  him  to  the  school  or  to  the  action  q|'  the  crimi* 
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Ml  courts,  if  Uf'ecl  be.     The  sanie  is  true  of  the  refoniiatory  mt$dtu- 
tioiid  q(  the  oiler  states. 

Thexk  there  k  in  operatiou  tlie  principle  of  eonuuutiitioD,  by  which 
the  pupil  may  earn  this  coiiditional  diseharge.  Here,  too»  is  practi- 
ciilly''*th€  ticketof-leave "  yytitem^  divested,  neverthelca8»  of  the 
pri^judiee  wliieh  in  Euglajid  imd  Ijx?lLLiid  attaches  to  its  veiy  name ; 
anil  with  rhis  advantage  over  it^  that  the  employer  lia^ni  a  direct  intei-eijt 
m  the  conduct  of  bis  appi'entiee,  and  has  the  inducement  and  tlie 
opportunity  of  exereising  over  him  greater  care  and  sc^rutiiiv  than 
theBioet  diligent  policeniao  could  do.  The  ressult*  of  biiich  conditional 
dbchargeft  have  been  veiy  encouraging  and  generally  quite  satisfactory, 
lod  there  have  been  vciy  few  rceounnitnients. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  act  t^tablii^hing  the  State 
kdiistrial  School  for  Girls^  in  1871 ;  ttjo  imiently  to  idlbrd  the  means 
of  testing  its  work. 

PubUe  sentiment  thronghout  the  Union  seems  to  be  awakened  to 
the  subject.  What  hmi  l>een  done  in  the  past,  we  have  ivason  to  hope 
md  believe,  k  but  the  earnest  of  what  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
future. 

From  this  remime  of  the  ^^  ork  in  this  department  of  stK^ial  science, 
and  of  the  opinions  of  tJiose  most  leanie<l  in  it,  your  connnittee  l>ehev© 
that  the  following  principles  may  be  fairly  deduced  : 
1st.  That  governments  are  established  to  protect  the  weak  fmrn 
violem^  of  the  strong,  the  innocent  from  the  devices  of   the 
ua,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfore  of  their  respective  com- 
munities.    It  is  their  duty  not  only  to  enact  but  to  enfoiTe  the  law  and 
;e  it  **  a  terror  to  evil-doc^i-s,  anil  a  praise  to  such  as  do  well.'' 
That  couiis  of  criminal  jnrLsdiction  are  one  of  the  agencioB 
through  which  this  is  to  l>e  accomplished  and  soeietj^  protected. 
3d.  That  imprisonment  is  meant  to  ponish  the  viohitor^  of  the  laWt 
id  to  deter  from  the  comniijs;*ion  of  crime;  but  it  moi-e  effectually 
n>tei'ts  the  connn unity  when  it  is  made  to  promote  the  moral 
leration  of  the  convict, 
4<h,  That  the  procci**  of  j^iich  regenc^ration  must  be  l>egun  in  the 
prison ;  and  while  the  inmate  is  made  to  feel  that  he  owes  to  the 
reparation  for  its  violated  la^i-s,  and  that  he  can  be  relieved  fmm 
lUB  unhappy  condition  chiefly  by  hi^  own  exeitions,  hope  may  he 
iiia|>ired,  and  his  will  secured.     Treated  lis  a  man  with  moral  respon- 
siliililies,  he  mny  be  won  to  viiiiie  and  to  permanent  I'cfoiTnation. 
Sth.  That  bv  pi*oper  prison  discipline,  habits  of  order  and  cleanli- 
may  be  inculcated  and  confirmed  ;  and  the  time  of  the  prisoner 
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eiu}>ioyed  in  moral  and  intellectual  traiiiing,  ami  io  loqiiiring  skill 
uikI  diligence  in  some  iiuhistrial  pm-suit,  By  sm'ti  iiit*nij8  rcfonniilioc 
will  hi'  reiidored  nioiv  crTliiin,  and  the  diffieulty  of  prtKUi  ring  em  ploy" 
inont  git*atly  diminished. 

<>th.  That  it  is  the  duty  mid  tlie  true  iriterent  of  the  atale  to  ft»pir<l' 
the  weltiijx}  of  the  diseharj^ed  prisoner  If  the  state  s<»eks  the  pixi- 
tirtioii  of  tlie  eoninnuiily  l)y  the  imprisonnient  and  refomiation  of 
the  eoiivict,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection  should  )>e  eon-fl 
tiruied  by  sneh  meno^  as  will  seoiire  him  apiinst  rolnptK*  and  avoid™ 
the  repetition  of  the  proeess  of  piniishment.  The  expensi^  of  an 
ttgeuey  for  that  pnriawo  would  he  a  wise  eeonomy,  by  t«iviug  the 
charges  of  reeonviet ion  and  the  further  support  of  the  prisoner,  by 
reiidenng  him^  who  had  been  a  Imrden  to  tlie  state  and  a  distuj'lHT. 
of  its  peace,  a  contrihntor  to  gtiod  order  and  to  the  matx^rial  proi8*l 
perity  of  the  state.  Even  in  this  tinaneial  and  lowest  i>oint  of  viewJ 
the  Huhjeet  is  worthy  of  consideration.  But  in  coiiteniphition  of] 
the  moral  and  social  efleets  of  the  measure,  the  condition  of  on€ 
roconvieted,  and  his  evil  influence  u[i(»n  his  family  and  the  com* 
munitj\  compared  with  tliat  of  a  mnn  reformcnl  and  re.stoivd  to  thcl 
mnk>*  of  htuiei*t  and  pniduelive  indu.^{rv»  then*  can  be  no  doul>t  of  | 
the  propriety  and  the  nect^setity,  as  well  as  the  economy,  of  such  anj 
office, 

7th.  That  if  in  any  state  it  nlionld  not  be  deemed  ex|>edient  to 
eHtalthnh  an  otfi<"ia!  ageiK-y,  there  .shcnihl  he  legid  provision  math*  for 
all  proper  accejw  to  the  prisoner  by  the  agents  or  committer's  of  volun- 
tary ?issoeiation8,  and  fneiiities  given  for  leaming  his  chai'acter,  con- 
duct and  capacity,  and  thus  aiding  the  society  in  its  work  of  benevo| 
lence. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee : 

DANIEL  HAINES- 
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t  DiscusaiON  ON  Prison  Discipline  ani>  Reforil,  caixeb  roRrn 

BV  TllE  THREE  FOREGOING  REPORTS. 

Mr.  T.  J.  BigbAnif  of  Pennsylvania^  runaarked  that  much  had  been  said  in  the  reports 
to  which  they  had  listened^  and  much  was  said  in  the  discassions  of  the  day,  concern- 
JBi  Hi*  Iriah  lysiemt  the  Croflen  system,  the  MaconocWe  system,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
^iHiwtld  Asbam  systems  ;  but  they  had  &  gentleman  in  his  state,  Mr.  Cordier^  nt  the 
lnldT*  prison  or  house  of  correetionj  called  the  AUeglieny  County  Work-bonse, 
viM  night  |>erhai>s  be  said  to  have  a  |»ri»on  system  of  his  own  ;  at  any  rate,  he  has 
pnyrtd  himself  to  be  a  most  successhil  prison  administrator,  ^^nd  he  would  be  gUwl  ta 
bctf  fKmi  him  a  statement  of  the  means  by  which  h^  accomplished  the  remarkjible 
rmitt  actually  attained  through  his  adminiKtroLtion.  % 

1ff>  fienry  Cordier,  of  Pennsylvania ^  thus  called  upon,  gave  a  short  and  Interesting 
i«<S]unt  of  his  moBugement  of  the  prison  uuder  his  care.  He  said  thiit  he  did  not 
fliim  any  peculiar  system  of  his  own.  Since  he  had  become  connected  with  penal 
inttitutious,  now  some  twelve  to  fli^cen  years,  he  had  learned  that  labor  is  one  of  the 
fbndamental  principles  of  prison  reform,  and*  further^  t!iat  labor  must  he  voluntary. 
Fork,  jMrrformed  unwillingly,  can  bare  uo  moral  element  in  it.  Prisoners  must  be 
convince«l  that  labor  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse  ;  a  privilege,  not  a  punisbment.  He 
gurc  his  pHvoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings^  and  it  put  manhood  into  them.  A  Tnan 
19  never  punished  fbr  refusing  to  work.  They  soon  come  to  feci  that  \nhor  is  a  boon, 
md  not  a  calamity.  He  t-lnimed  that  no  prison  in  the  United  States  could  show  better 
behaved  men.  and  Ihe  prison  has  been  more  than  self-Mip porting.  OurpHsoners  feel 
I  joy  and  pride  in  our  financial  success,  because  they  know  that  they  brought  it  about 
by  their  enterprise  and  industry.     While  he  did  not  believe  tlmt  financial  success 

ild  ht  made  the  end  of  prison  discipline,  he  nevertheless  thought  it  an  important 

Bcni   in  prison  reform,  and  Wlieved  lh:it,  other  things  being  equal,   the  prison 
hleh  achieved  the   highest  pecuniary  results  would  be,  at  the  same    time^  naoat 
fdWrmafory  in  its  influence  on  the  prisoners. 

The  Hon.  C,  F,  CofBn.  of  Indiana,  said  that  the  great  question  is,  what  system  of 
dloeiptine  is  best  adaptetl  to  the  mentu!  culture  of  the  convict,  and  the  development 
of  his  moral  nature.  Labor,  no  doubt,  phiys  an  importLint  part,  hut  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  must  not  be  neglected.  He  had  visited  many  prisons  in  our  own 
etHmtTT^  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  returned  fVnm  Europe  deeply  impressed 
l>y  what  is  called  the  Irish  or  Crofton  system  of  prison  discipline,  because  fVom  hi*  first 
entrance  into  prison,  it  brings  iutlueuees  to  bear  n^ion  the  convict,  that  tend 
inhneasurably  to  elevate  and  improve  him.  He  had  l>een  particularly  impressed  by 
thr  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk,  in  which  the  prisoners  pass  the  third  stage  of  that 
lyitem.  Here,  after  having  gone  througli  the  first  stsige  of  cellular  separation  at 
Voanijoy.  and  the  second  stage  of  iirogressive  itlassilleutTrtn  in  ajwociuied  lalwr  at 
S)iike  Island,  the  prisoner  works  on  a  large  farm,  which  his  lalwir  has  rt*f Kifmed  from 
t  barren  common  and  converted  almost  into  a  gartlen  ;  a  farm  surrounded  by  no 
ilitNkger  barricade  than  a  hedge  fence,  yet  fhom  which,  though  the  opi>orlnnity  is 
fvfr  present,  very  few  attempts  at  escai^c  have  ever  been  made.  Why  this  result  T 
BfcaTisc  the  prisoners  have  been  so  trained  and  disciplined  ns  to  love  work  and  the 
vfty  iceiscs  where  their  labor  is  performed.  They  have  learned  that  their  prison 
kMpers  trc  their  best  friends,  who  are  aiming  and  laboring  to  promote  their  best 
isHlhrt* 
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Mr»  Coffin  exprcMcd  a  higb  rtdiniration  nftlie  Bdgian  prisons.  Thefr  orgnnlzjitfo 
luid  ailiiiiru.**tratiuii  were  excelk'nt.  und  tlu*  pi"iiitt*iitiiiry  of  Lmivaiti  was  curtnlnly  *im€ 
of  tlie  mtxtel  jirisoiiJ*  of  the  world.  But  the  Belgian  Myatem  is  impracticiible  for  Ibii^ 
I'^iuntry.  We  huve  many  ditticultie!*  lien?,  one  of  the  greatt'Mt  of  which »  as  notlceij 
\n  Ibe  report  of  the  Executive  Cunimittee,  is  the  incessAtit  chaDgc  of  pHsuo  officiaUJ 
iH>ii»ei|Ucnt  upon  a  change  of  tho  stale  government  from  one  p<>liticMl  imrty 
n  not  her.  Until  this  system  is  brt>keti  down  and  rooted  out,  there  can  be  no  snot 
filing  lis  thorough  iind  pernuincnt  prison  refonn.  Just  as  tho  otRcctrs  hiivi*  begun  i 
require  the  knowletlgu  necessary  to  u  buccesaful  dischsirgc  of  their  duties,  there  l4 
fleeted  II  new  stiite  governnientt  and  a  new  aet  of  men  are  «p|ioinled  in  their  |diico.| 
Ohio  is  at  this  moment  feeling  the  bunefnl  effects  of  this  rtystem.  There,  the  Itile  i 
are  out,  and  the  late  nut.^  are  in,  (nul  the  consequence  is  that  j>riftori  nmnftgcment  is  nnicti 
disturbed.  In  prison  fliHcipline,  hilmr  and  education  are  both  Iniportivnt,  but  most  ofj 
:i||  must  we  look  alter  the  «]uritual  culture  of  the  oonvict. 

The  Kev.  Mr,  Byers,  of  Ohio,  late  chAjdain  of  the  state  prison  there,  insUii 
hirongly  upon  the  importance  of  schools  iu  the  prisoiis.  While  any  prison  systen 
loiiHt  be  futile  that  is  not  regu]a*ted  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  sitU,  if  hv  we 
obliged  to  ehoo»ie  between  a  thoroughly  organized  educational  system  In  a  pris4^»n,  i 
the  clmpet  exercise  of  one  hour  per  week,  he  would  give  up  the  chapel  service  and 
lake  the  hcIiooI  In  ItH  place,  it  being  pre-snpposed,  as  a  matter  of  course^  thtit  tbi 
school  should  he  condiRted  on  Christian  and  not  atheistic  [irincijdes. 

Mr.  George  Alhree,  of  Pennsylvania  Jiighly  commended  the  system  in  vogue  in  the 
Aliegheny  county  workhouse,  near  Pittsburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Cordier  had  given  some 
iiecount,     lie  had  himself  been  from  the  start  a  member  of  its  bourd  uf  mjinAgcrt. 
i«iid  knew  the  system  and  its  workings  tlirough  and  through.     He  devoted  much  thuol 
to  the  instruction  of  the  prisoners  itL  their  moral  and  religious  interests  and  dutieiyi 
visiting  and  teaching  them  every  Lord's  day.  and  seeking  to  bring  them  iv  Christ  inftl 
true  »|jiritnai  conversion.     He  had  learned ^  from  his  own   exi»erieuce,  that  prisonenf 
had  feelings  and  atfeetions,  and  could  he  moved  by  motives  like  other  men^     lie  hu4l 
a'so  given  much  time  and  elfort  to  tlie  prisoners  aller  their  discharge,  and  bad  tieenl 
much  encouraged  iu  that  work.     He  had  known  many,  iilVer  their  relciise,  to  shuddcri 
j:t  the  idea  of  ret uri»ing  to  their  old  crimiottl   courses*  and   he  could  to-day  point  td I 
former  inmates*  of  the   work-house  prison,  who  were  holding  jiositions  of  trust  and! 
emolument,  tn  Ihe  entire  satisfaction  of  their  employers.     He  eraphasized  the  grea|J 
principle  of  Christian  love  und  sympathy  as  the  moat  important  element  in  a  tru4 
system  of  prison  discipline. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Bradley,  of  MaasachuBetts,  sgreed  that  prisons,  in  all  their  arrango- 
menta  and  inlluences,  shoyhi  he  refbnmitory,     Imuiediaiely  on  his  reception,  and] 
throughout  his  retention^  the  prisoner  should  be  made  to  feel,  by  the  irresistible  logioj 
of  good  will  and  love,  that  be  i»  under  the  charge  of  those  who  wiah  him  well  ;  who( 
believe  him  to  k*  a  mrin — a  brother — with  the  human  i]ualities  of  a  moral  niitinx'!,  to 
which  moral  nature  (jod  in  his  fatherly  lovo  and  pity  ever  speaks.     If  we  find  tbia 
y>onil  nature  feeble  and  over-mastered  by  the  sensual  and  selfish  ^  as  is  the  case  witil 
many  outside  as  well  inside  the  prison^  so  much  the  greater  is  the  need  of  eflbrt  tQ 
MouHsh  and  ntrengthen  It.     Iu  order  to  this,  every  officer  of  the   prison  must  bo| 
[oving  and  Just,  for  It  is  an  tmmut»ble  divine  principle,  that  like  begets  like — love  ' 
awakens  love.    Prisoners  should  know  that  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  two-fuld 
— ttrst^  the  reformation  of  the  guiltyj  and  second,  the  protection  of  society  j    not 
merely  by  depriving  the  criminal  of  liberty^  but  by  an  a|!propriation  of  a  part  of  hit 
e:\rnings,  while  a  prisoner,  to  make  rcfititutiou   to  the  one  he  has  robbed  or  injured. 
Let  a  ^Mjrtiou  of  his  earniugs  be  also  »et  apart  to  liis  mother,  wife,  or  children  ;  or.  if 
he  has  none  of  these,  to  his  own  use  on  his  liberation.     Thus  a  great  lesson  of  justic^J 
and  love  will  have  beeti  taught  him.     Oppression  begets  resistance  and  hatr'ed  ;  ju 
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Joitlce,  and  lore  love.    Therefore  secure  for  prison  officers  not  only  men  and 
of  good  executive  abititj,  but  tbose  in  whom  tbe  qualities  of  ja<(tice  and  mercy 
lirgt^ty  exist,     Tbe  welfare  of  prisoners  and  of  society  alike  imperatively  demands 

Hr.  Seaman^  of  Hicbigan,  formerly  on  tbe  board  of  state  prison  inspectors^  tbonghfc 
Ihrnp  was  danger  of  earrying  ibis  doctrine  of  brotherhood  too  far.  He  read  several 
Qf*»9|tiipcr  tteni^.  dt'lAiUni;  brutal  crimes  und  describing  hardened  And  perHii^tent 
«»iiDinaia,  and  aiil«ed  wbetber  benevolent  gentlemen,  like  the  last  speaker,  would 
%veA  tht*e  mt*nt  these  fiends  incarnate,  as  brothers?  He  believed  that,  in  the  mn* 
jckrity  of  ca2K.*s.  mom  I  s|iasion  is  e!ll*ctive  only  when  it  has  legal  fsuiKSiun  behind  it. 
Bis  experience,  which  was  not  a  short  one.  either  in  practice  at  the  Imr  or  in  prison 
iiliniiirstraLf on »  bad  taught  him  that  a  portion  of  mankind  could  only  be  held  in  check 
afld  kept  from  crime  through  fear  of  pnniahment.  They  appeared  to  have  no  anch 
Ihiogos  morai  seDfio  or  cour^cience.  Such  persons  are  well  nigh,  if  not  wholly,  beyond 
idbmatiott.  They  are  incorrigible,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  salvation  which 
Ibite  fSntlemen  preach.  Moral  suasion  without  law  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  doctrine 
of  toUl  depfiiTity  applies,  in  all  its  force,  lo  a  very  large  proportion  of  convicts.  He 
Misted  that  the  best  means  of  reform  to  be  applied  to  this  class  of  persoDs,  was  silent 
blur  by  day,  and  solitary  eon  flue  men  t  by  night.  He  dissented  i%  toto  f^om  thts 
reiDtfki  mad^s  lost  night  by  Dr.  Bittinger,  to  the  elfect  that  our  prisons  are  schools  Im 
»bich  Ibe  inmates  are  prepared  to  become  artists  in  crime.  He  held  that  prisons 
yrvtc  to  the  criminal  that  when  he  violates  law^  he  runs  the  risk  of  suffering  severe 
|«ftildea,  umI  la  thus  impelled  by  ibnr,  if  by  no  higher  motive,  to  a  proper  course 

The  Rev,  Dr,  Clarke  of  New  Hampshire^  a  former  chaplain  of  the  state  prison, 
ttfttssed  great  faith  in  the  intluetjce  of  morul  fnuasion  and  of  religious  teachings  and 
btlitfvd  thai  in  the  mnjiirity  of  cjiHes  kind  IrL-ntmeiit  had  a  power  which  punishment 
kid  f»ol.  He  described,  in  a  graphic  and  elfective  manner,  a  wonderful  revival  of  relt- 
I,  which  hid  taken  place  in  tbe  pi?nitentiiiry  of  that  !<tate  under  the  administration 
fiitber  of  the  late  General  Pil*iburj%  wbt*  wa**  at  that  time  its  warden.  No  man 
back  to  God  but  under  the  iniluenee  of  religion,  and  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Gho&i  by  a  power  sent  down  l>om  Heaven.  He  had  formerly  been  u  chaplain  in 
tbe  New  Hampflbire  fitate  prison,  and  bud  seen  there  that  kind  treatment  bad  a 
power  denied  ntterly  to  severity, 

leiml  Bane^  of  lUinoiSf  member  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  prison  com- 

if  considered  |>olitics  a  great  inipediment  in  the  way  of  changing  the  prc'!}ent 

of  officering  our  penitentiaries,  and  improving  the  prevalent  system  of  labor, 

•ystem  of  leasing  the  prison  is  a  losing  one^  and  tbe  people  desire  that  prisons  be 

tpportln^.     The  governor  of  the  state  instructs  the  prison  wardens  to  look  to  this 

first  and  chiefeat.     The  governor  says  to  the  penitentiary  commissioners, 

to  it.  that  yonr  prison  pays  ita  expenses.^'     He  did  not  believe  in  the  views 

Ivanoed  by  Mr.  8eaman,  that  a  majority  of  convicts  are  so  depraved  as  to  be 

bopc,  though  lie  did  believe  that  some,  pcrliaps  ten  out  of  every  one  hundred* 

'M;  bat  he  would  not  undertake  to  fix  the  exact  proportion. 

Ton  talk  about  making  men  starve  or  work.     He  knew  of  a  convict  in  the  prison  at 

MIel  who  hod  absolutely  starved  himself  to  death  In  the  solitary  cell  rather  than 

Ho  fefti!»ed  utterly  to  eat  until  he  died  there  in  his  celL 

iTicU  are  continually  plotting  to  escape  ;  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  murder 

keepers  to  acconiplish  that  end.     How  are  you  going  to  feel  a  "  brotherly  love," 

■fl  Uuit  oort  of  thing,  for  men  who  are  feeling  thus  toward  you,  and  plotting  yonr 

f    The  remedy  for  much  of  this  depravity — much  of  the  evil  here  set 

Ibrtli— moil  be  applied  back  in  society.     We  can  get  rid  of  these  nefarious  ten  in  the 

famdfwL  if  we  can  get  at  their  mothers  and  iktbers  and  children. 
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Mr«.  Coffin,  of  TiicliAnup  by  request,  ffiive  an  inUTi*«t{ng  accomil  of  t1jr»  (Vntdfj 
prisiiti   Hnd  girlu'  reformatory  rocciitly  cNUd>liHh*.'<l  in  lncliainipoli«,     SIjc  r*?inrirkt»d 
thiit  it  Im  exclusively  yndcr  ilu?  control  of  women,     Mrs.  Sar*ih  J.  Smith,  an  EnglUh 
Friend,  ia  iit  the  hvad  of  it  us  miiierintcndunt.     Mrs.  Coffin  expri'Msud  ilie  ctmvtctiuQ 
tlmt  it  Sm  the  best  goviTniHl  tinil  bi.'ijit  di^cipUued  |^ri»on  in  the  cotintry ;  and  shf 
Affirmed  tlii.«i  ul\er  havingr    viKiied  many  of  tlicn)  in   mniiy  ditR'n^nt   3t.iti*!i   of  tha 
Union,     jMrs.  Smith  govi^rned  her  priMon  by  t!ie  j>ower  of  the.  gt"*pel ;  jitid  no  womuttl 
or  girl  hud  yet  been  brought  to  htT  who  was  Impervious  to  iIh*  influence  of  th«ii  power  J 
When  it  priHoner  wna  received^  Mrs.  Smith  threw  Tier  iirmH  urtmnd  her  iind  told  lier 
how*  »ihe  hived  htT.  und  how  murh  slu*  desired  her  j*atvtitiuut  Iw^th  for  this  world  und 
the  next.     Every  woman  in  that  ]>ris4:u],  sjiid  Mrs,  C<»ffin.  is  now  converted.     In  throdf 
weeks  at  the  outHide,  the  moat  hnrdened  girl»  are  broitghl  under  the  inlluenee  of  th[% 
tixtroordintiry  womnn  ;  and  if  you  pay  the  institution  u  visit,  im  1   hope  you  wriilA 
yon  will  (hid  ther*3  u  well-reguhited  liimlly,  wluTe  Christ  is  honored  und  glorifltttj 
These  fuctH  prove  not  only  that  womiiu  is  mont  cnpnble  of  govcrnhij?  her  own  sex,  but 
tlmt  iiionil  su»j*ion — meaning  by  tlmt,  the  gojipel   of  our  Lord  ,(e»u»  Christ — bii« 
r<^ftirmutoiy  powLT  whieb  e*^Tupul^^ion  docjs  not  |Hmst^M,     In  thi»*  pn^im  Christ  in  lb« 
foundntion  nmi  lo|>-slone  ;  the  centre  und  the  circumferenee  ;  the  utl  In  all. 

General  Loekwood,  of  Utfth,  naid  thut^  in  his  ex]>eriiMiet%  wtitching  wua  aa  neeoiisiiryJ 
ttn  praying*  PHuonen*  Hometinu  m  put  on  the  gnrh  of  religion  for  sinister  endn  ;  theyl 
wore  it  its  a  clojik.  He  bolii*vod,  however,  in  moral  sunsion  and  religious  inflnenct*.] 
He  ftlwaya  made  use  of  thcso  Influences  tlrsf.  but  he  wii»  sometimes  coriipellefl  toj 
ronort  to  compulwry  pr^Hjess.  If  e  had  yet  to  meet  the  first  man  who  cannot  b««  con•^ 
qnered  in  one  way  or  the  other ;  gtnierally^  he  wub  gliid  to  nny,  by  niorul  meons. 

Tlie  Hon,  W.  W,  Ki«*o,  warden  of  the  Maine  jitnte  prlion,  betng  culled  upon,  stated  I 
thnt  the  induslrieB  of  the  Institutjon  under  bin  charge   were  conducted  on  ^*fitfit«| 
jiecountf"  the  warden  directing  an  to  the  kind  of  luftnufticturing  to  be  cjtrricd  on  J 
purcha>*ing  the  [uaterials.  and  disposing  of  the  products.     During  the  eleven  yeiin] 
which  he  lind  been  wunlen,  with  »n  averngie  of  184  convictii,  the  pristm  hnd  mort ' 
thiin  Rupjiorted  itnelf.  iiieludlng  the  salHrle»  of  all  U.h  officers,  and  the  expense  of  tmnn- 
porlmg  the  convlctH  from  the  jails  in  the  cooulien  wliere  they  were  convicted.     It  li 
confidently  expected  tlmt  in  ftiture,  bftrring  aceidentu^  the  jjrison  will  continue  to  bo] 
entirely  8elf*snppi»rtiug.     As  not  more  than  three  percent,  of  the  eonvicls  b«ve  nnf\ 
trade  when  they  enter  the  prison,  it  h  believini  that  the  want  of  a  pnictictil  knowlcdgtti 
of  Mome  useftil  art  h  one  grcut  cause  of  their  fulltng  into  habits  and  lemptutions  which  j 
lead  to  crime.    The  remedy  ii  applied   ro  far  a«  is  prartieable.     It  is  nisde  a  specinltTJ 
to  give  each  cotivict  n  Aifl  trade,  and  of  eourw  he  i»  luihitmited  to  bibor,  so  that  wbcti] 
relcAned,  with  a  trade  to  rely  upon,  and  with  the  industrious  habits  he  has  formed  wbiti^l 
in  prison,  he  giies  out  with  no  real  necessity,  and  Kiimll  probability,  of  rt^turning  tol 
prli$on>     The  buNtnesi*  of  the  prison  is  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  Imrnesseii,  andl 
of  hoots  ami  shoes,  for  both  which  there  is  a  ready  ?wilc.     It  is  considered  ini}>ortant  tbul 
convict*  should  be  emt»loyed  und  inHtrueted  in  that  kind  of  buidnessat  which  they  can^^ 
the  most  readily  find  emtdoyment  when  released  from  prisim.     The  discipline  Im  prob^^f 
ably  less  rigid  than  in  any  other  slate   ]>rifton.     The  plan  adoptc^d  is  to  govern  as  little ^^ 
as  possible ^  and  nrj^r  twerr/i/  far  thf  nakf  of  i/frtyrfiing.     Officers  and  iustnicttus 
ajtitume  that  the  convicts  will  c^nndnet  themselvcH  in  an  orderly  ami  propiT  manner, , 
and  they  spead  little  time  In  i^eeking  occajtkm  for  reprimand,     Ilonrc.  there  Im  very] 
little  necessity  for  punishment,  and  little  re!w>rt  is  !md  to  it.     Occasionally  a  convict  I 
has  to  wear  a  ball  and  chain,  or  is  lurked  in  his  cell  for  a  day  ;  and  in  extreme  casogl 
he  is  confined  in  a  dark  cell,  with  short  allowance  of  rations.     But  as  a  general  nik\l 
tbo  liberal  deduction  ft-om  the  sentence  allowed  for  '*  g*MMl  conduct,"  or  the  detemng] 
tntluence  of  the  law  which  providei*  that  *'  wbntevcr  time  a  convict  is  in  puninhment] 
for  violating  any  rule  of  the  prison  is  added  to  the  length  of  his  Jicntcncc,"  is  junffl- 
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el^ul  U*  indttri!  tliom?  inelmecl  to  reckle^neiis  to  confomi  to  all  reasonable  require- 
Con^ieU  trcoivc  no  pny  Ibr  lobor*  hot  Inrlnstry  is  rewarded  bj*  increased 
titieji  to  learn  their  Ini^le.  A  U^achcr  is  i*mfi1o)-«d  la  instruct  eon^ieta  during 
ftt  *  '■■<  '  :  in  reftdin^.  tip^'ll>ii|7«  writing  and  antlimetic  ;  and  many  of  them  make 
eoi  |iT«grefts  in  those?  hninehes.      Alxmt  ei^ht  |H?r  cent,  of  the  convicts 

fcutiv  'iMik  a(\^t  hclnp  nnced?»«:hargt'd  from  prisan.  and  prubnbly  u^  large  a  percentajyf^i 
And  ih'^ir  way  into  otht-r  priffon^.  which  l(*avffl  ai  loitst  eighty -four  per  cent,  ah  the 
il^pimil  fimportjan  xvhich,  if  not  **  reformed,"  are  lifted  fniru  the  *  cnmitial  elasac*.*' 
Tlwnp  vnr  some  per»on{t  whose  liAbit«,  education,  nnd  surrnttndingB  have  been  such 
lltol  tbrjr  »ccm  nenrty  destitute  of  morjtl  neusc,  And  eon»t.*qucntly  there  i»  very  little 
liofif  of  ilndr  rrfttrmation  ;  but  by  the  prompt  and  surt  enforcement  of  ^lenalties,  we 
ilDto  te«cb  tueh  ineorrigtblc  convicts  that  it  **  payM  better'^  to  obey  the  lawg  thaii  to 
lt«J  a  Vite  *>f  I* rime. 

Rfv.  Dr.  Mti!M:)n,  of  Maine,  said  that  the  prison  refbmi  moTemcnt  bad  made  mncli 
profreiB  in  hia  atate.  and  the  people  are  frcatly  int«re«tcd  in  it.  Workabopa are  to  be 
cftabliibed  In  our  county  jails,  In  which  prisoners  may  employ  their  time  to  adTan- 
lafr.  Th»  refiirniers  in  Siaine  have  recognized  that  a  jiroper  reform  in  ihe  atale 
dfpends  n)Ktn  indmitry.  education  and  religion*  We  have  now  a  board  of 
»ionori»  who  h)»ve  devised  a  plan,  which  has  been  enibcKiie<i  in  a  law,  by  which 
tifstvm  of  labor  will  be  introduced  into  the  jails.  Thus,  those  arrested  on  suspicion 
Mfl  h4fe  an  opjiortnulty  of  making  the  best  of  their  time,  nnd  the  older  criminal  a  arc 
Id  k  fefiaraUHi  fnnu  the  younger,  and  instead  of  Jails  being  schools  of  crime,  ihey 
ait)  brecime  schools  of  iudustrj*. 

Thn*  things  undorlie  all  bofie  of  reform — industry,  education  and  religion — and 
tks  In  their  order.  These  we  believe  to  l>e  sufficient  to  secnre  reform ,  In  Maine 
waff  organiting  nformatory  schoolSj  and  have  already  an  industrial  schmil  forgirh, 
iM  that  we  claim  thiil  we  are  on  the  rnud  to  improvement.  These  st^^ps  art*  the 
tifitimate  resnUii  of  increased  knowledge  of  the  |>ossibilities  that  liave  lieen  conceived 
*i54  inipresi*ed  m»on  the  |»eople  in  connection  with  the  prison  n*form  movement  that 
lu«  Wen  inanguraled  in  this  and  other  eouiitriea. 

riie  Hon.  T  J.  Bigbam.  of  Pennsylvnnia,  said  thnt  the  Pennsylvania  pnaona  arc 
krj>t  entirely  apart  fVoni  political  Alfair9>.  An  essential  condition  precedent  of  perfect 
prison  dii^cipline  is  the  inculcation  of  the  idea  that  the  insT»er.iion  and  conduct  of 
^'•ons  ninst  be  coniiidered  as  much  a  profl*<(sion  its  law  or  medicine.  Bad  results 
it>ltow  wlien  con  tnirt«»r5  are  allowed  to  control  the  prisons.  If  insi>ector8  arc  appointed 
by  th*?  courts,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  men,  when  once  secured,  are  retained  in  office. 
tile  prisons  will  be  well  adniinistered,  and  the  true  ends  of  prison  discipline  will  be 
iltatned  ;  but  not  otherwise, 

Mr.  Conlier*  of  Pennsylvania,  believed  in  praying  and  keeping  the  powder  dry  in 
the  carr  of  prisoners.  In  his  prison  no  guards  are  armed  except  those  who  are  upon 
tbr  walls.  He  considered  one  of  the  great  defects  in  the  Illinois  penitentiary  to 
be  t^  umber  of  prisoners  confintHl  there.     Twelve  hundred  men  are  tcKi  many 

fm  No  man  tiding  can  look  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  such  a 

iricts.     IllfnoiH  should  build  another  prison,  and  two  more  would  be 
in   nn.        WIkmi  that  is  done,  a  gn;*at  step  will  have  been  taken    in  the 
illr«*t^ion  of  reform.     As  to  the  man  who  starved  himself  to  death  In  the  Illinois 
prnil4'ntiary,  let  others  decide  whether  it  was  a  case  of  suicide  or  murder.     Such  eases 
can  gmermlly  l»e  managed ,  if  the  proper  principles  of  prison  discipline  are  applied. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Vaiix,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  the  system  of  dL-M^ipllne  now 
tvd  in  th*»  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  is  properly  called  the  "  Individual- 
TrialiM«il-Syst<^m,**  and  is  certainly  a  system  which  has  been  followed  by  great 
Each  man  comes  ihere  from  his  own  acts,  and  these  are  pert;onal  to  himself. 
I  »e  eonUrad  tlial  he  should  be  treated  as  bis  personal  characteristics  rciiulrp. 
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Tlie  pHsoncra  do  not  work  or  cat  together*  iind  do  not  w?e  cticb  other ;  but  they  c»n 
nee  visitors  almoNt  without  restriction.  The  schrml -muster  is  thu  most  Importuni^ 
officer  of  the  prison,  E%*cry  con\ict  is  taught  a  trade^  is  titight  u>  naid  und  write,  b 
rvatrnlnod  from  conversmtion  witli  his  fellow-convicts,  but  i«  allowed  to  tulk  to  any 
one  that  <?miii'«  to  nvv  hira.  The  nnrgeoii  \h  required  to  visit  all  pri^ouers,  §ick  or 
welljOn  the  prineiple  that  *'  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a.  pound  t»f  cure,"  Wo 
hnvo  no  arniH  of  uny  kind,  except  upon  the  night  watdiuiun,  No  iifwnpowder  is  kepi 
in  Iht*  prison.  In  thirty  years*  experience  we  huve  never  hcuird  n  pistol  »hot  in  the 
prison,  and  no  convict  hns  ever  been  wounded  there.  Dogs  rtro  kept  on  watch  tk% 
night  rts  liMsiittjtutj^  to  the  guartlH.  They  niniply  bark  if  anythiiij?  is  wrong — ^thitt  U,| 
when  Ihcy  heur  any  unusuiil  noise.  Manufnciunng  nniterittl  is  bought  iit  nisrketi 
prices^  jind  the  goods  nmnufucturcd  nre  sold  &t  the  srime,  so  tliat  there  h  no  antkir 
competition  with  niannfacturern  who  employ  honest  men.  The  convicts  are  allowed 
pfly  for  over-lime.  One  man  supported  a  wife  und  family  outside  of  prison  by  pay 
for  over-work  done  while  in  pnson.  The  prisoners  cost  about  thirty -four  eenU  ft  day 
per  capita.     Labor  is  not  farmed  i*ut  nor  let  out  hy  contract. 

We  are  not  self-siijj^iortiEg,  st\id  Mr.  Vaux,  »nd  1  trust  iu  il<*d  wo  never  sbnll  be. 
When  a  prison  becnmeM  «elf->«uj>porlinprf  It  is  jup«t  what  prisons  nre  not  inteitded  io  do. 
naif  the  crimes  conimittod  nre  product^  by  society.  Human  ingenuity  cannot  b\iM 
a  prison  that  human  ingenuity  cannot  get  out  of. 

Tn  answer  to  a  <[ue»iion,  Mr.  Yauz  said  thut  they  had  cases  of  in.sjinityj  idiocy  and 
imheeility,  hut  these  were  not  produced  by  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Barlow,  of  Pennsylvania*  gave  an  account  of  the  House  of  Correction  At 
Philadelphia.  It  is^  he  said,  un  intennediatc  instilutlon  betwiten  the  ponitcntiary 
and  the  a]m.s-honse.  In  It  are  gathered  from  the  streets  the  fallen  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  grades  and  conditions,  fVom  sixteen  to  seventy.  Under  tl»e  present  law  the  courts 
do  not  aend  to  il ;  but  the  magistrates  commit  for  drunkenness  Jin<l  vugrancy,  atrcet 
wnlking,  etc.  The  building  and  grounds  have  cost  the  city  of  Philiidelphia  over  ik 
million  of  dollars.  It  will  have  aecomunMlationsfur  two  thtiusand  inniutes,  Only  two 
wings  have  as  yet  been  completed  ;  iuid  there  are  live  hundred  and  filly  jKTsons  in 
them  already.  Kindness  is  used  as  the  controling  principle.  We  !eed  those  nnder 
our  care  wellj  but  not  luxuriously  j  give  them  good  iwivice.  and  impart  to  them  roll-^ 
gious  insinictlon  ;  and  they  seem  not  to  need  much  further  govenrnient. 

Mr.  Henry  Hopkins,  of  KanMns,  warden  of  the  state  prison ,  by  request,  made  the 
following  statement  touching  the  mfturtgemeiit  of  the  institution  under  his  cure.  Ho 
said  thut  the  Kansiis  pri«<m  is  contlMctert  oti  whjit  Is  known  im  the  congregate  and 
silent  system  for  work,  meals,  chapel  and  other  services;  the  prisoners  being  con- 
fined separately  in  cell  when  nnem|>loyed.  Obedience  to  all  rules  is  the  flrxt  require- 
ment. Immediately  on  entering  tlie  |jrisi>n,  each  prisoner  is  given  to  fully  understand 
what  will  be  re(|Uired  of  him  ;  ait  rules  nre  ex|tlained  in  detail,  iind  he  is  admonished 
to  make  himself  tiioroughly  conversant  with  them,  aa  they  are  printed  in  large,  plain 
type,  and  a  copy  is  posted  up  in  each  celL  They  are  also  given  to  undepttand  what 
benefits  will  accrue  to  them  inditudualb/,  if  they  conform  to  what  is  required.  We 
make  punishment  the  htJff  resort  for  the  ordinary  violation.  If  prisoners  can  be  cor- 
rected without  it,  we  consider  it  better  for  both  pris<mer  and  ofHcer.  Before  admin- 
istering punishment,  a  thon>ugh  investlgHtion  Is  made  by  I'itlierthe  warden  or  deputy, 
and  no  ijunishnieuts  are  administered  except  by  their  onler.  Kach  [irisoner  is  made 
a  «tudyt  and  we  ertdeavor  to  know  ull  tbt»roughly,  aiud  how  4*arh  ran  best  be  governed. 
Each  prisoner  is  reiiuirwl,  when  not  sick,  lo  work  diligently  during  working  honrs, 
iind  no  tasks  nre  given.  There  is,  ccmsequently,  no  i^ver-work.  P^aeh  one  is  allowed, 
as  his  share  of  the  earnings,  five  per  cent,  of  seventy-five  cents  jier  day  for  every  day  * 
he  is  not  sick  or  under  [luuishnient  for  violation  of  rules  ;  und  he  must  serve  one 
year  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  any  i^art  of  this  amount.     This  will  give  him  al>ont  i 
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t«vtf«  dollars  per  y«ir.  A I  the  expli-atioti  of  that  time  he  may  use  it,  either  to  send 
lo  Ills  Cunilv,  or  far  the  purehasc  ofbiMikti,  or  any  article  pennitied  him  in  his  celL 
or  U»  fnheeribc  for  any  pa}ter  or  periodical  not  eontrfibiind.  Wt*  allow  our  prisoners 
»  wide  mn^  of  n?ndin^  matter,  but  ex^clude  everj-thing  of  an  immoml  character. 

I  hare  never  »ecn  any  go*>d  come  fwm  keeping  men  ijmorttnt  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  oat«ide  wtirld.Ht  M*  be  known.      A  msijority  of  che  priHoners  look  forwurd 
MtJcWofily  to  the  time  H'hini  they  will  become  entitled  to  their  earnings.     Our  com- 
mutation law  is  quiti'  libentl,  und  allows  all  who  do  not  willftdly  violate  rule»,  thivtt 
^jrs'  dednetioii  each  niontli  for  tlie  ttrat  year,  aix  days  each  month  for  the  aecot.a 
year,  and  for  every  year  after  the  necond^  eight  days  j  making  an  annual  dednction  ♦'! 
>fonrth  ft'om  his  M-ntence  after  the  second  year.      We  furnish  school  books  and 
Dciion  Id  those  who  are  deficient  in  reading,  writing  «nd  nritlinietic,  and  hiive 
"meltalioii  In  classes  on  Sundny«,  selecting  from  their  own  number  as  teachers^  those 
wb»  Are  trusCwc»rthy  and  sufficiently  advanced.     These  exercises  and  irtstmctions  ;ne 
HOiier  Ibe  immediate  supervision  of  the  chaplain,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  it,  to 
Tfaitolioiis  to  cells,  and  to  prisoners'  corresjwndeuce.      We  have  a  library  now  nuiii- 
keting  about  1,'H)0  volumes  of  cnrefiilly  selected  books,  including  Dickens'  complett* 
frorkji.  Wavertey.  American  Encyclopedia,  travels,  biography,  etc     Book^  are  issued 
evtny  eight  days,  and  each  prisoner  i»  allowed  to  select  what  book  he  wants,  and  is 
^    held  Mrlrtly  acconnt^ible  for  ita  return  in  good  order.     All  prisoners  are  required  to 
H   atieiid  chapel  services  on  Sunday,     The  chapel,  dining-roomi  and  hospital  ore  larg^*, 
^kxtei'*  and  well  lighted.     I  believe  that  plenty  of  sunlight,  frexh  nir«  and  oold  water  arc 
^BHtMorive  to  giK>d  discipline  and  reformation  ;  but  these,  or  anything  else,  are  useless 
'      Wilcfls  foil  have  proper  niles.  and  those  rule«  are  strictly  and  fully  enforced. 

Pmtisbments  for  violations  are  viiried  iicrording  to  circumstances,  and  the  character 
of  Ih«»  indfiridtiat  is  duly  considered.  Every  prisoner  is  given  to  tinders  tun  d  that  the 
mles  an:  Ibr  him  to  obey,  and  that  they  must  be  obeyed.  We  iiim,  though,  at  all 
tiflvpa  to  irt»rk  with  hnnian  nature,  and  not  against  it.  Otir  punishments  consist  chiefly 
fn  deprieations  of  privileges^  «uch  as  use  of  library,  corresjH>ndence,  etc.  Thostj 
of  a  more  positive  character  are  confinement  in  cell,  with  or  without  diminution  of 
mtioQSt  low  of  monthly  comniut-atlon,  clc .  When  a  prisoner  is  locked  in  solitAr)  , 
be  h  fiermltted  nil  the  sunlight  posKthle.  Dnrk  cell  is  not  nsed.  nnd  the  ball  and  chain 
very  iHrldom.  We  endctivor  to  look  after,  keep  down,  and  check  little  violations,  and 
i  we  avoid  nearly  all  greater  ones.  We  require  written  reports  from  every  shop 
I  department,  dnily,  of  everything  that  transpires  during  theday,  both  as  regards 

tiern  and  officers. 
The  pnson  diet  is  plain,  abundant,  and  well  cooked,  by  steam,  and  each  prisofiofr 
|«nowrd  all  that  he  wants.     An  extra  meal  is  served  to  them  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
blugtving  and  Christmas,  and  we  find  good  resulting  from  this  practice.  It  is  no  nso 
to  refomi  a  hungry  mnn  ;  feed  the  pri!*ouer  well,  nnd  then  you  can  reasonably 
imiaDd  a  fnll  day*s  work,  and  full  compliance  uith  rules  and  orders.     We  aim,  so  far 

Its  is  practiejible,  to  teach  every  prisoner  so  much  of  a  trade  as  will  enable  him  to  work 
It  it  on  disehnrge,  nnd  we  are  trying  to  introduce  stich  trades  as  are  carried  on  in  our 
awn  itale.     No  j^rovision  befng   made  hy  the    state  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
fiHiuncT  on  his  discharge,  the  chajdiiin  makes  it  a  part  nf  his  duty»  in  even'  case  poMi- 
We,  to  find  employment  for  the  liberated,  either  at  his  trade  learned  in  prison,  or  any 
other  work  that  offers.     For  uniform  obedience  to  the  prison  requirementa,  the  pris- 
oner, on  discharge,  is  recommended  t<>  the  Oovernor,  and  on  that  recommendation 
^m     he  isjTutored  his  rights  of  citizenship.     The  labor  Is  carried  on«  partly  on  '^  stata 
H     leeount,''  and  partly  on  the  contract  system.     Wc  find  no  more  difficulty  in  man- 
■        s|JDf  the  indtistries  nnder  the  contract  system;  properly  guarded^  than  if  condacted 
by  the  state, 
^r  Whecdon,  of  Hhode  Island,  of  the  boiurd  of  state  prison  ins|iectoni.,  said  thai 
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they  alM)  nicd  tfae  contract  Hy»teni  of  labor  in  the  pcnitcntiury  of  hU  Ktnt^.  und  rllii 
not  look  upon  it  aji  the  wor«t  By»toni  of  prison  labor  in  ihe  world.  Indeed,  he  thought. 
with  the  laat  apoaker,  that,  if  propc»rlr  munaged,  it  Wiw  not  a  bud  nywtem.  They  also 
clnimed  that  the  faru  ftimtslied  their  prisoners  was  good  iind  sutJIcient ;  better,  in  fiicl^ 
thfln  the  rations  siipfilitd  to  our  soldiers  during  i\w  hite  ntir,  Tiiey  foniid  prlnonura 
8iif^cc|jtiblc  to  tho  same  in(luenci.*»  rts  other  men.  We  rcwiird  tltem^Httid  Mr,  HVhee- 
don,  by  giving  them  ho  many  dnys  a  year  oH'  their  ^entenee,  for  good  btduivior  iinrl 
industry.  Hut  there  is  one  thing  in  whicli  we  come  whort,  vix.,  \n  not  giWng  the  pris- 
oners n  sliare  in  their  curnings.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  wage*  of  the  pn^oncr 
ahonid  go  to  the  support  of  his  fcimily.  or  if  he  hns  no  faniiiy^  he  himm*lf  tihould  bavu 
his  portion  when  he  leaves  the  prison.  Five  or  six  doUara  are  given  to  the  priauner 
ftiid  alio  a  good  suit  of  clothcBf  when  he  in  ditichiirged.  Wo  liavo  nk  libraryi  of  whioli 
good  tine  in  niftdc  by  the  priBonen.  Wo  have  a  Nourishing  prison  Sunday -achtx^U 
taught  by  volunteer  workers^  lodios  and  gentlemen  from  the  city  churches,  Wc  havo 
also  an  evening  school,  and  no  prisoner,  if  he  remain  long  eiioug)it  howe^x^r  ignorant 
he  may  be  on  his  entrance^  gcx'H  away  without  the  ability  to  x^ml^  write  and  cypher. 

But  there  ia  one  material  thing  lacking.  We  want  the  stato  tu  appoint  an  ugeut^ 
whcMie  busineas  it  ahall  t)e,  to  ascertain  wlien  our  criuiinntxi,  of  wlioni  wo  have  an 
average  of  «lxty  to  ninety,  are  alnnit  to  he  dlsclmrged*  and  to  Iind  sitiiiitinus  for  them, 
where  they  can  earn  an  honest  living.  Our  chief  jiunishnieHt  in  paitiitl  di-iirivation  of 
foodf  a  ration  of  hreiid  und  water,  and  conlinenientin  a  dark  cell ;  but  thix  Ustia  raroLy 
noccwary.  We  have  lectures  occasionaly,  which  are  much  pri^'d  by  the  prisoners, 
who  listen  attentively.  Wo  give  theni^  on  certain  occasioni,  an  extra  gm>d  dinner. 
We  also  occnsionaly  turn  them  alt  loone  in  the  prison  yurd|  to  aniUi^e  ihcmNclves  with 
athktic  sports.  Our  humane  tremtnient.  ao  far  from  weukeuiug  the  discipline,  increased 
rather  the  observance  of  tht!  laws,  making  the  prlsoneri  more  checrfkl,  industrtoua  and 
olM^dient. 

Dr.  Young,  physician  to  th©  MissiouH  penitentiary,  at  JetFerson  City,  said  that 
their  prison  had  a  beaiitifhl  location  ;  that  the  prisoner  cotild  stand  in  the  priiwrin 
yard  and  look  for  niBuy  miles  up  and  dowii  the  MiHjHnin  river.  There  are,  lie  said,  000 
men  and  40  women  confined  there.  The  females  « re  not  confined  within  the  same 
walls  with  the  men.  There  is  a  new  ceU-building,  having  uccomnvodations  for  000 
inmates,  t^ch  cell  containing  four  prisonerii.  The  colli*  in  the  new  prison  are  large, 
and  well  ventilated.     The  building  is  composed  entirely  of  hon  and  utone, 

The  Tiystem  is  the  congregate  one.  and  the  primm  at  thisi  time  is  leased  to  a  businesa  M 
company.  The  knise  was  entered  into  a  year  ago,  and  in  to  nni  lor  ten  years.  Th«  f 
government  is  divided  between  the  lensees  and  the  state,  which  latter  i*  represenlwd 
by  the  warden,  the  physician,  and  the  ehtiplnin  The  pnuiHhments  iire,  shiiving  the 
bend,  locking  up  in  the  blind  cell,  and,  fhr  a  third  uflVnce,  the  lash.  Somo  amuse- 
ments are  allowed.  The  prisoners  have  three  hoi idnys— Christ rniis,  New  Tear's,  and 
the  Fonrth  of  Jnly»  On  Sundays,  tho  9O0  prisoners  are  all  turned  out  in  the  prison 
yard  together.  The  food  is  sometimes  good,  and  wmetimes  it  is  not,  as  will  always 
bfi  tho  case  under  a  leasing  syMem.  The  lessees  faruisli  the  ratitinf<,  the  slate  Imvinf 
surrendered  all  authority  in  this  regard.  We  liuve.  1  thiok,  the  potue^t  hospital  iu 
Christendom.  In  summer  we  have  an  avenige  of  nh<mi  1M>  patient*  iu  the  hosjdtal, 
who  are  almost  ronstcd  by  Ihe  kitchen  furnace,  on  the  lloor  direetly  underneath.  Wo 
have  three  prison  inspectors  fx-officitt.  \\a.  :  the  treasurer,  auditor,  and  iittorney- 
general  of  the  »tale.  They  are  required  to  visit  the  prison  once  a  month,  and  to 
hear  any  complaints  made  either  by  ivfficers  or  men. 

It  has  not  been  found  profltable  to  work  the  women  in  tho  penitentiary,  and  Ihoy 
ore  therefore  hired  out  to  private  families  in  Jefterson  City,  The  women  aro  leased 
to  the  contractors,  who  rent  them  out  to  the  citizens,  being  rea|j<m8iblc  for  their  safe- 
keeping.    These  men  demand  and  obtain  $8  a  utoolb,  together  with  their  living,  for 
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te  or  the  women  baa  ran  nway,  or  atteiopied  to  do  bo.  They 
HtKnt  19  tMrwork  at  diSereut  residences,  under  guards^  at  five  o^ciock  in  lb« 
DKimtogt  and  ibey  ar<?  brought  back  at  night  iu  the  name  way.  FriMiuently.  bowever, 
lli«  wuuten  who  are  wurkinjc  out  ^t  tired  of  watting  for  tlic  guard  to  tako 
\1itm  back,  and  they  return  to  the  penjtcntiury  by  thviu^elves.  Wbcn  a  man  ii  dis- 
ektri^f  he  get*  a  $12  suii  of  clothesi  and  $10  in  money.  Prisoners  are  not  allowvd 
10  mnaiii  in  Jt'tf»*rMin  City  uOer  their  diHchargt.\  Tliey  all  reovire  a  technical  )jiird(kn« 
illfliit  tt  Ibw  davii  before  their  term  expires,  ho  ihut  they  uiuy  not  lose  their  ciii£en»hi|#. 
Ur*  Toong  (in  reply  to  tiueslions)  navd  that  ii  was  considered  that  the  jihyjiici.m 
hd  tifftbing  Ut  do  with  »  prisoner  unless  h«  was  sick.  When  a  man  was  punished  by 
king  locked  up  in  the  hhnd  cvU  (dungeon),  it  rarely  hnppened  that  after  being  tburo 
ijjt  bonra,  he  did  not  have  to  be  takuu  into  the  ht>spital  for  medical  treatment.  One 
•|i»1io  hid  been  confined  in  that  cell  only  six  bours^  had  to  be  treated  for  a 
nt  of  the  optic  nerve.  Another,  who  hud  remained  tn  but  ofie  night,  waa 
Qimp  with  tnllamniatory  rheunuiti»ni  for  six  months.  The  atmosphere*  i^  close,  and 
yriitwxgB  confined  in  it  suffer  greatly  from  depression  of  spirits.  He  liad  never  had 
10  atelaister  more  than  a  local  tre^itmcnt  for  etlecu  produced  by  the  lash.  The 
«||ppEiig  is  done  wttli  u  raw  hide.  This  punishment  is  applied  only  by  consent  of  the 
wtTdKU,  and  under  hb  siiiwr^ision. 

General  fiane,  of  Illinois,  &iid  that  since  his  connection  with  the  state  prison  at 
Joiist,  be  had  otlen  felt  a  desire  to  introduce  some  recreations  or  amusements  among 
lltt  prisonen.  It  seemed,  fli-om  whnl  hitd  l>een  s;iid,  that,  in  some  priatms,  the  pristiners 
\f6^  the  privilege  of  occasiotuilly  coming  together  to  talk  iind  laugh,  und  to  crack 
amuse  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  ho  had  never  yet  bad  the 
igQ  to  turn  1.20<>  criminals  loisse  in  one  yard, 
Dr*  WmcB^  of  New  York,  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  make  a  speech  himself,  but 
hthad  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wood,  of  MasAachusetts,  wlui  had  luid  large 
flqaritiice  tn  the  management  of  female  tv^Lsoners,  and  who,  unable  to  attend  this 
Ooopeia  la  person,  had  commtinicated  some  ihonghtH  on  that  subject  by  letter,  which 
wvre  gf'noane  to  the  present  discussion ^  and  which,  therefore,  he  would  ask  leave  tn 
lad,    Mrs.  WockI  ^aid  iu  her  communication  : 

Ky  work  has  been  confltied  to  female  convicts,  and  it  is  in  their  behalf  that  I  beg 
loaake  a  few  remarks,  hoping  tlu^t  my  point  may  be  noticed  by  some  one  more  capa- 
Uioi  putting  it  before  the  Congress  than  myself.  It  is  considered  wore  difficult  to 
than  male  convicts.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  vile, 
icd  to  a  vicious  and  criminal  life.  1  have  not  had  mifHeient  experience 
vitB  male  convicts  to  reduce  their  characteristics  to  any  sl^mdard  of  my  own,  by 
llaeh  I  might  compare  them  with  female  convicts,  of  whom  I  have  s<mju  a  gieat  deal, 
1  haipe  been  led  to  question,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  both  parties,  whether  the  cofti- 
pifisona  drawn  between  them  were  just ;  whether  the  di  tie  re  nee  in  the  cai»es  docs  not 
4f|)md,  in  a  great  nieiisure,  ufion  the  way  in  which  wc  rcgsird  them.  Our  social 
has  taught  us  to  consider  woman  more  degraded  by  vice  than  man,  and  we 
her  MO  without  an  impartial  inve:f^tigation  of  tacts,  produced  by  an  im[»ar- 
appHtration  of  the  iiame  treatment  of  both,  and  we  pronounce  her  so,  thoughtless, 
]  ftar,  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  that  the  bare  deed  of  comniilting  a  crime  is  more  of 
iiin  m  woman  than  in  man,  without  regard  to  other  circumstances.  That  it  in  with 
isarepain  and  l«*sa  charity  that  we  witness  her  degradation,  must  he  owing  to  the  way 
la  vhleh  we  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  it.  In  Miss  Carpenter's  '*  Reformatory 
Prisofi  Diaciptine''  may  be  found,  in  one  sentence,  the  oltstacles  to  reclaiming  her 
wHb  tlw  same  success  which  attends  efforts  made  in  l»ehalf  of  male  convicts.  She 
mj%  on  page  76  :  "  The  structure  of  wicicty  precludes  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
«•  bM  b«en  known  to  work  admirably  for  lueu."  If,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
nelHy.  H  is  tiupoMible  to  treat  male  and  fetualc  convicts  alike,  how  is  ii  possiblo  to 
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compare  ihcm  justly,  and  pronounce  corrcntly  upon  tlieir  difftrence  of  cbAmctorf 
The?  female  convict  siifft-rs  u  grtjAi  wrong  iVom  this  ineciiiAlUy  of  condttionH}  and  the 
charge  of  (U*Kurving  It  h  an  additional  and  unni^cossiiry  cntelty.  It  necmii  to  me  thjit 
the  principal  ditifMcnin?  in  reclainiing  them  Uv.s,  not  in  any  uMsentia)  diflbnsnce  of 
ohaiuctcr,  but  ivlitefly  in  the  way  in  which  ihcy  are  regarded  and  treated.  The  uime 
nuUlveif,  if  »n»  l>or'*re  her  In  the  (iame  wpint  and  under  the  Bumc  circutnutances,  will 
be  found  to  inrtncnce  the  female  ci»nvict^  which  operate  upon  the  male  to  prodnee 
hia  K'fonmutiun.  allowing  only  r*»r  the  diflcrunce  of  individiitil  ehiirneter.  If  the  female 
convict  U  uH*re  whundoned  nnd  leas  eiijiily  Influenced  to  reform  ^  it  i«i  becauite  »ht>  la 
herwlf  leu*  hop<*tUl,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  ftho  is  regarded  l>y  society  and  coti- 
net'ted  with  It, 

It  In  inipod^tble  to  overturn  the  Htructnre  of  society  in  ordtir  to  obiAtn  the  same 
trentment  for  the  female  aa  the  male  convict;  it  may  be  dilficult  lo  overcome  the 
deep-rwited  pixjndjce  againiit  her  no  fiir  as  to  place  her  upon  an  ecpiality  with  hlin  In 
the  ripporinnity  to  reform  ;  but  we  may  diffu*ie  knowledge,  and  excite  n  pity  in  Iter 
hehnlf,  which  will  help  to  eounteraet  ihc  peculiar  di?iadv!int»igr«  of  her  position. 

In  maQAging  female  convicts,  I  have,  with  sctircely  iin  exception ,  found  that  a 
promise  to  iiflbrd  help  in  ohtalning  employment,  at^er  their  jientence  expired,  ia  a 
suftk'ient  motive  to  indiici^  them  in  ntrlve  thr  my  iijtprohation.  1  am  alw[iy«  met  with 
ihcrcdiiiity  when  I  fimt  make  the  proposition  to  help  them  io  placcM  if  they  liehavo 
well,  while  »t?rving  out  their  sentences.  "  O,  thnt  can^t  he  done  ;  nobody  will  take 
UK  after  we  have  been  in  here  ?"  is  the  invariable  reply.  I  ftsaure  them  that  It  can  be 
done,  '*  Tott  might  do  it,  but  others  will  not/'  h  the  hopeless  answer.  I  have  fiMiud 
it  difficult  to  convince  them,  in  almost  every  Instance,  thut  th^y  may  he  tnistvd  and 
employed  ftguin  hy  respectable  people  ;  so  ftilly  do  they  appreciate  the  reputation  which 
is  attached  to  them. 

1  have  met  with  instances  of  refommtion  In  women,  who  were  committed  to  penal 
puni?*hment  for  drinking.  Out  of  sevetHl  ciiseH  which  nrt^  in  my  thmtghls.  T  will  tell 
jxm  *>f  one.  A  wonmn  In  Belleviie  Hospital,  who  had  been  scntenred  to  BlflckwelPa 
Islnnd  for  dninkcnness,  remained  with  me  in  a  ward  of  wiiich  1  had  charge,  w?vcr«l 
weeks  atler  her  sentence  expired,  to  show  me  that  she  wns  mincere  in  her  reformation. 
I  had  promised  her  thut  I  would  recommend  her  to  a  plnee  if  she  provtnl  herself 
reliithle^  and  she  voluntnrily  remained  with  me  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  servant, 
without  p»y.  ns  she  supj>osi^d.  till  I  i\illy  proved  her.  I  hud  sjiid  to  her  a  few  days 
before  her  sentence  Wiis  to  terminate,  *'  Vm  afraid  that  if  you  letive  when  your  time 
is  up,  you  will  he  just  thirsty  enough  to  give  way  to  torn ptiii ion,  and  will  be  imme- 
diiitely  brought  buck.'*  Her  reply  was,  *'  Vm  atVaid  I  shsill ;  hnt  if  I  stay  here  five  or 
six  weeks  without  it,  the  worst  of  It  will  be  over,  and  I  shan't  wnnt  it.  I'll  stny,  If 
you  will  help  me  to  a  plnce,  till  you  think  I  can  go  8."tfcly  and  behave  myself."  I 
replied  that  I  would  ^  and  a  more  faithful  servant  than  she  proved  I  could  not  wish 
for.  That  was  not  a  !M)ntary  instance  ;  it  has  been  my  average  experience  with  tbmalc 
convicts,  and  ft  Is  upon  such  experience  thiit  my  opinion  is  founded  tlmt,  in  thesflmo 
circumstanees,  the  same  system  of  treatment  would  prove  iis  suecessfnl  in  reclaiming 
the  female  aa  the  male  convict. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Miissachn setts ^  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Dischftrged  Prisoners,  said  that  of  nil  unfortunate  clnsses,  liberuted  prisoners  were, 
in  N*>mo  respects,  the  most  unfortunate.  They  eorne  out  of  prison  to  tind^  for  the 
most  part,  Httje  help  or  sympathy.  It  is  dillicult,  almost  impossible,  for  them  to 
ohtsiin  situations.  Mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants,  refuse  to  employ  tliem. 
Respertsble  board  in  g-hoiises  reject  them.  If  some  true  or  kind-hearted  person  gives 
them  work  or  board,  how  many  of  tlie  employes  or  boarders  will  remain  If  the  "  jall- 
bii-d  "  is  retained  ?  Is  It  strunge  that,  under  these  circumstances,  so  many  of  them 
fall  again  and  again  ?     Are  not  relapses  inevitable  ?     Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
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UhI  to  m&nf  stand  Arm  and  hold  fiint  to  their  inlcgriiy  under  the  mimj  difflcaltiefl; 
dinciourtgefnoiita  and  tetniitation^  thAt  beaet  them« 

Is  ihere  no  remedy  for  thi»  stal^  of  things  ?  I  think  there  is.  In  the  first  place, 
then  nmit  be  lome  ag^eucy  th«t  shall,  in  a  tnic  Christinn  flpirit^  place  itself  ia  contact 
wHii  €V«r7  prisoner  i%ho  is  about  to  bo  set  at  liberty  ;  an  agency  that  shall  learn  hU 
C«^1iHitiea.  prospectn,  hopes,  plnns  and  purfMuies,  and,  if  possible,  secure  for  him 
vm^lojment,  and  giMe  and  strengthen  him  to  good  amid  the  first  dangers  that  encom- 
pmam  IHIiii  mi  hh  liherstton. 

But  It  in  not  Ukt'ly  thnt  cten  such  an  agency  will  meet  all  cases.     Therefore  I  have 

aaotKcf  propo^itimi  to  siifcgest*     It  is,  that  there  be  established  a  Voluntary  Industrial 

.illume,  embracing  a  farm  and  workHbopH  of  ditferent  kinds,  to  be  open  at  all  limes  to 

k9  most  needy  unemployed,  where  they  may  earn  moderate  wages  and  remain  till 
■^they  ean  do  better.  To  this  refuse  lor  the  unemployed,  let  the  liberated  prisfmer  go 
as  INtely  as  any  other.  Lei  him  be  weleomed  to  the  home,  the  farm,  the  shop,  the 
work,  the  wages,  the  kindnerui,  the  rent  and  pleasnre,  so  that  a  life  that  has  been 
ttfihert')  cloudy  und  dark  may  become  brijsht  and  beautiful.  This  is  the  way  to  pro- 
tect xiclety  agnlnst  the  renewed  deprpdations  of  men  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
w*iold.  in  all  likelihood,  retnrn — l>t  almost  forced  U*  return^ — to  a  life  of  spoliation  and 
crime.  It  is  chcnper  to  snve  njen  thus  than  to  endure  iheir  continued  plundeHnga; 
C»T  cbeaj»cr  tliAn  to  arrest,  try,  eonvirt  and  imprison  them  anew. 

f>r.  Wines,  of  New  York,  s^iid  that  while  he  had  a  profound  appreciation  of  both 
the  importancG  and  ditfietiUy  ot*  thh  qtiestlon,  and  felt  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
the  study  they  had  given  it  and  the  light  they  had  thrown  npon  it»  he  feared  that 
his  fi-ieod  fH)fn  Massachusetts  had  pninted  the  rnatter  in  rather  too  sombre  colors,  and 
h»d  not  f^^ten  due  credit  to  the  efibrts  atretid}*  innde  and  the  good  accomplished  in 
Ma  dtreetfon.     The  geutieman's  own  stute  had  long  (he  believed  for  nearly  a  quarter 

■  a  rentnry)  had  a  state  ngeney  o{  the  kind  suggested  by  him.  It  was  within  a  very 
tit  dale  that  the  agent  (who  is  partly  supported  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private 
e^>lenre)  had  related  to  him  an  incident  in  his  work  which  grentiy  interested  him, 
9»  siiowing  that  not  alt  employers  have  theirhetirtH  steeled  against  discharged  f  prisoners, 
or  BTfr  diaposed  to  yield  to  the  clamors  of  prejudiced  fellow- workmen.  This  gentle- 
Bvao  SAld  that  several  years  ago  he  had  obtained  a  sittuition  for  a  cou\ict,  then  just 
rgic— ud  from  the  state  prison,  with  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  machinery  in  or 
metur  Boston,  to  whom,  asalw.iys.  he  made  known,  without  reserve,  the  antecedenta 
OC  the  man,  but  recommended  him  as  a  capable  workman ^  in  whose  good  resolutions 
lui  liad  entire  faith.  The  liiborer  responded,  in  all  respects,  to  the  representations 
concerning  him.  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  employer.  Some 
1 1U^  passed,  when  his  conirndes  in  the  establishment  learned  that  he  had  come 
lliere  tnm  the  state  prison.  They  immediately  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  wait 
ispoo  the  proprietor  and  ask  for  his  dismission.  This  man  called  upon  the  owner  in 
th«  coane  of  the  morning,  when  the  following  dialoj^ie  ensued  : 

SmpU*}/i. — *^  Mr.  — — >  I  have  been  appointed  by  my  fellow-workmen  a  com- 
mttiecof  one  to  inform  you  that  you  liave  a  discharged  convict  in  your  employ,  and 
to  say  that  we  decline  to  work  with  him,  and  shall  te«Te  your  service  if  he  ia  not  dis- 
mimd." 

Mmpidf^er."''  Is  that  so  V 

Sf^phj/f' — "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  fa^t  has  come  to  oar  ktiowledge  in  itich 
^-way  AS  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt," 

Bmplajfer^^^^  U  the  person  to  whom  you  refer  a  good  workman  ?** 

Maifh^i,—''  Excellent." 

Mmpt&iftr. — **  Do  you  know  his  boarding-place,  and  whether  it  is  a  respectable 

Mmf^H^^ — ^*  Tliere  is  none  more  so." 
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Mmph^,-^*'  What  nrt  bis  habits  as  to  drink  ?" 

Bmpti>ifi, — '*  Thero  im  iw  rvi%»on  lo  thiiili  tbsit  Iw  drinkA ;  wo  have  never  seen  him 
ut)d«r  tho  inttuencc  of  liquor  nor  .imclk'd  ii  upon  his  breath." 

Bmpivyer. — *'  How  libout  his  ajwo^iutes^-have  you  reason  to  duppofle  thAt  be  coo- 
(loru  wftli  bad  chHriiclei-8  T' 

ICmpfot/6,^^'  No  J  he  is  »lw»ya  in  »t  night,  and  ipendii  moat  of  hU  leisure  time  In 
reading," 

Hmploijrr. — **  Now,  sir,  upon  your  own  rt*portj  I  al»o  appoint  you,  on  my  part,  a 
roniTiiiUve  of  one,  to  return  to  your  c*oraradi?8  and  to  aay  to  them,  from  mc,  that  n% 
twelve  oVloek  to-day,  when  they  ipiit  work  furdiuni^r,  the  balances  due  ttit'in  will  be 
ready,  and  ihitt  thi'v  may  rom<'  lo  this  office  and  receive  them  ;  after  whirli  1  «ha-ll 
have  no  further  oreasion  for  their  aervieeii." 

It  is  hanlly  neeesanry  to  way  that  not  a  man  went  for  his  pny.  The  agent,  Dr, 
Wines  »aid.  in  rehiting  the  story  to  hinif  added  :  *'  Ttie  man  \%  still  in  that  place,  and 
i  should  n't  wonder  if  there  are  several  more  tbere  of  the  mme  aort,' " 

When  Mr.  Hjiynes  wns  warden  of  the  prison  at  Clmrlestown,  he  liad  oden  tidd  him 
(Dr.  WincJi)  thiit  iliere  were  HcveriiJ  hirpe  mnnnfacturingcatabU»hnient?»  in  and  around 
Bo!iton  tbnt  were  wilUnf?  to  take,  and  did  take^  diAcbarfi^ed  convicts  into  their  employ^ 
who  were  recommended  »»  good  workmen,  and  were  believed  to  have  resolved  tt>  lead 
an  honent  life. 

Though  the  work  of  aiding  liberattnl  i»ri son ers  (Pr, Wines  continued)  is  not  asextcn- 
ai lively  or  a!»  efHciently  ort^antKed  among  dm  h»  in  England,  jind  In  moine  of  the  eountriet 
on  the  continent,  yet  it  ta  not  wholly  neglected,  and  h  daily  grtininj?  new  territorica. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  priaoo  society,  datinj^  back  nearly  a  century — the  oldest  in  tho 
world — which  is  as  active  to-djiy  ns  in  its  early  pnnie.  California  and  Marylinul  have 
had,  for  a  numlter  of  yean^,  very  efficient  state  orKanizitions  of  the  sume  kind.  1  Ititiois 
and  Kentucky  Invve  recenly  foruied  sUite  asfiociHtionH,  wlneh  give  pmmiw  of  effective 
work*  Other  states  are  moving  in  the  nam*  direct  ion  >  and  other  k>calitie«  atiti  have 
iimitiir  organi/.ntioiis,  hut  of  a  more  restricted  Npherc.  But  there  ia  no  xtato  wliere 
thU  work  \h  so  ihoroughiy  organised,  or  so  eflicii^nlly  mana^'d^na  New  York-  While 
New  York  i^  behind  all  her  sialer  atatea  in  her  pr'tgou  HyuUm,  because  ol  the  dond* 
want  and  baleful  Inltuenco  of  party  politics  over  the  Adminiatration  of  the  aystt^ni, 
ihv  takea  tlio  lead  of  all  in  her  eflbrla  to  rescue  and  save  the  liberated  prisoner. 
The  New  York  Prison  Aasoeiatioti  is  the  agency  through  which  tbiA  good  work  it 
accoui]4i»hed  ;  and  1  tiike  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  siieeiai  plan,  through  which 
tiu'  work  is  elfeeted,  la  dne  to  the  intelligent  and  active  ^eal  of  my  aueceasor  (Dr. 
Elisba  Huniii)  in  the  aecret^ryahip  of  that  aHSOciation.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
of  the  time  of  this  Congress  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  matchinery,  if  I 
may  BO  name  it,  by  which  this  care  over  diacharged  ctinvicts  is  exercised.  It  is 
enough,  tor  present  purpo**es,  to  aay  that  several  hundreds  of  employer* — manafae* 
tiirers,  urtizans,  machlnistf,  miners,  iron  maaters,  fanners,  etc.  etc. — acattered  through 
every  county  in  the  atate,  have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  aaaociation  by  receiving 
into  their  employ,  whenever  practicable^  auch  liberated  pnaonera  as  it  may  recom-^ 
mend  a«  likely  to  do  well.  All  the  penal  institutions  of  the  8tat43  send  to  the  aaao- 
elation,  near  the  end  of  each  month,  UhIh  of  auch  of  their  inmates  iis  arc  to  receive 
their  discharge  during  the  following  month.  Each  of  these  CHtahhahments  ia  immedi- 
ately viaited  by  an  ag^uitof  the  aasoci^ion,  who,  in  an  office  set  npart  for  the  purpote, 
has  a  j>rivate  interview  with  every  prisoner  to  be  so  disehargiHl^  and  learns  frum  him 
his  aims  and  wishes  as  to  the  future.  Thereupon  the  aerretary  immedi»tely  enters 
into  tho  nofttful  eorreapondence  with  the  empl<>yerH  who  have  come  into  the  ngree- 
mcMt  above  mentioned,  and  who  arc  n]^  classitied*  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pnrpfwc,  by 
counties  and  by  occupationa.  The  results  of  this  ayateni  arc  reported  aa  gratifying 
and  sntisfticiory  in  a  very  higli  degree. 
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Stflkiltlli  ii  a  *'  more  excellent  way,**  It  Is  that  which,  I  will  not  say  is  adopted^ 
tml  lMrii»*«i84!ntially,  in  the  Ciotlon  system.  This  is  a  system  of  graded  prisons, 
wbcn^  the  punbbment  begins  with  isolation  and  cuds  with  nn  imprisonment  that  i§ 
fHiUe  ttivre  than  moral.  This  (siBt  itage.  nndergone  in  what  is  called  the  ^'  intemieduite 
on/'  m  luimcTd  because  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  an  imprisonment  properly 
enal  aiid  fnll  liberty,  is  a  probationary  sUige^  which  is  designed  to  test  the  reality 
Elf  Uie  reformation  believed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  preceding  discii»llne«  So 
ifiil  has  ihh  scheme  pruved,  that  Mr,  Organ,  late  su|>enntendent  uf  liberated 
Eier«  in  the  Irish  canvict  pHsons,  informs  us  that,  for  years,  he  could  not  meet 
Uic  <l«iiuuid  for  cunviot  lihor  on  the  instant^  but  was  obliged  to  keep  an  order  book, 
and  tiller  in  it  the  name^  of  employcr7<  who  desired  such  tabor,  su  that  each  might 
tw  aitppliifd  in  his  turn ^  whenever  it  might,  through  liberation,  be  at  his  disposal. 
Th^  intervention  of  na  patronage  or  aid  society  was  necessiaryt  or  ever  has  been,  in 
IrvUitd.  since  the  introduction  of  this  system  ;  the  system  itself^  by  force  of  it^  normal 
I  Opfrmtlon.  ejecting,  easily  and  naturally,  through  the  labor  market,  the  re*ab»orpiioii 
rttftMit^ects  into  the  general  mass  of  honest  citizenship.* 


•  ta  die  last  annnal  report  of  the  Katlonal  AssocUtioo,  containitig  the  transactions  of  the 
Baltimorv  Con^rt'esft,  Ihert^  i«  a  AomewhaL  exteixted  accanut,  by  Dr  Hanij),  of  ttie  work  of  the 
>f.  Y.  l*ri*ofi  Jia<*U'ly,  in  iu  reJatltm  to  ilitieliarjivd  ccniviets.  Ai  many  per&oni*  into  who^ 
i  the  pre^enr  re|>oi  t  uiJi  nill,  may  not  have  aeen,  whilo  dej^lriaK  to  see.  this  account.  It  Is 
r  appentled  to  ttit?  toregolng  dlftcassion  ou  prisou  managoincnl,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  note»  aa 
»ws: 

'A  pcrfipeC  nndei^tanding  now  exists  between  the  hoard  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prisons 

fii»"»  •'"*  Vi"iY  York  Prison  Aswociation  as  to  tlidr  mutnal  relatione  and  tbo  rights  of  the  &96o* 

t'g^ardf  admission  into  the  prisnni>  and  the  nnv  of  »f{'enGiej«  Ibr  tbe  salvation  of  the 

I  ujt  ihcir  Uhctallon.     In  each  of  the  three  #tatt«  prisons  the  corre*pan<Jlnfc'  ^ecretai^ 

ie  pvt»vidcd  with  an  oflicc,  where  he  is  iwnniTttMl  lu  scini  Ibr  and  coEverac  with  any  and  ilII 

f»rf*^irieT.  whom  he  nmy  desire  to  set?,  and  t*i  ronoAcl  and  aid  with  reference  parttcniarly  to 

It    aJter  their  dl^chiir^fe.     The-  priMiu  ujiidcni,  chuplalns,  and  clerks  have  been 

;^tmctcd  by  the  UonnX  to  ghv  all  the  luftimmtion  and  aid  de«iro*l  by  the  aseociaUoti 

lt>r  n.r:  ft\rther»nce  of  lUU  end.  !>n  ih.atjt  may  be  euabled  to  render  all  the  »er%  ice  possi tile,  both 

»  eoniricts  on  their  release,  and  to  the  hitcrests  of  society  and  hnmnidty,  on  whooe  behalf 

Fl'  '   is  pt'rfomied.     List^of  ttio  prinmiero  to  bo  discharged  vnvh  nninth  are  tent  to  the 

tn  aLlvaiice,  ami  tlie  *errotary  vL^iiL*  rcjritlarly  al!  the  prisons,  and  baa  an  interview 

L  V,  -  ..      .    ,.v  snc^h  prisoner,  to  a.-irertain  his  phyainal  condition,  abilky,  Mij^huEi,  in^q^odes,  aad 

rtiatcver  ohe  may  be  helpfnl  to  Idm  in  euayinpr  him  to  procure  work  the  instant  he  bccomeaa 

I  man,  if  hi^  intention  U  to  pni^no  an  honest  way  of  life.    The  key  to  the  sucoes»  that  has 

red  this  effort  is  the  emplnynu'iu-re^ister,  whh^h  contains  clasaifioii  lists  of  more  than 

hiinflred  employers  in  tliit-ty  ditTorent  ocenpaLii»ns  ami  trades  of  the  be«t  organized 

'  iH  over  the  state.    The  juivate  interviews  with  each  convict  dnring  the  few  weeks 

ly  preceding  liberation,  constitnte  the  (list  ea,*cnti«l  step  in  the  whole  effort     Great 

bfl.1lill^  nn    taken  in  the»c  interviciv>«  ti>  rcarh  the  oonvirt*!D  juil^ient.  eonsolencc.  and  heart, 

Uwt  t^nr  1^1  vc  him  dt'Unite  in.^truction  and  ndviee  cotirernlnji?  common  duties  and  the  personal 

:nanls  and  care  which  he  will  most  need  when  liberated.     Care  h  taken^  a]ei.o.  on  the 

ittiw  hand,  to  secure.  In  each  cho9«n  employer,  a  true  and  e.imeHt  co-vTorker  in  thf  effort  to 

»▼<•  these  »nen,  who  are  si*ni?j?iing  toward  a  retoni  to  honest  Indastry  and  res  pec  tub  11 1  ly.    As 

>  tnl4*miediate  staj^  of  testing  or  preparation  is  posiplble,  nnder  existing  <^ir('umef  nnee^^.  In 

eiUia^  wfth  convicts  discharfred  from  the  New  York  pr1s.imK,  und  ah  it  Ih  nU  important  that  they 

efnlly  employed  from  the  day  of  liberation,  and  that,  asfhr  as  possible,  they  t>e  ilbsnaded 

l,going  Lnto  the  lanfo  cities,  except  nnder  rare  cironmstanccs  and  deQniti*  Mtlpnlations  con. 

I  Miitabie  and  couf^tant  employment,  it  i;^  not  too  mnch  to  say,  concerning  the  helpful 

A  elVbita  of  the  employerri  who  have  lent  na  their  aid  In  this  work,  that  theirs  Is  the 

t^hmre  In  It.    Mo^Ufy  and  improve  the  present  method  of  thi.o  duty  as  we  may,  and, 

i«  M  ewenta  and  progress  in  it  mnst  reqnire,  ii^till  the  employer  who  rontiune^  to  offer  to 

^UlMraled convict  tlie  means  (br  honorable  and  self-anpporting  lndnstr> ,  and  a  replaet^meQC 

I  tte  mnkA  of  honest  cltUcensbip,  will  continue  to  b«  a  chief  dependence  In  aU  this  diaicQll 

**  Bach  vtate  prisnn  and  most  of  the  peuHentiaKcs  and  larger  Jails  make  monthly  retnms  to 
•iie  S*m  Tork  Prisen  Association,  attowing  the  date  of  report ;  the  name,  nativity^  ago  and 
:  of  ihe  prisoner  ;  from  what  connty  and  by  what  court  sentenced  ;  term  of  sentence  ; 
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rodoction  of  ■entonce  bj  good  condnct ;  former  habito  and  oooopatioii ;  hit  employment  In 
prison  ;  hU  social  relations  and  residence  of  nearest  fHends  ;  present  physical  condition  aa 
regards  abiltiy  to  labor ;  amonnt  of  money  ready  for  him  on  liberation  ;  tofcether  with  anch 
general  remarks  as  the  anthorities  may  see  lit  to  append.  A  card  is  giyen  to  each  liberated 
prisoner,  on  his  entering  npon  the  sitoation  prorided  tax  him,  containing  snndry  conneelt,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  ns  a  specimen :  Form  the  habit  of  depositing  in  a  savings  bank 
ttom  twenty-live  to  seventy -live  per  cent,  of  yonr  wages  every  pay-day.  Keep  dear  of  all  bad 
assocfates.  Maintain  a  habit  of  nsefbl  reading ;  with  othef  like  maxims.  It  is  expected  by  the 
association  and  the  employer,  that  the  person  thns  aided  will  promise :  1,  to  live  pradentiy  and 
honorably  ;  2,  to  labor  IkithlViIly  and  punctually  ;  3,  to  abstain  flrom  intoxicating  drinks ;  4,  to 
maintain  self-respect ;  5,  to  deserve  the  respect  of  others ;  6,  to  agree  with  his  employer  oon- 
ceming  the  proportion  of  monthly  or  weeldy  savings." 
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5,  Repokt  op  the  Standing   Committee  on  Preventi\^  and 
rsrormatort  work,  as  related  to  children  and  yout^. 

ExfLAXAToiiT» — ThJs  rejiort  was  submitted  in  two  parts,  or,  to  apeak  more  cor- 
f«ctlT,  perhaps,  two  reports  were  presM'iited  by  the  commiUee,  one  written  by  Brad- 
?|cd  K.  Pctree.  D.D.,  hitely  rhaplain  oftbe  New  York  H<>nse  of  Refuge,  and  the  other 
IjyUwf  Rev,  Chnrles  L,  Brace.  Secrctiiry  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Th«  manuscript  copy  otihe  first  of  these  reports  has,  in  some  mystenous  and  unaccoont- 
ibU  way*  dis*pj>eared  JVora  among  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaryj  and,  after 
loaf  tod  diligent  search  in  various  quarterSj  by  eorreipondence  and  otherwise,  no  trace 
of  it  liaa  been  discovered.  Mr.  Brace's  paper  is,  of  course,  given  in  extenso^  while 
tjkit  of  Dr-  Peiree,  which  was  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  able,  can  only  be  given 
u  huperAiCtly  reported  In  the  St.  Louis  jotiraAla,  on  the  day  following  iU  preaonta- 
lioa. 

MR.  BRACERS  PAPER. 

In  the  long  cainpaign,  in  whioh  we  are  erit^gecl  again^pt  the  erils  atis- 

ins  from  ]>roverty,  neglect  aiKl  iTiiiiiiial  cduesitioii,  against  paiiperisra, 

iutrmperance,  igin^rant'c  ami  crime,  it  is  nt»t  often  that  we  oaii  recoi'd 

a  clear  and  deeiilej  victory.     Our  s^ucct^st^s  are,  rather^  hut  the  im- 

[jerceptiJde  gaia^  made  ejieh  year  fnim  the  tenitory  of  misfortune  and 

criminality.     They  are  only  visilik*  in  their  aggregate  after  yearn  of 

toilt  iiiid  our  efibrts  have  to  he  made  in  the  faith  that  it  is  the  duty 

of  eich  human  being  to  do  his  hundile  part  to  alleviate  the  miseries, 

whn(*e  number  he  caimot  diminif>h,  and  to  add  to  the  slowly  rii^ing 

stnicture  of  human  welfai-e  his  own  little  sc^rviees,  without  Avhich,  as 

small  aa  they  are,  we  should  not  finally  see  the  jjerfect  "  kingdom 

of  God '^  on  earth. 

QuHekt  has  shown  iw  that  m  most  old  eommnnities  there  will 

lys  be  a  eeiiiiin   average  of  crime  and  a  fixed  pro|>ortion  of 

mwerj*.     It  has  perhaps  lieen,  with  meet  of  us,  meiely  a  faint  h(»|>e 

tkat  we  should  prevent  that  average  from  inci-eibsing,  or,  on  the  other 

sustain  the  equally  probable  avemge  of  human   l^enevnlence 

ing  with  misery,  and  of  human  wisdom  preventing  indulgence 

and  crime.     It  may  happen,  however,  in  n^w  count rie«,  that  pi'even- 

tire*  measures  may  l>e   m   wiitely  planned   and  so  fa\T>red  l\y  the 

lortiuiate  clashes,  and  cai'ried  out  on  so  largi?  a  scale,  that  definite 

ontisnal  results  may  1:k?  obtained  in  the  diminntiou  of  crime,  and 

the  usual  average  of  older  commtmitiea  be  remarkably  lessened. 

We  are  prepared  to  n^poi-t  to  this  Congi'eas  such  a  victory  of  pre- 
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veiitiou,  gained  at  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  on  this  continent, 
our  most  crowded  city,  and  one  exposod  to  tlie  evils  of  a  poor  foreign 
immigmtion,  where,  of  nwesj^ity,  the  Xnset  American  ideas  have 
less  scope  and  field  of  influence  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 
We  shall  revei*sc  the  historical  proceiss  and  first  detail  the  particuloiB 
of  the  succcjss  gained,  and  then  describe  the  strategy  that  led  to  it. 
T\#>nty  odd  yeai-s  ago  the  condition  of  the  female  poor  in  New  York 
city  was  lamentable,  indeed.  Great  numbers  of  the  little  girls  and 
older  daughtei*s  of  destitute  foi-eign  immigrants  wei-e  driilhig  about 
the  stre(;ts.  Thi^y  were  growing  up  as  petty  thieves  and  prostitutes. 
The  arivsts  of  females  for  vagrancy  wei*e  enonnous. 

These  childivn  and  girls  would  not  attend  the  public  schools,  mid 
eume  under  no  religious  influence.  As  they  matui'ed,  they  joined 
the  great  multitude  of  abandoned  women,  whose  miseries  and  crimes 
already  made  New  York  notorious.  So  conspicuous  and  alaiTiiing 
had  these  evils  among  stre<;t  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  IxKJome, 
that  in  1848,  the  chief  of  jM)lice,  Captain  Matsell  (returned  again  to 
the  place  in  1873)  put  forth  a  celebrated  order  in  regaixl  to  sti-eet 
children.  This  and  the  charge  of  the  gmnd  jury  of  that  year  roused 
public  attention  to  these  terrible  evils,  and  in  1852  and  1853  began 
a  series  of  well  arranged  and  cai'efully  organized  efforts  for  stixx^t 
children  in  Now  York,  which  we  shall  describe  moi*e  paiticularly, 
later  in  this  paper.  VV'^e  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  offenses 
and  crimes  which  had  been  rife  in  New  York  among  girls  and 
women,  and  note  what  changes,  if  any,  occurred  in  the  police  and 
prison  records  of  these  offenst^s,  within  a  i^easonable  time  after  the 
formation  of  these  pceventive  associations. 

Sfadstuus  of  Juvenile  Crime. 

It  should  be  rememlKjnjd  that  thei-e  ai-e  two  different  records  of 
crime  in  New  York  city,  which  will  go  to  show  either  its  increase  or 
decrease.  One  is,  that  of  the  ari*ests  by  the  police,  and  the  other,  that 
of  the  commitments  to  the  city  prisons,  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Cori-eetion.  These  two  records 
do  not  precisely  c<)rix>sp()nd  with  one  another,  as  the  classification  is 
different,  and  many  pei>^)ns  are  arrested  who  ai*e  not  impiisoned. 

Crimea  of  Young  Girls. 

In  regarding  the  sixjcial  offenses  of  young  girls,  vagrancy  is  the 
one  that  includes  street-walking,  homelessnoss,  and  mimy  other  habits 
which  leiui  to  public  prostitution.     We  find  the  arrest  of  females  for 
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VHgmtmy  to  be  2,161  in  I8G0,  Li  1871  they  were  reduced  to  495, 
t>r  ti  irdu<*tioii  of  l.GOtJ  in  eleven  years.  Fi*i»iu  18fiO  to  1870,  the 
populatiQii  of  Xew  York  iiicreiised  tixnii  7tKi,17i>  to  l#42,s!92,  au 
ioefeaee  of  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  If  the  female  vagrants 
Imd  faicreasetl  iu:'eorUing  to  population,  they  would  have  amounted 
to  f.TUO  in  1871.  Agjiin  :  Picking  pockets  is  a  crime  among  girls. 
The  am'sls  for  this  otTcoisie  have  fallen  from  5^^  hi  18G8,  to  S  in 
187 If  the  lui^t  y€Mir  to  reports  of  which  we  have  had  access. 

Petty  latreny  i*  also  a  crime  of  young  girls.  The  arrests  for  this 
offei30e  of  females  have  fallen  from  lif»^»,  in  1860,  to  823  in  1871. 
If  the  petty  female  thieves  had  incrcnir^d  with  the  populiitiont  they 
roulil  have  amounted  m  1871  to  over  1,100.  Of  the  aiTejsts  of 
under  tiftsHni  years,  we  have  no  i-e<:"ord,  except  from  1860  to 
1864.  During  these  four  yeai's  the  ari'ests  diminished  from  494  to 
400. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  commitmciits  to  the  city  prisons,  we  find 
%t  there  wei\,  ui  IHBO,  5.880  female  vagi'antis  imprisoned*  Hud 
tills  number  increased  ^vitll  [Kjpulation,  it  would  have  amonnted^  in 
1870,  to  7,056  ;  the  iiuml>er  in  reality  decivased  to  671,  and  the 
talkies  show  a  steacly  decreiise  of  this  crime  trtmi  that  year  to  the 
;>n!«ent»  The  uumlier  of  young  girls  committed  for  jx^tty  thieving 
in  18G0,  8iHK  Had  the  oflense  iiicreiised  with  population  the 
imlier  wc»uld  have  been  l,0t>8  in  1870.  In  reality  it  fell  to  746, 
ant}  in  1871  to  521. 

Another  clab&iiiciition  of  female  ofteiLses  is.  as  *'  juvenile  deUnquency/' 
Thfe  has  decreased  fmm  240,  in  I860,  to  50  in  1870. 

The  elasfeniieation  of  those  imprisoned  under  tift**en  years  of  age 
only  reiiches  htiek  to  1862.  In  that  year  373  little  girls  under  that 
age  were  inipiisoned  ;  in  1871,  259.  Of  thfjse  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  2,081  were  imprisoned  in  1862,  and  in  1870,  1^741  j 
llic  natural  increase  w^ould  have  been  nearly  2,500. 

The  above  figures,  taken  from  our  most  trustworthy  records  of 

crime,  indicate  a  diminution  of  oftemra  among  young  girls,  such  as 

has  scarcely  ever  been  known  in  the  historj^  of  preventive  mejisurcft. 

An  aK*ohite  decrease  of  over  5,0ny  wrn^ts  of  female  vagrants  in  ten 

wars  is  one  of  the  most  ixiniarkahle  and  hop4:'ful  facts  ever  presented 

to  the  laborers  in  th(*  fic^hl  oi'  prevention.     If  thes4'  5,000  vagrants  had 

be«^i  impnsone^l  for  fnit  thnv  months  eaehtthe  saving  bnvught  about 

Ity  preventive  ineaunit^  would  amount  to  ateut  $175,000  in  one  year ; 

•(    I  \pcnse  of  each   girl  in  the  citj'  prison   lieing  $141  per  annum. 

But  when  we  think  of  the  vjist  amount  of  mistny,  suttering  and  crime 
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|)iweiilt'd  hy  tht*  rv^^vne  <»t"  ih«'Me  fj^CKK)  trlih^  we  iiiust  fiH'l  how  tnticti 
k  added  to  bumaii  liuppiiR'bs  l»y  judicious  measures  uf  pivveutioii. 
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Crmie^  of  Boys, 

Oue  i>f  (ho  olll'ii.ses  of  hoys  whiidi  those  prevent! vd  measures 
tend  eejpeciidly  to  ilimiui.sh  \^  vugnincy.  Turning  to  the  record 
of  IKiiO^  wo  find  that  Ihe  tirrests  of  mules  for  Uiat  year  amount  to  ■ 
1,800,  In  1870  they  .sliould  have  been  hy  niUnnil  increuse  2,lfi0; 
tliey  were  in  reality  l,iJ3L  Again  :  Picking  pocketis  is  a  coimnou 
oAensB  of  boys.  The  arrests  for  this  have  fallen  from  407,  in  liitiiJ,  | 
to  313  in  1H70,  and  to  46  in  1871.  Petty  larceny  is  one  of  the 
common  oflenscj^of  l»oy.s.  The  arrests  for  this,  in  18i>0,  were  2,1*87  ; 
they  should  have  been  in  1871,  3,702;  tliey  are  in  fact  3,171p 
Here  is  a  small  absolute  dcorejisc  i-ehitive  to  the  i>ypulatioQ. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  n*eortls  uf  imprisonments  l\»r  vagrancy, 
we  lind  that  there  were,  in  IHiJO,  2,708  cHniniituieuts  of  males  for 
this  ofiense.  In  1M71  there  should  have  been  3,302;  theix^  wens 
in  fact  1,378,  The  conunitnients  of  nudes  for  petty  larceny  were, 
in  18t>0,  2,575,  11n*y  sliotdd  have  been,  in  1871,  3,U»2;  they 
were  in  fact  2,241. 

The  classitication  of  commit mtnts  of  boys  under  tifteen  ycari 
only  extends  back  a  d'w  years,  but  during  that  ptM'iod  the  tliminn- 
tion  of  oflenses  is  equally  eneouragiug.  The  commitmriits  fall  otl' 
from  l,y34  in  1805,  to  1,371  in  1871,  though  there  sliould  luivo 
been  an  incn^ase  during  that  penod  of  ten  per  cent.  Of  males 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  in  our  city  |»i*isons,  the  numluT  in  18(j0 
was  2,207  ;  in  1870  it  is  2,87(i,  or  a  slight  iuereiist^!  over  what  should 
lie  tlie  natunil  growth  of  crime. 
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Analy.*fi8  of  (he  ahove  StnliMics. 

In  reviewing  these  remarkable  statistics,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  arn'sts  of  females  fur  viigrrmcy  liave  been  i educed  in  eleven  yeaiB  J 
over  1,600,  while  the  comniitnient^  ftn*  this  otleiis(3  have  fallen,  from    " 
18tiO  to  1871,  nu^re  than  5,200. 

Again,  tlie  arrests  for  picking  pockets  l>y  girls  have  fallen  fmm 
iifty*niiie  to  three,  Pi»tty  larcenies  have  decreased  13ij  in  eleven 
years,  and  the  commitments  for  that  otfciLsc  \W.K 

The  comniitmenti*  for  jnvciule  derniqiieney,  among  girls,  have 
fallen  off  from  240  to  59,  Those  of  girls  under  tifteen  years  fell  off 
in  nine  years  114  ;  those  for  girls  trom  tifte*ii  to  twenty  years,  in  eight 
years,  340. 
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Ne  tirrcstB  tif  boj^  for  Viigrancy  fell  off,  in  teu  yeai^,  469  ;  those 

pickijig  pocket^*  decivased  3*U. 

The  artists  of  boys  for  petty  larceny  inci-eased  duriug  1 1  years 

only  184.     The  imprisomin'nts  of  boy:?  fur  vagnincy  fell  ofi*,  m  eleveu 

mrs.  320  ;  for  pett\^  laiTeny  they  decreai<ed  334.     The  comtnit- 

Timxhi  of  lioys  iiiider  tifteeu  years  fell  off,  hi  six  yenvs,  5G3. 

There  is  nothnig  tx)  account  for  the  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  in 
tlie  citj^  of  New  York  duriug  the^  years,  except  the  inllueace  of 
moral  and  pre%eutive  mciLsures;  for,  duriug  that  period,  a  terrible 
ciril  war  has  occurred,  with  all  the  iiecc*8Hiiry  evik  which  follow  wars, 
ami  :?evenil  pmies  and  prostrations  of  business. 

There  have  becni  in  the  past  eleven  yeui-8,  in  this  city,  tiniei^of  l*oth 
^rcnl  depression  and  gi*eat  prosperity  ;  cuii^ution  hits  [xmred  in  its 
eiionnoim  multitude  of  ix)or  people,  leaving  the  most  helpless  and 
vicioii8  to  renuiin  in  the  city  ;  our  indi8criuiiuate  charities  have  drawn 
in  the  idle  pupnlaliou  of  the  whole  country  round  ;  licjuor  saloons 
have  been  almf»st  uiu  est  rained  l>y  law  ;  gam  !j  ling  houses  and  hoiLses 
of  prostitutjou  have  increased  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  yet  through 
all  these  yeairs,  under  the  wi.se  and  pei^i8teut  meM*iure8  of  preventive 
chmty*  juvenile  crime  is  either  al>^^ohltvly  diunnishs-Ht  or  hii8  failed 
1(1  keep  pace  in  its  advanw  with  the  increase  of  population ;  in  most 
ciis»  the  forroerj  and  that  to  a  large  extent. 

Preventive  Meam  Employed, 

The  movements  of  preventive  strategj%  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which 
Iwre  Ivrought  id>out  these  great  moral  successes  in  New  York,  were 
in  the  fallowing  directions  : 

1.  Education,  including  industrial  training  as  well  as  schooling, 
i  instruction  by  the  fortunate  classes  of  the  unfoHunate,  and, 

alb  the  iurtnences  of  religion. 

2,  Shelter,  including  training  in  habits  of  oixler,  punctuality  and 
r,  with  provision  for  the  body  ;  and, 

Z,  Emignitic»n,  or  the  transference  of  destitute  and  homeless 
children  to  well  selected  houses. 

In  1852  and  1853,  a  nnml>er  of  new  preventive  agencies  were  either 
founded  or  enhirged.  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  childii^h  poverty 
and  crime  in  New  York.  Among  them  we  would  specify  the  Five 
Pmnts  Missions  (founded  much  curlier),  the  Wilson  Industrial  School, 
the  Ju%Tnile  Asylum,  and  esfuxially  the  Cluldn^u's  Aid  Society. 
Thf  Howard  ^fission  was  originafrtl  at  a  later  date. 

lu  every  large  city  a  very*  considerable  number  of  children  are 
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ioiiiKl  wlioHi  |K»vi'rty  (^onipi'ln  llioiri  to  be  eniployctl  a  pari  or  the ' 
wliuU*  i*f  ihv  day  in  tho  strfL'ts.  They  have  pmviit!^  or  relativ<5a», 
Kilt  tiirse  <lrprntl  on  tlie  fsmall  earninga  which  their  ehiKht^ii  pick  up 
hy  llieir  -sin  el  trades. 

Others,  ttgauij  rim  away  from  their  huiiies,  and  are  habitually 
vagrant,  skH-ping  oeca^jioiially  at  hoiiK%  I>ut  ofteuer  &|>eudiiig  their 
iiightti  abroad*  Still  othei-s  enjoy  the  waiulering,  exeithig  life  of  the 
8tre«*tti,  HI  id  eanTH»t  hoar  the  rejstraitjts  of  a  M/liotil,  though  reluming 
I'egiilarly  to  their  faiuihes  vwry  night.  All  thej^c!  t^treet  trailei-s,  or 
tho8<?  necessiirily  employed  at  boiue,  orsemi-vagrnulsaiHl  truants,  are 
not  of  the  absolidi^ly  houielest*  eliLsw.  They  have  a  nominal  abitliiig 
phice»  anil  friejidi*  who  ought  to  eaiT  for  tbeni.  They  form  u  largt? 
ajid  diiHiiiiet  ehksB  in  every  jjopulons  eity,  and  fr*oni  theuj  hprings 
Diuch  of  the  jnvenile  crime  and  misery,  whieh  is  bo  painful  to  eveiy 
humane  ]»ersun.  They  are  uot  trained  in  sehool  ;  they  kuttw  little 
of  ehunvh  or  religion  ;  they  aetptire  no  habits  of  oi'der,  punctuality 
nr  indufttiy,  exce|H  the  vagal>o!ul  industry  of  a  street  trade,  and  tJiey  | 
grow  up  to  a  huge  ik'gree  vagrants  and  idleiu  It  is  from  lhi«  chiss 
thati^o  many  of  tlie  prostitutes  eonie, 

T/ir  Jit'lalmw  of  Critne  artd  lynfmrnce. 

It  is  nnd(*nbtedly  true  that,  seritJUH  or  abumnnrd  i^rimt^  arc^  co 
mitted  by  peisoni^of  all  flegrees  of  educMtiou,  and  that  culture  U  \ 
necessarily  a  pnn'entive  of  stieh  acts.  But  to  judge  properly  of  the 
relation  of  educatif»u  to  eriuunnlity,  one  uiust  look  througli  large 
elai^es  of  the  eonununity.  and  tirid  how  far  ulTeuHes  agnin>it  propeily 
ami  person  \\v^  ncconipjinied  !>y  ignorance  ;  and  whether  the  criiuinul 
claas,  aa  a  whole,  have  enjoyed  even  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education.  Turning  to  the  nmst  recent  reports  of  criminal  sliitiKties 
at  hand — those  of  the  city  prisons  and  Bhickw4*ir.>  Ishank  for  \><1\ 
— we  find  the  following  propoilion  ]H*tween  i*ducatitin  and  crimi- 
nality:  Out  of  5],4i>t>  prisonei¥!  of  that  year,  f»uly  1,1/iO  were  well 
edurated  :  31,1)88  etnihl  reatl  and  write,  and  Hl/HJO  were  almcist 
entirely  illiterate.  It  should  Ik*  I'enavrked  that  out  of  this  whole 
mmiber  of  prisoners  H4,31(>  W€*re  of  f(»reign  births  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  children  of  foreign  parents.  When  it  is 
stated  that  31,U>>>*  of  the  laisf^nei-^  could  rt^ad  and  write,  it  umst  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  degree*  of  education  ia  of  the  moat  limited 
kind,  and  im-ludes  such  reading  aud  wnitiug  a^  even  many  children 
of  the  street  attain.  It  dtMs  not  inrhnte  anything  like  a  thorough 
primary  education.     Now*  it  appeai>i  that  there  were  in  New  York 
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citj  tluriug  Ihat  year,  62,238  persons  who  couW  Dot  read  or  ^vrite, 
thv  populatina  being  about  one  million  (942,242).  It  seems,  tlien, 
that  of  the  illitenite  elass  of  thi.s  eitv,  about  one  in  three  cnmniitted 
€rime5^  during  that  year,  while  of  th(»se  who  could  read  riiid  write, 
>ijt  one  in  twenty-seveii  wei'e  gnilty  of  criminal  offenses?,  showing 

iiat  anionir  the  ignomnt  of  this  eity  the  ehtniees  for  crime  aix^  about 
nine  time^  as*  great  as  among  tliose  with  only  the  advant;ige«  uf  a 
primmy  edncation.  If  we  regard  partienhir  wards  in  New  York, 
we  shall  find  the  greatest  illiteniey  in  those  where  the  most  crimes 
are  committed.  Thus,  in  the  sixth  w\*ird,  embnicing  the  Five 
Points  nml  the  most  notorious  dens  of  crime  in  the  citVt  om -fifth  of 
tJie  total  population — 4,982^ — is  given  in  the  census  a§  illiterate  ; 
that  is.  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  the  fourth  wanV  ineludiiig 
siwh  strrets  an  Water  and  Cherry  streets,  the  illiterates  number  afiout 
one-tenth,  or  2,332,  In  the  first  ward,  uicludiiig  tlie  quarter 
Infhind  Trinity  church  and  near  the  Battery,  the  pi^oportion  is  about 
one-i^ixth,  or  2,.562,  In  the  seventh  ward  the  proportion  is  more 
thiin  one-ninth,  or  4,832.  lu  turning  to  reports  of  ari*ests,  we  find 
tile  largest  number  made  iu  the  city'  in  the  fourth  ward,  or  6,975  ; 
the  next  larsrc«tt  is  the  sixth  ward,  or  5,573  ;  in  the  seventh  ward 
there  were  4,178  anvsts,  and  in  the  fii-st  ward  1.140.  In  the  sttite 
of  New  York  about  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  adult  criminals  can- 
not rratd  or  write,  while  of  the  tidnlt  population  at  large  about 
per    cent.     (<>.U3)    are    illiti?nite,    or    nearly    one-third    of  the 

rime  is  committed  by  six-hundredths  of  the  population.  In  the 
reformatories  of  the  country,  out  of  the  avenige  numlier  of  iuomtes, 
7,963,  for  1>5<»8,  27  per  cent,  were  wholly  illilerale.     Turning  now 

ithecriuiiual  statistics  of  the  stiite  of  Massiwhusetts,  the  proportion 

erimiirals  iu  jail  w4io  could  not  read  or  write  was,  for  a  uumtver 

of  years,  about  30  per  cciit,,  fulling,  however,  in  18*>8,  18(>9  and 

1871,  to  23  per  cent.     In  htnisci?!  of  con^ectiou,  the  propcu'tion,  in 

18(>4<,  of  illiterates,  w^as  4*3  per  cent.,  I>ut  iu  liS^il)  fell  to  41  percent, 

mid  in  1871  to  37  per  cent.     Iu  the  state  prison,  however,  the  ijn> 

|xirtion  of  illiterates  in  18^14  was  21  percent,  but  in   1871,  out  of 

14t^  prisonei-s  received  into  the  state  prison,  35  wei^  totally  illiterate, 

or  about  23  per  cent. ;  the  explanation  of  this  low  proportion  being 

pruhably  that  the  cases  of  exln^me  crimes,  and  of  crimes  of  fraud  and 

embes^lement,  are  found  in  this  prison  more  than  in  minor  prismis, 

tad  such  crimes  are  nt>t  usually  conmiitted  b^v  the  ignorant. 

There  were,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  4,791  criminals,  during 

the  year  1871,  who  could  not  read  or  wTite  ;  and  there  were,  during 
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that  year,  97,742  illiterates  in  thehtale;  that  is,  among  the  igii 
popiilatirm,  aUitit  one  in  tvvrniy  conmiittr*!  crinii?*^ ;  whilt^  in  t 
state  ut  lar^ETt-v  among  thtjse  who  had  only  n  primaiy  i  tlm  ;illnj>.  ul»out 
one  hi  12*>i  oommitk^d  criminal  offi'iLs<',s. 

Tho  influence  of  eduealion,  even  that  received  io  the  simplest 
priniaiy  tichoob,  upon  a  child  of  the  hnver  class*,  is,  to  cultivate 
habits  of  order,  piaR'tuality  mid  .'jcU-contn*!. 

A  child  is  withdrawn  from  idlenetsj  by  other  intercstsj  Ix^ing  oflfercd 
to  it8  mind  than  thosie  which  suiTonnd  it  in  the  life  oji  tlie  istn«ttt. 
The  mem  <KX*upyin<^  the  time  and  thuojrhtsuf  childreu  with  Mibjects 
of  general  interest  tendi^  to  keep  them  from  crime.  Even  a  small 
acquaintance  with  geography,  or  the  reading  of  a  book  of  travels,  I 
will  sometimes  enable  or  slinmbite  a  ]>oor  pei^5<>n  to  change  his  " 
locality  where  be  in  under  teriiptatiun  or  suiJ'erJtig,  for  some  ivgiou 
where  he  can  lie  placed  in  better  ciix'umstances, 

Thei'e  is,  too,  running  through  nearly  all  st*Iiool  le^aona,  a  itscog* 
nition,  moi-ie  or  k*88  strong,  of  the  great  truths  of  morality.  The 
result  of  all  these,  and  of  other  influencfSt  in,  tlait  wheiisver  educatioti 
18  diffused  abroad,  the  ratio  of  crime  to  po)mliition  diminishejs,  and 
in  all  countries  the  criminal  class  is  mainly  fed  by  the  ignorant  cliiss, 

Preven (we    Measm^ej*. 

The  simple  method  adopted,  through  the  piwentive  agencies*,  of] 
which  I  have  spoken,  to  bring  the  strtK_H,  children  under  education, 
was  the  forming  of  s«^hools  adapted  for  the  cki,**s.  Tht^se  were  called 
Industrial  Schools,  in  that  they  trained  the  street  childmu,  especially 
the  little  girls,  in  some  trade  or  indnstrial  pui^uit,  such  us  the  use  o{  M 
the  sewing-maehine  or  liand'S^^wing.  Conunon  s<*hool  bmnches  were 
alsrj  taught,  but  a  |)eculiarity  of  them  was  that  much  irregularity 
and  uupunctuality  of  attendance  were  permitt^ed  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Many  of  these  j^-hools  iK^camo  in  fiu't  *'  hulf-time  schools."  Thouj 
food  was  given,  and  clothes  weit?  earned  l>y  good  conduct,  to  enablei 
the  |)oor  parents  to  aflbrd  dispensing  with  the  child's  labor,  Teachem 
wei^  employed  who,  by  visitation  and  from  their  moral  enthudiuismj 
acquiiml  a  gn^at  influence  over  these  children  i\m\  their  poor  parents, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  vagrancy  and  indulging  in  thtnr  idle 
habits.  ■ 

Each  industrial  schonl  becaTne  a  mission  centi'^  of  l)cuevolence 
and  humane  kindness  among  a  v^vy  destitute  class.  The  stiTct 
children  came  to  know  the  teachers  and  to  love  the  bchoob     Gradu* 
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nlly  the  little  girls  (for  they  were  mainly  for  girk)  began  to  Iks 
iabatned  of  hH:*ggiiig  ant]  of  sln^t  occiipiitiuas. 

One  esptH'ial  ffutiire  of  the  sehook  was  th**  inilu<L^iiig  ladie&i  of  ihy^ 
fortunate  classej^  to  aid  in  iiitlueiiciog  and  t^*at'biiig  Lhebc^  cliiklren  of 
povert}'. 

Tbi*  syinputhy  of  the  ivtiiied  and  inii^4^1ti.sli  elevated  tlit^*  |M>or 
young  girls,  and  gave  theui  new  idea^  of  purity  and  viilne.  Tbey 
goon  learned  to  lie  neater  in  pei-son,  and  tJiey  acquii-e*!  habits  af 
order,  punctuality  and  indnstiy.  A^  their  minds  giTW  and  new 
meRt:il  interBsts  aro<*e,  they  bad  less  ta^te  for  low  pleasures. 

Though  ninety  out  of  the  hnndi-ed  among  thera  were  the  children 
of  drunkards,  not  one  in  a  thousand  grew  up  a  drunkard.  The 
higher  pleasure  banished  the  appetite  for  the  loner.  Though  they 
reprosented  the  ehtsfes  which  furnished  the  unhappy  niuUilude  of 
prostitutes,  a  careftd  estiumte  showed  that  only  some  five  out  of  each 
thousand  fell  into  4^riniinal  cour.ses  tis  they  givw  up.  It  is  these 
al^^Dci€»,  now  long  tested  and  welldbundedt  which  have  done  so 
Diuch  in  lessening  crime  among  the  female  childr*en  of  the  poor,  as 
we  have  isecn  in  the  above  tables  of  criminal  oftenses. 

The  Cbikli'en*s  Aid  SiKiety  has  now  in  the  citv  of  New  York 
tweaty-one  industrial  schiicjls  and  fifteen  night  schools,  with  an  aver* 
age  daily  attendance  of  3^47 7^  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  9,384, 


Other  Imlmtrial  Sdioois, 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
1,U1,  and  an  aggi-egate  of  4,0(18  ;  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indus- 
try, an  average  of  377  ;  the  I^idies'  Mission  in  Five  Points,  379  ; 
the  Wilson  Lida^ial  SebooL  n»8. 

The   whole  cost  of  the  st^-hools  of  the  Cliildren^s  Aid   Society, 
during  1873,  wjis  $68,092,  which,  divided  by  the  average  attend- 
ee, woulcl  fin^e  ?19./>7  per  i'apita  iis  the  cxpnise  of  each  child  for 
Nothing,  food,  teachers'  salaries,  fuel,  rent.  etc.     The  expense  of  a 
girl  confined  a  single  year  in  our  city  prison  is  $141, 

We  have  shown  above  that  thim^  scho4>ls  and  similar  agencies  have 
ml^KM^d  the  eomniittals  for  vagrancy  alone  by  about  5,000  in  a  sin- 
gk*  year,  viz, :  from  5,880,  in  181*0,  to  548  in  1872,  That  is,  an 
t'lpease  for  prevention  of  $100,0i)0  upon  these  5,000  girls  has  saved 
IJmVHM)  annually,  suppt>sing  that  each  had  been  imprisoned  for  one 
^yttir.  May  we  not  reasonably  claim  economy  as  the  gi-eat  ai'gu- 
loent  for  prevention  ? 
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Loilf/m^  Howies, 

It  is  remarkablo  iti  eveiy  large  city  how  consicltTnlile  a  iiunitier 
of  children  have  literally  no  home  aiitl  lead  a  life  as  tioniadk-  4u»  tliat 
of  the  Bedoiiitig  of  the  deKert.  8t»me  are  the  children  of  drunkanK 
who  have  drivea  them  from  home  by  their  neglect  and  brutality  ; 
some  arc  the  vietinH  of  step-pa  rentes  ;  some  are  sent  forth  bwaiiso 
they  rannot  Ik»  mippurted  ;  jsonie  are  orphaius,  suddenly  ca^t  cm  the 
world  by  the  death  of  their  piirents  ;  jM>me  are  strant^oi>i,  wIjo  have 
drifted  into  the  rity  ;  ainl  a  fmv  are  runaways.  They  s*M>n  fi>rm  the 
petty  thieves,  l»nrglai"«»  eriminal«,  and  abandoned  girlfi  of  the  city. 
They  are  the  iinuleus  of  its  '*  dangerous  ehttwes/*  Our  method  of 
reucliing  them  ih,  perhaps,  i*riginal  witli  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Wo  have  cipened  hiil^^'ing  houses,  where  eaeh  ehild  ean  get  a  lK*d 
and  meals,  lint  is  made,  if  possibU^  to  pay  a  i?mall  sum  for  them. 

Thus  no  pauperism  is  cultivated,  and  the  (?hildi*c*n  feel  that  they 
are,  hi  tlie  main,  self-supporting.  Moreover,  tliey  are  not  enecuir- 
aged  to  remain  in  thest?  houses,  hut  are  continually  placed  lu 
branch€!!s  of  industry,  ami  on  farms.  So  importJint  have  the  little 
l)ayments  of  the  children  become,  that  in  a  single  lodging  house  thiy 
have  anunnitetl  tt*  ^5,t)00  per  annnoh  and  in  conset|nenee  of  tliem 
no  salary  of  olKeials  Inis  ever  been  |>ait|  Uy  the  publu:  in  any  of  the^^c 
houses,  but  all  by  the  children.  Shelter  is  Jiot,  however,  the  only 
object  of  these  in.stituti<uis.  Eneh  ehild  is  firouglit  under  the  influ* 
enee  of  regular  school  instruetion  and  of  religious  teaching;  he  is 
tiiUght  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  is  encouraged  to  save  by 
the  **savhigs  bank*'  of  the  house.  The  society  has  now  four  of 
theae  lodging  houses*  for  l)oys  and  one  for  girls,  all  managed  after  a 
similar  phm,  and  all  remarkably  successful.  They  shelter  and 
instruct,  in  the  coui^ae  of  the  year,  an  aggn^gate  of  nearly  12,000 
different  lionieles'^  children,  or  a  idghtly  avenige  t»f  over  400.  The 
net  average  c(Kst  to  the  public  for  each  child  [kt  annum,  iucluding  ^ 
all  ex|K'nses,  is  $55.64,  or  a  little  over  |1  per  week.  Each  of  thc«e  H 
chihlren,  if  eontiited  in  prison,  would  have  cost  $141  per  atmum,  and 
would  have  <M)me  fodh  doubtless  no  better,  but  rather  woim*,  than 
when  he  went  in. 

The  prevention  costs  less  than  half  the  punishment, 

''  Placing  Out:' 

The  thu'd  of  the  gix?at  metlioils  for  prevention  employed  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Stieit^ty,  and  to  a  limited  degree  l>y  other  sinu'lar 
charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  hiis  been  the  transference  and  plac* 
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ing  out  of  destilute  and  homeless  children  in  niml  homes.     This  hiiij 

biMMJ  cHiried  out  on  an  enormou;*  si-ale  by  this  .'is*ociation,  it  liaving 

pUred  ont.  dariu;Lr  tlie  past  twrnty-oiie  yeui-s,  ovit  2U,UOO  of  these 

chililren,  gre^it  numi»ei's  of  whom  have  gi'own  up  to  l>e  tx^pected 

UMJU  and  women,  and  nmie  of  them  s>ro  now  filling  places  of  trn^t 

aiul  huaor.     The  rirouniistrmees  favoring  thin  in  Ameriea  are,  tho 

gTe«t  demand  for  children's  labor,  the  peculiar  luonaDity  of  the    | 

people,  and  the  good  social  position  of  the  youthtid  laborer  in  a 

farmers  fumily.     All  these  combine  to  make  a  judicious  and  wc^ll- 

pUmued  sjstem  of  emigration  of  childix'n  from  the  city  to  the  eoun- 

trj^  the  bes^t  possible  preventive  mea:^ure.     And  thoogli  here  and  thei*e 

these  strei^t  childivu  may  not  at  once  do  well,  yet  the  great  ixipukrity 

of  this  movement,  both  in  the  We8t  and  the  East,  for  the  past  twenty 

vehrSt  and  the  demand  for   children  s  labor    from    rural    ditstriuts, 

bcyckod  all  jxtesible  supply^  ^how  that  thifl  preventive  effoit  has  been 

isa^cec^ful  04*  it  falls  to  the  h»t  of  most  human  etlurts  of  charity  to 

hf.    The  economy,  too,  of  this  method  nf  prevention,  is  a  singular 

irgnment  in  its  favor.     Thus,  during  the  piist  year  (1873)  the  Chil- 

ivm'B  Aid  Society  sent  to  rurrd  homes  over  3,(i00  children,  yet  the 

M\v  -t  per  head,  including  sidaries,  railroad  fares,  clothing  ujid 

lilt    :         -,  wm  only  $7.1t>.     In  prison,  lht*&ie  children  would  have 

coat  1141  per  autmm,  or  alxiut  twenty  times  as  much,  that  is,  iu  their 

CMft  prevention  wjjs  twenty  times  cheaper  than  pmiishmeut. 

Concltisw/i. 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  simple  moml  strategy  which  has  produced  such  a 
marked  diminution  of  juvfuile  crime  in  New  York.  It  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  thrcn^  different  lincij  of — 1st,  edycalion  ;  2d,  shelter,  and 
3d,  emigration.  It  is  defective  hi  one  respect.  Wea*  this  deticiency 
filled  oat>  it  w*ould  bring  forth  (*vcn  moi'e  glorious  victories  of 
hiinnmity.  It  is  not  supplcmcuted  by  law.  \\^>i'e  only  a  simple 
mi  stringent  act  pissed  compelling  every  cliild  engaged  in  a  street 
tnuie  to  have  a  license,  w  hich  license  sliould  be  made  deix'udent  on 
kb  Of  her  attending  a  ^'  hulf-tinie  school ''  (whether  public  or  private), 

)  should  at  once  break  up  all  that  remains  of  juveuile  vagrancy, 
Hid  have  a  law  not  to<i  severe  utn-  t<H>  onerous  on  a  self-sup|)oiting 
clfts?  of  children,  for  courts  to  execute. 

Till  this  be  doue  we  i^hall  never  succeed  in  our  struggles  w4th  the 
f?vik  of  vagrancy  and  poverty  among  boys,  to  the  same  extent  as 
auioug  girls.  We  shall  cheek  its  mltur^d  inci'ease  w^ith  population,  but 
lU  not  show  so  lai'ge  an  ab??olute  diminution.     We  earnestly 
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iuvoko  the  fiitl  of  this  Confyivss  in  swiring  from  <nu'le)rislatureH  thol 
I>iiKSfi<j:e  of  Hucli  Jtn  net  enf(irriir*]f  IiJiH'tiiiir  schooling   on  the  i^treotj 
cliildreii  of  iniiv^  employed  in  lawful  avocHtions. 
For  the  committee  t 

C  L.  BRACE,  CharniHrnT 


Dk.  Peihce*s  Paper. 

(As  reported  In  the  8t<  Loaia  GlciHo.) 

The  criminats  that  prove  most  incon-i^ilile  nnd^r  penitentirir\'  dis* 
cipliiK%  ami  arejsnreto  l>ecojiie  "  iievolv<'r8."  returning'  sotni  after  their 
discharge  to  their  old  [jrison  qnarters,  i»r  iK'infri^ijlyoeted  to  restruint 
in  8ome  other  ]>nson,  nre  thtm'  ihat  fnrni  what  is  eiillrd  lln*  rrirnmali 
class.     They  nnike  up  a  large  propcntion  of  the  neeupsnit.^  of  stAiit 
prisons.     Their  thorough  reformation,  if  not  utterly  hopelc^,  even 
under  the  he«t  sj^steni  of  prison  di.'^cipline,  is  of  such  exeepiioual 
occurrence  m  to  aflord  little  encouragement  in  tlie  attempt.     Thi^el 
peiTsons  are,  in  some  8onM%  born  eriniitials  ;  and  tlrey  are  certain lyij 
from  their  hirtht  nuiimvd  in  vice.     They  an*  ihe  c*tnldit*n  of  erimi- 
md  and  drmiken  pan^nts,  pa,s.sing  their  \vretehrHl  youth  in  the  lowogfcl 
streets,  and  in  the  most  nti^crahle  hom(>»  in  the  eily.     Their  pareuta 
are  often  the  inmates  of  prisms.     They  have  l)eeu  familiar  with 
every  form  of  vice  and  crime  fmm  tlieir  infancy.     Tlicy  have  been 
at  times  juvenile  street  m(*rchants.  bootblacks  and  newspaper  vend- 
el's.     They  wrre  the  petty  thieves  of  the  docks,  eiitiy  sneaks,  till- 
tappcrs,  and  pickpockets.     Their  dexterity  in  thesis  criminal  pui*suit5 
hiis  l»cen  dcvchjpcd  under  thi*  instruction  of  theii*  parents  or  older  ^ 
confci|tu*ates.     They  are  at  an  early  age  hinnl  by  matnrer  criniinul^  B 
and  their  thievish  work  arranged  to  their  hands  in  aecoixlanc©  with 
their  aptitudes.     They  snatch  goods  exposed  in  the  dc^orwaj's  of  a 
stoi'es;   Un^y  <juiekly  appropriate  property  from   expi\*«  wagons;" 
they  become  expert  in  harbor  and  river  thefts  ;  and,  changing  night 
into  day,  they  learn  to  work  at  their  villainous  trades  while  men 
sleep,  and   rest  wliih'  honest  pei*sons  are  at  work.     These  youths 
have  no  moral   training.     This  side  of  tlicir  nature  is  n(»t  simply      i 
left  uncultuR'^d  in  the  right  way,  hut  it  is  fearfully  perverted*     Con-^fl 
science  is  trained  to  give  alisolntely  false   decisions.     They   look  ~ 
upon  thieving  m  their  profession,  and  In^lievc  it  to  be  a  jx^tfeetlj 
legitimate  business.     When  they  reach  a  certain  maturity  of  yeara, 
they  beeome  the  most  ixM-kless,  the  mc»st  accomplished,  and  the  mosti 
dajigeroiis  classes  of  criminals  in  *he  etjmmunity. 
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One  greait  dcsidemtum  is  to  break  up  this  criminal  class,  which 
thus  pML»qx^ttiates  itself,  and  l»ecomc«  the  dciid  \vei<rht  upon  our  peni- 
tcatiairic'8.  The  other  prisimens,  sent  for  4?inglc  crimes  agtiiiiiitt  tho 
>ii  or  against  property,  are  i-cully  aiiicaal>le  to  I'efonuatoi'y 
Mgtiicies,  and  can  be  earlj%  and  almost  surely,  by  proper  measuixith 
tfafely  introduced  into  st>ciet>^  iigain-  By  M>mc  etiicicnt  international 
le^ftlation  and  police  nieasurcts,  we  must  be  del'ended  tVoni  tbix:»igii 
itii{>ortatioiis  of  tliiij  claaSt  and  then  the  question  of  the  cure  of  crime 
will  liecome  one  thjit  can  be  readily  compa&sed,  and,  to  a  lai'ge 
extent,  happily  settled  by  wisely-arranged  and  efficiently-executed 
public  and  private  efforts. 

The  Ltrgest  portion  of  the  problem  can  l»e  the  miM  readily  solved 
— the  stopping  of  the  [iroHfic  fountain  fi^m  which  the  criminal  claisj 
of  the  country  receiver  itt;  cou.staut  .supplies- 

A  seriuus  obstac^le  to  any  thoruiigh  work  that  would  make  itself 
positively  felt  throughout  the  whole  criminal  class,  is  that  this  pre- 
ventive and  reformatoiy  busiut^s  hiis  been  left  too  largely  to  volun- 
tairy  benevoleaccT  and  has  be^ni  carried  on  without  any  general  plan. 
It  would  be,  however,  one  of  the  most  mischievous  acts  of  govern- 
ment to  abat^  in  the  sUghteet  mea^in^  any  of  the  ze^ib  or  quench  any 
of  ibe  enthusiasm,  or  limit  the  hibor^  of  any  of  the.^^  tliousiuid  Bocietie«, 
tttablished  for  the  cave  of  orplianex^l,  ignomnt  juid  vicious  children. 
With  all  the  lack  of  ectmoniy  about  thcsse  movemcut^,  an  untold 
amoUDt  of  good  haii  lj<?cn  and  is  accomplished,  both  in  bclndf  of  tho 
imnatas  of  the^  institutions  and  of .  the  managera  and  workers  in 
Ihem  themselves.  With  all  their  outlay  of  money  and  elKnt,  bow- 
erer,  the  streets  of  our  cities  are  full  of  boys  and  girls,  poisoned  by 
the  evil  and  coirupt  communications  thi'V  n^ceivc  thei-e,  and  cou- 
idaiitly  fiilling^  through  this  depraving  iullueuce,  into  this  terrible 
erimtoal  class. 

To  secure  any  effei*tual   rc^sult,   tlie   whole  movcuicut ,  must   be 

brought  under  scmie  general  municipal  or  stat^  system.     By  some 

lliorough  plan,  embnicing  every  child  under  a  certain  iig<i,  without 

iaierfering  with  private  or  st^ctarian  charitie^s  ceittiin  pa>itive  requi- 

fitttons  as*  to  education,  parental  care  (or  itssnlj^tittitc).  and  industrial 

trailing,  must  be  made  mid  enfitrced.      All  in^stitutioud,  opcji  to 

c^ial  Hi^^rvision  and  iictually  securing  for  chihlren  thtt^  iTfiuisitions 

a^  to  eai-e  and  ti-aining,  sliould  receive  a  moderate  j>er  capi'kf  lussist- 

rniee  fnnn  the  govenimcnt,  as  is  now  accorded  by  law  iu  Gi*eat 

Britain.     Large  provision  Mill  still  be  inquired,  with  the  forte  of 

law  saperadded  idso,  in  order  to  gather  up,  as  in  the  instance  of  tlio 
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Scotch  city  of  Alx^rdeoii,  fill  the  residue  cjf  tliu  neplix^lccl  children, 
t<)  beytow  upon  tlK^m  nn  enforced  cHhieuliou  itiid  an  industrial  tniiii- 
ing.     This  will,  doul4it^T  i*dd  eonsidfrulily  to  the  hirgt*  mm  ulrt^ndy 
devoted  to  public  education^  but  the  whole  will  tall  far  below  the 
tax  that  theses  neg^lcctcd   children    will   inevitaldy  levy   rijion    tlie 
cotuinunity,  if  they  tnv  not  n'scncd  tVoni  their  pre^c^nt  inevitable  ™ 
destiny,     Thej^?  niinierous  yoiitld'ul  ^trwt  merchants,  now  eaiTiing  a  V 
f  precrarioiia  livhig,  but  arqiiiring  u  precocious  knowledge  of  vice  and 
crime,  who  hardly,  in  any  instanep,  P2^4^{ip(%  ulthiiately,  arrest  and  m 
iniprisonnient,  munt  U?  bmught  under  yoine  general  tnupervinion,  be™ 
a&jured  an  adrt|ii:ite  training  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  luid  lie 
aided  to  enter  into  some  pornianent  <lpp!Ulnient  of  industry.     PiibliaJ 
UKkistrial  institutions  inu«tlM]?estaltlislied  where,  when  out  < it"  employ* 
iiient,  tlu\s**  and  otla^r  elassPH  can  oljtain  plain  fooci  and  limili'tl  coow 
pensatioa,  and  whei-e  those  exhibiting  monommiiacal  development 
of  passion  or  upi>etite,  Hueh  iw  kleptcMnani*%  dipHomjgua,  and  iiu^ne| 
sexual  weakness,  may  be  cured. 

The  great  encoiiraging  fact  of  the  hour  m  the  actual  history  of  j 
juvenile  reform  dnring  the  lai^t  hfly  yearn.     Tt^nw  of  thoiLsaiHls  of 
youths  have  lieen  8Jived  by  reformatory  tw^liools  from  a  criminal  life, 
and  nudtitudcs  have  been  inspired  to  the  must  maidy  deeds.    Ktficieiit 
systems  have  been  fairly  tried.     A  voluminous*,  practical  literature  ■ 
has  Ihh'u  gathered.     The  work  of  exploration  and  experiment  ist  well 
nigh  exhaustetl.     The  liehl  of  si'nice  is  now  an  op/n  <ine.     There  is, 
indeed.  **  very  much  land  to  be  poisseased,"  but  we  are  w^ell  able  and 
have  the  imidenients  to  go  up  ainl  poewcRs  it.     The  hour  has  come, 
not  to  relax  our  local  and  private  ettbrts  in  sc*i>arate  iiLstitutious,  but  ^ 
to  enter  vigorou-sly,   aW>,   up*in  state*  and  municipal   projects  for  | 
securing  the  universal  training,  tmd  iTe?ning  from  ruin  all  of  the 
youth  of  tlK*  land.     If  we  onee  cut  cjff  the  direct  sources  of  supply 
for  the  crjminjd  class,  the  work  of  penal  refonn  will  become  a  very 
simple  cue,  and  nuich  more  limited  in  the  number  of  ita  subjects. 
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6L  Discussion  Elicited  by  the  two  Foregoikg  Reports, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Alexander^  of  Missouri,  referring  to  tlic  parngmph  In  Mr.  Brace's  reptyrt, 
which  spejiks  of  Ihc  rmportauce  of  tlnding  boiuta  for  yoniig  oflFt^oderi,  suld  that  he 
aCT«ed  with  the  view*  of  the  report.  He  looked  unfavorably  hik>u  the  niuUipltcatiou 
of  iDStiUitions  for  had  boys-  Ue  regarded  all  institutioiml  life  as  bad*  because  it  is 
mmaliifml.  God  did  not  make  institutionSf  ard  the  family  is  the  only  social  flggre- 
SfttioQ  ordiiinod  by  Htm,  and  that  is  the  best  place  for  a  child.  The  best  place  for 
hQnuti  beitij!r!i«  old  or  youug^  und  especially  thc>  voung,  is  the  home. 

If  lustitutionAl  life  is  to  be  nt  all  conimcBded,  it  is  only  lo  be  commended  because 
thjit  whJch  rs  bad  is  hotter  than  that  winch  is  worse.  Tear  duwii  the  house  of  refuge 
except  for  thieves,  and  those  who  mti!<t  huve  refuge  There  are  en*High  willing  homes 
ia  the  Ktiite  of  Mis»i>uri  to  give  she'ier  to  Hve  times  the  number  of  children  who  are 
primed  np  In  the  different  houses  of  refuge  and  orphan  asylums  in  the  state.  Mr, 
Xtcxiodttr  rvceived  letters  every  day  from  g*:>od,  substantial  citizens,  asking  for  a  boy 
or  i  girl.  He  lieUeved  this  wfis  also  the  case  In  other  stat<?s.  He  hoped  for  a  wiser 
,  |toa  to  f*vc  UiosfC  whose  only  fault  isj  that  they  are  homeless  and  alone, 
^BPl'lltr.  Bigham.  of  Pennsylvania*  sard  that  there  were  two  legally  oiganized  houses  of 
^^^r^liflige  l»  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Pittsburg,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  latter  has 
I  WvQ  in  existence  almoMt  HAy  years,  and  consists  of  tliree  departments — a  white  male 
■  dfpartment.  a  white  female  department,  and  a  colored  department.  Half  the  time 
iiiirfoted  to  stndy,  and  the  other  half  to  work.  The  institution  at  Pittsburg  has 
bwn  in  ejdstcnec  about  twenty-five  years.  We  have  concluded  there  to  adopt  what 
if  e&tlcd  the  family  system,  and  to  this  end  have  purcluised  a  large  farm  near  Canons- 
Vnrfh.  These  two  institutions  have  prtibably,  top'ther,  n  thousand  inmates.  There 
are  also  many  preventive  and  refurniatory  institutions  in  the  state,  supported  by 
fsHims  Teltgious  denominations.  We  have  orphan  schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers 
thit  mrc  purely  educational,  in  which  Pennsylvania  has  spent  almost  $5f<XMlJH>0  within 
ihelsH  »evcn  years,  according  to  a  pledj^e  given  by  the  government  that  the  children 
of  Iboae  who  fell  In  the  defense  of  tlieir  country  should  he  educated  by  the  common- 
ntltb. 

Hr.  Kowe,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School,  upon  request,  gave  an 
iceoiint  of  his  work.  He  said  :  The  Ohio  Refonn  Fann  School  is  located  on  a  farm 
of  I.ITO  acreSy  six  miles  south  of  Lancaster.  The  j^choo!  is  upon  the  open  or  family 
vpftmtik*  and  now  nnmbens  400  boys.  The  first  ten  bo}*s  were  admiUed  to  the  schocd 
ffllmuiiry,  1858,  since  which  time  1.900  have  been  in  the  institution^  and  nearly 
1,500  of  these  hare  been  sent  away  as  reformed  boys,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
bave  made  good  citizens,  and  are  doing  well  in  the  world. 

Itla»ljeen  my  pleasure  to  visit  not  only  most  of  the  reformatory  schools  of  this 
ccnrntiy,  but  many  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  and  my  bf*lief  is,  that  I  have  never 
•etft  1  rcfomiatory  where  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  ]irison  appliances,  and  where 
thrre  iistj  great  freedom  extended  to  the  inmates,  as  rtt  the  Ohio  school ;  yet  the  hoys 
9^)Affm  evape.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  more  than  four  boys  in  the  school 
that  cannot  be  tmsted  to  go  alone  to  any  part  of  the  farm  upon  errnnds.  or  even  to 
Linctfter  with  teams  or  otherwise,  to  tran^ct  any  busiuess  that  may  be  entrustetl  to 
Hb/rm.  It  hns  *irten  been  said  that  our  boys  cannot  he  like  the  boys  of  other  states, 
olhtfr  institutions ;  Sn  reference  to  which  remark  I  would  say^  that  for  many 
-iBtmtbs,  cm  account  of  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  school,  we  have  been  able 
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to  take  only  the  criminal,  and  not  merely  the  vicious  boys  of  the  state  ;  and  many 
of  these  are  the  bad  boys  of  other  states,  that  are  convicted  for  crimes  committed 
while  passing  through  our  state.  Hence,  we  feel  sure  that  the  average  character  of 
our  boys,  when  received,  cannot  be  better  than  that  of  the  boys  of  similar  institutioni 
in  other  states. 

Our  discipline  is  very  mild  ;  in  fiict,  we  govern  but  little.  "  Do  right"  is  the  lead- 
ing principle  with  us,  and  is  about  the  only  rule  we  have.  Corporal  punishment  hM 
well  nigh  disappeared,  and  the  use  of  the  ^'  lock-up'^  is  wholly  dispensed  with.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  school,  it  was  supposed  that  some  place  of  confinement  would 
be  positively  needed ;  accordingly  a  stone  lock-up,  IG  by  22  feet,  was  built,  in  which 
were  several  cells.  Experience  has  proved  that  we  can  di8{)ense  with  it,  and  it  is 
now  only  used  as  a  meat  house.  We  have  found  that  kindness  will  accomplish  more 
with  these  unfortunate  boys,  and  enable  us  to  secure  a  better  and  more  perfect  dis- 
cipline, than  we  could  secure  by  any  system  of  walls,  bolts  and  bars.  Our  success 
with  the  older  boya  of  the  institution  has  been  such,  that  we  have  often  felt  that 
criminal  men,  at  least  young  men,  guilty  of  a  first  offense,  could  safely  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment,  with  the  same  or  even  better  results  than  have  been  attained 
at  our  school.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  world  ^'is  governed  too 
much,"  and  especially  our  penal  institutions.  The  prison  or  reformatory  that  secures 
a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  wholesome  regulations  by  kindness  as  its  leading 
force,  will  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  its  inmates  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  way.  When  our  fViend  Mr.  Rice,  of  Maine,  said,  last  night,  that  there  was 
but  ^Mittle  governing"  in  his  prison,  the  key-note  of  his  success  was  ntnick,  and  the 
reason  became  patent  for  the  efficient  discipline  maintained  in  that  prison,  which  has 
given  it  a  merited  celebrity. 

Question  by  a  member :  ''  If  your  boys  are  so  good,  why  do  you  hold  them  there  7  " 

Mr.  Howe — Wherever  I  go  I  meet  young  men  who  have  been  inmates  of  our  school. 
Even  on  my  journey  to  this  city,  and  during  my  sojourn  in  it,  I  have  met  those  who 
have  been  in  our  institution,  and  they  give  satisfactory  and  cheering  evidence  of  being 
worthy  and  useful  citizens.  I  therefore  hold  the  boys,  to  educate,  elevate  and 
strengthen  them,  that  they  make  good  citizens. 

Question  by  a  member  :  *'  What  per  cent,  of  your  boys  do  you  reform  ?" 

Mr.  Howe — I  do  not  think  that  that  question  can  be  correctly  answered  by  any 
superintendent  of  a  reformatory.  Our  boys  pass  away  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
though  we  try  to  keep  track  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them  all.  We  can 
only  make  an  approximate  estimate,  but  are  confident  that  at  least  three-fourths,  and 
probably  lAore,  are  saved,  and  several  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
professions.  A  very  few  of  our  boys  are  to-day  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  one  is 
in  prison  in  another  state  ;  beyond  this  we  know  of  none  being  in  prison. 

Question  by  a  member  :  "  Will  you  explain  your  family  system,  and  how  you  work 
and  educate  your  boys  ?" 

Mr.  Howe — Our  boys  are  classed  in  families  of  fifty  each,  and  each  family  is  a  per- 
fect institution  of  itself,  being  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  an 
assistant  teacher,  who  is  generally  selected  from  the  graduated  boys  of  the  school. 
Each  family  building  has  its  school -room,  sitting-room,  dormitories,  wash-room,  and 
officers'  rooms  ;  but  the  boys  of  all  the  families  go  to  the  central  building  to  take  their 
meals,  where  each  family  lias  its  separate  table.  It  would  be  more  like  the  natural 
family  to  have  a  less  number  of  boys  in  each  ;  but  for  economy's  sake  we  have  pur- 
sued the  course  described,  and  have  found  it  to  work  well. 

In  our  labor  department,  we  are  largely  engaged  in  horticulture  and  general  flruit 
growing.  A  few  boys  are  learning  trades.  We  have  found  good  thorough  labor  in 
the  field  and  garden  to  be  better  adapted  to  reformatory  purposes  than  shop  labor. 
Freedom  in  the  open  air  is  more  in  accordance  with  boy  life  than  any  kind  of  confine- 
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Alt  Uie  boys  work  either  upon  the  farm  or  in  the   shops,  half  of  each  week 

P«  and  attend  school  the  other  half.     The  school   session*,  incliiding  the  recesses, 

I  n|iial  (lv«j  or  ne<4rly  ftve  hums  «uch  day.     The  schools  h^ing  grnded  and  presided  over 

by  efficient  tenchers-,  we  feel  thiit  the  opt>ortunitie!i  of  the  boys  fur  obtainiug  nn 

cdncAtitin  Are  as  f^^od  aa  they  would  l>e  in  «ny  of  the  district  schools  of  our  state.     Wo 

I  piftce  miicb  streM  upon  the  educational  ugcnciefl  of  the  institntion,  knowing  that 

^VH  litAUi  ewa  lie  done  for  the  moral  Improvement  of  the  hoy»,  without  n  eoraprehen- 

ttfftff    intetleciuAl    development.       One   f<ict   hi    their    cduciition   we  aim   to  keep 

fttneuily  before  them — ihd   that  is.  their  dnty  tn  Income  self-suHtiiiuiug — pro- 

B,  and  not  merely  consumers.     Wo  also  nira  to  linre  everything  connected  with 

rfustitational  life  ms  much  like  **  outside  ^*  life  as  \s  possible,  that  when  they  leave 

ov  the  tr«n»it»on  may  be  slight,  and  that  they  may  easily  drop  into  virtnons  society, 

vHlioat  experiencing  nny  nbrupt  change. 

The  rcsuttA  of  onr  treatment  upon  these  unfortunate  boys  have  been  very  gmtify- 

lh«  aoticipationa  of  the  early  friends  of  the  school  have  been  more  than 

15f»  Canisins.  of  Illinois,  could  confirm,  from  pers<:>nal  observation,  nil  that  Mr  Howe 
liad  said  of  hts  school.  One  secret  of  the  tiuccesB  tn  the  nitinagemcnt  of  this  institn- 
tkin  is  the  influence  of  woman  over  the  boys.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  acts  as  matron ,  is  a 
isdfof  r»rc  tnteUigence  and  wisdom.  She  is  a  mother  to  them  alU  and  admirably 
indaoal  elBcientty  secomU  the  efforts  of  her  husband. 

Generml  Minor,  of  M)K$ouri,  was  glad  to  j<^ee  fluch  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  cou* 
eloiioo  that  kindnc^  is  the  great  and  true  principle  in  the  successful  management 
ofpHsona  and  reformatories.  This  belief  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  is  stronger 
DOW  than  it  was  even  in  Baltimore,  Men  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth ^ 
tad  lie  bad  never  yet  seen  a  child  or  man  m  debasedi  an  not  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
yifl«Doe  of  kind  and  generous  treatment.  He  believed  in  the  management  of  adults^ 
yvrll  «a  jnveniles^  by  kindness,  and  that  the  family  institution,  with  love  at  the 
boCUHB,  is  the  true  rule. 

Mr.  Cro$»man,  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School, 
liked  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendant.  to  give  some  account  of  that  institution,  its 
Biittagetiient^  and  rcsultit. 

Mr.  Johnson^  thus  C4vlled  upon,  suid  that  the  Michigan  Reform  School  was  start (?d, 

lad  for  many  years  conducted,  on  the  congregate  plan,  but  five  years  ago  a  family 

kaaie  waa  opened.      This  was  placed   outside  of  the  enclosi^d   yard,  and  has  the 

RSfoiuidlngB  of  an   ordinary  farm-house,  without  walls  or  bars.     The  house  was 

led   for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  boys  whose  good  conduct  merited  con- 

and  gi'eater  liberty.     It  was  a  prize  to  be  gained  by  ohcdienee  and  attention 

.     The  plan  had  had  a  marked  success,  and  last  fall  a  second  family  house  waa 

for  Kmalter  b<jys,  so  that,  immediately  on  their  reception,  they  may  be  placed 

jWiy  f^om  the  inllnence  of  the  older  and  more  vicitms  lads.     Thesi^  houses  are  complete 

fa  sll  fkmily  arrangements^  and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  if  we  were 

Aartli^  anew  to-day«  we  would  be  Inclined  to  arrange  the  entire  establishment  on 


In  rvipird  to  the  deportment  of  the  hoys  in  this  department,  he  could  not  girc  m 

mod  an  ■ce^aut  as  Mr.  Howe,  of  Ohio,  had.     The  boys  generally  do  fairly  welL  but  it 

}  l»  aiO(a|l  aiinshine.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  trubting  many  of  them.     We  always  have 

1  who  can  he  t mated  anywhere.     But  hoys  are  changeable,  and  that  fVom  causes 

fcr  which  no  management  is  responsible. 

rrfpwii  tu  refonnation,  the  standard  nmst  be  varied.     The  lod  who  has  been 

undcd  with  the  retining  tnfluenc**s  of  a  good  home,  will  .show  a  dillerent  result 

OD9  whose  home  influences  have  been  of  a  debased  character.     It  is  true,  as 

rSof««  Jmm  SAid,  that  no  one  can  know  definitely  the  number  reformed  ;  but  aa  fkr 
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tin  we  can   leam  reauIliiT  we  would  miy  I  hut   seventy  per   cent,  are   porman 
\wnvflUid, 

M^hik*  fiomo  of  the  hoys  have  lailen^  others  have  iidinirably  xnccL'i'ded,  iirnl  ocftijiy 
loading  iirid  inHueutial  [HmitifiiTH  in  sociiely.  One  i»  tii'duy  worth  $70,UtMJ,  Ibo  rvsu 
of  his  own  honest  and  nniiidt?d  etlorti*.  Another  b  Ihe  irenBurur  ot  thu  town  in  wliicU 
he  liveH,  *uid  ij*  (illing  thu  place  nohly* 

ProleMgor  McCttrty,  of  Iowa,  imfd  thiit  the  rofomi  »cliool  in  his  state  waa  one  of  Ih 
must  recently  organ)/.ed  in  this  country,  havin|;j  been  comtm*nt.u-'d  in  IMS.  It  i»  com 
cluctfd  upon  the  syKtem  of  tho  Ohio  Rt^form  SchooL  of  which  Mr.  Howe  luid  giviiii  i 
interesting  an  account.  It  wjin  coiomt-'iicfd  on  n^ntcd  propt^rty,  and  two  ycan»  i 
the  then  acconiniodatir>ns  wen'  found  insulliciinit  for  our  purpomju.  The  city  ofEtdorAj 
oller^jd  to  the  stjite  <or  the  school  440  iicrea  of  excellent  lund.  4**0  Iwing  nnbrokeq 
pmirie.  This  gilt  was  uecept-ed,  nod  two  buildings  were  erected,  one  a  work»hoj»gj 
and  the  other  a  ftimily  hotiiie.  Our  buys  have  been  well  teMtcd,  and  Mhow  no  di»« 
poftitian  to  run  iiway^  A  few  wcelw  ago  our  trustecji  pecure<t  S20  ndtlitionjil  acroi 
making  ii  farm  of  "(K)  ueres*  We  hji?e  now  170  boys  in  the  schocd.  The  girls'  depar 
ment  is  organized  in  the  southern  part  of  the  stjile,  but  wo  t^xpoct  t*»  have  bot] 
di^partnientH  togetlier  before  long,  Wc  arc  at  present  cuUiviiting  350  acres  of  tand 
Lost  yciir  we  put  in  lUl  sicres  of  wheat.  25  of  oats,  110  of  cont,  and  ItJ  of  potiitoca^ 
to  which  most  be  added  80  ticres  of  garden.  We  have  also  planted  ii  largo  cpmntitj^ 
of  fruit  trees.  We  hjive  now  two  family  bui '.dings,  in  each  of  which  there  are  cightf 
boy.**.  Our  Hchwd  is  doing  well.  The  l>oyn  are  contented,  i*ud  are  trying  lo  iintiro\^ 
and  buikll  lip  g^M>d  eharaeter^,  so  that  (hey  may  berune  iiidtiHtrioiiM  and  reliable  nioii^ 
With  rogurrl  to  our  discipline  :  When  u  hoy  is  brought  in,  he  is  first  sent  to  Iho  bulh^ 
room  and  thoroughly  eloiHised,  and  hJjt  clothing  changed.  Then  I  sit  down  with  him 
and  learii  all  J  can  of  hix  pii.-*!  lifb  and  luibit^t.  AlU*r  Uiim  I  explain  to  Jiiin  the  rulei^ 
and  R*gnlut ions  of  thn  iuHtitution,  which  aro  simple  and  easily  oli«erved.  lie  In  vnt, 
distinctly  in foinied  that  obedionce  is  exacted  of  ail,  and  must  be  rendered.  Thii 
lesson  he  very  soon  learns  prrfciically,  and  all  the  more  readily  because  the  work  to  1 
done  i«  ]irincipally  fanning  and  gardening. 

Mr.  UtitlUh,  (if  Maryland,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  reformatory  instittt^ 
tions  of  IjIn  Htate.  He  described  the  eopued  reform  s(  hool.  recently  op<!ned  neaf 
Baltimore,  and  nbowed  that  it  was  already  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the  children  J 
of  the  lat<'ly  ennuiciputed  staves,  who  were  peeulitirly  expoBed  to  be  led  into  a  crim^ 
mal  course.  In  the  reform  ttchwd  for  white  hoys^  there  are  about  llin^e  hnodreil 
inmates.  Evt-ry  appliance  is  used  to  pKxliice  a  moral  reforniution  in  them,  which  i#l 
accomplished  in  a  Urge  maj'^nty  of  cases.  Th<?re  is  no  regular  chaplain.  Voluntary! 
religious  Instruction  is  given*  chielly  in  the  Sabbath  school,  Thert*  is,  however^ 
preai^hing  service  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  conducted  by  ministers  of  dilterent 
denominations  fn*m  the  city.  There  j«  also  an  excellent  reform  nrhocil  lor  children 
of  both  sexes,  tinder  the  management  of  the  Calliotics.  A  Sundciy  school  paper  is 
regularly  pnblbhed  by  the  inmates  of  this  school,  which  h  ls  quite  a  large  circulaliim. 

Mr.  Fulton,  of  New  Y»»rk,  Kpoke  of  the  Wentern  Monne  of  Hefage,  at  RocheMer.  of  J 
which  he  is  i^uperintendent.     He  siiid  that  be  ratlier  liked  the  family  plan,  thougli  hui 
bfl^i  never  sc-en  it  apjAied.     He  ha<l  formed  an  ideal  for  such  a  school  Id  hiaown  mind. 
He  would  have  only  ten  or  flfteen  boys  in  each  family.     At  the  head  of  each  Ikmily*, 
lie  would  have  a  practical  mun«  educated  to  the  business  of  taking  care  of  boj^s,  witli 
a  wife  equally  ada|ited  to  the  work.     He  wonld  have  a  tailor's  shop,  where  the  boy« 
could  lerirn  to  mrike  s  good  gamient  ;  a  Macksmith^s  sho}*,  where  they  cnuhl  learn  1 
shoe  a  horse  ;  a  f»boeninker's  shop,  a  carpenter's   shop,   etc.      But  he  had  conclnded] 
it  would  Iw  very  dlirtcult  to  Hod  for  each  family  a  man  and  wife  botli  qu^iHlIetl  for  thii 
vork^  and  bail  beeome  eonvineeil  (b;it  he  ninMt  abmdnn  Ins  td^al  a^*  itaprTiclicable, 

We  govern  our  boya  in  the  We*terii  IJiinve  of  Itulnge  by  a  M'atcni  of  pfotnotioQ 
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and  rewardg.  Our  sentences  art?  during  minority.  Wc  receive  boys  from  fteven  to 
sixteen  fears  of  age,  and  they  rcraain  snliject  to  our  authority  during  minority.  Our 
dMilr  routine  of  management  i$  ahoni  this  :  In  the  moming  at  five  o'clock  tbe  bell 
nng9.  ftnd  the  boys  rise,  raiikt?  their  beds,  go  to  the  hath-roonw  and  wash.  In  fiHeen 
miaate«  they  march  to  the  school -room,  and  remain  there  engaged  in  study  and  reci- 
tation until  seven  o'clock,  when  they  get  their  breakfjist^  after  which  they  have  a 
tftSle  time  to  play.  At  eight  they  go  to  the  workshops,  and  labor  till  ten  and  a  half, 
when  they  have  a  recess  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^  after  which  they  return  and  work 
until  twelvf  o'clock. 

Ttiey  then  go  to  the  bath -room,  and,  after  washing,  are  marched  to  the  dining-room. 
Having  eaion  dinner,  they  have  another  reason  of  play  until  one  o*clock.  Then  they 
rtflnm  to  the  shops^  work  until  two  nnd  a  half,  hare  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  and  go 
back  to  their  work  until  four  o'clock,  tit  which  time  they  are  dismissed  fc»r  play  till 
inip[M!T  time  ;  at  twenty  minutes  to  eight  they  go  to  bed.  We  provide  balls,  marbleSi 
qoolts,  etc..  for  summer  timuscments.  nnd  in  winter  sleds  and  skates. 

Tlie  boji  are  t.iught  the  trades  of  chairmaking  and  shoemaking;  and  we  seek  in 
fvcry  way — by  school  instnictlon,  by  moral  and  religtous  culture,  by  industrial  train- 
ing, and  by  trying  to  impart  both  the  habrt  nnd  the  love  of  work — ^to  win  our  boya 
fttym  evil  courstss,  and  make  of  thcni  honest,  induj^trious,  useful  citizens. 

Mr,  Waterton,  of  Ohio,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Industrial  School^  said  that 
though  h<?  was  b*>m  In  England,  he  was  a  true  American.  He  advocuted  the  saving 
nf  the  little  ones.  If  the  blossoms  were  well  cared  fbr,  the  f\ill -grown  IVuit  would  be 
hailthy.  If  the  country  had  more /onw-ator lea,  and  fewer  r«f-formatorie»,  he  thought 
H  would  be  letter.  If  half  the  money,  with  the  spirit  of  Dr,  Wines  and  the  experience 
tod  wisdom  of  the  chaSnnun,  wjw  spent  on  saving  children,  that  is  now  spent  on  the 
refunnatory  and  the  prison ,  these  latter  institutions  %vottld  be  in  the  shade.  In  the  city 
iiTClcveland  there  had  been  a  ragged  scIkhiI.  It  died  after  giving  birth  to  the  indua- 
uUl  »chool.  Tliii  school  soon  bad  pupils  \%ithout  ii  Home  ;  but  God  worked  on  tho 
miods  of  gtmd  men  and  women,  and  a  Dome  was  provided.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
tt«eiv«l.  The  instifntion  is  governed >  as  nearly  as  may  be,  like  a  large  family  ;  and 
tht  peUgion  which  can  be  spelled  in  four  letters — L  O  V  E — U  taught.  The  first  step 
islogaitn  the  confidence  of  the  children  j  the  rest  is  easy.  In  seventeen  years  over 
5,000  children  have  been  received  ;  of  whom  a  large  part  have  been  placed  in  good 
fiuniliea.  Everything  has  been  ]>aid  for  by  voluntary  donation.  All  belongs  to  the 
,  and  cannot  be  sold  ;  so  that  the  poor  and  destitute  children  of  Cleveland  have 
I  entailed  estate,  valued  at  a  large  sura,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them. 
ReT.  Marcus  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  great  question  waa,  how  to  keep 
down  the  vicious  class  in  our  cities.  How  can  the  fountain  be  dried  up  ?  We  must 
oansider  both  preventive  and  reformatory  measures.  While  we  should  govern  in  love 
Mid  kindness,  we  must  not  say  that  this  work  is  an  easy  one.  Our  love  must  suffbr 
teng,  Yoti  will  not  secure  ripened  fruits  at  once.  He  believed  in  industrial  educa- 
ti(Mi  and  in  religion  ;  but  these  will  not  produce  the  harvest  in  a  month  or  a  year ; 
■nd  tltia  idea  should  be  impressed  upon  all,  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged.  Love 
will  sometimea  manifest  itaelf  in  restraint  and  deprivation.  He  believed  that  a  large 
p<»rf^^ntag«  of  the  vicious  class  could  be  saved,  Tht'se  Individuals  must  be  arrested 
iiid  restrained  at  an  earlier  age.  Ue  spoke  of  the  girls'  institution  at  Lancasteri 
Miss.,  of  which  he  is  sufK-'rintendent,  and  whieh  is  conducted  purely  upon  tbe  fkmfly 
•yvUgn  They  have  there  Ave  houses,  with  tliirty  girls  in  each.  There  were  three 
ladiea  In  each  house  ;  the  mother  of  the  household  as  the  chief  matron,  the  aiislstant 
nalroQ,  and  the  housekeeper,  who  instructs  in  her  department.  Half  of  the  time  is 
»|i<nit  in  tbe  school-rtK>m.  Indnstrial  labor  should  he  insisted  upon.  Secular  educa- 
tinQ  is  important  also.  But  tf  you  finite  both  these,  and  carry  them  to  any  degree, 
jm  will  Hot  lecure  your  end  until  you  include  religion, 
8 
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Mr.  Ames  mid  that  Uiuy  had  tio  (lilTlculty  in  providing  pUoes  for  their  gl 
they  hiid  mow  iipii]ieatii»ns  thun  they  could  metit. 

0r  Wint's,  of  New  York,  snid  lluit  lie  had  received  a  communioitioci  from  Mr. 
M.  G.  Spiuildini^,  of  Chit'iigo,  rL*liitiri|{^  to  the  question  now  under  discuiution,  which  be 
would  Aik  leave  to  read,  Mr,  Sjmulding  projiased  the  mcorponition  of  the  reAinn 
school  syjftvui  Into  thiit  of  our  gruded  public  schools.     He  aaid  : 

<*  Prevention  of  crime  h  lesK  expen^ivQ  and  better  than  iu  cure.     Next  to  the  pre- 
ventive power  of  good  fumily  government,  crlniti  reculven  its  g^^test  check  In  our 
public  schools.     But  in  every  public  dchool  there  are  always  norae  scholars  whoso 
irrepres«ibl43  mischitivousness  or  vice  ore  the  annoyance  and  retardation  of  the»ohooi| 
no  lew  than  the  perpetual  vexation  of  the  teacher.     To  this  elass  of  incorrigibltn  thu 
ordinary  restmint*  and  puui»hments  of  tlie  school -room  have  no  terror,  since  force  UJ 
the  only  miwier  which  they  thoroughly  respect.    Their  presence  is  a  conHtaut  menacel 
to  the  order  and  progre^is  of  tlie  »c^hool,  which  receives,  In  a  degree^  the  same  detrinieDtl 
which  befu.U»  society  when  notorious  criminals  are  suffered  to  run  at  large.     For  doef  1 
not  the  youthful  but  vicious  distorber  of  a  school  become,  as  n  umn,  the  talented  but 
vicious  disturber  of  society  ?     Public  schools^  as  now  constituted,  are  inadequate  to  . 
this  work  of  reforming  vicious  youths.     The  law  permUs  the  promiscuotis  attendance  j 
of  good  and  bad,  and  yet  withholds  from  the  teacher  the  power  of  enforcing  perfect  ' 
discipline.      Wheu   that  disciiilinary  limit  has  been  reached^  and   the  teacher  has 
exhausted  his  remedies,  the  only  alternative  lell  is  to  allow  the  oifender  to  remaia  J 
and  poison  the  atmosphere  of  the  schnol,  or  to  dismiss  him — ^an  act  of  abandonment  | 
whleh  consigns  the  boy  to  the  wot^t  inllucuces  of  the  8treet — that  common  HtrluHjt  of 
idleaesa  and  vice,  where  so  many  youthful  villains  get  their  first,  if  not  their  last,  les- 
tons.     Here,  it  seems  to  me,  u  one  great  defect  of  our  public  school  system ^  which,  J 
after  having  undertaken  to  educate  a  youth ^  and  Hnding  him  somewhat  unruly,  con*  ] 
fesses  its  weakness  and  mability  by  turning  him  into  the  street,  with  the  certainty  of 
his  becoming  worse  and  worse,  if  not  wholly  lost.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  recruits  i 
keep  pouring  into  the  ranks  of  crime,  when  that  which  should  be  the  chief  instrumen- 
tality of  reform  confesses  its  helplessnesA,  abiindons  it»  work,  and  castiioiTthe  Juvenile  J 
offender  as  a  eulpritt  to  finish  his  education  in  the  street?     For  this  class  qC  ncholarsf 
iliere  should  be  pruvided,  it  Jicems  to  lue,  in  every  large  city  and  conuly,  one  or  more 
reform  schools,  us  iidjuiutH  of  the  regular  school  system  \  reform  schools  where  unruly 
Bchohuis,  sent  from  the  various  tributary  schools,  nmy  be  subjected  to  more  rigid  dis- 
cipline thim  is  attainable  or  desirahte  in  the  tither  scliotils.     Let  the  instruction  be  I 
somewhat  military  in  its  character,  in  order  to  subject  the  mind  through  the  boily,  tos  j 
recognition  of  law.     Step  by  step  the  schoUir  niight  ascend  by  easy  mental  grades.  [ 
DiscipHne  should  be  the  chief  object  of  these  schools,  even  at  the  temporary  sacrtflce 
of  mental  progress.     Their  quasi^militarj'  character,  with  the  attraction  of  a  gymna-j 
siuni^  would  take  away  the  odium  wlticb  sometimes  attaches  to  the  bent  reform  schools.  I 
After  a  jtcriod  of  probation,  the  scholars  could  be  returned,  on  good  behavior,  to  their 
respective  nchoyls. 

'*  The  reform  school  system  *  an  here  imperfectly  sketched*  has,  as  you  will  reailily  i 
perceive,  a  very  important  beuriug  upon  the  manufacture  of  juvenile  criminals,  H' 
singles  out  and  removes  from  our  public  schools  the  most  obtiuxlous  element,  that 
vicious  example  so  contagious  and  iiurtfulj  and  places  it  by  itself,  subject  to  special 
discipline  and  instruction.  The  youths,  now  cast  adrift  tor  want  of  adequate  correc- 
tires,  would  thus  be  gtithered  from  the  slums,  and  disciplined  into  orderly  and  useful 
members  of  society.  The  importanca  of  compulsory  education*  in  this  view,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  cannot  be  over-estim:ited,  A  law  thiii  will  gather  the  children  from 
the  streets,  and  place  the  good  in  the  public  ^chool,  and  the  bad  intu  itome  proba- 
tionary refonutttory,  is  of  far  more  importance  to  this  generation  than  a  new  currency 
bill.     Instead  of  more  jaiU.  each  county  needs  one  or  two  good  reform  schools^  where 
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yoQths,  taken  fVom  the  Btreet  or  under  sentence ^  mikj  be  seat  and  taught  some  use- 
AU  trmde," 

Dr,  Wlnea  said  that  he  had  also  received  from  the  Rev.  W*  G.  Taylor,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Phniipsburgh  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  a  letter  giving 
•ome  aceoont  of  his  work  there  and  lin  reanltSi  whjeh  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
qoetlion  at  this  moment  before  the  Congreas,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  work  intended  to 
be  preventive  of  crime.  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  been  here  in  p^i-son  but  for  an  order 
1h>ni  the  Oovvmor  of  Pennsylvuniu,  to  n|»t>oar  at  Harriiiburg,  with  the  children  under 
bia  care  eontemporaneon^ly  with  thi^  meeting  at  St,  Louis«  He  has^  therefore^  sent 
this  commnnication,  in  which  he  mays : 

"  I  have  for  eight  years  bad  cliurge  of  this  Institution,  which  receives  the  children  of 
the  Pi^nnsylvania  soldiers,  who  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  late  war.  We  take  children  of 
both  sexes*  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  for  instruction  and  industrial  training. 
Wt  have  discharged  160  boys  and  girls,  and  only  three  of  that  number  have  turned  out 
"badly  ;  alt  the  rest  are  earning  an  honest  and  honorable  livelihoud;  and  are  res|>ectable 
members  of  society.  Two -thirds  of  the  girls  leaving  the  institution  are  members  of 
the  chnreh,  and  give  good  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  Yet  all  were  the  children 
of  the  poor— ^f  soldiers  whose  widows  were  unable  to  take  care  of  them.  Some  of 
the  boys  and  a  few  of  the  giris  were  beyond  the  control  of  their  mothers  and  guard- 
ians ;  and  In  some  instances  the  worst  have  turned  out  the  best,  and  become  the  moat 
wccessfbl  in  life.  We  receive  these  cliildren  into  our  family,  and  give  them  the  same 
care  that  we  have  given  to  our  own  children.  Our  two  principal  rules  are,  obedience 
tod  ind\istrr.  Our  endeavor  is  to  educate  the  body,  Ihe  mind^  the  heart,  the  con- 
icience  and  the  taste.  The  discipline  varies  with  the  chttnicter,  temperament^  Intelli- 
geace  and  other  special  qtjaliiies  or  temptationa  of  the  child.  We  ha%'e  no  walls, 
locks  or  bars  to  keep  the  children  in.  Moral  forces,  rightly  applied,  have  been  found 
tll-suffieient." 

Mr.  Taylor,  !n  his  communication,  goes  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  physical, 
todnsirial,  intellectual,  social  and  religious  agencies  employed  in  the  management  of 
his  institution.  His  work  appears  to  be  both  sensible  and  thorough,  and  seems  fully 
JiUtUled  by  the  results  which  it  has  yielded. 

Mr,  Parks,  of  Illinois^  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Reform 
Schoot  at  Pontiac,  said  that  they  had  not  anywhere  in  the  state  what  could  |iroperly 
W  caHed  a  reformatory.  The  institution  at  Pontiac  was  opened  for  inmates  in  1871, 
tod  they  had  now  in  it  197  children.  He  believed  nil  thai  had  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  kindness  and  love,  but  there  were  needed  also  firmness  and  decision. 
IHiUe  he  did  not  like  bodily  punishment,  discipline  must  be  maintained. 

General  Bane,  of  Illinois,  held  that  education;  in  its  broadest  sense^  would  prove 
the  most  efiVclive  means  of  preventing  crime.  By  broadest  sense,  he  meant  indus- 
as  well  as  inlellectoal  education.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cram  children  with 
book -learning.  They  go  to  school  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
of  that  time  they  have  not  sufficient  practical  knowledge  to  drive  a  nail  properly. 
They  are  not  taught  how  to  make  a  living  and  avoid  poverty  and  vagrancy.  Our 
children  should  be  taugljt  practical  mechanics  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  this  we 
■hoald  have  the  assistance  of  the  state, 

Mr.  Wm.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  said  that  one  important  attribute  of  a  good  citizen 
li  tadttstry.  But  we  ought  to  teach  the  children  what  will  be  of  use  to  them.  In 
many  of  onr  reformatory  institutions,  we  teach  boys  that  which  will  not  be  remuner* 
itite  to  them  when  they  are  set  at  liberty.  This  is  a  great  injustice.  They  have  % 
Tight  10  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  living. 
He  was  in  Civor  of  reforming  and  not  making  criminals.  In  our  Institution  at  Pon- 
we  carry  on  shoe-making  and  brush-making,  and,  as  soon  as  the  legislature  gives 
the  meanif  we  will  put  up  workshops  for  carpentry^  cabinet-maktug^  blucksmithing 
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and  other  liAndlerAftA,     Wo  Imve  300  acres  of  land  in  conDCctlon  with  our  instlttiUocif 
jtnd  j)ropt>se  to  cnrry  on  faniiiiig  in  all  it»  brandies. 

An  rvgnrds  disciplinoj  niontl  BUiuioa  will  wot  always  do  ;  wjvore  trciktmcut  must 
sumctiruea  lie  roHortcd  to,  Wlien  I  wua  a  buy,  I  wont  to  he>ir  ti  le«.*ture  iiit^sndud  to 
show  tliHt  boy ji  nnglit  not  he  wUlpped,  I  got  fiithtT  to  go,  atid  riAcr  It  wm  donu  I 
mkod  bim  wimt  he  thought  of  it^  and  ho  nald  :  '*  It  iiiiglit  do  for  Mome  boys,  but  It 
would  not  do  for  you*" 

lie  fluid  they  would  not  long  have  any  InmAtei  in  their  mstiiution  if  they  trusted  to 
moml  8Ujiaioii  lia  Mr.  Howe  did<  They  fod  the  boy*  better  than  they  wcro  fed  in 
ChicHg;o,  iind  utill  they  want  lo  g«'t  bu<^k  to  Chicago^  and  with  nil  our  moral  ftuaAiOQ 
^tf  fail  to  keep  them  In  the  inTttitution. 

God  works  by  love,  and  drawM  un  and  wins  us  through  Clirbt;  but  Piiul  i&ld  thmt 
he  had  t«f  ptT^nade  «oiiie  men  by  "  the  tertctr«  *ji'  the  law." 

Mr.  Gil>b.H*  uf  WUeonNin.  presildent  of  the  reibrtu  school  board,  said  th^t  tbey  had 
endeavored  to  profll  by  llie  exjierienee  of  other  Htatea.  Their  legislature  had  been 
generou»  in  approprialiouN^  and  to-day  the  citizens  of  the  state  were  proud  of  their 
inntitutit^n.  The  school  is  couducied  upon  the  family  system.  There  uro  sv^tsn 
faiuiiiea  and  forty  menihers  in  each.  Each  farnlty  ia  distinct  aud  sepAmte,  hnviog 
roading-room,  bath-room,  school^room,  and  play-fcr^mnd  of  it«  own. 

When  a  b*>y  comes  to  us,  we  fttid  out  what  hin  history  has  been,  and  what  Mi 
domestic  relations  were.  We  Urst  cleanse  him  outside,  in  the  hope  of  afVerwarda 
clennsing  him  inwide.  We  try  to  make  usi'tui,  indiiNtriotis,  upriffht  rneu  of  our  buys. 
But  we  have  no  ro»*!-oolort*d  account  of  success  to  give.  We  seek  to  give  our  boyi 
aiirb  »u  edncatiou,  moral,  mental  and  industrial,  as  will  flt  them  for  any  of  the 
ordinan'  employments  of  life  ;  and  we  are  fairly  auccesafUl  In  that  endeavor.  Moat 
of  our  boys  have  dono  welL 

Br.  J,  R.  Buchiinan,  of  Kentucky,  conlmonded  the  suggestions  of  General  Banei 
and  urged  the  importance  of  industrial  education  for  the  whole  people.  The  whole 
bualneas  of  life,  the  sum  and  suhHtance  of  its  duties^  is  found  in  naorul  production. 
If  m^c  but  Hupprirt  uurselvci*,  we  are  merely  honest,  and  our  life  is  negative  in  Sti 
renitlts  ;  if  we  do  not,  we  burden  othei^  ;  the  re*tuU  of  our  life  is  a  minus  quantity,  and 
the  world  would  have  i)een  iK'tter  without  iis.  If  wa  produce  more  than  our  own 
suptM>js4,  we  mny  sustidn  or  beuetlt  wife.  thiSdren,  friend**,  ctjuntry,  and  mnnkind  i  there 
will  he  Momethintu  to  our  credit  at  tlie  tlniil  judgment.  Kdue4iiion  slionhl  rear  na  under 
the  cver-pretient  sense  of  thin  great  res|>onsibility.  It  should  ni»t  keep  us  ten  or 
flttoen  years  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  real  voyage  of  HIV,  training  us 
to  feel  no  reajHrnsibility.  to  scorn  industry,  aud  to  consider  tlie  reading  of  text  books 
at  our  desk  the  noblest  occupation, 

Edtication  should  not  turn  out  the  |>npil  a  helplcKs  pedant,  but  ahould  fit  bim  for 
success  in  his  elu)^.'!!  pursuit.  It  xhouid  double  bis  efOctency  as  a  man  ;  double  the 
value  of  his  ser\noes.  Young  America  demands  the  right  to  labor;  It  Is  a  cruel  wrong 
to  refuse  thftt  demand  (wlnni  it  is  so  easy  and  so  prolitublo  to  grant  it),  and  thus  con- 
demn Ukilltotis  to  the  bopeh'ss  driulgery  of  unskilled  labor,  fVom  which  not  one  tn  a 
huudve(i  can  ever  rise.  The  intlustdal  arts  arc  now  practically  forbidd*in  to  millions^ 
aud  yet  they  arc  easier  of  acquisition  than  any  branch  of  literary  education.  One 
months  on  an  average,  will  be  enough  to  impftrt  a  knowledge  of  one  nNeftd  art,  In 
the  art  of  printing,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  everything  known  to  the  most  skiliful 
could  be  fully  explained  aud  illustrated  in  one  day  ;  in  the  succeeding  five  days  of  Iho 
week  there  would  be  but  re|iet!tion  and  practice,  making  the  knowledge  perfect  and 
familiar  j  a  mouth  would  make  an  expert  by  prncticc.  aud  thereafter  skill  and  rapidity 
would  Increase,  but  the  knowledge  would  be  perfectly  arnuired  in  the  tlrst  month. 
Many  piirsults  are  nmre  ci>mplex  than  jirintlng  (agriculture  might  rc*iuire  l»*elvo 
mooths).  but  mutiy  aluo  are  lesa  ao.     Certainly,  one  might  learn  to  make  boota  In  « 
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weck^  and  we  m<ry  estlrnatc  fbom  one  to  two  months  on  an  average,  a^  amply  enough 
to  niiister  an  industrial  art,  when  H  h  mtelligently  and  syiteioaticaliy  taught,  instead 
of  Mftf  absorbed  without  instruction  by  a  tedious  appreotiee^ip  and  a  Cbineso 
ImiCalioa, 

Sncb  an  indoatrial  edneatlon.  If  it  occupied  one  or  two  bonra  daily,  or  ono  day  a 
week,  wonid  impart  two  or  three  U9t*flil  (M*cu|>ations  eveiy  year.  It  would  interest 
the  pnpils  ;  it  would  make  them  skillful  prodrieerst ;  it  would  make  industry  honorable 
and  popular ;  it  would  eolve  the  grei«t  labor  problem,  whidi  continually  threatens  th« 
p«ftoe  of  aoeiety,  Wliiic  our  youth  are  deprived  of  iiidiiHirial  skill,  driven  away  fVom 
the  9hopa  and  forced  into  the  crowded,  rri]»htng  ranks  of  unakilled  labor,  they  nre 
kept  on  the  verge  of  pauperism  and  starvation  by  the  iron  pressure  of  competition. 
The  Engltsli  laborer  of  to-day,  while  the  productive  power  of  industry  if*  quadrupled, 
baa  perhaps  c%"eu  leas  physical  comfort  than  his  luboring  ancestors  four  liundred  years 
ago.  Wv  auBl  solve  this  pn»hlem»  and  it  can  he  done  only  by  industrial  education, 
which  will  double  the  productive  power  of  our  country,  by  making  all  labor  skilled 
iabor  ;  we  will  termimite  at  once  the  crushing  competition  of  the  unskilled,  and  will 
raoovi;  that  wretcbedr  hopeleas  poverty,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  demoralization, 
iBtemperance  and  crime. 

There  will  be  no  paujiers*  and  no  muHitudes  thrown  out  of  Limployment  by  commer- 
cial embarrasanients,  when  every  man  is  the  skillful  iind  enlightened  master  of  several 
ore  u  pat  ions,  and  the  entire  population  ^rc  steadtly,  skillfully  and  profitably  employed, 
Tbe  chief  w>urces  of  crime  will  then  be  dried  up  by  univ-ernul  industrial  edncntion, 

Mr,  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  president  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
thought  there  were  a  good  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  family 
imtem.  fie  thought  the  family  was  us\ially  too  large,  and,  therefore,  not  a  natural 
fimily.  Another  difficulty  is  to  pHX-ure  suitable  men  as  subordinate  officem.  Some- 
tliftes  wc  can  procure  a  suitable  man.  hut  not  a  suitable  man  and  wife.  Rarely  do 
two  individuals  combine  the  necessary  qualifications.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  various 
trades,  as  a  skilled  man  in  each  of  these  trades  would  be  necessary  to  act  aa  teacher. 
His  institution  thonghi  the  best  plnn  was  to  teach  the  boys  good  habits  of  morality 
ind  industry,  and  to  find  suitable  places  for  them  after  they  are  discharged.  They 
were  only  taught  trades  to  a  limited  extent.  They  had  not  yet  Aiund  any  reversal  of 
the  old  doctrine,  that  the  '*  heart  of  man  is  deceitttil  above  ali  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  ; "  w>  that  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  some  kind  of  force  to  secure  obedl- 
cocc  t4>  wholesome  laws, 

Dr,  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  special  q;uestion  at  this  moment  before  the 
Congress  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  problem^  which  it  was  the  main  business  of  the 
Mational  Frison  Association  to  study  and,  if  possible,  to  solve,  vii,,  how  to  rainimiae 
crime,  how  lo  bring  it  down  to  ita  narrowest  limits  ?  This  general  problem  branches 
out  into  two  distinct  quealions ;  one  of  prevention,  the  other  of  cure — ^bolb  imiiortant, 
bat  the  first  much  the  moat  so.  though  hitherto  it  has  received  by  far  the  feast  atten- 
Urn*  There  is  something  to  be  done,  bitter  than  to  puntsb  rrtmiunls,  better  even 
than  to  reform  them.  It  is  to  pMvent  crime,  to  save  from  an  actual  plunge  the  miilti- 
ttdc  of  children  who,  iVom  the  circumsUinces  of  their  birth  or  early  surroundings,  are 
hi  imminent  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  that  fearful  gulf 

The  censu*  of  1870  makes  it  evident  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  from  a  half 

ailhoti  to  a  million  of  children  and  youths,  between  the  ages  often  and  twenty  years, 

who  are  unable  either  to  read  or  write.     This  immense  army  of  neglected  children 

,(uMr,  Ilarriaoui  president  of  the   Board  of  Pnblic  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  has 

aid),  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  destined  not  only  to  increase 

r  tales,  ipndanger  oar  property,  crowd  the  docks  of  our  courts,  and  fill  our  peni- 

Itutttriet ;  but  also  to  exercise  with  us  and  over  ns  the  elective  franchise,  marching 

litAlbe  |K»Ua  in  added  thousands  of  fresh  r^^emits  every  year,  Gunstitutes,  to-day, 
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one  of  tho  greater,  If  not  positively  tb«  gmtoit,  of  the  perils  to  which  our  ftt9\ 
imiiUxtlotn  Are  exponed. 

Our  common  school  sjstom,  as  at  present  orgAnised^  cannot  rench  and  rcmedjr  th 
evih  By  the  nogtc'cted  children  referred  to  uro  meant,  not  only  those  who  lose  tha^ 
t>oneflt  of  the  public  schools,  by  the  inditferenco  or  wllftilness  of  parents,  bnt  those 
also  (by  fnr  the  greater  number),  who  nre  deprived  of  these  advantages  (torn  lack  of 
any  And  nW  pArcntitl  gunrdlanflhlp.  Their  vagurant  lif>,  their  want  of  the  moans  of 
Nubalstence,  their  ragi^^d  and  filthy  condition^  and  their  depraved  and  incorrlglblo 
hnbits,  render  them  unlit  to  be  receivt?d  at  school  with  other  cliiidren. 

Tlio  education  of  this  class  of  juventlca  could  not  bo  secured  by  any  law  of  com- 
pnlaory  attendance  at  school  ♦  merely  ;  but  means  must  be  provided  to  supply  theoif 
to  a  less  or  greater  eltent,  with  food^  clothing,  and  domestic  care,  while  they  are 
receiving  their  education.  If  compulsion  is  needed  for  others^  charity  ii  needed  for  _ 
these,  in  addition  to  compulsion.  However  free  and  safficient  our  public  schools  may  ■ 
lie  forail^  thestj  children  wilt  still  remain  outside.  The  sj'stem,  therefore,  obviously 
neodfl  to  be  »npj>lemented  in  some  form  ;  und  there  is  prob.ibly  none  better  Ihrm  that 
of  a  class  of  inwtitutions  which  htive  received  the  name  of  indiiHtriul  schools. 

Of  these  establishments,  Grejit  BritJiln  furnishes,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  model^ 
of  which  I  have  any  knoivkdgtv  The  system  there  pursued  is,  in  brieft  this  :  Tho 
state  has  enacted  a  general  law,  iuttlior{7;ing  private  citiT^ens  to  found. industrial  and 
reformatory  schools  whenever  and  wherever  such  insillutions  muy,  in  their  judgment, 
be  needed.  When  an  e««tab]ishmeni  of  thi«  kind  is  rt-udy  for  occupancy,  it  must 
(such  is  the  requisition  of  liiw)  he  examined  and  certified,  by  a  ditly  authorised  gov- 
ernment inspector,  as  a  place  sultiblc* — that  is,  having  all  the  necessary  buildings,  . 
grounds,  and  appltan^et— Ibr  the  purjtose.  Thereupon  the  state  Issues  a  certiflcate  to 
that  eflfect,  and  guarantees  a  certain  moderate  sum  to  bo  jmid  to  it  weekly,  for  each 
inmate  received  and  cnred  for.  The  induNtrial  school  is  of  a  preventive,  the  rcforma- 
t^jry  school  of  a  curative,  character ;  and,  together,  they  cover  the  whole  field  of 
delinquent  juvenile  treatment.  It  is  easy  to  sec  what  ji  stimulus  such  an  net  must 
be  to  private  initiative  ;  ond,  in  point  of  f.\ci,  it  has  dotted  tho  United  Kingitom  alt 
over  with  preventive  and  reformatory  institutions.  In  which  both  elementary  and 
industrial  instruction  ia  gtvon,  and  the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  children  are 
carefully  provided  for.  without  any  jar  to  secturitin  or  denominational  prejudices. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  work,  in  Enghvnd,  is,  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  refonnatorj'  schools  has  remained  stationary  at,  I  think,  sixty-five  during  the 
last  ten  years^  the  number  of  Industrial  schools  hns  more  than  doubled  in  thiit  time, 
increasing  (Vom  fitly  to  over  a  hundred*  This  shows  that  the  multiplication  of  i»re- 
ventive  agencies  does  away,  in  some  degree,  with  the  necessity  for  those  of  a  refonna- 
tory  chamcter,  to  sny  nothing  of  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

The  system  of  Industrial  schools  has  been  in  operation,  in  Great  Britain «  for  about 
fifteen  years  j  that  is  to  say,  the  system  as  now  established  by  Inw,  for  that  of  day 
industrial  feeding  schools  was  commenced  by  Sheriff  Watson,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
to  whoso  genius  and  humanity  tho  original  conception  is  due,  as  far  back  as  tho  year 
1840  or  1841,  The  results  of  this  system  of  preventive  institutions  have  been  moat 
encouraging.  In  some  localities — Aberdeenshire,  for  ezamfde — it  has  cut  up  juve- 
nile vagrancy  by  the  roofji,  and  well  nigh  annihilated  juvenile  crime;  and,  every- | 
where,  it  has  changed  the  character  of  youthful  criminality,  bringing  it  down  to  a! 
milder  type,  und  breaking  np  thoe©  corabinotions  of  youththl  thieves,  which  had 
previously  been  snch  a  menace  and  peril  to  society.  It  is  a  question.  In  Great  Britain, 
whether  the  children,  gathered  into  ttje  industrial  schools,  should  receive  only  food 
and  instruction,  or  clothes^  lodging,  and  domestic  guardianship  as  well.  Scotland 
favors  tho  former  of  these  plans,  while  England  gives  her  preference  to  the  latter. 

A  system  of  industrial  schools,  jjimllur  to  the  one  thus  briefly,  aud  all  too  imper* 
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fectly,  sketched— whether  of  the  Scotch  or  English  type,  or  comhining  hoth  plans  by 
the  Adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances — might,  I  think, 
with  periups  some  necessary  modifications,  be  advantageously  introduced  among  us. 
The  union  of  prirate  initiative  with  public  aid,  in  this  work  of  saving  neglected  and 
imperiled  ehildren,  seems  a  happy  conception ;  one,  too,  which  may  be  readily 
applied  in  practice,  and  lias  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  firuitfUl  in  the  best  results. 

The  prowntion  of  crime  rather  than  the  moral  cure  of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
it — important  an  this  last  is,  beyond  all  question — is  the  supreme  object  of  our  studies 
and  labors.  And  snch  prevention,  whether  in  the  case  of  children  or  adults,  is  to  be 
mainly  efTeeted  in  three  ways :  1.  By  a  higher  development  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
throng  a  better  and  more  effective  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  culture.  2.  By 
the  removal  and  suppression,  as  flur  as  possible,  of  the  exciting  causes  of  crime,  such 
sspaaperism,  misery,  luxury,  intemperance,  and  the  contagion  of  evil  passions.8.  By 
diiset  measures  to  hinder  the  commission  of  crime  through  the  agency  of  an  honest 
tnd  active  police. 
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7.  Report  of  the  Standing  CoHMrrrEE  on  Pouok. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Police  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  their  annual  Report : 

The  subject  of  the  pi-esent  paper  is  the  definition  and  qphere  of  the 
police  power.  Our  plan  will  be  to  consider, ^r«/,  the  police  power 
of  a  society  or  state — what  it  means  and  has  been  taken  to  meiui ; 
secondly^  the  place  which  this  power  takes  among  the  departments 
of  administration  ;  and,  thirdly^  some  points  touching  the  magi^ 
trates  and  officials  to  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

We  will  first  inquire  into  the  meaning  which  has  been  attached 
to  the  word  police,  or  to  the  state's  police  power. 

The  word  itself  is  directly  from  the  Greek  jpo/iteaJa,  which  denotes, 
first,  cilizenahipj  or  the  being  a  member  of  a  political  community ; 
then  the  consiAution  ;  then  the  adminiatrafwn  of  such  a  community. 

Thus  we  reach  what  may  be  called  state  policy,  and,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  that  part  of  the  intenial  administration  which  is  concerned 
with  public  welfare. 

But  what  sense  has  been  given  to  the  word  police  by  political 
writers  of  various  nationalities  ?  If  we  begin  with  those  who  belong 
to  our  English  race,  we  shall  find,  we  think,  little  to  bring  away 
after  our  researches.  We  shall  be  reminded  of  Guizot's  remark, 
that  the  extreme  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  government 
of  this  race  is  not  nearly  equaled  by  their  scientific  skill.  Few  races 
in  modern  times  have  done  so  little  for  political  philosophy  ;  none 
so  much  for  libeiiy,  united  with  order. 

Blackstone,  after  noticing  offenses  against  the  public  peace  and 
public  trade,  passes  on  to  those  against  the  public  health,  and  the 
public  police  or  economy.  By  the  public  police  or  economy  he 
means — to  use  his  own  words — **  the  due  regulation  and  domestic 
order  of  the  kingdom,  whereby  the  individuals  of  the  state,  like 
members  of  a  well-governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform  their 
general  behavior  to  the  rules  of  pn)priety,  good  neighboiiiood,  and 
good  manners,  and  to  be  decent,  industrious,  and  inoffensive  in  their 
respective  stations.  This  head  of  offenses  must  therefore  be  very 
miscellaneous,  as  it  comprises  all  such  crimes  as  especially  afiect 
public  society,  and  are  not  comprehended  under  any  of  the  four 
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preceding  species'*  (namely,  imder  crimes  iigainfit  public  justice, 
pettoe,  tradet  and  health).  The  offenses  which  he  iiumes  show  how 
▼eiy  mkeeUanoous  and  how  iUogical  this  division  is.  They  are, 
clsuidet^tiue  mairiage,  bigamy  and  polygamy,  vagabondage  of  sol- 
diera,  gyp^es  and  heggans,  eommon  nidsuniTs  of  suiidrj^  sorts,  as 
alehoubeg.  lotteries.,  tirewtufc  and  coiiinion  »coldii,  Inxmy,  gaming 
•nd  {Kk^'bing. 

The  definition  would  include  almost  eveiy  violatioa  of  good 
srs,  and  would  beem  to  ptnnt  at  a  petty  ehiab  of  offenaes  :  yet 
llg  them  are  included  sueli  very  «erioii2!i  violations  of  family 
right0»  MB  bigimiy  and  polygamy,  whieb  seem  altogether  out  of  place. 
Nor  18  it  foilnnate  that  Blackstone  chooses  the  aualogj^  of  a  well- 
governed  family,  Ik*twet'n  the  administration  of  a  family  and  thiii 
of  n  state  there  is  a  wide  iiitervab  A  petty  statet  on  a  few  square 
mQes  of  territory,  caja  be  governed  like  a  family,  especially  if  the 
relations  of  life  are  simple.  Mncb  blame  biM  been  cast  upon  the 
eariy  New  England  colonies  tor  legislation  in  mattei-s  which  no 
tynint,  the  master  of  a  populous  city,  could  have  enlbrced*  But 
mang  them,  us  in  the  earlier  days  of  Rome  and  of  a  Swiss  canton, 
tlieslttte  was  moi'e  similar  to  the  household  in  several  respects  thim 
it  was  lo  a  widespread! ug  nation. 

Xor  are  other  English  detiuitions  which  have  fallen  under  our 
ijc  moi*e  ^itisfactoiy.  Thu.s,  one  of  them  make^  police  to  be  the 
due  n*gulatiou  imd  domestic  order  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  term  being 
mope  gonermUy  applied  to  the  iuterual  i^gulations  of  large  cities  and 

Anotlier  describes  the  police  as  the  depailment  of  goverament 
which  had  to  do  with  the  safety,  licace  and  couveuicuce  of  the  com- 
mijiiiiy.  Its  primary  tjbject  is  the  prevent ioa  of  crime  and  the  pm'- 
wdt  of  offenders.  Besides  this  it  embraces  other  purposes,  as  the 
8a|ypTea»ioD  of  mendicancy,  the  pix?servatiori  of  order  in  gix^at  thor- 
oughfares, removal  of  ol^structions  and  nuisances,  with  the  euforciug 
of  tboae  local  and  geneml  laws  which  relate  to  the  public  health  and 
cotnRirt* 

In  this  definition,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  otherat 
there  id  a  confusion  of  the  offices  of  justice  and  of  police  power, 
which  ought  to  l>e  kept  distinct. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  view  the  French   Uike  of  the  police 

in  their  theory  of  government.     Here  we  will  contiue  our- 

'wives  to  two  authorities,  of  which  the  first  shall  Ik^  the  ^'  Codes  des 

l>Ut^  et  des  Peincs  du  '6  Brumaire,  an  4,'^  /.  e.,  of  Octok^r  2b,  1795. 
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**  Article  16,  Police  is  instituted  to  niaiiitnin  pulilic  order,  and  the 
liberty,  property,  and  safety  of  iiidividiiiils. 

*'Artii'lii  17.  Its  principle  eharaeter  is  vigilance^     8i>cicty  eonsid^J 
ered  in  mass  ia  the  olyet^t  of  it^  solicitudes. 

**  Article  18.  It  is  divided  into  administrative  and  judiciary 
police, 

**  Article  ISK  Adminktrative  police  has  for  its  object  the  miiinte- 
uancG  of  public  order  in  every  pliice  and  in  every  part  of  the  gen- 
eral administration.  It  tends  principally  to  prevent  delicti*  (or  niis- 
demeanors). 

*' Article  20.  Judiciary  police  searches  out  delicts  which  the 
administrution  has  not  been  able  to  pi^event,  collects  the  proofs,  and 
haiuls  over  the  authors  to  the  trilanral  to  lie  punished."  J 

The  weak  points  of  this  detiuition  are  obvioiis,  (1)  It  says  thatH 
society^  considered  m  mam^  is  the  object  of  its  Bolicitudesv  and  yet  that 
it  is  instituted,  among  other  things^  to  maintain  the  liberty,  property, 
and  safety  of  individuals,  (2)  The  judiciaiy  police,  of  which  it 
speakSf  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  justice — which  is  another  branch  of 
administration  according  to  the  continental  view^  or  a  distinct  func- 
tion of  govennnent  according  to  the  English  view.  The  officers 
who  collect  the  proofs  and  hand  over  the  authors  of  delicts  to  the 
tribunals  to  lie  punislied,  are  sui*ely  as  nmch  ofBcei's  of  justice  as  ia 
the  prc^ccutiiig  attomey,  or  the  grand  jury* 

The  other  source,  from  which  we  derive  light  ai>  to  what  the 
French  intend  by  police  power,  is  an  article  in  Maurice  Block^s  ■ 
"  Dictionnaire  de  FAdministration  Fran^aise.*'  Here  it  is  said  that 
"police  is  that  part  of  the  public  i>ower  which  is  charged  with  pro- 
tecting pensons  und  things  against  all  the  evils  that  human  prudence 
can  prevent,  or  at  legist  dinn'nish  in  their  effects.  To  maintain  public 
order,  to  protect  individual  li?>erty  and  property,  to  watch  over  mor- 
als, to  sotuire  puldic  hejilth — such  are  the  prijicipal  objects  coiiiidcd 
to  the  cai'e  of  the  police/* 

After  a  remark  that,  in  view  of  the  infinite  variety  of  ciiTumstan- 
ccfl  in  which  the  j)ublic  is  called  upon  to  act^  the  legislator  hfts 
abstained  from  pivcise  details,  the  author  of  the  article  says  tJiat  the 
police  has  need  of  lilierty  of  action  ;  that  att^icks  on  the  welfut^e  of 
society^  etc.,  are  otb^n  so  sudden  and  unforeseen,  that  govenuiient  or  ' 
its  agents  ought  to  be  invented  with  the  power  of  doing  m  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case  demands,  **and  that,  too,  without  finding  them- 
selves imiTcded  by  the  stipulations  of  |>rivate  pci'sons,  or  by  anterior 
decisions.'^    * '  The  appropriate  acta  of  the  police  have  nothing  in  them  \ 
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spttled  nor  irrevocable.  The  measiii-e  taken  to-day  cnn  be  clmnged 
tomorrow  fr»r  a  differeut  one»  provided  the  latter  has  for  its  reason 
the  pTiblie  intei'est" 

To  show  how  wide  the  sphere  of  the  police  power  is  thought  to 
extend  in  mtjdeni  France,  we  give  the  subdrvisions  of  its  agency 
which  f4>llow  dii^ctty  after  the  wnrdt*  ali-ejidy  cited, 

1.  Political  police,  which  rehites  to  placard?*,  associations,  tuuuilt- 
uoud  ttSdemblages,  conspiracies,  hneutes,  public  violence,  printing  and 
lK)ok-«eiling,  etc. 

2.  Police  relating  to  woi-ship, 
3*  That  rcLiting  to  morals  :  ajs  drinking-8hoi)4§,  debauch  ordrunk- 

^  gambling,  women  of  ill-fame,  foundlings,  iiieudicity,  theatres, 


4,  Sanitary  police,  over  cemeteriesj,  mineral  waters,  epidemics, 
tmhealthy  establishmentt?,  pulilic  hygiene,  exercise  of  the  medical 
(irofewsion,  siinitary  regime,  secret  remedied  (of  druggists,  etc.), 
f>oi9ons,  etc. 

5,  Police  of  pei'sonul  security,  over  aims,  gendarmerie,  or  anued 
uT  eoldier  police,  passports,  etc. 

6,  Police  of  sulisistenee,  over  butchers,  bakers,  cereals,  fairs  and 
markets,  priecK-ou rants  o(  gruins  l^f/iercuriaks),  articles  of  sulisiat' 

Wf  etc. 

7,  Rural  and  forest  police,  thrit  over  diseases  and  epidemics  of 
animals,  forests,  dniinage,  ''gurgles  chainpdtre  et  particuliere,'*  etc. 

8,  Industrial  and  commercial  police  has  to  do  with  exchangers, 
apprentissage,  insurance,  banks,  the  bourse,  patients,  quarries,  mines, 
gtcaai^ngjne$,  weights  and  measures,  anon}Tuous  scK?ieties,  tontines, 
rtpe-ways,  agents,  anctioneere,  etc\ 

9,  Police  of  *' voirie"  or  travel,  as  over  steamlxiats,  railroads,  the  ■ 
cotiTse  of  navigable  waters,  etc. 

10,  Judiciary  police,  to  call  forth  or  facilitate  the  repre^ion  of 
infnurtions  of  order,  etc. 

It  will  Ije  perceivetl,  on  comparijig  these  two  definitions — the  one 
pertaining  to  the  revolutionary  times,  the  other  to  those  of  the  lat« 
empire, — that  French  views  of  what  a  state's  iK)lice  power  consists 
in  have  changed  cousideraldy*  In  the  earlier  times  it  is  looked  at  as 
t*wer  to  prevent  and  re])ress  ;  in  the  later  it  has  Itecome  positive 
preventive,  and  in  its  sphere  it  embraces  a  large  pait  of  the 
interests  of  society.* 


•Ublo  bi  ronuoiced,  however,  th»t  In  the  time  of  Loais  XIV  the  term  police  had  »»  escten- 
fert  i  leme  at  Uiat  j^ren  to  U  is  Bbck'a  Dictionanv    A  writer  oa  poUce  oi  the  year  1705,  aa 
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The  French  criminal  couila,  taking  uotico  of  oftbiises,  show  by 
their  nmnes  the  irnportiuice  llicro  atti*ched  to  police  power.  Wei 
have,  (1)  courts  o(  atisize,  witii  a  more  funnal  prm'cs^^t  hiivhig  cog- 
nizance of  vtitnes  ;  (2)  tribuuat*3  of  mrrfictional  jjoiice,  having  de/ivls\ 
or  niisKlenj canons  for  their  objtx't ;  and  (3)  trilauads  of  shnple  polke,  f 
iRfforc  which  come  minor  tranisgrc^ionSf  called  mniravention»  by  the] 
French. 

Still  more  important  is  it  to  find  out  what  views  the  Gcnimn«s  take  ] 
of  the  police  power.  The  literatnit^  of  this  naticut  touching  thi»j 
function  t^f  a  state  und  tif  a  govcrmuent  i«  very^  c(»pi(Yn^.  Wo  have 
examined  with  care  a  number  of  vvriterB,  amongtst  f»thcr8,  of  Slahl, 
lately  minister  of  stilts  in  Pnisaia,  now  de*H^ased,  and  of  Voa  Mohl 
and  Bhintschli,  the  nio^it  distingnishedT  pt^rhaps,  of  living  polilicid 
WTitcm  in  timt  countrj%  Vou  Mohl,  cspecifilly,  bus  given  hib  theory 
of  police  power  on  Severn  1  ocetttiioni*,  both  in  moix?  gc*nen\I  works  on 
the  Bciencc  of  government,  and  in  two  trf*iitise«  specially  devoted  to 
this  point  J  the  one  of  which  U  entitled,  **  rolizehvijisenst^haft/*  or  the  mi 
science  of  police,  and  the  other,  **  Sybitem  of  Pi*eventive  Justice,  t*r  W 
Judicial  Police.*^  We  oiler  a  very  lirief  exposition  of  what  seems  to 
Ufi  to  be  the  genenil  stixmm  of  German  doetrlne  in  regaixl  to  this 

*  topic. 

This  doc^trine  may  ra'cive  IlluMtration  from  the  distributinu  of 
administrative  |Miwer,  made*  Ivy  many  <jf  tht^e  writeiu  into  militarj^j 
financial,  and  judicial  polici\  The  fii-st  two  divissionn  of  administni* 
tiou  directly  alfcct  the  nlide  it4?elf  Their  o\;jtM't  U  to  supply  luid 
regulate  those  means  by  which  the  state  can  pix>serve  its  existence,  ■ 
and  promote  the  ends  at  which  it  aim8.  The  judicial  department 
of  adruinistmtion  rchites    to   or  luus  to  do  with    uidividnah.     Ita  ^ 

*  activity  begging  when  yome  alleged  violation  of  right  is  bmught  tafl 
its  notice,  or  when  i*ome  crime  m  charged  against  an  individuab  and 
steps  are  takcMi  for  Km  trial.     In  other  wcfhIs,  a  complaint  againi»t 
lUL  individual  l»y  anotht'r^  or  by  tlie  .state,  h  the  form  which  jiLHtice     i 
adopts  to  ix-store  injured  iaw  and  order.  ■ 

But  there  are  very  extensive  and  manifold  inten^st.s  of  man  in 
society  with  nliich  neither  of  thene  depaitmeuts  \\\ia  any  concent, 
and  w^htch  may  be  included  under  the  term  pnbfk  wdfare.  The 
police  ihpiiHnient  of  admiuistnition  is  co-extensive  with  the  public 


th«ro  cllml,  atna  e«}iroia«i  hlniMlf  jn  rofnrd  to  lli«  object  of  the  police :  **  Tho  fiotlce,  M  we 
thl^lt^  Lb  tben  wholly  cootalnod  In  tUkma  eleven  prirt^ :  .  .  .  .  rt^lfg-fon,  thu  rU&cl]>Uiie  of 
niftnnenit  hoftlth,  prorliUoni!.  fnilvllc  Oam)uillitv  ami  .^ufety*  trnvol,  tht*  wlence**  h«(1  Ubi^nil  arte* 
commerce*  manufactares  itud  Uie  mocbatiloal  arU,  doniostlG  fterTanti»  operatlroi,  and  the 
poor" 
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The  rights  of  iiidiviiluak  aud  the  rights  of  government 
indiviiluaU,  when  drawn  into  question,  fall  to  the  offiee  of 
the  judiciarj*  dejiui-tnjent.  The  iiit<*rests  of  iudividuals  and  of  society 
»re  under  the  guardiamliip  of  the  police  depaitment.  PoUee  fe 
motlicr  name  for  e^ire  of  puhhe  welilii^. 

To  make  these  alKstmet  staUnients  raoi*e  plain,  let  us  reflect  that 
there  are  nuuiy  things  which  intUviduuls  caimot  do,  each  acting  for 
Umadf.  hut  which   united  action  can  accomplish.     Thuts^  it  \b  the 
desire  of  xnmiy  ptn-soii^  in  a  year  to  crr»5®  a  certain  river,  luid  but 
few  of  them  can  do  so  }>y  the  i?iinple  act  of  swininiuig.     In  a  rude 
m)dety  it  would  not  be  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  to  swim  the 
(ftraun*  because  there  is  little  intt^rcourse.     But  as  soon  au  numbenj 
widi  10  cross  in  a  day,  either  a  jieraon  living  neiu*  the  ferry  will 
huild  aad  \x^  a  feiT} -boat,  or  society — -that  is»  either  the  community 
:irourid  the  ;3tix?am,  or  what  we  call  the  state — will  set  up  a  Ixjtter 
ferrj'-bcmt,  having  Bomething  of  a  pnlilic  character  and  responsibility  ; 
or,  m  the  end,  a  bridge  will  Iw'  \n\\\u  which  l>elongs  to  ihe  public, 
(>r  which  private  pei^oos  are  aHowed  to  build  at  their  own  cost, 
^d  ISO  again  a  town,  compact  and  large,  has  grown  up  on  a  high- 
way of  commerce.     Theix?  aiv  swaiuiJs  arouud  it»  but  no  dminage 
and  sewerage  within,  and  malaria  exists.     No  single  person  can 
prevent  the  evil;  no  se[>anite  action  of  many  individual  can  prevent 
it.     It  needs  the  joint  action  of  a  community  to  effect  objects  like 
this,  Tvhether  of  the  state  m  a  whole,  or  of  the  tow^n   as  a  smaller 
whole.     It  may  be  in  such  ca^s  that  some  individuals  do  not  or 
receive  any  lieiietit  iVom  such  action  of  a  conmmnity ;  aa  a 
may  have  no  children  t<j  send  to  the  public  sschoob  or  no  oeea- 
doD  to  make  use  of  a  highway  which  the  county*  has  constmcted. 
But  the  community  ac^tj*  for  all,  without  refeiience  to  particular  cajses. 
A  state  or  town  is  mailc  up  of  pensons,  and  is  also  a  whole.     As 
made  up  of  persons,  it  it^ponds  to  the  demands  of  justice*     As  a 
whole,  hjiving  general   intei'ests,   it   pmmtJtes   the  general  welfai^, 
This  is  its  police  or  policy  power. 
There  is,  however,  one  impoitant  point,  as  to  which  the  best  Ger- 
^MH  writers  on  public  law  are  not  agreed.     Mr.  Von  Mohl  seimrates 
pitVQiitive  justice,  so  called,  from  the  police  power,  in  his  claasificap 
tioit,  and  arranges  it  under  the  head  of  justice  proper.     Now  pi^e- 
vwitive  justice  denotes  the  state  agtmcy  which  prevents  infractions 
of  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  it  may  l>e  of  the  rights  of  the  state, 
chmiui  or  police  officer  wlio  prt^vents  theft,  or  l>urglar}',  or 
or  UKikcs  the  streets  safe  by  night,  is  a  minister  of  justice ; 
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Hnd»  sitjgiiliirly  cnouptit  tho  yvvy  men  who,  in  iniv  Eii^rlish  parhmrSyl 
lire  cjilled   the  police,  would   l>e  denied  l>y  tlm  very  emiui*nt  wriU*r I 
to  hme  anything  to  do  with  the  police  fmiction  of  the  goveniniciit  [ 
For  this  he  h  blamed  hy  Stiihl,  und  we  think  justly.     Let  all  crime ] 
be  pre%Tnted,  and  the  jndiciary  department  wonkl  have  nothing  to 
do.     The  jM)Iiei%  m  we  enll   them,  no   doubt  niiiterially   lessen  the 
busijiesis  of  court«»  and  would  seem  to  belong  to  another  cla«j  of  fl 
(iiiidak*     Only  when  wrong  is  d(jrie  doL»8  jiiE!;tieo  begin  to  act.     If 
anything  can  be  eiilleil  an  (ifHec  of  puliee^  an  it  seems  to  lis.  preveu- 
tion  of  injuries  to  individuals  can;  tuid  we  shall  see,  perhaiis,  that! 
this  is  in  fact  the  prineijiid  jiohee  function. 

We  only  add  that  the  limits  within  which  the  state  ought  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  or  exercintJ  this  police  jK>wer,  ai*e  the  fol-  j 
lo\inng:  J*^irst,  the  rights  of  individuals  must  not  Ijc  sficrificcd.  m 
^''cu!/,  nothing  immond  can  In*  done  under  the  ph*a  of  the  |ui]>lie 
good»  A[/avh  uothing  should  l:>e  done  by  the  slide  which  I  In*  indi- 
vidual can  do  for  himself;  nothing  is  within  the  province  of  the 
state  as  a  whole,  whicli  h  Iwab  und  which  a  hx'ality  can  do  for 
itself  as  wa^ll  or  bettor.  These  lust  limitatiinis  are  of  the  greutesl 
impoHance ;  they  characterize  a  fK^e  people  in  contrast  with  one 
which  ia  under  the  tutelage  of  the  government,  whoec^  iniLviiii  is,] 
everything  for  the  peojile  and  nothing  by  the  people  ;  they  charac- 
terize also  a  people  through  whose  viens  runs  the  spirit  of  self^gov- 
ernmeut»  in  contnist  with  another  whose  power  und  state  at^tion  are] 
concentrateil  in  a  general  administration.  But  i/tis  is  true :  that  all] 
states  in  a  time  of  adviniced  civilization,  in  some  way,  by  action  of  ti 
central  power  or  of  power  diffusinl,  or  by  eneooragijig  individual] 
aetioQ,  or  in  more  than  one  of  thest^  methods,  do  strive  to  promote | 
the  general  welfare.  Fnx'  states  differ  not  so  much  fiT>m  despotic  in 
leaving  many  things  to  individuidsuud  letting  tfie  general  wellare  take 
care  of  itself,  as  in  so  dividing  and  diffusing  power  that  all  feel] 
themselves  active  meinhers  of  the  state,  and  thiit  there  are  through- 
out the  sJ^stenl  cliceks  against  both  apathy  and  usurpation. 

But  we  muy  concede  that  the  furtherance  of  what  is  called  the 
genemi  welfare,  is  of  vast  importance,  and  calls  for  some  kind  of 
action  under  the  organization  of  the  state,  and   yet   may   inquimj 
whether  these  fonns  of  administration  ouff/d  to  be  dafmjied  ((t*f*fher, 
atid  ta  be  coiled  by  one  common  nmne* 

As  f(jr  the  name,  we  may  confidently  say  that,  witljin  the  Euglisii- 
gpeaking  race,  |iolice  is  an  oditais  term,  and  will  not  be  ii*addy  used 
to  comprehend  all  the  pmtcctiou  which  the  state  allbrd^  to  tlie  pubhej 
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wdfiape.  It  is  odious  for  a  reason  honorahle  to  the  race — to  its  love 
of  mdividual  rightSt  and  to  its  demand  of  guarantee®  against  the 
po^ble  tyranny  of  the  government  The  word  pohce  hiLS  Iweii  too 
much  i«ssociated  witJi  attempts  of  states  to  defend  themselves  agaiiistt 
di»ODteiited  subjei'l*;,  with  topics,  visitation  of  houses,  and  the  l>reak- 
iog  open  of  lettei-s,  with  annoyaocee  fit  only  for  a  mition  of  children 
or  of  enemjes,  to  l>e  accepted  us  a  teiin  for  one  of  the  departments 
rf^ovenimeut  Better  wonld  it  be  to  call  such  a  departmeut  liy  the 
name  of  public  economy,  which  conveys  no  bad  seu^  to  English  eans, 
juid  \s  otherwise  unobjectionuble. 

But  there  ai'e  serious  objections  against  gi'ouping  together  all  these 
Eonns  of  state  action,  included  under  the  bead  of  puWic  welfare,  as 
one  dt^partment.     The  fin^t  objection  1%  that  some  of  them  are  small 
in  campasB,  others  are  vast,  and  some  of  the  latter  so  vast  as  to  form 
JO  the  practice  of  state*^,  deimrtmeuts  by  themselves.     Examples  will 
be  sxipt)lied  by  the  postal  system,  and  by  education.     The  postal 
fiytitem  increases  witli  the  ch«^pnes?;  of  postjjge,  and  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  business,  and  acquires  a  new  inii>ortaace  if  the  state  owns 
public   post-lTKids,  or  railroads,  and  public  telegraphs.     It  has  its 
deputies  in  eveiy  village^ — a  vast  army  of  officers,  I'esiJonsi ble  and 
needing  supers- ision.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  agency  may  be 
Rgarded  by  the  practical    wisdom  of  society  as  foiming  a  spec^ial 
btmich  of  government  by  itself     So  of  education,     A  geneml  sc*hool 
s>*8l)efu — ^especially  if  it  inchide^  as  is  the  case  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  all  higher  instruction  at  the  nnivomty,  and  at  various  spe- 
cial schools — is  a  vast  collectlrai  nf  working  powei-s  that  need  to 
eofistitut^^  a  special  depaitment,  st^pui*ated  from  all  others.     And 
this  IS  actually  done  more  or  less.    And  yet  the  cjirc  of  the  poets  and 
of  e^lucation  come  most  eminently  under  the  police  power  of  society, 
taken  iu  the  Geraian  sense*,  that  is,  under  the  head  of  public  welfare. 
The  other  objection  to  this  cbissification  is,  that  the  agencieg 
gnmped  together  are  not  homogeneous  in  character.     Some  of  them 
are  best  justified  on  the  grouiul  of  protecting  the  rights,  esjjecially 
tbe  Ufe.  security,  and  property  of  individuals,  which  is  the  main 
i|Mtt>D  for  the  establishment  of  a*  city  police.     Men  have  a  right  to 
deep  at  uight^  and  therefore  there  must  be  some  one  at  hand  to 
prevent  riotous  noises.     They  have  a  right  to  the  security  of  their 
hmism  against  fire  an<i  entry  by  force  or  stealth,  and  so  watchmen 
and  a  fire  department  am  to  lie  provided.     They  have  a  right  to 
locomotion  and  intercom-se,  commercial  or  of  other  kind.s.     Hence, 
ways  of  all  kinds  by  laud  or  water.     Hence,  too,  the  necesait^^  of 
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common  stnndanls  of  vahu%  weight,  ra|HU*ity,  ItMiirtfl  ami  surface"' 
with  pei-sons   piiljlicly  niitliorizetl  Ui  luoitsiiro  and  frau^'c.     Kiliiea- 
iion  itself  also  lifts  h  tiiile  wliii'h   looks  towariW  t\w   protection  of 
rights.     A  father  may  cducat©  his  ehildren  himself*  or  coniiuit  the  ] 
office  to  others,  but  lie  hiin  no  riirht  t<i  keep  Iht^iii  in  igiioninee, 
if  he  ean   help  it.     The  ehild  has  a  right  to  be  edueated.     This, 
among  other  reaiions^  detends  thn  state^B  duty  to  provide  a  systora  | 
of  education. 

Again,  there  m  a  kind  of  supervision  whieh  the  Ktate  exercises 
over  piihlic  njorals,  m  over  houses  and  women   rjf  prrNStitytioOi 
gambling-hoimes,  drinking-^hops  and  fonndlingn.     It  Is  eiusy  to  say  | 
that  society  interferes  with  honscH  of  ill-lanu%  for  example,  liec»iua«' 
they  are  against  the  public  welfare.     But   this  is  a  very  vague  ^ 
term.     It  ia  better  and  truer  to  say,  with  our  fathei'B,  and  with  I 
almo-st  all  soveivly  mmple  stages  of  society,  that  they  are  ronfm 
bonm  mores,     MaUi  a^  a  moral  being,  when  the  question  \^,  what 
ought  to  exist  and   l>e  endured,  cannot  help  judging  midec  the 
8way  of  his  moral  feelings.     He  may  he  intolerant  herein,  hut  be 
is  true  to  the  best  part  of  his  nattu'e,  and  there  are  limits,  altbcmgh 
not  entirely  clear  ones,  within  which  moral  legislation  ought  to  bo 
inchided. 

Still  fni'ther,  the  helpless  poor  exeito  the  syniputhies  of  men,  and 
it  is  thought  that  private  l>enevoleiiee  cannot  perform  the  Wf>rk 
of  relievhig  them  elfectually.  Hence  public  pooi-laws.  which  i 
spring  out  of  the  humanity  of  soeiety,  w^hich  nither  supplement  fl 
than  supersede  private  charity.  Hen^  good-will  or  kindness  is  " 
renlly  the  motive,  but  the  act  to  which  it  leads  is  r-eferred  to  the_^ 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  ■ 

We  conclude,  then,   troni  these  ilbistruf  ions,  I  hat  if  there  were 
9Ueh  a  deimrtment  of  the  ^t.'ite  as  that  of  general  welfare,  or  of  h 
police^  in  the   large  sense  of  that  word,  it  would  group  together™ 
forms  of  state  agency  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character ;  and  that 
it  is,  for  tliis  reas<m,  of  no  value  either  in  the  science  or  the  practice 
of  government. 

The  theory,  it  may  be  observed  in  parsing,  w^hich  unites  under  the 
terai  pollrr  all   the  state  activities  for  the  public  welfare,  has  hadfl 
no  influence  on  the  division  of  powder  among  the  <lepartnieiits  of  ™ 
cabinets.     The  ministers  of  state  divide  their  work  according  to 
some  practical  principle^  and  not  in  obedience  to  logical  classificii^j 
tirm.      For   the   mo.st   part,   the  sjupcrvrsinn  of  (he  police  falls  ia] 
Europe  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
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Promote  the  public  welfare^  thciit  we  would  &aj\  but  do  not  muko 
it  a  department  of  jrovemmerit,  uor  call  it  the  jx^liee  power.  Pi-o- 
mote  it  within  the  Ihnits  of  hidiviJiial  liberty  and  individiml 
iimbility  to  se<*ure  the  ends  in  que^stiout  by  separate  action.  l*i*o- 
moto  it  so  that  the  central  powers  of  the  state  leviathan  i^hall  not 
swallow  up  all  others.  Prnnifite  it  by  means  of  ^ijecial  oflRcial 
bnmchejs,  eommi86i oners,  or  Ijoards  for  edncation»  health,  the  poor, 
roads,  and  the  like ;  give  to  localities  all  power  that  is  by  any 
IMfcabibility  consistent  with  vigorous  and  common  action  ;  leave^  it 
firee  tor  private  eiiteipri^e  in  many  things  U\  undertake  what  ^society 
would  otherwise  undertakv,  and  accik>toni  men  to  think,  not  thai  the 
goveniinent  is  to  take  cintj  of  them  Jis  if  .they  were  its  childi'eu,  but 
that  they  are  to  take  earo  of  the  govenuuent. 

So  far,  our  nmarks  have  hiid  a  negative,  crhical  and  coutroveimal 
ehium^ter.  It  U  harder  to  go  over  to  the  ix)sitive  side,  and  endeavor 
la  iY!iieh  a  detinlte  idea  of  police  power  and  of  its  sphere.  Many 
have  failed  in  this,  and  it  would  not  l»e  at  all  strange  if  the  present 
essay  shcmld  be  obnoxious  to  the  «uue  charge. 

We  wouhl  tbeu  confine  I  lie  name  of  police  tx*  that  tlistinct  class  of 
public  functionaries,  whose  duties  consist  in  preventing  infractions  of 
law  ;  or,  m  other  wordst  who  guard  society-  against  disorder  and 
crime,  seci-et  or  violent  They  nniy  have  other  functicaLslKesides  tliis, 
which  wHl  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Such  a  power  has  always  been  conceded  to  belong  to  a  well-devel- 
oped staite.  Even  in.  an  inii>erfect  one,  although  it  may  not  be 
fifparated  from  other  powers,  or  committed  to  special  officers,  it  is 
fell  to  l)e  an  impoi-tant  function  of  the  state  itself.  In  the  patriarchal 
system^  where  the  judiciid  function  was  of  prime  importimce,  and 
palioe  eoiUd  have  needed  no  officers  of  its  own,  iis  being  an  occasional 
an  J  rarely  exercised  power,  it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mtuiislers  of  justice.  In  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  system  the  iK>wer  was 
infrtisted  to  the  mhabttants  of  the  tithing,  and  the  hundred,  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  I'espoiisifjility  of  relatives,  and  esiKiially  of 
iifi^bors — of  the  iimeghurh  and  of  the  fnthborh,  or  frank  pledge.** 
At  Athens,  again,  where  very  little  of  prevention  was  exercised,  and 
where  every  citizen  might  apjiear  as  a  public  accuser  if  he  T^ished, 
the  power  was  i^carcely  deveh>ped  ;  and  yet  hei*e  the  asfipiomi  had 
Dvcreight  of  buildings,  the  agoranomi  prevented  cheating  in  the  mar- 
ket and  in  trade,  the  mfophi/face,^  prevented  foi-estalling  of  com,  and 
m  c«L    The  Itomans  had  a  more  developed  police,   concenti-ated 
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iiiiikr  the  ropublk%  more '  e^ptiJjillj  in  the  ctnus^ii's  uiid  ledilcs  ; 
tbej  iimde  no  tlistiiietiorj,  tlisit  wv  are  aware  of,  con*<^(Jc>iidjiig  to  aiiy 
iijodeni  tli'tinitiun  oi"  puliiv  power. 

Prevention  is  i^egurdeiK  wv  may  say  then,  as  a  piirt  of  the  public 
seeiirity  liy  all  governments.  It  h  not  ejiougli  that  law  s^x^aks,  and 
wlien  fli«oheyed,  seizes?  on  the  utlender  for  trial  \  Imt  jionieljody  nnit4i 
Ix^  ehaiged  with  the  office  of  pi-eventing  ofleni*es.  The  importnoce 
of  this  iimction  grows  with  the  deoaity  of  population  in  eertaiii  .spots, 
and  \vit!i  the  eajsi*  of  psiissnge  from  place  to  place.  Add  to  thife,  that 
puftitive  justice  itself  demaniLi  the  exi.stenee  of  !>uch  offit^ei^  j  or,  ill 
other  words,  they  will,  of  conraie,  sustain  two  eliarack^rs,  ono  to  ptx> 
vent,  another  to  (letet^t  and  ivnvl  out,  cHnicy.  If  they  hml  only  the 
hitter  character,  crime  would  U^  gn-atly  inerejLs^'d,  uad  id  the  sjun© 
time  the  detective,  also,  having  only  an  occasional  office,  would  b© 
unable  to  bnng  criin**?^  to  light  like  lln*  preventive  ofticfr,  who  knowa 
the  liiunit^  of  evil  di^ei-s,  owing  to  the  ctaistancy  of  hi*s  eniployuient, 
and  his  familiarity  with  their  pei^ins.  Thin  double  character  of  pre- 
ventive officej-H  luts  l>een  one  of  the  ixinwon^,  probalily,  why  they  have 
been  clnsss<'d  with  tiie  mini.steiN  of  justice.  Bnt  the  preventive  office 
is  the  principal  ojie,  and  the  detective  suliordinate. 

It  may,  however,  lie  objected,  at  thisj  ntage  of  our  diseUtisioD,  that 
everything  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  prevents  some  evil. 
A  i*chool  ^y.steni  prevent><  ignorance  luul  crime ;  ptHJivlnvvti  prmmd 
mendicancy  and  imptistui'e  ;  lifvdth  law8  prevent  disea^'8,  imported 
or  indigeiu)us  ;  coiuii,  weightti  and  niejiwuit'^,  with  weighei^  and 
gaugei-H^  pi-e^uent  cejtain  mercantile  frauds  ;  and  so  oiu  We  admit, 
of  com"sep  the  i>reventiYe  power  of  all  good  laws,  but  the  principal  » 
agency  of  most  of  them  is  a  direct  jmd  postfim  one.  Teaching  undfl 
it'lief  to  the  poor  in\*  positive  actions,  and  the  mere  preventitju  of" 
things  hurtful  to  society,  wliieh  is  their  indirect  residt,  iy  far  frtim 
fulfilling  the  ends  which  si-hool  and  poor-laws  aim  at,  A  police, 
which  should  prevent  vagabond  boys  fn>m  strolling  ru'ouud  whan'eft 
and  railroad  stations,  wonld,  by  negative  action,  play  into  ttie  hantb 
t»f  schoi>l-teuchei>t ;  and  one  which  should  prevent  the  sliiftlest*  [)oor 
from  having  the  Ijcnutit  of  public  charity  wcnild  exeii  in  this  way  a 
poHitively  beneticfal  power.  But  yet  tlie  functions  of  a  8chool- 
tciiclier  and  the  master  of  a  i)oor-houst^  ditler  radically  from  tho^e 
of  a  police.  In  regard  to  health,  there  is  moi-e  rejit«)n  to  call  all  tlio 
officials  concerned  in  it  piwentive  otBcei  s,  for  the  draining  of  swamjiSr 
enforeed  vaeeination,  int?pecti<in  of  tenena^nt  houses  and  of  sewerage 
in  general,   with  the   like,   are  all  pi-eveutive  nie^isure^.      And  so 
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imtieetioa  of  the  market  may  fairly  be  called  an  office  of  poHc€ ; 
ch  offices  m  tae  pi^eventioii  of  the  5«ilc  of  biintcil  nicjit,  of  decaying 
^fcgetiilWes,  or  of  siile  by  false  weights  antl  ineiisui-eti,  l>eiiig  rather  for 
protection  th^m  for  any  positive  result  But  if,  *ii^  Wiis  the  case  in 
Germany  a  niinil»er  of  years  ago,  the  government  should  employ  a 
physician  at  a  ]niblic  salary  to  cnn:  disease,  or  shonkl  inipoit  wlieat 
for  the  pe<^>ple  in  fHUiiue,  thct^e  would  Ik*  positive  agencies  with  which 
a  police  power  had  nothing  to  do. 

^  This  preventive  chiiracter  of  a  police  is  ahnost  as  extensive  m  the 
of  protection  for  the  rights  mjd  great  inteivsts  of  men  in  the 
iftale,  and  as  the*,  power  of  men  to  commit  utfenses  of  vn'olence,  fraud 
or  negligence.  But  in  diiferent  states,  mid  in  dilfcrent  pails  of  the 
state,  thett?  are  very  diffci^Mit  deniands  for  it.  In  a  society  like  that 
of  Xew  England,  a  ceatmy  and  a  lialf  ago,  it  t(»ok  veiy  little  time 
to  du  np  all  the  police  work  of  the  townships,  and  hi  some  christian 
stalcsi  at  the  pitn^ient  day,  where  thc^iT  is  a  general  ecpiaUty  of  societ^% 
little  w^ealth,  and  little  of  the  feverish  spirit  of  change,  there  is  little 
preventive  power  necessary.  In  other  states  and  in  large  cities  a 
police  Jiecomes  a  necessity,  a  necessjiry  evil,  if  one  plejises  so  to  call 
it :  it  sustains  the  government,  it  tnmii^hes  conrt.-^  with  cases,  its 
officers  appear  everywhere  in  pnblit^  l»y  night  and  by  day,  besides 
tbode  secret  agents  who  detect  conspiracies,  break  open  letters, 
ke<*p  sen^ants  an<l  secretaries  in  their  pay.  and  profluce  a  general 
distrust  and  siL^picion  betwe«?n  man  and  man. 

But  a  p<^>lice  is  not  preventive  only  in  its  character  ;  it  is  also 
aindliar^v  It  has  properly  no  substantive  power  of  its  own, 
like  the  officei"s  of  courts  and  of  departments,  but  gives  aid  to  the 
othei^  when  calltnl  upon  for  that  purpose.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
to  be  onxiliaty  to  the  government,  when  sedition  has  broken  out 
Slli]  threatens  puldic  quiet.  There  is  no  pi*eventing  of  evil  now. 
There  must  be  force  to  put  it  down*  So  in  tlie  ease  of  individuals, 
it  appeal's  to  ward  off'  evil  which  they  are  unequal  to,  and  to  seize 
the  otTenders,  So  again  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  departments  of 
|pvemment.  A  revenue  cutter  is  an  aid  to  the  department  of 
"ibance  in  preventing  smnggliug  and  in  resisting  their  violence  if 
it  should  be  attempted.  A  public  vessel  on  the  search  for  slave- 
traders,  which  is  an  instance  of  a  police  authority,  acts  under  the 
departments  of  state  or  of  the  navy.  A  police,  when  it  prevents  or 
Jcteets  iMJunte'feiting  of  goverment  bonds,  or  the  knaveries  of  dis- 
tillerek.  acts  thus  for  the  oflieei*s  of  the  treasury.  It  is,  liowever,  aa 
tn  Quxiliaiy.  a  power  which  is  called  only  on  occa.sion  into  action. 
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U  it  piTvont.s  nJistl^^illL,^  sfv  miit'li  ibo  l»etter  ;  it*  not,  its  at'tioii  is  like 
Hclioii  in  wur^  wbeiv  ihiy?i  of  Imttln  nre  exceplioiis,  Tlrna  police- 
officei*s  aro  iieitlior  liiiaiico  iior  lurlituiy  officc^ns,  nor  do  ^heyB 
properly  belong  to  nuy  «pcrinl  ilupartiiiciit,  hut  are  soiiu'thiiig  like 
till*  ai}paritors  aiul  vmtom  of  thcj  Kouiuii  ni:igistratoi>,  i^ervaiitfi  ur 
helpers  of  all  tleparhneiiti^  of  govenmieiil  mid  (jf  all  iiikTessts  hi  tho 
<HHjymmwe:dtli,  , 

We  lire  now  brfHiiilil.  to  whut  i^oine  hnvo  enlled  police  st-iites  or 
police  govenniieiits,  uud  to  tlie  poliee  of  eitieti.  Let  us  devote  a 
few  iiunneiitii'  cousitleratitm  to  our  subject  in  each  of  these  aspcx^t^ 

1.  Police  f/oventfiienL  Whjtt  is  the  distil  let  ion  between  ihvs^ 
itml  other  goveriiuieut^,  to  which  no  such  har«li  title  hn&  beua 
7ipplied  ?  All  .stute6»  even  the  very  iVee^ti  employ  thi^si  arm  of 
defense  for  their  own  pre.serviitioii  mid  the  niuint-c^iuneo  of  publio 
order,  and  in  tiiui'w  of  diinger  and  insecurity  .sncli  exercise  of  power 
iHronies  very  iiiii>ortiinl,  if  not  essential.  The  governnnuit  of 
England  under  Eliziibelh,  although  arbitrary^  \vm  not  strictly  des* 
potical ;  and  y(*t,  lieing  threatened  by  i)lots  without  and  within,  to 
how  givat  an  extent  was  it  obliged  to  employ  secret  eunssariei>  in 
order  to  eountei'act  the  nioveiaeuti*  of  its  eneiuics*  So  too,  Croni- 
welFs  police  hail  eyes  that  penetrated  into  all  the  dark  holes  where 
royalists  or  republicaus  were  spiiiuing  theti-  webs*  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  late  war  tneaiis  and  inslruinents  were  used, 
which  would  now  seem  unendurable,  aud  which  were  justified  only 
by  extreme  necessity.  Thus  all  governujeuts  use  police  powder, 
even,  it  may  be,  against  subjec^ts  or  citizens.  What  theu»  we  ar^k 
again,  is  a  p*diee  gt^verinuent  j^fr  eramtnee^ 

Its  tii-st  clau'acteristic  is,  that  the  care  of  civil  order  is  always  aj 
Blatter  of  prune  Ui'ccssity,  m\  at  letist,  is  thought  to  be  so.  Thei-e  ia< 
a  chn)nic  state  <4'  discontent  and  of  suspicion.  Fear,  not  of  danger 
Iroui  without— of  which  ambiissadoi's  and  public  tame  can  forewarn 
— but  tif  iuiemal  disr|ui<'t^  of  disorderly  ruoveruents,  which  may  seize 
on  the  Intail  of  a  givat  cit}%  and  may  cost  money,  if  not  blood,  to 
put  it  down — this  fear,  the  mother  and  the  child  t»f  t}i^anny,  is  diroiiic 
and  sleepless. 

Again,  tlie  disoi'dei's  apprchemled  are  revolutionary,  or  at  legist 
political,  proeciMliug  from  a  disc  nnfeuted  people,  t*r  from  a  dis<.'0ti- 
tented  i>a!'ty.  They  an?  not,  as  in  the  seventeenth  eentni^s  fomented 
by  foiieign  powers,  bat  spring  u[i  withiu  the  nation  it»t*H*  where  there 
is  a  perjietual  dissatisfaclion  with  the  <\xisting  stale  of  tJjings*  This 
relation  between  a  government  aud  a  large  pait  of  the  people  ix*quii'efi, 
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ides  the  means  of  concentrating  the  militaiy  force  in  the  last  resort, 
t  body  of  men  whose  ftinctlons  shift  iK'twct-n  peri^iiii8ion  inid  force, 
who  art*  able  to  anticipate  danger,  and  secure  knowledge  of  what  is 
pnyected  by  means  at  once  ne<^ess;ir)*  and  detested. 

It  is  evident  that  the  steady  enipltiyment  of  such  a  police  force 
ten<k  to  increaisi'  the  hatred  of  the  dis:iffected  to  the  trovenmient  and 
to  thcde  agents  of  gt)vernrnent,  who  repi'csetit  and  hicariiate  tyranny 
in  the  eye  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

And,  again,  in   a  police  govemnieot,  thei*e  k  a  concentration  of 

this  kind  of  power  in  the  handj^  of  noine  principal  officer  of  the  state  ; 

much  is  left  to  arbitrary  opinion,  and  tln^  snljor'di nates  ai-c  not  i-espon- 

siWe  to  any  but  their  superions  for  their  acts.     Thcsr*  thT-ee  clianit*ter- 

,  wtics  conxspond  to  tliat  fear  whicli  always  keeps  its  eye  ivpen  to  the 

€lpiie  p<T6sibilities  of  danger,  to  that  effii^tency  whieb  the  sujiport  of 

m  unsteady  throne  demands,  and  to  that  tyranny  whieli  allows  a 

people  to  have  no  reserve*!   jxiwer  in  its  hands,  when  once  it  h;is 

choisen  its  tj-nnit.     If  the  power  is  not  conccntrateii  their  will  apjx^ar 

a  danger  that  places  i*emote  tVoni  the  focus  of  admhiibtration  cannot 

be  msuiHged  by  local  j)olice  foires,  the  commands  of  the  prajfect  must 

§f  on  the  wings  of  the  telegr*T]>h — which,  in  some  iTspects,  is  tm 

iBeii-nt  belj)ei*  of  tlie  powei's  that  lie — and  he   must  1h»  ascr^ured  that 

DO  local  intei'est  or  foi"ce  will  piTvent  his  behests  fix>in  being  obeyed. 

Moreover,  he  mu.^t  have  authority  to  act  pw  re  nafd,  just  ;i^  iji  case 

of  iarasion,  iukI  his  url)itr3uy  acts  must  not  tie  reviewed  by  courts  of 

law*     Otherwise^  afraid  for  his  head  or  his  purse,  he  may  not  put 

forth  the  due  amouu!   of  efficiency.      Still  more  importimt  is  it  for 

eh  a  system  that  thf^  subordinutrs  in  their  various  ranks  should  be 

en^ly  obedient  machint^,  rMpahle  indeed  of  lK*iug  l>rought  to  account 

but  not  n*si>onsible  for  executing  tlic  oixlers  of  thc^ir  superioi^. 

Such  seem  to  us  to  Ix'  the  principles  of  police  govi^rnnitiits,  as  it 
rw|>ecis  this  branch  of  pcnvcr.  Tlie  system  has  its  beuetils,  chietly 
consisting  in  the  mon-  etficient  presentation  of  public  »>rder  and 
senirity  outside  of  the  ]iolitical  sphcit*.  Rogues  ajid  riotei-s  know 
lb  strength  o(  such  a  fia'ce,  and  know  tliaf  it  is  not  tor  the  intert'st 
iif  surh  a  guvenuneut  to  fail  to  make  use  of  it  in  repri^ssing  civil 
(Ikmicrg*  But  it  ha^  its  e\ils  and  dangers  also.  Constant  espiouage 
nml  prevention  dt^troy  the  enet^gj^  of  a  nation,  an<l  make  a  govern- 
iiu*nt  oilious.  Nor  can  a  police  tbi-ce  l>e  ivlied  upon  in  the  tiini^s  of 
diange,  tiut,  Hke  aji  army,  it  may  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  of  revolution.  In  the  movements  before  the  Fi-ench  it'volu- 
tim,  when  Tnrgot  was  making  his  informs,  by  wliich  the  inmiediate 
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interests  of  the  priviU^s^cd  cliiases  were  afft3ctcHj,  tUe  nobility  and  even 
ivlutivcsof  tlic  kiii;r  stirred  up  commotions  in  Paris  iigain^t  the  iimo- 
vatiom  of  tlir  lihiTul  minigtiT  by  the  rigeuiy  of  pi^liro  officens  ;  iunl 
m  thv  name  rcvokition  went  on,  the  .siunt^  <jtHrin*M  fell  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  piiiiy  of  violenee  ai^mnst  king  mid  nol)le8^  and  helped  the 
revohitiou  (o  gain  the  fonti\»b  of  Paiiy. 

2.  We  piifis  on  next  to  miy  a  few  words*  upon  the  polien  of  hirge  cities. 
The  ncecsi^ity  of  ;i  special  safeguard  for  the  ordc^r  and  t?*K*nn* ty  of 
such  plnees  is  apparent,  as  nppar'cnt  ns  the  necessity  for  nn  tinny  to 
wi'ud  out  Hrtmtjs  and  pntrols  and  .small  detitchment^,  when  an  enemy 
is  close  in  the  neighborhood.  The  danjrenms  cla^sea  are  in  a  state 
of  war  with  social  interests ;  our  freedom  alitjws  them  to  come  and 
go  ;  and  a  town  has  it*5  hiding-phices  almost  a^*  inaceessifde  as  a 
\yildernej5S  of  woods.  The  quiet  citizens  camtot  di^rharge  the  duty  ■ 
of  watching  hy  night,  if  they  are  to  work  by  day  ;  they  cannot  as 
w^ll  combine  again!>t  criminals  as  criminals  can  combine  against 
order*  Hence  a  well-arranged,  compact,  e^isily-wieldcd  power  must 
take  upon  itisclf  the  various  duties,  which  the  nature  and  the  urviU  m 
of  u  hirgc  town  demaiKl.  And  [jcrhaps  the  system  of  such  a  town 
police  nmst  have  pecnlianties  of  its  own,  m  it  resi^ects  conecutm- 
tioUj  appointment,  iTsponsibility,  powi*r  of  iicting  in  emergencic«, 
and  the  like,  diticring  in  souje  respci*ts  from  the  constitution  of  a 
police  tor  other  districts  or  i>hLces. 

Some  of  t!u*se  points  in  the  police  system  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
police  of  hu*ge  towns  espwially,  we  propose  now  in  conclusion  to 
consider,  confcj^ing,  however,  thii:t  there  arc  praclieal  difiicultitni 
attending  simie  of  them,  which,  owing  to  want  of  experience,  we 
are  not  able  satisfirtorily  to  solve, 

L  The  question  of  concenlration,  as  it  regards  the  police  system, 
may  be  viewed  under  tw^o  aspects  :  Onglit  all  the  kinds  of  officers, 
called  tM'  pohce,  acctuxling  to  c»nr  restrieted  detinition,  to  Ikj  united 
together  like  a  niilitaiy  force ;  and  ouglit  this  force  in  all  places  to 
1m*  plnecd  under  the  control  of  chiets  with  a  gradatiou  of  »ulx>rdinate 
oiheei-s  ? 

Concenti*jition  is  opjjosed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institntions,  and  h«n 
lie  en  so  from  the  very  first.  Whenever  th*^  dread  of  cons*  diehitinl 
power  shall  give  W'aiy  to  the  ailvantagr^  of  concentrated,  we  may  lie 
sure  tlKit  some  change  of  goverinnent  is  l>efore  us.  Our  jxdicy  ifi, 
then,  to  get  along  with  the  mconveniences  which  do  really  grow  out 
of  ditfnsed  power  and  locjd  self  government,  remedying  them  in 
detail  as  fai^  m  the  order  of  society  and   the  suppmssion  of  crime* 
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(fcmand,  but  never  giving  up  our  present  system  for  any  imagined 
Ivtuitiige  whatever.  If  adniinistration,  divided  bctAveen  the  general 
the  state  governments,  and  in  the  stale  l>etween  the  state  and  the 
local  officers,  becomes  so  unwieldy  and  loosse-joiuted  that,  it  fails  of 
te  endt  I©t  ^i-*^  fiiiJ  it  out  by  hard  experienee  ;  Imt  let  ns  move  along 
limp  present  line  until  it  shall  l>e  proved  that  our  divi&ion  of  power  is 
k  manifest  failui^e. 

In  accordance  with  thiis  principle^  we  think  we  ought  to  favor  the 
sepamUon  of  police  depart  mentis,  \vhere  they  are  ivdi(Xflh/  distinrt, 
or  where  tbcy  ai'e  localhj  distant,  yet  giving  them  a  certain  power  to 
ai!t  together^  and  fiicnlitating  their  concentration  under  a  chief  in 
Inrge  places.  Thci'c  are  obvit^uj*  i-easons  for  each  one  of  these  rules. 
Kevenue  cutters  have  a  sphere  entirely  different  from  that  of  night 
mid  day  i>olicc.  They  ciinnot  then  be  luiited  with  the  latter  on  any 
kgioal  or  political  principle.  The  tithing-nien,  tence-vit^veif^,  pound- 
kcepeiBt  howanls  of  istiay  animals,  gaugei-h;  an«l  me/Lsorers,  if  they 
am  be  called  police,  ai-c  distinct  from  one  another  and  from  the 
police  in  the  narrowest  sense.  They  may  be  kept  apart  and  ought 
I  be.  The  true  principle  is  approaehed  by  the  question,  is  the  poHte 
on  to  tise  Jbive  on  ocmniorui  or  not  t  Watt^hmen  ai-e,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  able  to  act  together  ;  but  in  order  to  act  together, 
thqr  must  lie  capable  of  l>eing  massed  and  dis|msed  of  likecouiiianies 
ini  regiment.  This,  however,  is  impossible  without  some  [>rineiple 
rf  concentration  under  officei^  who  can  wield  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  persons  mentioned  above  need  no  force,  as  an  ordinary 
thing,  to  caiTy  out  their  functions  ;  the  pe<^eadilloes  they  prevent  ai^e 
not  tbo^e  of  violence,  and  in  an  emergency  thev,  just  like  ordinaiy 
dtizeoB,  can  call  on  the  authorities  in  whose  hands  tbe  force  of 
society  is  placed* 

Nor  is  then*  any  ne<L*d  of  a  tirm,  solid  union  lietweeu  the  pcdic-e  of 
cities  and  that  of  counties  or  townships.  Thej*  are  veiy  different 
ardetB  of  men.  If  united,  those  of  country  places — rural  police 
ibrc8» — would  have  to  l>e  subordinate  to  those  of  towns ;  and  there 
is  iomll  occiision,  we  apprehend,  for  eo-operatioiL  When  suc^h 
need  vxs^  there  appe^u's  to  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into 
MTftry  concert  in  a  legal  way. 
5,  We  pass  next  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  this  police. 
Hem  the  impoilance  of  the  subject  touches  the  large  cities  mainly  j 
md,  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  difficulties,  they  arise  out  of  our 
ly  politico.  The  woret  aspect  of  our  politics  is  not  its  bitterness 
oue€idedne8s,  but  its  demoralizing  tendency  in  this  respect, — 
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that  luco,  cboat'U  to  execute  tlip  liiw,  will  nut  do  their  diitv  l*eranso 
tlic  law  h;is  been  iiuiile  l>y  miolhtT  party.     <'urry  this  tlu'uugh,  aiid 
justice  will  screen  rather  than  pmiisih.     Whether  anything  can  bcj 
done  to  drive  pioly  out  of  nninieipid  electiuiis.  by  coni[iroHiiM58  or  I 
hy  nuiking  them  iiiority  ynrc  of  their  pn>ptnli<in  oi"  loeu!   powei\  wo  I 
will  not  stop  to  iniinire.     At  presieiit*  things  are  in  the  woi^it  state] 
posi^rible*     The  dangerous  elusses  ut  scK^iety,  inider  our  system  of  ] 
party  and  suftragc,  can   be  combined   in  snppiat  of  a  municipal 
government  which  will  keep  its  eyes  shut,  and  let  crime  ^lip  eiisily 
along,  while  the  (piiet  and  orderly  citizens  uw  too  blind  or  too  busy  J 
to  act  in  concert  and  with  energy  again?;!  ihein.     Unwise  Icglslatinn 
may  have  nunle  the  !jud  more  ready  to  cond*inc  ;    but  the  evil  lies 
deeper  tinm  t*xisting  legislation.     If  the  worst  part  of  the  city  cimj 
elect  its  magistrates^  the  police  will  Ix^  likely  to  Im?  a  etUTUpt  police,  [ 
whether  ehoj^'O  by  tin*  magistracy  or  by  the  vtjfc  of  the  city.     Tho 
question,  then,  amonnt.s  to  this:  Can  cities  govern  Iheniselvcs  when 


sn(fra«re  is  in  the  haiuls  of  alU  hoth 


{Old  Imtl  ?     And  tlic  alkn- 


native  i]nestion  is,  can  hgi^latnres  govern  cities  by  spe(*ial  legisla- 
tion, when  they  themselves  make  party  motives  their  leading  eon-  j 
sideration,  and  when  tho  control  in  them  is  constantly  elianging  ( 
from  one  party  to  anodicr  ?     We  have  hei*o  stated  a  problem  which 
we  are  unequal  to  the  solulioa  of;  and  content  ourselves  with  siiying  ^ 
that  if  hn'al  self^govrrument,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  abused  by  citiew,  ^ 
it  must  be  taken  iit  part  out  of  their  hands,     Tlie  bearings  of  thol 
subject  reach  far  bcj^taid  tiie  ijuestion — in  uhi>si?  hauils  the  appoint*- 
ment  and  control  of  the  police   power  shall  be  hjdged.     On  that 
matter  we.  remark  only  that  the  I  setter  classes  of  society  need  that] 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  police  should  be  oat  of  reach  of  nnmici- 
pal   politics,  as  nmch,  if  not  more,  than  they  need  that  the  city 
budget  jsltould  be  sjife  from  the  same  influences. 

3.  There  remains   the  suliject  of  the  amount  of  discreticmaiy 
power  and  of  respoiisihilily  which  ought  tcj  attach  to  the  otfieeis  of  , 
tbe  police;  by  which  we  intend  the  relation  of  individuals  on  dutyj 
to  the  law,  as  w^ell  as  the  amount  of  authority  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  police  ought  to  exercise.     Little  discretion  ought  to  Ikj  given  toj 
the  chief  oflicri's,  lK\youd   that  of  massing  and  di^tribnting   their 
subordinates,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  rccpiini.     The  luvv  ought  j 
to  lay  down  their  duties  mi  specifically  that  no  tyrannical  or  arbi-  ■ 

■  T 


traiy  act  tai  thtMrjuirt  shall  lie  justified 
of  the  corps,  witli  the  snLudterns 
tain  limits.     They  need  to  act  a 


But  tlic  men— the  privates 
ust  have  discretion  within  cer- 
',  away  fr(^m  all  their  adviscr^J 
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'or  commanders,  at  nigbt»  when  the  time  inct^eaficas  suspicion,  mid 
with  all  promiJtn?8S ;  lor  tht^y  have  alert  aiul  dangerous  enemies. 
N«»  mau  or  sqimd  of  uk'U  <iught  to  bo  called  lo  act  uluec,  without 
haviug  didcrctiou  within  cciluiu  limits.     They  alone  can  judgo  in 
the  ciii^.     But  as  a  check  on  this  tliscretion,  according  to  the  per- 
vading principle  of  our  s^y.stein  of  libcily  uniler  hiw,  they  are  fespou- 
sible  tor  their  conduct.     They  cannot  be  shielded  from  the  peiuiltie^ 
of  an  unluwlnl  act,  either  by  the  command  of  a  superior  or  by  the 
necessities  of  their  situation  ;  ojily  the  hist  plea  may  be  urged  with 
all  fainieass,  for  conduct  that  ht\6  injured  innocent  pci^nns,  apringing 
out  of  natural  or  luiavoidablo  mistake,  or  originating  in  supposed 
ii«'lf  defend.     As  their  situation  may  render  nii>tMke.<  iiievitaljle,  and 
anued  self-defeui>e  neccissary,  all  due  alhjwance  ought  to  be  made 
for  (hem. 

4.  In  eloshig  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  police  power,  we  advert 
to  the  ei>timatiou  in  which  this  class  of  our  guartliansi  is  hekl,  espe- 
cially in  large  townji.     There  is  in  a  part  oi'  society  a  dislike,  and 
iu  wiuther  part  a  conteni[jt   fur  them  ;    and   this  feeling  is  quite 
extensive.     Mr.  Blnntsthli  considers  it  one  of  the  political  problems 
<ifthe  times  to  raise  this  branch  of  otiicials  in  the  regard  of  citizens. 
They  arc  di^eaded  in  al>solute  forms  i»f  government  im  the  helpers 
of  despots ;  but  we  and  the  English,  who  have  no  such  reasou  for 
fear,  have    a    feeling   t<»wards    them    which   we    do    not    entertain 
towards   our   other  defcndei^,— sailors    or   soldiers.     Why  sliould 
this  be,  when   they  are  a  mo^t   useful   and   necessary   classi   not 
expoee<1,  perhaps,  to  any  pcsiniliarly  corrupting  influences,  and  i^ften 
lowing  more  gallantry  against  burglnrs  or  riotei>j  at  night  than 
M>ldiei^  ordinarily  have  a  cliance  to  exliii^it  ?     We  can  exphiin  why 
the  tax-gsfctherer  and  the  bailitl*  are  not  welcome ;  but  it  is  not  s<» 
y  to  tell  why  th(»S4:'  who  always  |Motcct  us,  with  whom  not  one 
a  tlionsjuul  of  quiet  citizens  ever  comes  into  conilictj  should  be 
held  in   low  esteem.     Can  the  reiison  be,  that  police  power  is  pre- 
I  Tentiye   and    a    restraint  on   our  natui^al  freed om»  In   cases  where 
Tiolations  of  general   rules,  in  special  instances,  are   felt  to  be  of 
h^itflipg  impon;nice  and  not  woilhy  of  notice?     Or  can  it  be  because 
iofSc43  of  a  policeman   involves  summaiy  ju^ts  oi'  pprsmial  power 
rSgainst  which  men  naturally  revftlt?     Or  is  it  owing  to  the  fact 
[that  they  arc   in  some  sense  moral  scavengei^.  whose  occupation 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  low,  so  tlnit  many  ai^  relne^ 
Itaut   to    take  the   olfice?     However  this  may  be,  such   a  freling 
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towards  this  most  useful  class  of  public  servants  seems  to  be  a 
serious  evil,  and  needs  a  remedy  if  one  be  possible. 
For  the  committee : 

THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY, 

Cfhainnan* 
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8.  Report  of  the  Commiitee  on  CRmmAL  Law  Reform. 


EiFLAHATiOH.^ — Tbt>  Hou.  C  I.  Wftlkcr^  of  Mlcliigaii,  who  luid  kindlj  undertaken 
ibe  tftbor  of  prepiLriog  the  report  for  this  comtnktee^  wan  uuii voidable  prevented  frotu 
tinj\ng  hia  purjwsc  into  effect,  by  the  pressing  duties  of  a  large  practice  at  the  bar, 
indcfhU  pralbsronihip  in  the  law  department  of  thy  ciniveridty  of  Michigan.  Under 
tbesK  cireiiiiist4ioee«  he  consioutcd  to  open  the  discussiou  on  Ihis  fiubji'ct,  with  an 
«xtenipOfmneoufl  speech.  Thi^  addreM  ia  here  published  a&  the  report  of  the  com- 
aittrc  ;  or,  more  correctly,  in  place  of  it» 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  Wines,  I  had  promised  to  prepaid'  a 
report  ujion  the  subjeet  of  Crtmiual  Law  Hefonu,  but  circuiusUuices 
bej^and  my  control  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  such  a  j^aper  ; 
nor,  in  fiiet,  have  I  any  |xvnliar  titnessforsiieh  a  ta^k*  I  have  been 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  adniinlstratinn  of  hiw  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  its  reform,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  my  attention  has 
lifen  especiall}*  called  to  it,  ii?;  iis  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Clmrities  of  the  state  of  Sliehigan.  The  legislature  of  tJiat  state 
directed  the  board  to  prepare,  and  to  piTsent  to  the  next  legislature, 
t  compilation  of  the  eriniinal  code,  and  to  recommend  such  revisitni 
themif  m  thej-  deemed  expedient.  In  the  disrhaige  uf  that  dutj% 
my  attention  has  been  soniewhat  given  to  this  sul*ject,  sutficiently  so, 
St  least,  to  see  the  dilfieultit^  that  He  in  the  path  of  the  deared 
rpform ;  difficulties  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve,  to  my 
own  satLsfacttou. 

To  a  considerable  extent*  doubtlessT  the  S4ime  impnfeetions  of  the 
criminal  code  exist  in  other  states,  both  as  to  crimes  and  punishments 
yexiA  in  Michigan,  and  some  of  the  8uggt\stions  about  to  be  made 
^flMiy  hftve  a  general  l>eai*ing.  I  may  l>e  pardi>ned,  theivfoi*e,  for 
alluding  to  eertAin  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  of  Jlichigtm, 
woime  of  which  are  j^eculiar  to  om*  state,  while  others  ai*e  common  to 
moit  of  oru*  sister  slates, 

*  The  gi'und  jtn*>'  with  us  is  very  much  a  thing  of  the  ynmt,  having 
been  virtually  aliolished  for  fifteen  years ;  and  there  is  no  desii*o 
upon  the  part  of  any  portion  of  our  people  to  retimi  to  a  system 

|<if  pmeedni'e^  which  was  found  cumbrous,  expensive,  ajjd  produc* 
live  of  ver>'  considei-able  delay,  without  any  coiTe^ipondiiig  benefits. 
Our  coiirta,  however,  have  still  the  power  to  order  a  gntnd  jur5% 
whea  thei^  may  exist  any  special  occasion  therefor,  and  in  one  of 
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our  counties  a  grand  jury  has  recently  been  called,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  indictments  against  deaiei's  in  spirituous  liquors. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Michigan  nearly  thiity  years 
since.  Its  abolition  hjis  not  led  to  an  increase  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  there  is  no  disposition  to  restore  it.  We  have  a  state  prison 
and  county  jails,  but  no  prisons  intermediate  between  these  under 
stjito  control.  Our  last  legislature  made  provision  for  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  state.  The  house  of  correction,  under  the  control 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  has,  to  some  extent,  been  used  for  state 
purposes.  Offenses  of  a  lesser  magnitude  have  l)een  punished  there, 
and  women  convicted  of  felonies  have  been  confined  in  it  We  have 
also  a  reform  school  for  boys,  and  have  just  established  a  state  sc^hool 
for  the  training  of  indigent  and  vagnmt  children,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  crime.  Their  detention  hi  the  school  is  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  the  plan  is  to  provide  them  with  homes  us  soon  as 
good  ones  can  be  found. 

Our  county  jails,  like  those  of  most  of  the  states,  ai-e  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization.  They  are  faulty  in  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, and  are  generally  dark,  damp,  cramped,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  gloomy  in  the  exti-eme  ;  but  their  gi*eat  fault  is,  that  here 
pei-sons  of  all  classes  are  commingled,  without  reference  to  age  or 
character,  as  well  those  who  are  convicted  of  crime.  Jis  those  who  are 
merely  accused,  and  awaiting  trial.  They  are  but  hot-l)eds  for  the 
propagation  of  crime  and  criminals.  In  most  of  these  respects, 
Michigan  is  veiy  much  like  the  other  stiites  of  the  Union. 

REVISION   OF   THE   PENAL   CODE. 

The  revision  of  the  penal  code  may  be  presented  under  three  sub- 
divisions. First :  The  definition  of  crimes  and  their  classification. 
Secondh/ :  Pr(X*edure,  including  aiTc^ts,  detention,  and  trials.  ThtrdJy  : 
Sentence,  including  treatment  while  under  sentence. 

DEFINITION   AND   CLASSIFICATION  OF   CRIMES. 

The  number  of  offensc^s  made  criminal  by  our  stiitutes — and  here  I 
speak  of  the  country  at  large — has  become  very  great  This  is  ail 
inevitiible  result  of  our  ailvancing  civilization,  and  of  the  new  forms 
and  relations  which  property  is  constantly  assuming.  Many  of  these 
criminal  statutes  are  ambiguous  and  full  of  incongmities,  and,  like 
most  other  laws,  they  have  been  a  grewth  rather  than  a  creation. 
Yet  it  is  very  difficrult,  and  perhaps  not  desimble,  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of  crime. 
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Hiiuy  statuU^*  originally  crude  srnd   ol^sture^   have   I'eceived   a 
Scbl   eoiistruction,   imd  any  attoJiipt   to    radically  cbango   thtnii, 
li^lit!  accornpiLiiied   with  no   little  dilficulty.     Auibigiiitios  and 
isity  of  judicial  interpretation  belong  to  the  subject^  and  gvow 
mi  of  tlie  inipeifection  of  huiniui  hni^uij^e* 

It  is  not  possible,  by  any  form  of  wordij,  to  express  with  perfect 
fiillii«a»  mid  clearneiis,  cM?iything  tliat  is  meant,  and  to  exclude  evciy 
other  po^ihlti  meantnir.  Absolute  scientitic  cei-Uiinty  is  the  preit>ga- 
tivc  of  imitheuiatics  aloue  ;  and  wherever,  iu  tither  sciences  less  exact, 
i-ertAinty  ha**  been  cioughl  at  the  cxiK^Ucte  of  elearnctei*  and  Ivrevity,  the 
res^ult  hu^bcHL^u  that  detimtioii  is  piled  on  detinitioii,  explanation  is  added 
to  expbimiiian.  until  [iitilixrt}*  and  involution  rcjjiult  ^i  still  git^ater 
^abicurity.  It  i&  inevitaitle  that  nmch  must  be  left  to  judicial  inter- 
ion,  guided,  however,  by  well  s^'ttled  rules.  Sometlnngi  doubt- 
less, am  wisely  be  done  in  giving  greater  pi^ei*ision  to  our  erinunal 
1 ;  but  so  long  iit;  our  laws  are  drawn  by  inexi>er}enced  and 
Vikillful  men,  we  cannot  expect  even  mi  approximation  towards 
perfectioii. 

CnOIINAL   PUOCEDITRE. 

'The  object  of  criminal  procedure  is  a  speedy  and  yet  a  fair  trial, 
Mch  shall,  ns  far  a^  possible,  secure  the  acc]uiltal  of  the  innocent 
and  the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  and  this  with  as  little  detriment  to 
the  Accused  as  p04$$ib|e.     lien*  there  is  room  for  very  gicjit  retVinn. 

One  refonn,  imperatively  demundtnl  by  the  be^t  intercs»t8  of  liociety^ 
ncktes  to  the  detention  of  prisoun-s  before  trial.  They  ait?  now 
detained  in  our  county  jails  in  inforced  idleness,  and  surrounded  by 
till'  wni"st  po^ible  iissociations.  The  law  mercifully  presumes  that 
the  iu'cu:*ed  pei'son  is  iinioccnt,  until  lie  ha^^  been  convicted  of  crime  ; 
hot  while  this  is  the  theorj^  of  the  law,  the  aotuised  is  practically 
trvat<H]  as  a  criminal.  His  inipiisonment  is  made  ignominious  ;  ho 
ifidiut  up  with  (Timinals  ;  ami  if  he  is  not  already  a  crimhuil,  the 
cimtiees  are  that  he  will  be  nrade  so.  ^ 

The  sole  putpos©  of  impris<iiiing  an  accused  peraon  is  safe  deten- 
iTon  until  he  caif  be  tried.  He  should  sufftTuo  ignominy,  Tiot  nwes- 
arily  gii>wing  out  of  such  accusation  antl  detention,  and  should  be 
flul^jocled  to  no  severity  or  indignity,  to  no  evil  and  corrupting  ftsso- 
ciitioTis.  Houses  of  detention  should  be  piTivided,  in  which  c^ch 
persmi  shall  have  a  sepamte  apartment,  and  be  pej-mitted»  if  he  so 
d«ire.  Ui  engage  in  some  simple  labor  ;  and  if  HC([uitt<*d,  he  should 
lie  entitled  to  a  fair  compensation  for  tlie  time  lost  by  his  imprison- 
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Witnesses  detiiiued  to  give  toutimony  should  bo  treated  in  the 
sijinie  way. 

The  state  of  Maine  hiis  shown  by  actual  experiment,  that  voluntary^ 
lal)or  may  be  introduced  intojaiWwithtJutsoridim  expense*  to  the  I'oun 
ti<M,  and  with '^nv'ut  advantage  bolh  to  the  imnato8  ancl  to  the  ptiblic 

Thk  wliole  tiysitem  of  eonuty  jails  should  hLUvvolutinnized,  if  ncj 
absolutely  abolished,     Bi^fore  trial,  aecaused  p*n«tin8  nhould  siniplj 
be  dt^taiiit^d.      After  conviction^  prisoiicrs  shoukl   bo  coatincd  in 
some  prison  where  they  can  he  itHpnred  to  work,  and  bo  sulijectedj 
to  proper  con-cclive  and  niforinatorj'  itiriueiiee.-^. 

Another  reform  that  has  already  l^ecn  autliorized  in  Michij 
but  not  pnR'ti^jdly  inaugurated,  h  to  [>i'oteet  youug  children  fror 
a  crimiual  trial,  where  the  iiitereiit.s  of  ssoeicty  and  of  the  accused 
alike  demand  such  protection.  An  agent  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
is  to  be  appointed  iu  earh  county,  and  when  a  per«ou  under  sik- 
teen  yeai^  of  age  is  arre^sttni  for  crime,  nolice  is  to  be  given  lo  t^ucli 
agentf  who  is  to  make  careful  iutjuiiy,  and  cmder  with  the  niagis^ 
trato  ;  and,  if  thought  l>est  juh  the  rcisult  uf  .such  conference,  the  child 
may  l»e  ix'turue*!  to  the  parenls,  or,  with  f!ie  approval  of  the  ju<lge 
of  prcjbale,  nuiy  be  apprenticed  or  .sejii  to  tin*  ri'lVmn  school*  Thia^ 
IB  ccitaijdy  a  move  in  the  right  dii^eetion*  ■ 

Unprotl-ssiional  persons,  interested  i a  tlie  repix'sision  of  crime^  fi-c^ 
quently  have  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the  teehuiealitieH  of  the 
law,  l»y  which  man}'  criujinals  etcapo  conviction,  and  the  question 
ib  often  a^ked,  can  there  be  no  reform  here? 

A  mere  niisile.s^iii)ti<>u   iu  the  iuformation   or  indietment.  in   thf 
name  of  a  ijcraou,  or  in  the  date  of  uu  int.truuient.  or  any  otlirr  triflinj 
variation  lietween  the  matter  charged  and  the  proot*  ought  not  to^ 
refeiult  in  an  iRHjuittal ;  yet  it  i«  not  easy  to  define  jnat  where  the  line 
should  he  drawn  IrHwccu  technicalities  that  ought  not,  and  thtjsei 
tliat  ought,  ti>  prevail.     (.)ne  thing  is  clear.     The  [U'oteetion  of  tliel 
innoeeut  demands  that  a  pei'son  accused  of  a  crime,  .slujuld  not»  on  a 
charge  for  the  crime  named,  Ik*  eonvieted  of  another  tuul  diflereut  one. 
No  man  is  bound  to  pR^pare  tor  the  tiial  of  ajiy  olteUMC  ulhertinm  thaJ 
one  charged,     A  very  liberal  power  of  amendment  should  exist  itij 
the  comls,  and  with  us  in  Michigan,  it  does.     Beyond  tins  1  have  uol 
suf^irt-stious   to  make   on  this  point.     Dissatisfaction  is  veiy  often 
exi>n'ssed  at  the  rules  of  evidence  which  shut  out  from  the  juiy  facts 
timt,  in  the  public  miud^  arc  supposed  to  he  signitieant,  and  t 
directly  upon  (he  guilt  of  the  aciMised.     It  is  neither  ea^sy  nor  safe] 
to  make  radical  changes  in  those  rules.     They  arc  the  iHisult  of  the  J 
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ioni  of  ageSt  aiid  while*  by  then*  oiifarceniGiit,  the  griiilty,  in  some 
rw»iiuicet5,  t'sc'HiK',  tht*y  mv  lor  the  uufst  part,  certumly,  esseiitiiil  to 
the  pn)tection  of  the  iiinoceut,  a  matter  of  still  givater  moment  than 
the  couviction  of  the  guilty. 

Another  mutter  thnt  ilesei^'es  the  very  earofiil  consifleration  of 
thoughtful  men»  is  the  question  whether  perfect  unanimity  of  the  jury 
ia  criminal  eii6Ce»,  ib  c^!*>entlal  to  tlie  proteetiun  of  tlie  innocent.  Be- 
joud  all  question,  thi;^  unanimity  frequently  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  coavietion  of  the  guilty,  especially  in  the  great  eitics.  whei*e  the 
character  of  tlie  average  jury  is  anything  hut  high.  Can  the  rule  ia 
this  n»pe€t  be  siifely  changed  ?  The  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  is  a  right 
f,detir  to  us,  perhtip:*,  m  any  right  connected  witR  the  administration 
^  jiiatice,  aud  has,  ever  since  its  intrmlnction  into  criminal  procetl- 
ure,  l»eeti  eheri-shed  tus  of  vital  impurtancc  to  the  protection  of  the 
inuoceat  It  wiis  especially  cherished  in  the  early  liges  of  the  commou 
law,  when  pro&<ei'utious  for  pt»litieal  rea-sou?;  were  frequent,  and  when 
ihe  judges  wei*e  asually  the  crcatuicr?  of  the  crown*  In  those  days 
the  requirement  of  peiiV*ct  unanimity  in  a  jury  of  twelve  men  was  a 
led  and  essential  protection  of  the  innocent ;  but  at  the  pi'osent 
there  are  very  few  political  pi'<jsecuti(»ns,  and  it  is  tndy  in  rare 
ciiee»  Uiat  tliere  is  danger  of  the  tTniviction  of  innocent  persons. 

This  re<juii*ement  of  unaninnty  is  one  of  the  gresitest  olislaclcs  to 
the  coiivietiou  of  really  guilty  pei-sons  that  now  exist,  hi  i^onie  of 
the  states*  this  right  caimot  be  nunlitjed  save  by  an  amcndmcut  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  so  in  Michi«^n*  But  our  constitution  piti- 
iridefi  tliat  the  jury  may  Ik*  authorized  to  bo  compfTsed  of  a  Iciss  num- 
bly than  twelve,  and  it  Is  pr(*bal)le  thiit,  under  tliis  provision,  the 
l^fislatui'e  could  provide  that  a  less  nundjcr  than  twelve  could  ren- 
d«r  a  verdict  in  a  criminal  c^ise.  I  suggest,  as  a  desirable  amend- 
ment to  the  criminal  law,  that  a  court  shtmld  be  pemiitted  to 
nseeive  a  verdict  of  ten  out  of  twelve  jurom,  wheyt'ver  the  jury  have 
bem  out  for  a  given  nunil>er  of  hours,  say  Hve  or  six,  imd  that,  if  a 
fwrdict  thus  rendei*ed  is  satisfactory  tiJ  the  court,  judgment  should 
hft  rendered  tliereon*  When  the  tendency  is  so  strongly  in  the 
dinnrtiou  of  letting  the  guilty  es^'upe  rather  thiui  iu  convicting  the 
iniiciceiit,  there  would  seem  to  l>e  no  danger,  hut  a  promise  of  good, 
in  such  a  modification  of  the  right  of  tiial  by  jury. 


SEXTENCB. 


The  object  of  the  sentence,  on  the  conviction  of  persons  accused 
of  crime,  is  the  protection  of  society,  and  not  simply,  if  at  ail|  retii- 
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liiitioti.  TliMi  {ii-oltrlion  cjf  ii»cirly  is  iiccocnplt^ed  by  IhcsOTitpnc 
dcU-irinp  othern  from  rnitunittittp  like  offinvift*.  or  by  rl>ar^]ni^| 
tiic  giiilty  {mtjmiii  htiiisi'lf  fmni  thi*  further  (xmutitti^ion  of  crime  iiC 
l«!iut  f(ir  A  time,  or  by  the  reformat ioa  of  the  criminal,  or  by  all 
three*  of  thi5^  elicM^tj*  t(^*tber* 

Thim  iiivt  object^  the  refotmation  of  the  criminal  if  pmctieable,  ia. 
hy  far  the  mont  impurtiuiL     That  it  b  prai^ticahle,  to  a  coiisiderablfl 
cxteiil,  hiu  Jmhii  fully  drtnoiit^tnitx^ilf  and  there  i^  cvciy  rea4*on  l4>| 
hoiH*-  for  nmeb  irrealer  i^uceei**  in  the  future  ;  and  the  great  question 
IB.  what  \ii  the  beKl  6Vt»t(*ni  hy  which  *!.ueh  retorniution  ciin  In*  etfeeted  ? 
Upon  tlm  que^ion,  there  is  ualunilly  gvtni  differt*ncH?  of  opbiion. 
Alter  ftcmie  ulw4ei*viftion  mid  a  pretty  \mmd  reailinLf,  Mini  affer  hav^ing, 
lintened  with  intereBt  to  the  ailvoeates  of  the  ditl'ciTiit  «y»leins,  niyj 
own  mind  htm  l>een  forced  to  the  eoovielion  ihiit  it  doe«  notso  nuiehf 
depend  upon  tlie  nystein — although  thi8  is  eertaiidy  not  uuinipnitaut  j 
— a«*  it  dtM'rt  uiK»n  tlie  peivsons  who  inbuinister  the  syj^tem,  and  thai 
ipiril  ill  wliitii  it  m  adniini.ster-ed  ;  and  I  think  that  we  may— in  part,  ^ 
at  lejii^t,  1  will  not  my  wholly— apply  to  this  sul>jc?€t  the  couplet  of 
Pop*' : 

'*  For  forms  of  ^ovpmmont  let  foots  content, 
Thiit  wliicli  IB  beRt  aiiniiiiiHU'red  h  bent/' 


TXBKTEUMIXATE   OR    REFORMATORV    SKNTKXCES. 

The  rcl"orijiaii«vn  of  ihr  wTonc^-doer  nmsl  I'dim*  fvam  willuir.  IliJi 
lati  111.  ]>ower  nni^l  be  devehiped;  \i\s  perveiied  faculties  must  be 
tinned  in  tli<*  rl'^ht  direc*lit)n.  He  luiist  be  inspired  with  hope, 
Edueation  and  reliirion  mnst  lend  their  aid*  to  the  work,  but  inc>«4| 
euijjhntieally  he  nni»t  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  and  the  question 
IB,  whid  f(»nn  of  wMitence  itf  best  calculated  to  prornnte  this  result? 
Shoidd  it  be  a  dehnite  time  sentence,  Hxed  by  tlie  courts  with 
referivnr*'  tti  the  iiJiaracter  of  the  otlensc*  as  developed  at  the  trial, 
ov  rui  iiidrterniinate»entriK*e,  the  length  of  which  is  to  l>e  determinec 
by  the*  I'hiiratler  and  eon<lur(  uf  the  convict  liim.self  ?  The  evils  of 
the  dctinitc  lime  sentence  are  apparent,  and  have  been  presented  saj 
otien,  and  with  such  clcarncjs^  and  cogency,  that  they  are  known 
and  felt  by  all  who  have  given  thought  to  this  .subject  If  the  f*i»ii* 
tenw^  in  to  be  tixed  sidely  with  i-elereuce  to  the  character  of  the 
crime  committed,  it  is  apparent  that  often,  persons  danginous  toj 
Bociety.  and  ntlcrly  until  to  l)e  at  large,  will  lie  restrained  onlj 
for  a  hihoit  time,  a^s  tlu^  particular  oflense  fur  which  they  ai^  con- 
victed liiay  be  but  a  trilling  une.     On  the  other  hand,  H'rious  crimes, « 
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lltiBg    from  sudden  temptation  and  strong  passions,  are  otten 
f^Snmitted  by  th<x*e  who  have  no  criminal  di.«positioiiT   and  who 
could  be  safely  trusted  at  large  without  injiu^y  to  society. 

Than^  too^  the  evils  of  abort  sentences  for  petty  offenses  ai'e  too 
well    known  to   need   I'epetition.      Espeei^l)'    is  this  the  case  in 
relftlioti   to   drunkenness,   vagrancy,  and   sueh    like   uffeiu>es.     The 
tfaeory  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  that  the  ijrisoner,  hy  his  own 
conduct  and  chiirneter,  is  to  determine  how  long  he  shall  l>e  detained^ 
he  is  to  be  discharged  whenever  he  is  fitted  to  re-enter  society  and 
the  jmrt  of  a  good  citizen.     In  other  words»  he  in  to  he  detained 
until  he  is  reformed »  whether  that  be  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time, 
aod  tliis  reformation  depends,  and  must  dei>end,  upon  his  o\ni  vol- 
ry  action.     This  system  hi*s  Ixi^en  m  force,  and  its  practicability 
beneficent  etfcct6  have,  to  some  extent,  been  demonstrated »  on 
Norfolk  Island,  on  the  contmint  of  Europe,  and  under  the  Irish 
igfBlflOi  in  the  United  Kingdom.*     The  rejis^inis  in  favor  of  it  have 
profoimdly   impressed  my  mind,  and  if  our  prison  administrations 
had  a  character  of  iicrmanence,  and  cmr  prison  systems  wei^  admm- 
litei'ed  by  men  thoroughly  trained  to  and  fitted  for  the  business,  men 
of  high  character  and  brimd  culture,  men  of  large  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  human  nature,  and  esix*cialJy  with  criminal  human  nature, 
I  think  the  ftiyi>tem  would  l>e  preferable  to  that  of  time  sentences,  and 
|.pi>re  effective  in  acconiplihhing  the  true  entls  of  public  punishment, 
••The  practical  difficulties  that  have  suggeste^l  themselves  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  alteration  of  the  statutess  necessary  to  make  this  change 
hare  been  veiy  great.     In  the  timt  phice^  I  doubt  whether  the  public 
mind  is  at  ad  I  prepared  for  a  cbunge  so  mdica],  and  whether  the 
ejnslem  can  be  made  acceptable  at  present,  especially  in  a  c^mmuuity 
wbare  the  laws  are  made  by,  not  given  to^  the  i>eople.     We  have 
I  so  long  ac*customcd  to  have  the  sentence  of  a  convict  fixed  by  the 
.  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  crime,  that  it  is  somewhat 
atirtliDg  to  the  common  mind,  and  still  more  t*o  ]x?rhaps  to  the  judi- 
ml  mind,  to  have  no  distinctions  in  the  sentence  for  crime,  and  that 
the  length  and  chamcter  of  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  determined  after 


* Tlli»  tfatoment  by  Judge  WallEcr  ii  not  qoUc  correct,  cither  in  relcrtinee  to  Maconoobie's 
•jpnlnieat  no  Norfolk  Island,  or  tbc  Croftan  6v»tem  in  Ireland.  It  Ih,  indeed*  an  exact  state- 
mni  9f  th9 prtmcipU  which  Muconoctilo  deslnMl  to  fQtmdnee  Into  his  priaoa  tnaiui^inexit  on 
Xofiollt  Ulaad,  bnt  he  wa^  never  pormttled  to  apply  it  there,  which  wa«  a  sotiroe  of  oonatant 
if  lo  him  ;  and  he  pi^r^istcndy  clalnia  that,  great  at  the  re«nlCa  of  that  experiment  were, 
f  ftU  fkr  tliorf  of  whnt  thej  would  have  been,  if  he  bad  been  permitted  by  tho  goTernmQnt 
f  oot  hUt  syftera  tn  iti>  ondretf .  Nor  does  the  principle  ofindett'milnate  sentences  con* 
li^ftftlure  of  the  CroftonejBtem  ;  the  prl»onera  in  tlic  convict  prkona  of  Ireland  caa 
m  t^eJr  Miatiiiicoa  by  good  condact  at  imder  our  commutation  lawt. 
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the  imprisonment  is  commenced,  and  by  other  paitic^  thim  the  cout 
that  pmnoiincos  the  84'ntx'ncf\     To  I'eceive  such  a  chHtigCT  the  publii 
iieetl   to   he  mo  1*0  perfwtly  educuted  in  the  true  theory  of  puiiiis 
liient  and  the  pnicticul  |M>ssiljihtie8  of  the  refonn  of  pn^ionera^ 

Another  practicid  <li|fit.-uity  is,  where  »\iu\\  the  power  to  detc^rminc 
when  the  im|»nisonuient  Inm  ejected  iti*  purijowe  aud  the  prisoner  ifl 
auifieioutly  refonued  to  be  a^aiu  «et  at  ljlw?rty,  to  lie  phiced  ?  iShaUj 
it  be  det^^'rniiiied  by  tlie  pristju  officers,  who  have  him  in  charge, 
by  80Tue  hoard,  wlio  luive  no  such  direct  char«4:s  and  are  not,  to  anyl 
extent,  l»rought  into  pei"si4>iml  contail  with  liiui  ?  The  hitter  uouldj 
not,  from  the  nature  of  thinr^  jjokscsh  the  requisite  knowledge  tcM 
act  w^ilh  wisdom  upon  a  matter  so  dithcult,  so  deiicatc,  and  affVrting 
so  deeply  the  liiierty  and  weHui'e  of  the  pri.sonei\  m  well  as  the  , 
safety  and  well  being  of  society.  If  a  Imard  is  to  tteeide  this  qiiets-| 
tion,  it  nuiat  be  from  knowledge  ol>tarned  and  impivfcwions  reoeivedi 
from  those  havifiifthe  pristMier  iu  charge,  and  wlioaiv  thus  fjix>ughtj 
into  ijemona!  contact  with  him  ;  8o  that,  practically,  they,  anil  not  I 
the  board,  would  determine  the  question  of  the  time  for  which  the| 
imprisonment  should  continue*  Jf  onr  prLsun  official's  were  84dect4*<l 
without  ixjfercnce  to  party  politics,  from  those  be^t  titted,  by  broad  ^ 
cnlturo,  high  character,  thoi-ough  training,  and  special  adnyitiiHtra^B 
tive  ability,  to  discharge  the  dutieg  of  their  positions,  with  the  rea- 
sonable ceitainty  that  iis  long  as  tht*ir  duties  were  well  and  saUt^ 
factorily  performed  they  would  be  retained,  so  that  they  could  make 
the  management  of  prisons  their  life-work,  then  could  be  sec^ured  a 
class  of  offieei's  well  qualitied  to  determine  this  rjnestiou  of  time,  in  J 
whose  hands,  in  cutuiection  with  an  advisory  board,  the  power  in] 
quedtiou  could  be  sidely  left.  But  until  we  can  sccin'c  this  higher  I 
style  of  prison  administration,  thoughtful  men  will  shrink  from] 
clothing  prison  ofKciuls  with  so  gi-eut  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  | 
those  under  their  charge. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  tlio  way  of  al 
change  from  time  sentences  to  indeterminate  or  reformation  sen*) 
tejices  ;  a  change  which,  in  theory,  seems  desirable,  and  which  may 
safely  aud  wisc^ly  bo  reduced  to  practice  when  the  conditions  indi- 
cated al>ovo  shall  have  been  secured.     Time,  and  a  more  jierfect 
prison  administration,  will  prolnifdy  remove  tlie  ditficnlties  in  the 
way  of  tliis  change.     In  the  meantime  certain  advances  may  be 
made  in  this  direction,   which  do  not  involve  luiy  such  radical  I 
changes  as  to  give  a  shock  to  public  .scntinient. 

There  may  f>e  cjstablished  a  grade  of  prisons,  each  having  a  dif- 1 
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ferent  chai-acter;  oue  for  the  more  incorrigible,  and  others  for 
,  tliose  where  there  is  reas^^n  to  hope  for  refonnution.  These  prisons 
iboutd  be  under  oue  control,  one  central  board  (assisted^  perhaps,  by 
local  boards  havinor  especial  charge  of  each  institution) ;  and  these 
boards  i^hould  have  the  power  of  transfer  from  one  prison  to  another, 
u  they  micrht  judge  ex'|>edicnt  in  view  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  prisoner.  Then,  too,  the  prisonei-s  should  have  it  in  tlieir 
power  to  shoiten  their  time  sentences*  and  enhu'ge  their  privileges, 
itill  more  than  they  now  can,  by  good  conduct ;  and,  l>eyoud  all 
doubt,  there  should  be  a  provision  by  which  they  should  be  enti- 
tled to  a  portion— I  would  say  a  generous  portion— of  their  earn- 
ings. In  this  way  hope  would  be  made  to  bring  its  full  power  to 
bear  upoii  their  reformation.  Their  conduct  would  detennine  the 
grade  of  the  prison  in  which  they  would  l>e  confined,  the  privilegea 
Uiey  should  enjoy,  measurably,  also,  the  time  of  their  imprisonment, 
Mkd  the  compensation  they  should  receive  at  the  tc?iinination  thereof. 
Thust  without  adopting,  absolutely  and  in  form,  the  system  of  an 
iadelerminate  sentence,  there  can  be  obtauied,  largely,  the  benefits 
that  would  spring  from  that  system. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  occur  to  me  upon  this 
importimt  theme.  None  can  b<?  so  sensible  as  myself  how  crude 
th«eyare  ;  but  they  may  stimulate  thought^  and  thus  not  be  without 
their  one.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  have  accomplished  all  that  I 
cotild  hope  for* 
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9.  Discussion  of  the  two  Foregoing  Reports. 

Mr.  Swamftn,  of  Michigan  *  «tiid  thnt  there  wag  iinfloubtcdly  a  wide  mnrgm  for  refonzui 
Ml  the  crintiDal  law.  While  tbu  laws  defining  crimeft  and  the  niudcB  und  meiunire  of 
[mniijhmcnt  buve  been  revised  and  improved  in  all  or  nearly  all  our  »tatei,  thonerega- 
luting  procedure,  pletidlngs,  and  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  have  undergone  but  Utlri| 
ehnnge  during  thtJ  last  two  centuries,  except  what  liiiii  resulted  fVom  tho  mere  Uffl 
of  time,  in  heaping  precedent  tipon  precedent  and  rule  upon  rule,  by  judicial  declti* 
ioRB^  until  the  whole  iWbric  hun  become  a  muss  of  bewildering  iiicongruiti<*«.  which  do 
but  serve  to  shield  the  guilty  from  punishment.  The  niodeii  of  procedure  and  t|]« 
law  of  evidence  in  criminal  canes  are  very  artlflctal,  und,  in  many  panic  iilam,  run  inlo 
extreme  subtlettcH,  tecbniciilities,  und  sophist ries,  which  set  common  sense  at  deflancf, 
disregard  the  right*  and  safety  of  the  comnmnity ,  and  operate  as  a  shield  to  tlic  violator 
of  law.  Look  at  that  mle  which,  when  a  murder  has  b«cn  committed,  excludea  fhmi 
the  Jury  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  community,  because  they  have  read  iitiewi- 
paper  ucctitint  of  it.  Now,  the  reading  of  such  accounts  must  necessiirily  makti  an 
Involuntary  impression  upon  the  mind  ;  but  if  the  person  bo  reading  has  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  prisoner,  nor  with  the  murdered  man,  nor  with  the  immediata 
friouda  or  relatives  of  either,  he  can  rarely  have  any  such  prejudice,  one  way  or  tbf 
other^  aa  to  unlit  him  for  a  Juror  in  the  case.  The  whole  law  in  reiutioti  to  the  c|uali- 
lications  of  jurors  needs  to  he  R'viBcd.  Not  every  man  who  is  invested  with  the  ei^M 
ive  franchise  is  qualitted  to  discharge  the  solemn  and  weighty  duties  of  a  juror.  Xiiif 
duty  is  most  res]>onsib1et  and  is  really  a  burden  to  men  Qtted  for  its  proper  dfscharg«. 
It  should  therefore  be  aasigned  to  men  of  Intelligence  and  character,  businesa  men  msA 
property -holders,  and  not  to  every  common  laborer.  I 

The  judiciary  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1789,  provides  that  the  depositiona  of  of^S 
and  intirni  witnesses,  and  of  witnesses  living  more  than  100  miles  from  the  place 
of  tn:d,  may  bo  taken  in  any  civil  cause  pending  in  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the 
United  Statea,  and  road  on  the  tria^  thereor  Tliat  act  has  been  in  force  more  than 
fourscore  years ^  and  has  operated  so  ivell  and  beuellcially,  and  so  greatly  facilitatc^d 
and  cheapened  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  that  similar  statutes  have  been 
ndopted  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  states.  That  act  has  laid  the  fonndatlon  of  n  new  syi- 
tern  of  taking  testimony,  and  reducing  it  to  writing  to  perpetuate  it  for  future  use  in 
the  cause,  no  matter  how  many  times  the  siime  may  be  tried.  It  has  Injen  tried  and 
Jbund  safe  in  civil  cnseSy  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  Iti  advantages  should  not  be 
extended  to  criminal  cases*  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  If  It  be  safe  and  right  in  civil  cases,  it  must  be  equally  so  In  criminal  cases. 
No  reasonable  man  will  protend  that  the  rights  of  criminals  are  more  sacred  than  those 
of  honest  men. 

Insanity  is  too  often  set  up  as  a  pretense  to  shield  murderers  from  the  punishment 
which  is  juHtiy  due  to  their  crimes.  The  passion  of  revenge,  together  with  the  provo- 
cation by  which  it  is  excited^  has  been  in  many  instances  given  to  the  jury  as  evidenea 
of  insanity. 

Insanity  should  be  pleaded  specially,  and  the  question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
person  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried  first,  and  if  the  jury  find  that  at  the  limi^ 
when  the  humiclde  or  other  otTense  was  coniniitted.  the  prisoner  was  really  insane, 
he  should  be  sentenced  to  confinement  In  an  asylum  for  a  term  of  years,  and  until 
restored  to  a  sound  mind.     This  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  security  to  tlie  public  ; 
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1 1IO  pretense  of  return ing  sanity-  abould  be  aTailable  to  until orfze  the  dUchnrge  of 
I  ft  contict,  and  let  him  loose  upon  the  community^  short  of  a  period  of  three  or 

The  right  of  setf-defcnae  is  a  nntarat  right ;  but  g«)vt'mmcMits  arc  instituted  and 
Uitn  enacted  to  prohibit  and  punish  crime — and  the  public  ad  m  mist  ration  of  justice  . 
bHUblUb«d  to  prevent  men  from  rotaliation,  and  froui  all  nttemps  to  redress  their 
own  witmgs.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  one  crime  can  never  justify  another.  The  fact 
HtmlL  a  peraoo  ham  killed  a  son.  fhtber,  hroiber,  sis^ter.  or  other  near  relative  or  iViend 
fl  the  munlerer,  ia  no  jnstitlcation  for  killing  htm;  and  hence,  siuch  prior  crimes 
iliotttd  not  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  in  behalf  of  a  murderer  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  murder^  or  even  to  explain  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  not  murder*  then  cer- 
tainly no  leaser  oft'enaea  ahould  over  be  given  in  evidence  to  justify  or  excuse  the  murder 
of  iitoli  wrong-doer;  or  to  influence  the  minds  of  a  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  person 
liaised  with  murder,  or  with  an  assault  iind  battery  with  intent  to  commit  murder. 

W  ions  g»x>d  character  should  seldom  have  much  weight  in  favor  of  a  person 

ha: .  crime^  as  there  must  always  be  a  first  offense,  the  prisoner's  previous 

QQwiiotMni  of  crime  ahould  often  have  great  weight  against  him,  and  previous  b«d 


CarTyiRf  deadly  weapons  by  persons  not  public  officers^  nor  having  much  money  or 
I  oUber  articles  of  great  value  on   their  persons,  should  be  regjirded  as  evidence  of  a 
dlipoaition  of  mind  fkvorable  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

8tBftlar  Baldwin f  of  Illinois,  said  that  his  state  had  provided  that  no  witness  shall 
I  fjnmoKritf  for  his  appearance  bat  his  own  recognizance.  Still  many  criminals 
meai^  pitinbhment  by  the  spiriting  away  of  the  witnesses.  The  constitutional  pro^ 
ittkfm  of  the  different  states  is  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Xr.  Stfanuiii.  This  detention  of  witnesses  and  conflnitig  tbem  when  they  have  com- 
■illcd  DO  oflTense  prevents  reform.  The  witneaaes  may  suffer  more  than  the  cnminul, 
If  «liey  ftimiah  information.  The  interest  of  the  criminal  law  demands  that  this  cus- 
lasi  ihonld  be  totally  abolished.  Testimony  should  be  taken  when  there  is  any  doubt 
vhetlifr  the  witness  will  appear  or  not. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  the  lasf  session,  that  criminals  may 
Killer  ID  their  own  case.  Mr,  Baldwin  l^elieved  this  to  be  a  most  valuable  provision, 
nd one  Ihai  would  often  clear  die  innocent.  The  train  of  circumstances  around  a 
criniaal  will  often  he  such  as  to  furnish  a  presumption  of  guilt,  when,  by  his  own  tea* 
tfaony,  he  might  fVilly  explain  all  the  circumstances. 

Kr.  Baldwin  had  visited  nearly  every  jsill  in  the  state  of  Illinois  within  the  last  two 
fmt%  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  they  were  the  worst  schools  of  crime  that 
Miild  be  devised.  You  have  there  the  murderer,  the  horse-thief,  the  confidence  man. 
tbt  hnrglor,  and  the  pickpocket,  all  living  in  enforced  idleness  ;  and  you  have  the  boy 
i«|ffisaited  Ihgre  for  stealing  fifty  cents,  who  ha»  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  tales  of 
fVUling  or  daring  crime,  and  to  be  indoctrinated  in  all  the  shrewd  devices  of  which  the 
iniiMl  olaaa  are  masters.  The  boy  is  well-nigh  as  sure  to  come  out  of  the  jail  a 
■iaDed  eriminaK  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  as  the  sun  is  to  rise  to- 
WNTOW  morning.  The  common  jail  should  be  utterly  aboliahed  as  a  place  of  punish- 
naat«  A  syatem  of  labor  would  not  be  effective  in  the  jails.  If  it  could  be  made  so^ 
ki  H  be  tried.  Ton  cannot  procure  a  suitable  superintendence  over  the  Uljor  of  such 
aOMil  naniber  of  prisoners  aa  are  usually  confined  in  the  county  jail.  The  remedy 
rntm*  U>  be  io  intermediate  prisons,  holding  a  middle  position  between  the  county 
i  )a&  and  tins  penitentiary,  where  criminals  convicted  of  minor  offenses  could  be  aent, 
ttd  b»  brought  under  a  system  of  enforced  or  voluntary  labor,  and  onder  the  best 
I  MkoBaiory  inOuences.  Such  an  institution  would  be  nearly,  perhaps  entirely,  t^elf- 
■Ctiolngr  o^^i  would  relieve  the  county  jail  and  state  prison  of  many  who  go  there. 
tl  iroiild  be  m  great  step  in  the  direction  of  relbrm,     A  state  would  re<iuire  but  om  { 
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two  tnch  institutions^  and  a  p-eat  advantage  wonM  he  that  the  inmates  woold  not  he 
exposed  to  tbe  evil  of  bad  associations. 

Another  evil  of  our  criniinnl  codes  is  tlie  delay  in  the  trial  of  c&aes.  If  fou 
aboiiah  the  county  jail  as  a  place  of  |>uiijshment,  you  avoid  this  «vll  to  some  exli^nt 
Afl  it  in,  a  niJin  Sh  confintHi  for  months  and  even  years >  so  that^  if  innocent,  he  Jtilfbn 
more  than  if  convicted.  It  is  aaid  that  the  law,  with  all  its  regurd  to  the  jirfjioncr 
righu,  with  its  technicalities,  etc.,  rcfjuires  this  delay.  If  mt.  tiie  law  whould 
changed.  If  a  miiu  is  innocent,  he  shoak!  be  acquitted  at  oucc  t  and  if  gnilty, 
once  sent  to  his  [lUce  of  punisiinient.  The  grand  jury  sliould  bo  nlMiilshed,  for 
ts  one  of  the  great  causes  of  this  delay.  The  accused  must  often  He  in  Jail  six  niontlii 
befbre  his  case  is  passed  upon  by  the  grand  Jury.  This  !s  a  wrong  that  cannot  ton| 
exist,  jind  mUHt  MOon  he  tibolished  by  the  action  of  a  fh^tf  people. 

Too  apeedy  trial  is  not  deairttble,  fur  every  one  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  aomo  J 
ttn«5  may  be  necessary  to  jirepare  for  it.  But  the  greater  evil  is  in  a  longdelayj 
We  have  a  class  of  criminal  lawyers,  who  mny  be  called  so  for  more  reasons  than  one*  J 
If  they  can  delay  the  trial  of  ii  murderer,  whose  guilt  is  clear,  for  six  months,  Ihcyl 
ha\^e  a  better  chance  to  get  hiui  clear.  By  change  of  venue,  the  spiriting  away  of  J 
witnesses,  and  a  score  of  other  things,  which  they  play  upon  as  a  harp  of  a  t))ousaiid| 
strings,  they  put  off  the  trial  for  one^  two,  and  aometlmes  thn^e  years,  and  then  th«l 
prisoner  is  almost,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  cleared.  The  detiberate  professional  erirei* 
inal  cares  not  for  danger*  and  if  he  has  a  chance  to  escape  punishment;  evt?n  \i\ 
caught,  ho  is  all  the  more  dangerouSt  and  iK^comes  still  bolder  in  erime. 

Mr*  Ilurlbut,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  his  state  had  abolished  the  grand  jnry  sysi 
as  Michigan  had  done.     But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being  a  little  iq 
the  way,  wo  have  letl  it  still  in  the  discretion  of  the  circuit  judges.     Wo  pr 
directly  upon  infomiation  filed  l>y  the  district  attorney.     He  la  surrounded  by  al] 
necessary  guards  to  keep  him  honest  if  he  should  he  disposed  to  do  wrong.     Our 
present  system  is  more  satisfuctory  to  the  people,  la  much  cheaj>t*r,  and  very  muctll 
more  expeditious.     Wo  regard  the  grand  jury  system  as  a  reiic  of  the  dark  ages  ;  . 
inquisition  which  dares  not  come  to  the  daylight ;  and  in  all  judiciwl  casea  dnylight  i 
regarded  aa  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  justice. 

In  regard  to  evidence,  we  have  the  privilege  of  taking  depoaitiona  on  behalf  of  ilu 
itnte  in  criminnl  prosecutions;  and  the  accused  may^  also,  take  depositions  at  any! 
time  in  his  own  iuterest.  In  all  criminnl  trialH  in  the  slate  of  Wisconsin  the  aecnaedi] 
that  is,  the  defeiidunt,  may  be  sworn  in  bin  own  Iwhftlf.  Ho  is  sworn  as  a  witncfWB,^ 
and  does  not  give  a  simple  statemeut.  When  he  is  on  the  witness'  stand  ho  is  iinl»-j 
ject  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  other  witnesses.  If  the  accused  keeps  Mtlencej,  j 
the  court  charges  the  Jury  that  his  silence  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  prejudicing  hia 


Dr.  Samnel  R.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  he  knew  something  of  law.  as  HWj 
church  of  which  he  was  a  minint^r  (Preabyterian)  ha*l  a  very  perfect  codeof  lawai 
government,  wliieli  embodies  many  of  the  finiduniental  principles  of  all  good  govern* 
ment.     The  Presbyterian  form  of  governuvent  emhtMlies  two  of  the  great  pri no iplcil 
which  have  been  advocated  iu  the  papers  and  dincussions  we  have  heard.     First,  tlia  [ 
taking  of  depositions  of  absent  witnesses  ;  and,  second,  requiring  witnesses  to  bi*  face  to  I 
face  with  the  acctised,  Tinless  the  accused  consent  that  the  witness  may  send  his  deposl, 
tion.     This  is  a  very  im|iortaut  inii»roveiucnt  to  the  system  of  testimony  in  «mr  conris. 

In  the  law  of  testimony  of  the  Presbj^erlan  ehureh  it  is  also  provided  tliat  both  | 
pnrtles  may  nmkc  their  own  8t4*teinent«.  This  is  a  law  whirh  comes  ftom  the  Moaiiio  I 
legislation.  We  too  of>en  lose  sight  of  the  factj  that  onr  lep^TRlntlon  is  permeated  >iy  I 
the  Influences  and  i*rincii>les  of  the  Mostuc  node;  which,  iudt?ed,  embodiea  most,  if  J 
not  nil,  the  great  prtneiples  of  civil  and  religious  Hherly. 

In  regard  to  ehanges,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  supjiotM*  that  a  change  wotild  be  f«rl 
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beeauAO  it  would  reach  a  Apeciflc  cjuie.  Bat  we  cantiot  legislate  for  specific 
We  eaa  have  do  system  of  human  laws,  tinder  which  there  will  not  be  somtj 
If  you  changv  a  law  to  suit  a  specific  case,  maD]^  more  cases  of  ligustioe 
itnie  under  the  new  Uw,  In  regard  to  the  delay  of  triah,  while  there  is  much 
nil  attending  long  delnyf  stilt  there  are  advi^utages  in  Im^'ing  tome  delay  ;  and  often- 
tfto  much  htiAle  does  not  tend  to  justicet  but  the  reverse.  When  a  great  crime 
e«n  eonimittud  and  reported  in  the  new9pjiper»,  which  giirnjsli  it  up^  thu  public 
is  «{it  to  become  indiienced  again&t  ihe  accused.  In  «iich  a  ea8e  delay  is  an 
To  arrest  the  man,  to  indict  him  to-morrow,  and  try  and  paj»a  sentence 
ttpoo  biiii  al  once^  wou.d,  in  many  cases,  do  great  injUHtice  to  aociety  aa  well  as  to  the 
aecnaeiL  It  i»  better  to  let  three  guilty  men  go  fVee  awhile,  until  God'n  providence 
jhall  bring  them  t«  justice,  tliau  to  convict  an  innocent  man  and  ptmtiih  him. 

Th«  grmnd  jur>'  waa  originated  for  the  protection  of  charftctcr,  so  that  a  man  Bhoald 
maH  tm  p>ros«cut«d  until  twelve  impartial  men  should  sit  »iuietly  and  privately  Upon 
tho  rrldeiioe  to  be  ottered  to  convict  himt  and  it  huH  so  ope'rated.  Good  things  some- 
Sintoa  Iweome  greiit  eviln  under  bad  management.  It  would  be  a  great  niittfortuue  to 
give  up  llie  right  oftrial  by  jury. 

Dt.  liughes,  of  Misaouri;  said  that  there  was  a  olasa  of  crimmals  who  came  into  the 
W9rid  under  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  organisation.  They  have  an  organic  impulae  io 
fffitnc ;  and  so  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  volitional  criminals.  They  are  the 
WrcditAry  criminal  elass. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  insane.  First,  there  Is  the  criminal  Insane,  whose  inaanity 
if  the  firoduct  of  his  crime.  In  such  c.ises,  insanity  should  not  be  of  avail  to  escape 
pQBtihmeiit,  There  should  be  provision  for  this  class  in  the  penitentiary,  tor  they 
MoQg  there.  Bui  there  19^  another  class  of  the  insane  whose  insanity  h«H  prodtrced 
the  crhnv,  and  for  whom  God  alone,  in  Ois  inscniiable  providence,  b  responsible. 
This  is  the  cla^s  which  needn  to  be  provided  for  more  adequately  than  now.  This 
pleaof  insauiity  should  be  protected  ;  in  very  many  cases  it  is  a  legitimate  plea.  Any 
i)at.tiot  an  expert,  may  detect  the  imbecile,  the  idiot,  and  the  madman  ;  but  the 
traamtional  grades  between  these  marked  states  arc  those  which  call  for  experience  ; 
md  these  axe  the  very  people  wrho  gain  no  sympothy  at  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
There  ars  as  many  kinds  of  mildness  as  of  folly;  and  because  there  is  a  similarity 
Itjiiiarti  folly  and  madness,  we  need  to  he  on  our  guard.  When  a  man  is  denied  the 
taiitti  of  the  plea,  if  It  be  just^  a  judicial  murder  i.s  the  result  ;  and  all  because  he 
who  is  a  skilirhl  criminal  gets  the  benefit  of  the  plea,  to  which  he  was  never  entitled. 
5lr.  Bovce.  of  Illinois,  said  he  would  not  spe^k  of  the  difficulties  or  improvements 
in  oar  refonn at ories.  nor  of  the  criminal  clasa^  but  of  that  greater  criminal  than  all, 
the  slate,  the  governing  power.  We  have  not  to-day,  on  the  face  of  this  broad  earth, 
a  ungle  code  of  laws  that  is  founded  upon  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  one  of 
fhnn  S»  founded  upon  the  hx  tntkmis,  tlie  law  of  retaliation,  and  we  cannot  expect 
lo  attain  reform  so  long  as  the  gallows,  the  highest  earthly  symbol  of  retitliation,  exists. 
TMi  mighi  lie  done  away  with,  as  it  is  so  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Hew  Testament. 
We  coniinc  our  prisoners ;  we  make  them  odious  ;  they  complete  their  sentences  j 
then  we  release  them  without  regard  to  their  moral  condition  at  all,  Wliatever 
ij  be  developed  in  them  comes  notfVom  the  government,  butfVom  the  huuMiie 
mcy  of  the  age.  For  in  the  penal  code,  the  government  does  not  conteniplitc 
lite  rvdmnatinn  of  Uie  prisoner,  Pitni^ihraent  is  not  meted  out  to  meet  the  require* 
meats  or  conditions  of  the  man ,  but  simply  because  he  commits  so  much  damage. 
Mr.  Bonsc  regarded  this  whole  theory  of  time  sentences  as  wrong  believing  that  every 
linal  should  be  sent  to  a  state  reformatory  for  refonnattoii .  and  when  refrirni  hud 
prodQccd^  according  to  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  and  competent  author- 
fl7t  he  ahould  be  released. 
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Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  timt  bo  fUr,  in  this  dlsunssion,  no  reference  hmdi 
made  to  tlie  very  able  report  subiiiiUed  by  the  Htjiodiiig  cniiitnltlee  on  police,  thp 
itH  distinguished  ohtilrmtin,  Dr.  Wool»ey,  l«le  prenident  of  Yule  CollogOi  Connecticut* 
Ho  thought  the  qiientlon  of  crime  prevention,  thiimgli  thiscftbrta  of  a,  properly  org&ii« 
Hedj  conscientioua,  nnd  ffTloiont  police,  one  of  gniveand  vital  imponnnce^  and  well] 
worthy  to  engage  the  Ntodlous  attention  <«f  thin  Congresis.     It  Is  oltt^n  chiirg^»d  agninsl] 
the  fricndu  of  prison  refbrra^  thjit  they  nrtj  nctuatL^d  by  ii  morbid  sympathy  (br  crim* 
Jmils.     He  dincltiimed  utterly  any  *uch  sentiment.      On  the  contrary,  he  L-HrtjesUfl 
desired  mwh  eriminnl  legislation  us  would  render  more  swill  and  sure  the  detectioa  i 
nnd  punishment  of  nil  who  break  tho  laws.     What  be  wanted,  und  would  do  nil  In  hii  J 
power  to  bring  about,  wiis  :  Few  chmncesof  escape  for  the  criniinaU  short  rureers  iWl 
him  out  of  prison,  and  a  reduetion  of  the  profits  of  crime  below  those  of  honest  labor. 
In  this  work  nn  upright,  vigilant,  active  police   force  was  indispenaable.     KaowaJ 
tbicres,  crimm^ils  by  profession,  must  And  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot.  The  polio 
must  hunt  them  down.     It  must  not  wnit  to  catch  them  in  the  act.    Their  trade  ti  \ 
their  offense.     Therefore,  drive  them  into  honesty,  or  into  prisim.     To  be  eflective,  ai 
police  force  must  bo  preventive.     It  nuiHt  be  such  in  its  orgnnixntion  and  acIiod  as 
to  make  it  dllt^ciiit  .tnd  hiborious  to  get  at  property  ;  difUcitlt  und  IhUoHous  to  con* 
vert  it  I  difficult  and  hiborious  to  encApe  detection.     The  ideal  is,  to  muke  the  numlittr 
of  punishments  equnl  the  number  of  crimes,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Prison  Asno- 
eiation  to  sccomplish  iit  least  an  approximation  to  that  ideal. 

I  am  hsppy,  said  Dr.  Wines,  to  be  contirmcd  In  these  views  by  the  uutliority  of 
eminent  gentlemen  abroad,  wIk>  have  made  this  iiuestion,  in  some  degree,  a  apecialty, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Mr,  Edwin  Chjidwick,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Despine,  of  j 
France, 

Hr.  Chiidwick  submitted  to  the  late  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  Lou* 
don  a  paper  of  great   abitity  and  good  sense,  on  the  buljject  of  a  preventive  pi:»iice,  Ja| 
which  he  gave  an   account  of  the   labors  of  a  royal  commission   (of  which  ho  was  %i 
member),  appointed  some  years  ago  In  England,. to  examine  and  report  on  this  quea*! 
tion.     The  coramisRioners  Joiind  thatthc  gains  of  habitual  criminals,  as  a  role,  greatljrl 
exceeded  tbose  obtidned  by  honest  toil,  and  that  the  criminals  sjjent  about  one-third 
of  their  time  in  prison,  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  large,  plying  their  craft.     The 
dyratlon  of  thewe  long  careers  of  uninterrupted  villainy  are  owing  mainly  to  two 
causes  :  First,  to  the  adroitness  of  the  criminals  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  fad  that  the 
party  robbed  generally  discontinues    the    prosecution   on   the   restoraUon   of  the 
property, 

Innt^nces  of  the  reformation  of  habittml  thieves  have  hitherto  been  rare,  and  the 
possibjlity  of  such  roibnnation  is  not  much  believed  in  by  the  police.     But  pro<jf  wu 
aftbrded  by  the  intpiiry  that  careers  of  habitual  depreda(i<ui  bfid  been  diHconttnncd  | 
because  of  dilDetitties  which  reduced  the  clmncea  of  escape  and  rendered  sncli  deiire- 
dfttloR  les«  gainful  than  honest  industry,  as,  for  instance,  highway  robbery  by  mounted^ 
and  armed  horsemen.     F^vidence  was  also  given  that  there  w^ere  houie-brcaker*  who  j 
had  returned  to  honest  occupations  since  the  institution  of  the  police,  bemuse  tlie  I 
chances  of  escape  had  been  so  far  narrowed  that  the  business  no  longer  paid.     What  | 
Is  want4?dt  therefore,  to  check  criminality,  s<i  far  as  ohjective  agencies  are  conrerned^  | 
Is.  not  severe  jjunlshrnents  (tb**»e  have  little  elfect),  but  few  chances  of  escape,  cer- 
tainty of  detection,  short  careers  out  of  prinon,  and  a  reduction  of  the  profits  briow  \ 
those  of  honest  industry.     To  leave  the  chances  wide  open,  the  cireers  long^  and  tbe  \ 
pfoflte  large^  and  to  rely  mainly  on  punitive  agencies,  is  a  wisdom  akin  to  that  of  ^ 
directing  etfort  to  the  cure  of  nunnh  fbvers,  while  leaving  tbe  marshes  nndra Sued. 

But  the  efflcient  action  of  H  police,  so  far  us  n  FiuccesBl\il  pnrsnit  of  crimtnali  is 
concerned,  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  its  information,  ar*d  this  ng;iin  upon  the  , 
oflcctive  co-operation  of  tlie  pnldic  in   supplying  information.    The  commisaicnera  j 
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tbttnd  Uiat  ibe  police  ire  rcrj  iticotDplct^^Iy  informed  an  to  the  ntimber  of  depredations 
eommitiod.  They  also  found  that  the  fuilarc  of  the  public  to  cu-opcmte  wus  owing 
is  tome  degree  to  earelesaness  and  a  low  morality,  but  mnch  more  to  :  1.  a  dread  of 
tnmblc  and  vexation  uriaing  (Vom  the  cumbrous  forms  of  fienal  jiroccdur^  ^  2,  the 
ahMoce  of  »5rM<*inatic  public  prosecution  ;  and  3^  the  fact  that  the  charges  of  prosecu- 
tion &li  iDAifilj  on  the  party  mbhed,  and  Ihifl,  in  addition  to  the  loas  and  annoyance 
tttosed  by  thm  depredation.  It  hence  fuliowM  thtit,  fur  the  etHcicnt  action  of  a  police 
aad  A  elOMEftnd  successful  pursuit,  a  conaidenihle  reform  in  penal  law  and  udmlnistra- 
lioo  ift  aeceesary^  as  well  as  a  more  general  and  generous  public  support. 

The  cihicf  objective  points  of  a  re[ire^^ivc  poliire  are,  to  make  it  hard  to  gel  at  prop* 
trty,  hard  to  convert  it,  and  hard  to  escape  detection  ;  and  in  this  way  to  narrow  the 
chsDcee  of  escape  to  the  dcprediitor,  to  shorten  his  career  of  impunity^  and  to  reduce 
his  proflta  tielow  those  of  honest  labor.  When  these  ends  are  attained^  particularly 
the  laat^  the  predatory  career  will  be  abandoned.  Crime  for  profit  hns  subsisted  and 
eootanoes  to  suhdst  by  the  absence  or  incfilcieticy  of  syatomatic  organisation,  dcTittod 
with  a  Tiew  to  detect  and  punish  it. 

6iii  0r.  Despane  looks  at  the  question  from  another  Btand-(>oint.  In  a  work  of 
grral  breadth  and  power,  on  Natural  Psychology  { psjfcholoffie  nattirelU),  he  says  that 
the  end,  now  chiefly  had  in  view  by  the  agent?  of  the  police,  is  the  detection  of 
erimiiialfi  after  the  crime,  with  a  view  to  their  punishment.  The  true  end  of  a  police 
Ibree,  be  thinks,  ought  to  be  to  prevent  both  these  erils,  viz.,  the  crime  and  the  punish* 
avpQl.  To  aceofDplish  this  noble  aim,  the  coumge.  address,  and  artifice  of  the  police 
Ueitta  will  not  aaffice  ;  a  special  education  and  instruction  most  be  superadded  to 

^«ad  that  they  may  be  made  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of  natural  psychology. 
i  he  looks  upon  as  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may,  to  some  e^ttent,  be  capable 
flf  weighing  the  responsibility  of  persona  dominated  by  the  passions,  and  those  in 
wbcno  the  moral  sense  is  cither  feeble  or  wholly  wanting,  and  thus  may  know  that 
tiMK  vnfortnnate  beings  ought  to  be  soothed  by  gentleness  and  guided  by  wise 
eemuwls.  rather  than  excited  by  the  irritating  menaces  of  repression.  The  govern* 
amt  should  require  in  its  police  agents  the  greatest  politeness,  and  their  example 
wonld  I  hen  become  an  excellent  means  of  spreading  urbanity  among  the  people. 
These  agents  would  obtain  far  better  results  by  kind,  paternal  advice,  than  by  the 
exercfM  of  military  authority.  Their  severity  .should  be  of  a  kindly  charcter,  having, 
■ailaiuii&oipal  aim*  an  incessant  wat<:hfolness.  which  sees  evil  wherever  it  is  immluent, 
md  preheats  it.  Only  after  exhausting  all  other  mcaus^  should  they  have  recourse  to 
panlalunenls,  which  always  wound  and  irritate.  What  is,  at  present,  the  aim  of  our 
police  ogenta  I  To  prove  the  greatest  possible  number  of  inftnictions.  that  they  may 
be  difllingniahed  for  their  ▼igflooce,  and  may  profit  by  their  share  of  the  fines  aaaessed 
for  Iheae  infractions.  But  the  merit  of  a  policeman  ought  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
amnber  of  offenses  detected  and  punished,  but  by  the  number  of  evil  proclivities  and 
kaliita  cured  withont  puni^^hment.  If  the  police  adopted  as  its  chief  function  the 
preTention  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  if  politeness  and  moderation  were  the  rule 
of  conduct  in  its  agents,  it  would  become  the  most  respectable  and  the  most  respected 
«f  isftHntiona.  The  prejudice  against  it  would  cease,  since  it^  employes  would  be 
eoOiidcrtd  as  counsellors  exercising  their  functions  in  a  fraternal  manner,  and  not 
n  intn  Instruments  of  punishment.  Says  a  wise  thinker  :  ^*  The  justice  of  former 
tiaailMid  but  one  aim,  that  of  making  itself  feared  ;  the  justice  of  to-day  ought  to 
kaftaoftly  that  of  making  itself  loved.'*  This  sage  mn.xini,  announced  by  Mr.  Frederick 
TbooHM,  is  as  exactly  adapted  to  the  police  as  to  the  liench.  If  ever  it  should 
bi»eflfne  a  reality  as  regards  the  agents  of  the  police,  the  public  would  spon* 
tooeoQaly  give  them  the  name  of  officers  of  the  peace,  the  only  title  that  would, 
fai  tluii  cose,  lie  suited  to  them  ;  and  as  such,  they  would  ever  find  cooperation  and 
kliHloi9ia«  la  case  of  need,  on  the  part  of  all  good  people. 
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Dr  Winos  9sAd  timt  numerous  invitations  liod  been   sent  out  to  eonmiiavio 
cbiefa,  and  other  officers  of  the  police,  in  dilferent  purl*  of  the  conntTy,  sod  h^j 
rebutted  that  so  few  of  this  clrtsu  of  functioiiuricH  had  re»|>onded  by  their  prcsunce* 
Ho  trusted   th»t  it  would  he  dlRcrent  in  the  coming  ye»ra.     However,  n  few  were  imj 
Attendancti,  and  ono  gt^ntloman  ofcouMideralik^  distinction  in  hin  profession,  Mr.  AIIj 
PinkertoUj  of  Chicago,  being  nnahlc  to  iiitend  in  [K!r»on,  had  favored  uii  with  ikwritlcii^ 
communicntloiif  which  would  be  lis^tened  to  with  Intc^rostf  though  not  without  a  degrea 
of  ]>Qln,  from  nomc  <>f  thu  Htitteniciits  contuined  in  It.     Mr.  Tinkerton  siiya : 

'*  I  hfwu  been  iji  ilie  police  and  detective  scrrice  ftbout   tweiity*two  yofLTS,  havfiig 
cnmuR'uccd  the  business  more  from  necessity  than   fVoiu  choieu.      The  little  town  of  J 
Dundee,  Kane  county,  lilinoisj  wus  my  home.     The  place  wait  infentcd  by  m  gang  of' 
horse  thieves  jiiid  counterfeiters.     It  fell   to  my  lot  to  Arrest  a  luan  named  Craigi  « 
niunuractnrer  of  counterfeit  bank  notes  and  spurious  gold  coin.     The  detiitlM  of  thii 
operation  nns  freih  in  my  memory,  but  they  would  take  t<io  much  time  «nd  Apace  to 
tell.     Sulliee  it  to  say,  that  from  this  I  wss,  so  to  speak,  ft»rc:ed  into  the  bustne&«,  and  j 
followed  it  then   iis  I  do  now^  with  relnetnnce^  iiud  not  from  choice;  but  aflermyj 
twenty-two  yeiirs*  cxpeHcncc,  I  believe  myself  better  auited  to  the    bufiinesi   of  A  ^ 
poUceniaii  or  detectivcj  than  for  any  other  cjiiling. 

**  Since  my  enrollment  in  the   ninks  of  tlie  deteciives,  it  hns  liecn   my    fute   to  i 
encounter  many  bad  men,  who  were  ftroniinently  connected  with  the  police  force  of  ' 
different  cities,  und  nlso  with   many  shcritlH  of  the  snme  Nlrijje  |  und  my  (in  iminy 
Ofties)  dearly  bought  experience  lendN  me  to  sny  that  the   whole  police  system  of  the 
United  States  needs  to  he  changed,  since  it  is  rotten  to  the  core. 

**The  men  who  arc  a]>pointed  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  jwoplc,  arc 
continnally  associating  with  thieves,  and  drawing  money  (torn  them  iit  stiited  [leriodi, 
often  bleeding  them  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  but  a  small  ]>ereentage  tiftbe 
proceeds  *)f  their  robberies.     In  too  many  cases  positions  on  the  (Hjlice  are  sought  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  llicility  and  protection  they  ^ive  to  bkck-niailing.     The  police 
not  only  get  their  share  af  the  proeeeda  of  bank  robberies,i  ftirgeries,  etc.,  but  1  sny^ 
and  siiy  fearlessly  iirnl  boldly — that  they  even  condone  murderers,  and  enoble  crlminiili^  J 
to  get  up  faUe  testimony,  and  thereby  defVaud  justice  of  its  victim.     I  need  not  |M>inl' 
otit  to  you  any  [tarticnlur  locality  where  this  comiplion  exists,  as  it  is  universal. 
Honest  detectives  know  how  hard  !t  Is  to  capture  thieves,  simply  tHscause  thcyiLTOi 
protected  and  placed  on  their  guard  by  their  paid  assistants  amongst  the  police.     Iii.| 
many  cases  the  thief  is  met  by  the  detective  in  some  place  of  resort,  and  held  to  an 
■oeonnt  as  to  what  he  has  done.      '^  Did  you  make  anything  lust  night/'  aays  the 
detective,  "  t  have  hoard  that  thero  was  a  raise  made  at  such  a  place,  and  I  havo  : 
got  to  look  it  up.     You    go  and   lookaroand,  and   you    can  easily  And  who  got  th6  • 
goods. '^     On  finding  out  the  thief,  which  the  detective  easily  does,  he  goes  tt>him  and 
Bays  t  "You  have  committed  this  robbery,  and  1  will  have  to  take  you  in.     W\rM  will 
you  give  me  to  condone  the  offense  ?'^     The  thiel  at  once  sees  that  he  has  no  ehoico  ] 
but  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  detective,  who  usually  receives  iVom  one- I 
third  to  one*half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  robbery. 

**  Crirne  is  becoming  more  fashionable  than  it  was  formerly.     Many  criminals  who 
have  learned  their  buKiness  in  the  United  States,  find  it  a  good  thing  for  them  to  start 
out  and  see  the  world  j  but  before  leaving  they  commit  a   i'^>bbery  of  some  kindt  give 
the  doteetivo  his  share,  and  then  tell  him   they  arti  going  to  leave.     After  a  lapse  of 
several  mon<hc  they  return,  hnving  *  made  a  raise/  as  it  Is  sometimes  termed,  and,  . 
as  a  matter  of  course,  hand  over  to  the  detectlf^a  their  share.      Foreign  otjlcers,  who  \ 
come  to  the  United  States  in  se^irch  of  the  thievesj  are  led  to  believe  that  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  lind   them  and   bring  them  to  justice  ;  while,  in   reality, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  being  done,  but^  instead,  the  thieves  are  shielded  by  Uio  ofitcort  j 
here. 
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'^  The  business  of  mnkitig  eriminAla  19  carried  on  verjr  extensively  at  the  present 
time,  and  should  meet  with  a  very  severe  punishment.  It  is  now,  tis  it  was  in  the 
fimo  oi  Jonnthan  Wild,  who  was  engiiged  in  the  mann^ctiire  of  criminals,  male  and 
IfcfMle.  Children  are  taught  how  to  commit,  crime,  and  to  ignore  everything  that  is 
guod.  Theae  children,  when  apprehended,  should  He  taught  some  tri^de  or  industry, 
which  aliQuld  notj  by  any  nie^ns,  be  that  of  making  locks  or  keys,  or  anything  which 
would  enable  them  to  show  how  easy  it  is  Ut  turn  ihotr  knowiodge  to  a  bad  use.  Let 
them  be  prorided  with  some  other  work^  no  mutter  what,  so  thiit  they  may  have  no 
tnilaeciB^iit  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

^*  Crime  always  has,  to  a  grcaier  or  less  e:itcnt,  existed  from  the  earliest  days  down 
to  the  present  time.  We  must  be  vigilant  in  the  detection  of  cnminulSf  though 
undoubtedly  we  may  have  reelings  of  pity  for  them,  and  wish  to  do  what  we  can  for 
llieir  gwHi ;  but.  fit  the  same  time,  we  must  he  stern  in  biinging  the  ottenders  to  the 
pnnishmc^nt  fixed  by  the  law.  Let  ihem  underj^tand  that  tlieir  punishment  Is  inevi- 
table,  and  that  it  sbiilt  he  speedily  meted  out  to  them.  If  ut  all  pos.sib1e,  the  ease 
should  be  tried  at  the  Arst  term  of  court,  and  not  put  otf  from  time  to  time,  and  frum 
contt  to  court.  Let  them,  at  the  earlieit  moment  that  a  fiiir  trial  may  be  had,  receive 
inch  panishment  as  their  crime  merits  and  the  law  directs. 

"  I  think  that  about  the  first  thing  to  Ik?  fttiem])ted  is.  to  remerly  the  evil  previously 
spoken  of,  viz.:  that  of  the  intimacy  exiHtiug  between  criminals  and  detectives,  her- 
cnlean  as  the  task  may  be»  The  great  qnestion  is,  how  is  it  to  be  done  f  uud  I 
ily  ft?el  competent  to  undertake  nn  answer.  Nearly  all  the  police  are  more  or 
tmi*d  with  liliekmuiliiig  iirinciples,  suid  sire  protected  by  the  pernicious  regu- 
TftSSna  which  allow  jioliticiflns  to  interfere  with  the  appointing  and  retaining  of  men 
OQ  Ihr  iM^lice  force.  If  there  are  any  politiciiins  in  your  convention,  tliev  will  be  able 
to  fire  you  ranch  useful  information  on  this  piimi  j  but  I  fear  thai  politiciiins  take 
fitllc  interest  in  a  purely  Wnevolenl  gatheriiig,  such  us  yours;  because,  aa  they 
would  »%y,  '  it  doesn't  pny.' 

'•  It  would  be  an  excellent  measure,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  to  have  one  general 
wA¥  uf  criminal  laws  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  every  criminal  would  know 
tfatt  he  would  have  to  suffer  the  same  i>enalty  in  one  slate  as  in  another  for  any 
^n»e  he  might  commit,  I  fear  that  the  snggestion  is  impracticable,  but  I  throw 
ml  the  idea  for  e<MJ.*tidcrfttlon  and  discussion. 

•*  Whenever  a  person  is  convicted,   I  think  that  in  all  cases  he  should  he  treated 

irflh  mildness  and  humanity.     This  I   have   praeti*od    throughout   my  career  as  a 

dfteclive.  »nd  have  always  treated  criminal!'  with  kindness,  iminediutijly  upon  their 

tpprehension,  without^  indeed,  waiting  until  their  conviction.     I  thiiik  they  should 

be  shown  that  they  must  suffer  the  penalty  with  which  their  crimes  ore  punishable  by 

kw,  but  Ihey  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  given  to  understand  that  they  may  hav© 

sn  opportunity  to  retrieve  themselves. 

•' [t  Is  a  hand  matter  to  determine  liow  to  reform  the  police  sysleni,  especially  in 

.tor^  cities.     I  think  that  all  cwineclcfl  with   this  force  should  be  taught  that  the 

'|ivi?:rest  imnishment  will  Ik*  meted  out  to  nion  who,  in  the  garb  of  policemen,  arc 

lecdTtng  pay  from  thieves,  condl^nillK  oflen,Hes,  and  allowing  burglars  and  murderers 

tocscApe.     Everything  of  thnt  kind  should  be  jjunir^hed  with  an  iron  hnnd. 

*'  I  am  in  fnvor  of  making  the  Rppointment  of  ptdfcemen  for  life— or  rsther.  during 
pood  behavior — and  I  think  that  this  power  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  politicians. 
ri«t  la  good  atnd  intelligent  men  as  jHMisible.  Look  at  the  police  in  any  ]>art  of  the 
ruUed  St-%tes.  To  one  who  is  anything  of  a  physiognomist,  a  glance  would  be  suilS* 
fient  to  convince  him  that  the  greater  part  f»f  tljem  are  not  suitable  men  for  their 
tiling;  and  all  such  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  have  fouud^  and 
k  find,  at  the  present  timet  that  many  of  Ibest?  men  have,  indelibly  stamped  upon 
tik«ir  featureit,  the  mark  of  criminal ,  and  is  it  5a(b  to  trust  criminals  with  these  men  ? 
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By  no  means.  Their  desire  and  endeavor  is  not  to  reform  criminals,  but  to  keep  them 
at  their  work. 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  a  board  appointed  by  some  proper  authority 
— perhaps  the  Governor  and  Senate  would  be  as  suitable  as  any — and  that  this  board 
should  be  empowered  to  select  the  captains  and  other  employis,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  amenable  to  the  former  for  all  their  actions.  On  finding  a  man  derelict  in 
hifl  duty,  the  captain  should,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary,  prefer  charges  to  the  board, 
whose  action  should  in  all  cases  be  final. 

''These  few  ideas  I  would  beg  to. submit  to  the  Congress  fbr  its  consideration. 
They  are  but  crude,  as  I  am  too  busy,  at  the  present  time,  to  give  the  suldect  the 
attention  which  it  merits." 
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PAPERS  SUBMIHED  TO  THE  COKGRES& 

'Tbe  fbllowin^  papers  were  presented  lo  the  Congresn,  but,  owing  to  want  of  time 
<^ there  being  a  «troiig  desire  on  the  part  of  members  to  return  as  early  as  might  be  to 
dieir  respectiye  home  duties),  they  were  not  fUUy  read  before  the  body.  Brief  syn- 
opses of  the  greater  part  of  them  were  offeredj  but  not  of  all.  Some  were  even 
T^eoetved  after  the  adjournment ;  but  they  are  alt  here  given  to  the  public,  because, 
'tJKMigii  not  all  of  equal  interest  or  value ,  they  all  throw  more  or  less  light  on  differ* 

«iit  phases  of  the  great  problem  which  at  this  moment  engages  the  earnest  attention 

of  the  ci^'iiised  world — the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime, 

1.  Suggestions  ok  REFORMAXortY  Schools  axb  Prisox  Disci- 
PUNE  Founded  on  Ob8ervations  mad^  during  a  Visit  to 
THE  Unjted  States. 

By  Mart  CabpenteRp  England. 

The  right  mode  of  treatment  by  society  of  iiegleeted  and  delin- 
queut  children,  and  the  refoniiatory  prison  discipline  of  adulter  have 
been  the  subjects  of  my  cloise  study  and  of  my  practieal  work,  during 
the  last  qnarter  of  a  cent  my.  The  eomparison  of  the  effects  of 
diffeiTnt  principles  of  treatment  in  dilferent  cDuntries  has  necessarily 
occupied  a  place  in  my  invest igat ions,  and  been  brought  under  my 
cousidei'Ution  in  exten,sive  eurrcspondenee. 

The  Prison  Congrci^  in  Lrondon,  of  July,  1H72,  renewed  my  desire 
to  give  such  ixn-sonal  inspection  of  some  of  the  institutions  in  the 
Uaitetl  Stiites,  resixx'ting  which  I  heard  from  their  representatives, 
m  might  enable  me  to  siitisfy  my  mind  resp4:'cting  various  principles, 
ihout  which  there  hud  lieen  difference  of  opinion.  I  therefoi-e 
traveled  in  that  count ly  during  the  montlis  of  May,  June  imd  July 
of  last  year,  making  iTtVmnjitory  R-hools  and  prison  discipline  chief 
mbjeets  of  inquiry,  lioth  there  and  in  Canada. 

It  would  l>e  entirely  out  of  place  to  obtrude  upon  a  meeting  of  the 
National  American  Prison  AssiX'iatioii  an  account  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions which  I  visited.  I  may  ?^ty  in  general  terms  tliat  I  was  stniek  in 
all  the  refonnatories  I  saw,  as  well  m  in  other  institutions  for  benevolent 
oHjecti^  with  the  generous  and  even  lavish  expenditures  finely  incuiTed 

'  promote  the  weltai'c  of  the  inmates,  and  with  the  love  of  i-eligion 
irhich  had  stimulated  to  the  enH*tif»n  of  so  many  of  them.  But  hav- 
ing l»een  I'equested  by  Dr.  Wines,  the  secretarj'  of  this  Association, 
to  present  to  this  Congress  a  matured  statement  of  my  views  aud 
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principle  in  their  l>e.Hniig  upon  tin*  pnsitioii  and  wants  of  the  Ui 
SUilcv:?!  I  iihall  cim1wiv(H'  to  do  so  brktty  in  thib  pHpcr. 

I  will  conunenee  with  «c»iiooU  for  lu'glwtol  and  criniinal  <*hildreii* 
whether  reformatories »  hidiiiitnul  sehook^  or  siuiply  rcfugea  for 
orphans* 

In  hU  efise«,  it  appeal's  to  ni*%  and  this  is  tlie  view  now  genenilly 
udoptud  in  Great  Britan,  that  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  child 
wlio  hiiii  ncjt  wueh  a  honi*'  as  will  prepare  him  to  take  hi«  proper  pUice 
in  Hoeiety,  and  is  de{)rived,  whether  by  the  eom^^  of  naturt^  or  human 
laws,  of  paivntid  eontrol^  should  he  placed  by  the  state,  repn^niting 
society,  in  a  condition  m  nearly  im  po^iblo  iTprei^mtiug  a  good  home* 
lieiiee,  in  all  eiwes,  I  object  to  larore  iiiHtitutions  for  chiklt^n,  whem 
individuality  is  di^troyed*  and  where  tket^  cannot  be  mvj  home  infu- 
e/ice*  The  famih/  syMem  should  be  rep^e^nted  as  compktely  as  cir* 
cninstaiicm  will  permit,  the  parental  eonM\)l  and  anthority  l>ein«: 
delegated  by  the  .state  to  the  nnuiap-ii*  of  the  iui?titnlion,  and  the 
loving  spirit  of  a  family  being  infused  by  tlie  resident  officials  and 
voluntarj^  benevolent  effort.  The  surroundings  of  the  young  persons 
thus  brought  into  an  aitifieial  atnio^phei-e  should  eon^spond  with 
their  natural  mode  of  life,  as  far  as  Ls  eonipatihle  with  siuiitary  eon- 
ditions,  order,  and*  propriety  ;  while  the  education  and  industrial 
training  should  be  such  m  to  prepjire  tliem  to  discharge  w^ell  the 
duties  of  the  condition  of  life  which  they  may  Ik*  expected  to  filL 

Such  will  be  generally  foimd  to  Imi  the  accepted  ideais  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  Prote^tunt  refonnatories  and  inditstrial  tichools.  The 
older  reformatory  schools  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  wei\5  estal> 
lished  on  the  congregated  system.  That  at  W'^cstboroT  in  Massachu- 
setts, wm  eatiihlisheil  later,  but  the  family  system  was  never  fully 
adopted  in  it,  and  the  various  serious  catiLstrophes  which  have  befallen 
it,  indicated  an  entirt?  want  of  the  family  sjurit.  From  all  I  heard, 
it  was  rather  a  juvenile  gaoL  Shortly  Itelbre  uiy  arrival  about  eighty 
Imys  had  abtsconded,  I  was  not  invited  to  \Tsit  the  phice,  and  did  not 
believe  that  I  should  gain  nnich  by  going  tlieiv.  1  carefully  visited 
the  New  York  Il*^fonn  School,  on  Randall's  Island,  and  the  pauper 
schools  on  the  same  island.  The  former  is  a  splendid  institution,  and 
nituiaged  with  great  cju-e  and  effort ;  but  it  is  carried  on,  it  api>eaii5  to 
me,  on  a  tiilse  pnnciple.  There  is  no  natuml  life  or  freedom  ;  young 
nien  of  aii  age  to  have  veiy  large  experience  of  vice  arc  a^Boeiated 
with  young  l>oys  ;  all  tlie  arrangements  are  iu^titieial ;  instead  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  Avhich  would  prepao"  the  youth  to  seek  a  sphere 
far  from  the  dangei^s  of  lai'ge  citi^,  the  boys  and  young  men  w< 
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taught  trades,  which  will  confine  them  to  the  gi^at  centres  of  an 
•-crowded  population.  The  girls  wei*e  lieuig  carefully  taught,  and 
too  much  nttcntion  was  paid  to  their  personal  comfort ;  but  they 
WBre  prisoners  ;  they  wQve  not  being  prt^jmred  for  a  home  life,  which 
ii  the  beM  life  of  the  woman,  and  could  not  be  so  imder  the  existing 
drciiiustmices.  Tlie  pauper  est4ibli>^hment  tor  children,  under  munici- 
pal management,  exhibited  yet  gi^nter  evils  ;  the  arrangements*  were 
not  nearly  so  good,  and,  from  a  very  fallaciouij  idea  of  economy^  the 
eAre  of  the  young  was,  in  many  cases,  con  tided  to  men  and  women  of  a 
low  and  degiaded  character — i^m vict^ from  Blackwell's  Inland.  There 
wtt  nothing  in  this  institution  calculated  to  excite  a  hope  that  the  young 
])ei:»)i»  theve  contined  weit?  Ix^ing  prej^ared  to  lead  a  usefijl  life.  A 
bi^  free  institution,  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  a  few  miles  from  New 
York,  presented  a  veiy  diiieix^nt  ttspect,  and  had,  in  its  faiuily  feeling, 
in  the  miturnl  life  of  the  iumutes,  and,  in  the  country  situation,  all 
the  eleojentj^  which  did  really  pn^paro  the  }'oung  boys  imd  girls 
reoeivfd  thei-e,  to  enter  homes  in  the  wt^t  which  would  adopt  tliem. 
In  Philadelphia  the  simie  remarks  must  be  applied  to  the  large 
m-Uke  buildings  lK7th  for  buys  luid  for  girls.  Ihmdreds  of  youths 
?  there  congi-egated  under  lock  and  key,  and  however  good  were 
iIm?  arrangements,  they  entirety  failed  to  couviuced  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  good,  on  which  the  institutions  wei-e  founded. 

The  IState  Retbrm  8ch<K)l  of  Connecticut,  at  WestMerideu,  fonned 
anadmin^ble  exception,  and  wais  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  was  a  fann 
school,  and  succct^ded  admirably.  Unhappily,  Dr.  Hatch,  its  excel- 
lent ^perintendent,  whose  spirit  callcil  it  into  existence,  is  now  no 
more}  It  will  now  Ix*  st*en  whether  the  size  of  the  institution  will 
pn*vent  the  possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ijLstitiition  in  its 
ftmsa^  admirable  state  under  a  sui>erintendent  less  highly  gilied  and 
experienced  tlmn  Dr.  Ilatrli.  His  equal  it  would  be  difficult  to  iind. 
I  spoke  of  the  pauper  children  on  Randalfs  Island,  and  deplored 
thdr  aufotlunate  condition,  though  in  an  isolated  and  healthy 
ioadit}%  where,  mider  better  management  and  a  true  system,  admira- 
We  agricultural  training  might  have  bt^-n  given  to  them^  which 
would  have  prepared  them  to  infuse  healthy  influences  into  western 
homes.  Even  a  woi'se  fate  attends  the  destitute  and  homeless 
children  of  Phihidelphia,  In  that  city  h  a  gigantic  poor-house, 
covering  a  hu^e  extent  of  ground,  and  with  several  groups  of 
Iiuildings.  The  superintendence  appeared  good  and  humane,  and 
gentlemen  of  position  and  humanity  directed  the  management, 
wbtch  appeared  to  Ijc  aa  good  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
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could  l>e.  Bot  withiii  (lieso  walls  were  eougregated  xmi  uimil 
not  only  ot*  old  and  ijitinn  pei^^oius  of  lioth  sexes,  wlio»  in  llieir  sepA^I 
rate  wunls,  were  well  ettred  for,  but  miniliers  t>f  ablc-ljodled  erimiuaUi,  f 
as  well  as  tindtttiide^  of  liiiuitiee» ;  tbo  foiTiier  tjQUt  here  to  be  tuuiii* 
tjdiied  Ht  ibe  i>uhlie  expense  m  dariiiti:  idleiiesn.  bei!aii8e  the  city  ]rnson 
Wits  iiliendy  tin*  deii!»ely  erowded,  A  most  trigbtful  aeeoiini  of  th^'  i 
eondition  of  the  wards  for  the  iiititmo  had  l)oeii  given  to  me  pmvioiis  to  ■ 
my  vibit.  The  truth  of  this  I  bad  uot  an  oppoduiHty  of  veiifyiiig,  ~ 
MS  T  »HW  only  some  newly  eon«trueted  oius,  whieh  wei\^  adminible 
in  their  arnyigemtMits  and  in  the  cure  of  the  iminites.  In  a  depart- 
ment of  this  institution,  in  an  almosphere  so  taintt^d  morally  and 
physieally,  were  the  panper  ebildren, — Umsa  who  ebould  hnvo 
iH-en  .snrnniiuled  with  every  wbtdesoine  inllnence,  in  a  healthy 
country  atmosphere*  to  enal>Ie  them  lo  grow  np  t**  vigoroua  tiiati- 
hood,  afier  a  ehildhood  of  sntferiniJ:  and  btaivation.  The  smaltneas 
of  the  nimdier  surprised  me  ;  bnt  I  Iranied  that  tli08e  I  mw  were 
only  a  weak  and  l^iekly  residue,  after  all  the  healihy  ones  bad  been 
ndo|Jted  io  be  made  useful  in  families.  TheBe  poor  ehildix'ii  should 
have  been  in  a  eonnlry  sanitarinm,  ralher  than  in  a  eity  poor-house. 

In  one  other  i>laee  did  I  see  yonn«r  boys  witli  the  deej^est  soirow, 
in  a  place  ealled  the  '*Tond)s/*  of  New  York,     This  is  a  combined 
prison  and  police  stntion  on  a  gigantic  seale.     There  are  ward^s  and 
lai^ge  roonis^  filled  with  womtni,  who  weit*  a  disgraee  to  their  eex» — 
wardfl  for  untried  prisonei'S,  si  ill  buioeent  in  tlie  eye  of  tl^o  law, — a 
*' murdei-ers'  ward,"  where  were   a   number   of  wretched   ]x^rson8 
awaiting  the  K<»!it(*nee  nf  the  law;  anil  wutiIs  for  boys  I     A  number  ^ 
were  here  eongregated  together,  of  di  He  rent  uge.s  and  conditions;  ™ 
Home  low,  danng  youths,  ohl  in  crime;  some  quiet  lx>j-»,  of  gentle 
blood,  whom  stmnge  mist^hanee  had  bionght  into  those  dreadful 
precincts.     One  night  liere  wns  enough  to  eontaminate  the  Insstl 
It  was    pn>bable  that  sonie  might    \m  i-esened  the  next  day,  after       i 
having  nndergiaie  this  certain  eontannnatioii ;   others  might  stay  ■ 
longer,     Wliy  does  the  celebnite«l  4n*ty  of  New  York  allow  such  a  ~ 
place  ti>  i-emain  in  liei'  midst?     Why  is  she  deaf  to  the  expostula-  ^ 
tions  of  enlightened  philanthropists  ?     Why  does  she  alk>w  a  single  H 
child  to  enter  here?     My  vimt  to  the  **Tondi6"  i-emnins  but  too 
vividly  and  painfnlly  impresscil  on  my  mind.     Would  that  it  could 
bo  eflneed  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  leveled  w^itli  the  ground  I 

Independently  nf  thf»se  children  and   young    ]>enson8  wha  arel 
already  oeeiipying  tho^e  iiiKtitntions  iji  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
there  are  thousinids.  and  even  tens  of  tliousands,  w*ho  are  pix-jianng  to 
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he  tnaintiiiiied  i*i  them,  at  great  c-ost  to  the  state,  nnd  injury  to  them- 
sclvi»8.  If  k  gt^nemlly  siippost^d  in  Kiiglind,  that  every  child  ni  the 
United  States  i^  educated.  I  had  lonir  been  aware  uf  the  falhicy  of 
h  an  ideu.  fiom  statistics  which  had  reached  me  many  year^  ago 
from  Boston,  Mass-^  and  from  the  reports  of  that  truly  adniimble 
inetitution,  the  **  Chiltlrcn'n  Aid  Society  '*  of  New  York,  I  was  not, 
however,  prep«i*ed  to  learn  thiit  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  my 
viait,  at  least  25,(»O0  were  known  not  to  be  ill  luiy  regular  course  of 
instruction,  and  to  oli«erve,  in  recent  wtiitistical  returua,  that  there 
were  move  than  tJO,OUO  children  not  atteuding  school  in  New  York. 
Stieh  figures  speak  volumes,  Ko  state  agency  as  yet  exists  to 
irrapplo  with  this  gigantic  evil ;  and  the  voluntary  effort  which  is 
doin^  its*  utmost  to  cope  with  it,  is  not  utilized  by  the  state  as  it 
aliotild  be,  and  is  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  means. 

I  am  well  awai*e  that  in  many  other  statcjs  thei'e  are  admirable 
in^'  '  -  for  neglected  and  destitute,  as  well  a.s  criniiunl  juveniles, 
cit:^^...A  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  are  accepted  iu 
Europe — ^true  homt^^  and  farm  schools.  The  reports?  of  many  of 
thcsti  I  possess.  I  much  regrettt^d  that  my  time  and  stix?ngth  did 
not  permit  me  to  visit  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  exist, 
which  may  serve  as  oiodels  for  imit^ition,  where  no  institutions  of  the 
kind  are  at  pi-esent  fountl.  Without*  however,  refennng  to  these,  I 
to  otfer  to  this  Congress,  the  statement  of  some  of  the  principles 
ich  the  experieuce  of  twenty  yeai^  of  reforniatoiy  work  in  our 
eouBtr)'  ha^  proved  to  be  sound,  and  adapt  them  to  what  I  eouceive 
tr>  be  the  requirements  and  different  conditions  of  your  great  nation. 
LoofcEng  at  the  diversity  which  exists  in  your  several  states,  and 
^beir  independence  of  each  other,  I  shall  coiitiue  myself  to  a  very 
gnienil  statement,  w  hich  appears  to  me  to  l>e  the  basis  of  the  treat> 
mrat  of  til  children,  who  aiT  without  proper  pai-eutal  control,  and 
of  whom  the  state  must  therefoi^  assume  the  giiardianship. 

L  Tile  state  shotdd  assume  the  control  of  all  young  persons 
er  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  are  without  proper  guardiaushipv  All 
ly  be  elasised  together  under  this  age,  for  there  is  no  distinction 
helween  pauper,  v^agrant,  and  critoinal  children,  which  would 
require  a  different  system  of  treatment.  Individual  cases  may,  of 
couree.  arise,  which  must  be  dealt  with  specially. 

n*  The  state  may  delegate  the  guardianship  of  all  such  children 
either  to  individuals  who  undertake  to  udopt  them  into  a  family,  or 
to  corporate  bodies  selected  by  the  citizens,  who  undertake  the 
eh^rge  of  these  young  persons  in  home  institutions,  to  be  teiiued 
11 
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in(iij8trial  ^'lioola.  The  state,  while  delegating  pareilUil  uuihority 
to  Hufli  persoiiii  or  eorponite  bodies,  will  lay  down  the  eon<lit}onji 
whieh  are  to  lje  fultilled  hy  iIh-iii  ;  will  exereiew^  regulur  iiiMfuH'tiuns, 
to  iiseei-taiii  tliat  the  eouditioiig  are  complied  with,  and  make  such 
ttllovvHiiee  for  each  cliild  m  Is  agr(!t*d  upon  ua  neeej*<Jiry. 

111.  All  industrial  j^ehools  mui^t  develop^  a^  tar  as  pOHsibte,  the 
coiulitiotm  of  a  home.  Tliey  must  be  in  the  count ry,  iinii  must  l>e 
eiitiiTly  iiueouneeled  with  the  institutions  for  paujieritiHi  and  vicMs, 
They  whould  be  a(h*pted  to  prnpai^e  the  irmiatcB  to  Ik*  respectable, 
8elf*!*il|  J  porting  eitizeii!:> ;  d»(Fen'nt  departoients  lK»ing  arnmged  fur 
infanta,  boys  and  girls.  It  will  always  l>e  better  to  have  a  number 
of  small  in.stitutiouj^,  ihv  about  iifty  inmates  each,  in  diflererit  loeali- 
tie8»  eatrh  county  supporting  one,  whether  of  Imys,  of  girU,  or  of 
intants  ;  more  voluntary  ettbit  and  individual  interest  will  thiw  be 
called  forth.  In  that  case,  one  Indnstrial  Sehool  Board,  ehodeti  by 
the  pf^oplcp  would  have  the  gt^ueral  direction,  while  each  84.'hool 
would  have  itsj  own  managing  committee.  The  infant  tschtKilt*  ^liould 
be  cntirly  under  female  otiiclals,  and  in  all  boya'  industrial  schools 
there  should  be  a  matron. 

IV*  Ladiew  as  well  as  gentlemen  slionld  always  lie  on  the  board, 
as  well  as  on  the  uianaging  connnittees. 

For  details  respeeting  these  industrial  schools,  I  refer  you  to  my 
**  SujXjrehtions,'^  **  Girls^  Hefonnatorv  Sehool/'nnd  "  C^'rtified  Iiidiiiy- 
trial  Schools,"  sent  herewith* 

Young  pei'sons  above  the  iige  of  fourteen  are  gi^ierally  found  in 
England,  and  this  will  probably  be  still  nun-*^  the  ejisc  in  the  United 
States,  to  have  pjtNscd  tht^  age  of  childhood,  uiul  the  association  of 
these  with  the  imnates  of  industrial  st*hools,  is  productive  of  tho 
greatest  evil  This  has  l>een  found  to  l>e  the  ease  in  the  refoi-m 
schools,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  From  a  waut  of  proj^r  prison 
aeeonunodation,  miMii*crs  of  young  men,  already  advanced  in  crime, 
have  been  scut  here  to  avoi*!  exposing  them  to  ceilain  ruin,  by 
nsscM  iation  in  priscui  wiOi  lianleued  eiiniinals.  For  these,  speeial 
juvenile  prisons,  or  i"efonnatt»ry  gaols,  should  be  e^itablifehed, 
ami  reformatory  treatment  should  be  develoiHul,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Croflon  system.  Separate  institutions  may  be  ebtab- 
lished  for  young  persons,  bctw*ecn  fourteen  and  sixtecii,  similar  to 
the  industrial  schotrls,  when  a  sutheient  number  of  such  are  found. 
These  juvenile  reformatory  ]>risons  shiaild  in  iiU  eased  be  provided 
with  separate  slee|Hng  cells,  and  have  a  lu'cparatory  stage  of  not  leas 
than  a  month  in  solitude  ;  the  associated  stage  may  be  proceeded 
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tbroitgh  more  vapidly  than  in  t^rdiniit^'  prisons,  and  farm  land 
Bhoiild  always  he  nitnvbvd  to  tlio  instil  lit  ions,  for  an  extended  inter- 
ite  stage,  Jis  in  the  Crofton  sytrtem. 
These  reformatory  juvenile  prisons  shoidd  also  he  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  lK)ard  chosen  by  the  citizens^  under  the  dii-ection  of 
the  g^ate. 

Should  such  a  system  of  ti*eatment  of  young  prisonerst  with 
proper  guardianship,  tuid  of  juvenile  eriminab^  \m  fully  developed  by 
evf  rj"  ^tate.  we  may  hope  that  the  gaoli>  whieh  ai*e  now  overHowing, 
may  be  reihic*\l  in  number,  even  with  an  increasing  popuhitioii,  and 
tliat  the  present  hardened  character  of  adult  criminals  may  liecorae 
more  hopefub  But  there  will  be  a  eonstantly  inereaising  supply  of 
sobjceta  for  the  industrial  8chools  and  the  juvenile  r^jiurmatoiy 
fMTtscMid,  to  be  maintained  at  gi*eat  ex-pense  to  the  i»tate,  as  long  m 
tens  of  ihousHuds  of  children  ai^  constantly  swarming  in  the  streets, 
un€*ducated  and  uncared  for.  Hospitals,  however  good,  can  never 
prevent  a  constant  supply  of  patienti^  from  an  midrained  neighbor- 
hood. 

Tliere  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  exercised  on  all 

thc^A?  childreut  who  do  not  attend  school  vt^luntarily  ;  and  if  they  are 

in  so  negle*.'led  a  condition  that  they  ai-e  unable  to  attend  the  com- 

moQ  dehools,  ttjen  they  should  be  placed  in  **  day  industrial  schools/* 

where  they  mitrht  still  remain  under  parental  cam,  Ijut  whem  ihey 

would  \ye  detained  the  whole  day,  !>eing  taught  some  industri^d  w*ork, 

ftud  receiving  such  amount  of  plain  food  as  might  Ix?  found  needful. 

But  in  such  cii&esj  and  in  all  where  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 

culpal>te  negligence  in  the  parent,  a  power  nmst  exist  in  the  state  to 

lay  the  co<st  of  maintenance  on  the  parent,  from  his  earnings.     Such 

m  provision  is  in  England  found  indi^penssible,  to  prevent  a  serious 

ttbusjt*  of  These  s_*hoots,  and  to  check  parental  no^deet.     The  necessity 

for  such  day  industrial  ijc^hools  will   probably  not  exi.st  in  newiy- 

a^led  districts  and  in  small  towns.     Wherever  it  does  exist,  they 

ought  to  be  estiblished.     The  condition  of  these  tens  of  thonsjmds 

Hf    » v  .n  calls, for  veiy  8pei*ial  consideration.     They  are  too  wild 

'ItiH  rted  in  physical  condition  to  attend  the  common  schools. 

It  would  bo  mcmi  injurious  to  separate  them  all  from  their  parents ; 

the  line  of  demai-cation  l>etween  the  **childix»n  of  the  st^te"  and 

lbi*e  under  parental  guardianship  ought  never  lightly  to  be  removed. 

Let  1  hem  be  placed,  without  tlie  hand  of  the  pcjlioeman,  but  by  a 

BchiH>l-board  order,  in  a  "day  industrial  school,'^  whei-e,  during  the 

day,  they  will  be  under  careful  guardianship^  and  prepared  for 
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future  life.  To  prevcut  juiy  evils  arising  fnim  such  a  sj'stem,  th© 
folli^wing  provisions  would  he  nccessMry  in  Euylaiid.  They  may  be 
tnotlitied.  hut  tlio  i>ruieipli'  i* reiser ve J,  in  ihe  Uuiteil  Staler*. 

Suliuol-boiirds  should  he  invested  with  the  foHowing  powers : 

L  Power  to  e8tal>li8h  day  iathustriul  (feediu<r)  sc-hool:*,  the  expense 
for  fond  D(»t  to  exceed  h%  ikL  [equal  to  thirty-^iix  eeut.sj  per  week 
fur  each  ehild,  or  to  cx»rtity  i\^  fit  and  proper  .such  schools  establisihed 
by  voluuLury  eflurt,  and  to  rnako  the  neee«6aiy  allowaucetj  to  tlie 
manafrers. 

U,  PiAver  to  send,  ecjuipulsorily,  to  such  day  industrial  seh(»ol8all 
children  who  cannot  or  will  not  attend  the  ordinsiry  elemcntHiy 
schools. 

Hi.  Power  to  recover  from  parents  the  wh(de  or  jjurt  of  the 
money  so  spent  in  food,  and  fi*oui  the  (»:nardiaus  of  the  poor  the 
ivhole  expense  of  food  and  education^  if  the  child  is  ehai-gcjibl**, 

I  enclose  a  report  of  such  a  school. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  sketch  of  ivhat  I  ol>served  in  the  Uuited 
States  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  neglected  and  destitute 
chihlreu.  with  sufrircslions  f*muded  on  those  olkservations.  I  now 
proceed  to  s^x^ak  of  the 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  United  Stutej^  and  in  Canada, 
I  made  it  my  especial  object  to  team  all  I  could  rcsi^cctiug  theni, 
both  from  personal  inspection,  from  coufereuce  with  timse  who 
\vei*e  expeiis  inid  had  carefully  studied  the  sul)ject  <»f  pnson  disci- 
pline, mid  froni  published  report.^.  It  would  evidently  be  impossible 
on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  a  detailed  aceount  of  my  observations, 
or  to  give  at  lengtli  t!ie  reasons  for  suggestions  wdiich  I  shall  make. 
I  hope  that  the  folltjwing  remaiks  will  1m>  kindly  ifceived  and  can- 
didly cojisidered*  The  full  ex  predion  of  my  views  will  lie  found  iu 
my  large  work,  **Our  Convicts,''  a  number  of  copies  of  w^hich  are 
still  in  Ihe  United  States,  and  in  the  small  work,  ^*The  Crt^fton  Sys- 
tem/^ w^hich  1  prepared  for  the  Lt>ndon  Piisoji  Congn^ss  of  1612* 
It  w^as  w^ith  full  l*elief  in  the  principles  there  expressed,  that  I  visited 
the  prisons  in  the  United  States*  In  no  one  did  I  see  any  at  tempt 
to  develop  those  principles,  nor  did  I  hear  that  any  prison  existed 
whei*e  such  attempt  was  maile. 

The  first  prison  which  I  visited  was  that  at  Charlestow^n,  Mnm,, 
which  Wiis  considered  a  very  good  one.  Every  attention  was  piiid 
to  the  comliirt  of  the  prisonen*  which  was  consistent  with  discipline. 
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The  cells  em  generally  light  and  airy,  and  the  general  arrangements 
goo*J,  But  through  the  oiiiksidii  of  ihe  Jii*i?t  stage  of  sopjimte  eon- 
tinement^  and  ihe  noo-intnKJut'tkm  of  other  print-iplos  of  theCroftou 
system^  there  did  not  appear  to  be  that  gronnd  for  hope  in  the 
peformation  of  the  convicts,  which  might  otherwise  exist. 

In  the  new  prison  which  is  in  eonleniplation,  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  armngenientri  will  be  made  fullj  to  develop  the  three  stagers  of 
iieelasion,  aa^iocialion  and  comparative  lil>et*ty,  by  which  the  Cmfton 
or  Irish  s>'8teni  is  characterized. 

Whenever  prisons  arc  not  properly  constrnctcd,  it  is  impossilile 
for  officers,  however  able  and  devoted  to  their  work,  to  develop  a 
reffUTnatorj'  system.  In  ill-conntructed  prisons,  the  prisoners  are 
^^•flcposed  to  gj-ent  demoj'alization.  Severity,  and  even  great  cruelty^ 
|ve  heen  exerci^^d  on  prisonc^i^s  in  the  vain  attempt  to  enforce  neccs- 
saiy  dm'ipline  under  such  conditions,  and  excellent  wardens  ai*e 
tmahle  to  carr^'  out  their  plan^  or  even  to  exercise  a  benetidal 
itifltience*  as  thev  niiriit  otherwi.se  do. 

The  only  gaol  in  which  I  saw  a  distinct  attempt  to  develop  a 
pritieiple,  was  the  Eiistern  Peini.sylvania  prison,  whei*e  the  st^parate 
system  i^  cnrried  out  to  its  full  extent.  A  el  owe  study  of  this  pri,<on 
incsipiivd  me  with  admiration  of  the  l)euevolcnt  intentions  of  thnse 
who  constructed  it,  and  ftf  those  who  otq  now  devoting  nmch  time 
thfjught  t«>  the  managenient  of  it.  But  it  failed  to  convince  me 
*the  s^mndnciis  of  the  princiijlcs,  on  which  it  is  built  and  conducted. 
Sh'  iiispe<:'tiiin  of  this  gaol  ajid  con vei-^at ions  with  a  few  of  the 
prisoners  fully  satisfied  my  mind  that,  however  completely  the  end 
such  a  in'ison  may  he  obiained  of  quiet,  order,  and  prevention 
eontJimtimtion  by  association,  lengthened  isolation  ct)uld  not  lie 
carried  out  on  men  and  women,  e:5pp('ially  the  latter,  without  such 
indulgeni*es  as  are  misnited  for  a  phn-e  of  punishment,  aiid  that  the 
mind  w^as  so  weakened  hy  reprt*^6io^  of  the  will  ;is  to  remove  the 
pnesibilhy  of  free,  indei>endeut  action  afterwards. 

Through  the  overcrowding  of  this  gaol,  thein*  weiT  two  ))risoners 

in  many  of  the  cells,  and  there  were  two  lunatics  under  contin^'mcnt 

m  it.     The  iutentions  of  the  manager  were,  thercfi»re,  not  carried 

out.     A  striking  iastance  of  the   want  of  8ut*ceas  of  the  system, 

rjteeiU'S  in  the  fact  tlnit  a  man,  respecting  whnm  Charles  Dickens 

'^■mde  a  special  statement  in  his  remarks  on  this  prisKHi  thirty -thive 

ywure  ago.  is  now  in  the  prison  fru'  the  fifth  time  since  !     He  appears 

to  have  no  desire  for  an  independent  life,  and  expresses  himself  us 

vm*  happy. 
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I  regrrt  to  nieiition  two  points  wliit'h  stnick  mo  m  iliniinishinff' 
ihti  likt^iljood  of  reformation*  Oih^  wa.s  tho  iihsciK'C  of  thnly  wor-j 
^hip  aiiJ  thc^  in^utticicncy  of  provi.¥ioM  for  the  religroiis  cniploy- 
ment  of  the  Sabljjith.  ThU  I  tlKJiight  a  very  serious  t^vil  The  other 
\vns  th(*  ^jcivixt  fueility  for  vi«i tot's  to  eunie  and  viwit  the  gaol  as  u 
liiaiter  fif  eiiriasjty.  This  appeared  to  iiu*  likely  In  pnxhice  all 
injurioiw  effoci   on  the  prisonci>j,  the  didcipline,  andlhe  public. 

Tilt*  ctajtity  prison  c^f  Philatleljihia  is  one  which,  under  the  heat , 
posHilde  oi!iiai;j^L*nient,  eaitnot   fail  to  inere^use  erinie,     There  are  in  ^ 
thi8  pri8on  four  large  wards,  three  of  which  are.  for  men.     There  m  \ 
no  arrantremeot  ftjr  exercise,  or  for  moral  or  relitrious  improvement 
I  saw  in  (Jie  celh  two  or  (hf*e  }msonera  together^  without  anf/thiug  to 
jprevmt  them  spenthnff  (hf  whtfh  Jay  in  idhnetm  ami  ifijurioif^  conver- 
mtioiu     A  van  of  prinonem  arrested  on  the  preceding  day  uiTived 
to  add  to  the  evih     Altbon;j:h  such  priHons  are  intended  for  short  M 
sentences  only,  two  life-seutcnced  pri&itjnera  were  there,  cojjiiiRHj  in  ™ 
separate  eell^.     One  said   that  he  liad  worked  at  i*hoemaking  for 
seven  years  in  a  cell,  until  his  eye-sitrht  became  impaired,  ami  he 
had  l»een  five  yeais  alone  in  thin.     Shofthl  aiiif  rmt  be  m  treated  in  a 
ChriMian  countrf/  f     There  were  aUo  huiaticH  in  souk*  cells.     How  is  i 
it  possible  for  the  good  and  devoted  warden,  and  tlie  truly  benevo- 
lent directoi's  who  have  charge  of  that  prison,  \\y  wWvx  the  4*ondition  i 
of  prii5«iners4  in  a  place  so  co  ns  true  ted  ^  or  pnn''ent  it  from  being  a  ' 
school  of  vice  ? 

The  fourth  ward,  for  women,  whi(*h  was  separated  fi*orn  the 
others,  presented  a  difl'erent  as|)ect.  It  had  formt^rly  been  in  the 
same  state,  with  two  nr  three  women  in  a  cell  together,  and  two 
hundred  or  three  htmdred  always  theix*.  A  ehoit  imprisfamient  in 
agetociation  with  their  companions  in  crime  had  no  1  error  for  them. 
But  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  new  cells  were  adtled  ;  every  prisoner  had 
a  separate  cell  ;  and  the  well-condncted  ones  were  allowed  to  work  in 
a  cheerful  wash-house  in  the  prison  garden,  uinlcr  ]>roper  8uj>em6-  ■ 
ion.  A  retbnnatory  infinence  was  at  once  exjicrit^nccd,  antl  the 
number  of  pris^mer^^  is  now  h'ss  than  one-half  ol"  what  it  formerly 
waji*. 

What  present  cost  to  a  city  or  to  a  slate  is  too  gn?at,  if  made  to  j 
<]iminish  crime  ?     Who  can  calculate  the  evils  arising  to  a  city  fmm 
ill-ctajstructed  jails,   necessitating  a  had  system,  and  day   by  day 
incrensing  the  crime  in  its  midst? 

Witli  such  a  pris^m  as  this,  it  is  impossible  but  that  crime  must 
be  frightfully  on  the  increase  in  Philadelphia,     What  number  of 
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charitable  institutions  can  avail  anything,  when  simple  justice  is  not 
done  III  our  fi'llow-rreiUun^s  who  iin*  deprived  of  Jiherty?  To 
cxp<i%  pciTsons  who  have  t*oiniiiitted  a  niisdeineanor  to  the  most 
injurious  contamination,  nod  to  place  ii  Mretched  man  with  a  life- 
Mlltecc  hanging  over  him,  to  be  inmnii'cd  in  such  a  deii  of  hoiTors, 
wteam  almost  incimliblc  cruelty  in  a  Christian  country. 

1  ri^ited  the  state  jK^nitcntiary  at  Sing  Sing,  which  ha^  been  noto- 
rioua  for  the  harl>aritieij  practised  iji  it,  and  permitted,  hecau^»  not 
ptm^nted.  by  the  state,  I  was  awai-e  that  some  year>.  ago  a  warden 
of  benevolent  heait,  and  acqumntcd  with  enlightened  principles  of 
pritton  discipline,  bad  commenced  reforms  in  it,  but  that  those  had 

*n  «us[)ended  by  political  changes.     I  hnd  iTtul  in  the  Engli^^h 

int8  of  the  ivuewal  of  tJie  ati'ocitie^.  I  now  learned  that  the 
bumfme  warden  was  again  in  charge,  and  I  wished  to  Icuni  the 
e^t  of  the  system  be  had  adopted.  In  six  months  only  he  had 
fuooeeded  in  obtaining  a  mural  influence  over  the  prisoneiv,  whom 
he  treated  like  men*  He  had  sutveeded  in  making  them  inider- 
^and  that  he  desiivd  their  welfare,  while  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
fnfoi\-e  strict  diseipliae.  H*'  had  won  tlieir  contidence,  and  he  had 
iiiHained  their  obedience  without  the  employment  of  any  corjioral 
puni^mcnt  whatever.  Btit  the  stmctnre  and  existing  iTgulatioiiK 
of  the  j>ris<>n  preventtH]  his  di»veknnng  any  giKxi  i^efonnatory  system. 
The  cells  were  small — tln-ee  and  one-half  feet  wide — and  without  a 
window,  solely  a  grattd  diH>r  o|K^ning  int(»  a  partially  ventilatetl  cor- 
ridor* so  that  it  waB  iniptjssiljle  to  contine  prisoners  there  during  the 
day  in  addition  to  twelve  bom's  at  night.  E\*en  in  some  of  the^e 
email  cells  thei-e  were  two  convicts.  The  small ncss  of  the  cells  com- 
'|ielled  the  congiTgation  of  the  large  mass  of  [ui^onei^ — eleven  bun- 
dretl  and  fifty  men — in  one  i-oom  at  breakfast  and  dinner— a  sj*stem 
whieh  18  evidently  attended  with  much  danger.  There  was  no  wor- 
libip   except   on    8nntlay   nioniing :    the    i-emainder   of  that   day, 

llich  should  be  devoted  to  monil  and  religious  improvement  m 
well  as  to  religions  instniction,  was  pit^^cd  by  the  convicts  in  the 
uionmfnl  seclnsiim  of  their  narrow  cells. 

In  this  gaob  as  elsewbciT,  I  beard  of  the  gresit  evils  caused  by  the 
c<mtrHCt  sj^istem.     On  the  nioniing  of  my  visit  a  prisoner  escaped 

bnuigh  the  connivance  of  the  employes  of  the  contractor.     I  under- 

und  that  a  new  gaol  is  in  contt-niplation.     It  will,  I  trast,  lie  built  on 
ft  plan  which  will  ijennit  the  full  development  of  the  metbotls  so 
fluccc^ftilly  adopted  in  the  Crofton  convict  system. 
1  did  not  visit  any   of  the  county  prisons  of  Massachusetts  or 
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New  York,  but  the  ofBeiiil  roinirLs  prove  that  nu^  of  them  are^ 
piirtVrctly  uiiHt  ft>r  their  uhject.  They  are,  in  mmiy  rases,  MUsohitely 
demoralizing.  The  ferjuile  priiMjiiei^  arc  not  properly  separuted 
trom  the  niule^,  nur  are  they  under  proper  supervieiinii.  It  is  im- 
pott^ihle  to  euhndate  llie  eon^kiiit  inereiitje  to  the  erituuial  popuhitiuii 
ari^in^  iVuin  ihih  .sduret?  alom*. 

Inniimeruhle  instmjee^j  mitrht  be  found  wheiT  prisouers  convicted 
of  snme  minor  otleuMe,  lint  othtirwine  having  a  tolerable  charaeter, 
have  been  ruined  for  life  by  .^neh  eont-aet  with  eonfirined  villaiiid, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  at  pressentany  feutheient 
authority  to  iii5*peet  the«e  prisons  ;  and  it  seemts  that  when  there  k 
an  attempt  made  to  introduee  a  letter  system,  it  is  always  liable  to 
be  neutralized  by  the  eonstant  chiuiges  of  oftieers,  whieh  at  preaeiit 
oeeur  from  ptditieal  caiujes,  and  whieh  are  a  mdical  evil 

The  bail  eoudition  of  many  of  thest^  eomdy  prisons  also  h*adj*  to 
the  eotnmitment  of  nniny  ijer^on^tu  the  state  prit^ous^  whoiie  otiensea 
wouMnot  require  more  than  a  ^hort  imprisonuient   in  a  well-regu-* 
lated  county  prison,  with  separate  eontinenient,  labor,  and  a  some- 
wliat  .severe  dietary. 

Whirever  I  wx^niy  I  learned  tliat  the  existing  eontrnet  system, 
adopted  in  gaols,  is  the  source  of  uever-ending  evil.  An  external 
mid  imlependenl  element  is  thus  introduced  into  the  system  of  the 
gii(ob  and  an  object  other  than  the  reftjrniation  of  the  prisoner 
becomes  the  pjominent  one — the  acquisition  of  moii€?y-  The  evils 
arising  from  this  system  are  iuealculable.  Another  radical  e\il  is 
the  want  of  settled  principles,  and  of  a  l>oard  to  enforce  the  deveb 
opment  of  them.  An  evil  equally  great  is  the  eliange  of  good 
officials  with  a  change  of  the  administl^ation,  and  the  want  of  sta- 
bility and  coutidenccj  in  the  mangement  thus  infiu^ed. 

Willi  a  view  to  present  a  biusis  for  future  peniiancnt  improvement 
in  prison  discipline  in  the  IJjiited  States,  I  Inive  drawn  out  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions^  which  I  respectfully  offer  for  the  coiisiderHtioii 
of  tlie  IVmgrcKs,  earnestly  hfiping  that  they  may  Ih^  of  some  use  in 
introducing  a  .^onutl  system  of  prison  discipline  inyourgix^atconiitry, 

I.  That  a  board  of  conuidi^ionen^,  selected  by  the  governor  and 
senate  for  their  titnetjss  for  such  duty,  and  responsible  tu  them,  shall 
be  appointed  in  every  state  to  superintend  and  rt^guhite  the  condi- 
tion of  all  places?  of  legal  dt'tentiun,  and  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  iJiembei"s  of  such  board  shall  not  be  removable,  except  | 
for  iluc  ciUisc.  Two  of  the  Inmrd  shall  retire  aimually  in  rot^ation, 
but  sliall  Ijc  <*ligibk'  to  ree lection. 
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n.  That  the  board  whall  have  i>ower  to  enforce  the  arloption,  in 
all  plui^esof  det^^ition  (gauk,  pirlice  stntiom  and  i-rformalorles),  of 
thf  gtmeral  eunditioas  nppoiiited  by  the  sUite  for  tmcb  places, 

III,  That  the  boaitl  shall  have  power  to  ai>poiMt  the  chief  officers 
iifall  the.stHte  institutions,  subject  to  the  approvul  of  the  2rovernor- 
Sm*h  officers  (warden  and  religious  and  moral  int?t]'nctoi'»)  l)einjr 
irn?movable,  except  for  mi^coiiduet  or  inahiliiy  ;  and  that  it  (the 
Umrd)  ttni8t  sanction  the  appointment,  by  local  anthorities,  of  such 
cdioera  in  county  gaols  or  iNjfoimatories,  and  all  places  of  legal 
deU'ntion  under  voluntaiy  management ;  such  officei-s  Ix^ing  in*^ 
movable  m  above, 

IV-  That  the  board  shall  appoint  ins]iectO!'s,  who  shall  visit  from 
time  to  time,  at  leui*t  twice  a  year,  and  whenever  it  may  appear 
(larimble,  all  gaoI«  and  other  places  of  legal  detention,  all  i^i^sous 
in  Jete^ition  having  the  power  of  laying  any  grievance  l>efoi*e  them  ; 
aitiMi  Ae  inspectoi^  .shall  lay  a  nioiilhly  rcpoil  Ijcfore  the  board. 
Hi ikBpMtors  of  all  female  gaol^  and  in8titutir»u8  to  Ik"  ladies,  who 
ghall  recommend  to  the  iKwud  for  appraval  all  the  chief  female 
officials. 

V.  The  board  shonld  present  annually  a  complete  i^eiiort  to  the 
legislature. 

Until  some  such  boards  as  this  are  established,  with  the  pnwers 
here  briefly  sjjccified,  then*  will  be  no  stx'nrity  for  the  duo  protec- 
tion i>f  per^nj*,  whose  libfnty  hm  In^en  foifcited  by  the  state,  from 
aerioii&  injury,  physical  and  moral,  arising  fnun  bad  s\-8lem,  improper 
ttettment,  and  the  misconduct  or  neglect  of  officvials.  The  following 
n^gulations  should  Ije  made  into  hav  in  each  state  : 

1.  Every  prisoner  to  have  a  st^parate  sleeping  cell,  which  must 
be  light,  airj'  and  well  ventilated  and  warmed,  and  at  least  six  foet 
l»y  ten.  and  nine  high. 

1  Provision  to  be  made  for  the  religions,  monil  and  intclle«*tual 
instmction  of  each  prisonet%  reading  the  scriptuiTg  and  prayer 
Wng  pn:>i3erlv  conducted  every  morning,  w^ith  two  houi's*  instruc- 
tion or  intellectual  exercise  from  six  to  eight  every  evening,  under 
an  efficient  school miUHtei\ 

8.  All  gJiol  buiUVings  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
r^hject  intended.  They  should  be  s<^cnre.  connnodious  and  health- 
fill,  with  workshopwS  and  suitable  chaiwls  and  school-rooms  ;  and,  if 
poanble,  lanJ  adjoining  and  belonging  to  the  premises,  Thei^e 
flhoold  be  pnj vision  for  daily  bodily  exercise. 

4,  Xo  jjer^ons  to  be  employed  with  the  i)risonet's  who  are  not 
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eiigiiged  by  the  war<1eri  nm\  under  his  eoiitrol.     Pntsnas  who  teAcG 
trades  to  the  prisoneii3  jshould  Ik^  made  reguhir  oJKcers;  of  the  prisoii.l 

5.  No  coiiti'uetH  ever  to  he  made  tbr  the  labor  (jf  the  priisonera,^ 
Contraets  made  for  the  work  proilueed  must  bc!  ni  accordance  with 
the  hib<jr  market. 

^.  All  prisons  for  wonieii  to  be  entirely  .si^parate  from  those  fo 
meii>  and  nnder  female  otBt^em  only, 

7.  Ail  prittoner*5,  on  fii-yt  coterinir  the  prison,  to  be  kept  in  stricUy 
separate  eoniineinent ;  thoii^e  in  state  prisons  not  It^s  than  «ix  months, 
and  thojse  hi  eounty  gaols  not  let>s  than  one  month. 

The  police  prisons  tuid  police  stations  shonld  be  under  the  tmm 
regulations.  Great  evils  arise  from  the  disregard  uf  a  proper  sepam- 
tion  of  untried  prisouers. 

Should  such  changes  and  regulations  r»e  made  in  the  diUerent 
stales  of  the  Union,  and.  still  moi-e,  should  the  prinriplos  be  accepted^ 
and  devcloi>eil  i*s  far  as  practiealde  by  Coiigreiis,  1  bitlieve  that  a  giviit  ™ 
change  would  ere  kmg  be  etfeete<l  in  the  eriiniiial  ela^MfS  of  the 
United  States.  At  present,  they  are  generally  sent  forth  fi'om 
crowded  pris(ins  unreformed.  because  tln'V  have  hatl  no  opportunity 
afl'orded  them  of  pi^epai-iug  for  a  better  life.  They  either  add  to 
the  actual  mtiss  of  eriintnality  alre^uly  existing  in  the  large  e^istem^ 
cities,  or  they  go  ftath  into  tlie  vast  tract*,  as  y**t  thinly  peopled,  in 
the  west,  or  into  the  rising  cities  in  that  wotulerful  i-i'giun,  to  sow 
seeds  of  evil  and  niismle,  befiat*  ordi*r  and  obedience  to  law  have 
had  time  to  establish  themsi*lve^  lirmly.  What  an  awiul  future 
rises  in  pros|>crti  How  diit^rent  was  the  first  settlement  of  Ma&$a> 
chusetts  nnd  of  Fennsylvunia ! 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  public  mind  of  the  United  Stiitei$ 
is  roused  to  ward  off  in  time  this  tlrcadful  evil,  and  to  pn:*vent  the 
danger  of  an  ern|itr(»n  of  l*arbNrisni  springing  up  from  within 
their  own  boundaries,  1  desire,  before  concluding,  to  draw  attention 
to  one  other  subject  In  a  pajx^r  which  I  laid  l»efure  the  Baltimore; 
Congress,  I  drew  attention  to  the  eomlitiou  of  life-sentenced  i>rison' 
ers.  That  paper  wa.s  written  lie  fore  my  visit  tt)  the  L'nite*!  States; 
and  I  l>eg  permission  to  conclude  with  a  brief  statenieut  of  my 
present  views  on  that  subject.  At  the  present  time  no  siKfcial 
arrangements  exist  for  lifc-si-ntenced  prisonera.  Tin?  consc^quenee 
of  this  is,  either  that  the  prisoner  under  life-sentenee,  when  suli- 
jected  to  the  ordinary  pris^ju  discipline,  is  draivn  by  inteaso  montail 
suftering  to  suicide,  a>s  has  oc<nn*red  m  Knglsind  ;  or  lluit  he  h  sunk 
into  so  distressing  a  morbid  coudition  (as  I  have  witnessed  on  the 
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ntinrnt  and  in  the  United  States),  that  death  would  have  seemed 
pi-cferable. 

Tlie  coQsequeace  of  this  stat«  of  things  is  that  the  remissioo  of 
lifesijeuteuces  is,  in  the  United  States,  so  frequent,  that  I  was 
iwfiiniied  that  at  Sin^r  Shig  state  prijsoD,  New  York,  six  3  ears  and 
a  half  wiii*  the  general  average  of  a  lile^entenee.  Henee,  when  a 
capital  sputence  U  awarded,  the  murderer  is  beginning  to  calculate, 
,'i3N  hi  the  c«ee  of  a  reeent  parricide  in  New  York,  how  he  may  bring 
tQ  licar  influences  which  may  lead  to  mitigation  tjf  his  sentence, 
SiU'h  ujicertainty  fiuslrates  all  the  ends  of  punishment.  At  the 
msie  time,  the  public  mind  revolts  so  much  agaiitet  the  idea  of 
deliberately  depriving  of  life  a  human  being,  that  in  multitudes  of 
ctaes  sympathy  is  anmseil  for  the  iudtvidual,  and  efibits  are  made 
for  the  remLstsian  of  sentence,  which  are  fi'equeutly  auccessfuL  We 
leam  from  a  pamphlet,  issued  last  year  by  the  Howard  A^ociation, 
that  at  the  English  winter  iissizes  of  December,  1H71,  there  weiH? 
«ven  capiUd  sentences.  In  till  of  these,  strenuous  etlorts  were  nuido 
by  the  public  to  obtain  a  cnuimutation  of  sentence,  which  were 

^"i^ul,  except  iu  one  cas<»  only, 
I  la  the  Cri»fi6u  convict  system,  tis  in  actual  operation,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  IiH?laud,  and  on  which  I  have  biiscd  this  paper, 
it  is  attempted,  iu  the  lii-st  stage,  to  bi'ing  the  convict  to  a  sense  of 
bis  siufulue-ss,  by  submitting  him  to  a  i>eriod  of  separate  contiue- 
^mmt  under  strict  discipline.  After  liaving  shown j  iu  this  primary 
his  determination  to  submit  to-  the  duties  imposed  on  him, 

enters  on  the  stage  of  associated  work,  where  the  elcmeuts  of 
hope,  8©lt-controK  and  independent  cxertitni  are  infused  into  him 
by  A  well-arraugeil  system  of  marks,  which  enables  him  to  work 
(Hit  a  remission  of  his  sentence,  to  gain  various  advantages  by  his 
oirn  steady  offoils,  and  tinally  to  attain  to  conditiojial  freedom 
before  the  expiration  of  his  shoitcued  impriMJument.  This  system 
infuspes  an  element  of  hope  into  the  prisoner  fmm  the  tii*»t  day  of 
biaf  entering  tlie  gaol.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lift*- 
ffotcoeed  prisoner,  if  sent  ^\  ithout  hope  of  remissiou  of  sentence 
into  one  of  our  convict  prisons  ?  Henceforth  the  world  around  is 
blotted  out  for  him.  He  probably  enters  it  iu  a  state  of  hostility 
to  God  and  to  man.  If  his  mind  is,  after  a  time,  sotnewhat  dis- 
tracted from  his  gloomy  ilioughts  by  ass<x*iiited  labor,  as  soon  as 
hiii  cell  door  closes  on  him  in  the  eveuhig,  they  all  i-etnrn  upon  hun 
with  redoulded  foix^e,  and  generally  so  oppress  him  iia  to  induce  a 
of  gullen,   dogged  endurance,  or  prostration  of  body  or  of 
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niiml     8iK-h  conditions  will  he  faniiliiir  to  all  who  have  pnicticany 
studitid   rhn  subject.     1  have  seen  a  man.  after  eonlhieirieiit  in  uUh 
excellent  prison  cell  for  li[le<.'ii  yeiii*H,  in  tlie  United  8tuto8,  become^ 
pT-ematnrely  old,  hardened  in  mind,  and   now  obliged  to    remain 
imder  medieal  cin*e,  and  with  the  indnl^jfenee.sof  an  invalids     I  have 
fii'en  an  ot  tier  miaeral>le  man  euntined  duy  and  nlglit  in  a  eel  I  iiuito  un- 
fitted for  the  i^esidence  of  a  Imman  hein*rT  a'^d  with  no  arrangement  fo 
daily  exereise.     He  had  been  seven  years  em  pit  »yed  in  makinir  »hoes,l 
when,  his  sight  fin'Trng.  he  had  dragged  on  five  tedioiig  years  without 
hope  of  remi.ssion,  imable  to  relieve  big  Siditnde  even  by  reading^.      It 
surely  wa^  never  int4*nded  by  the  law  to  subject  human  Ijehigs,  ho^frS 
ever  culpalde,  to  mwh  mental  tinlure  as  i^  far  worse  thim  any  phys- 
ical infliction.     8nch  will  he  alwayn  the  difficulty  of  a  life-^'ntenee,  if 
steadily  cairied  out;  and  without  such  certainly  pmnshnient  is  value 
less.     Yet  exceptions  eamiot  1m?  made  iti  large  establish mentisi  in  favor 
of  individnats  :  these  would  destroy  the  effieac^y  of  the  syf^tem. 

It  is  nect?8sary,  then,  that  a  ditTerent  systeni  h.hf>nld   be  pursued, 
which  would  develop  the  same  principles  of  hoix;  and  Bclf-exertiontfl 
but  in  a  way  jifhipted  to  the  eircnnLstaUf^e:?,  alwny?*  bearing  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  making  the  law  a  '' terror  to  evihdoerh/*  an  well  m 
of  placing  the  criminal  in  a  condition  in  which  he  mn  reform. 

Let  us  now  consider  w^hat  should  be  the  nature  of   a  convict 
astid»li:>hniefit  f<u*  lif*^senteiieed  prisiHiei^. 

Selection  .should,  in  the  tii>it  place,  l»e  made  of  a  proper  site*  The 
safety  of  society  k  a  prinmiy  eousidemtiou,  and  the  more  secuml 
the  loeidity,  the   lesa    need  h   theit?  fc»r  th<»se  irksr>me   re,strietions( 
which  irritate  the  prisoner,  and  constantly  rc^mind  him  of  his  situa*] 
tiou.     If  possible,  an  island  Bhotild  be  selected,  or  better  still,  two  orl 
even  thre<*  islandst  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  l)e  within  onoj 
general  surveillance.      The  choice  of   the  locality  should  not  be 
guided  hy  the  desire  to  make  the  rt*sidence  tlunx*  as  nii|de:isant  as 
possible,  but  by  adapt  ution  to  the  (^hjeet^ — the  relormation  of  the  J 
prisoner.     There  shnidd  be  alMUidant^e  of  laud,  which,  by  the  labor 
of  tlie  convicts,  could  he  made  highly  pmtluctive.     A  site  should  be 
cho.sen  which  is  sufficiently  isolated,  and  yet  not  so  i*emote  as  to 
prevent  the  fi'equeut  visits  of   persons  w^hose   influence  would   be  J 
iH'neficial.     The  hind  occupied    by  this   institution   should    be    so^ 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  tluee  distinct  stages^ — prisons  for  separate 
confinement,  for  ajssociated   labor,  and  for  puitiat   lil»erty.     Resides 
these,  there  should  be  a  tVauib  slagi*,  corresponfling  to  absrdufi^  lib»i 
erty  with  the  ordinary  convict.     Here  there  should  be  little,  except] 
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Ih©  actual  fa*;t  of  j>rohihition  to  pass  a  certain  bfiiindaTy,   which 

dii>uM  remind  the  retbnned  ctuivict  who  hm  uttaiiaHl  to  it,  that  he 

m  dl4U  under  aeuteace  of  the  law.     The  space  slioiild  r>e  sufficiently 

the  Ufe^^sentenced  prisoner  iit  length  to  have  bis  Inuiily 

Wronnd  him,     Rcinuuerativo  labor  should  be  provided^  by  which  ho 

may  he  able  to  reUeve  society  iVoni  the  expense  of  his  snpport,  autj 

even  to  repay  what  hjis  l>eeu  spent  on  him.     He  niiglit  also  l»c  per- 

B  mitted  to  make  some  provision  for  his  family,  and  pj-epare  tlieni  tor 

Kiheir  free  entrance  on  Ufe. 

^^}  While  the  general  arrangements  of  the  convict  system  sliould  here 
be  adopt^L'd,  the  stages  may  be  parsed  thmiigh  nioi-e  rapidly,  and 
moro  privileges  may  be  allowed  as  the  result  of  good  conduct,  such 
m  communication  with  friends  and  the  puirhiise  of  small  articles 
which  may  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  cell.  Theiv  should  also  l>e 
very  careful  and  scientific  medical  suijermteudence  of  the  whole.  The 
iBiud  and  I  he  body  have  much  to  do  witli  ea4.?h  other,  and  in  such 
(uses  pill  tic u holy.  \ 

Should  such  a  system  as  has  been  here  described  be  carried  out, 
theru  might  Ixj  the  greatei>t  ceriainly  of  ]>nnishnieut  ;  s(x*iety  would 
be  secured  from  fivsh  injuiy;  while  the  criminal  would  have  hope 
iafuaeU  iuto  his  mind,  and  the  po^^sJilility  of  even  hi  this  world 
spending  his  Ufe  happily  and  usefully;  true  i^penUuice  might  again 
bring  him  into  harmony  with  God  and  niaiir  and  prepai-e  him  for 
tl)ettor  world,  when  culleil  hence  l>y  his  Creator. 

1  beg  to  ofter  this  paper  to  my  friends  and  the  public  in  the 
Halted  States,  in  ivmenibrance  of  ray  visit  to  their  coinitiy,  and 
to  e3Cpress  to  litem  my  earnest  hoi>e  that  the  ix*sult  of  Iheir  efforts 
to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  tiiic  system  of 
priison  discipline  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  may  lead  to  the 
ment  of  a  system  which  may  stand  forth  as  a  model  to  the 
world. 
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2.  Influence  op  the  Oreat  Prison  Conorfas  of  1872. 

Bj  William  Tallack,  SecreUn'  of  tbe  Howard  AModfttloti,  XxjuUodu 

[Proparcd  for  llie  Priiion  Cotigrcss  of  St.  Louii|  United  SUtea,  1874.  At  ihe  \ 
of  t!je  Am e r i ctiii  1* ri  m n  Ji moe i ui i o 1 1 . } 

Although  sepiinited  from  Europe  by  thousands  of  miles  of  oct^nn, ' 
the  United  States  hiw  oftt?n  exerted  aa  g^reat  uiul  geaeml  an  mfltieneo  ' 

ou  this  sido  of  the  Atbmti*',  us  s<mie  uf  thi*  rhicf  EurojK-aii  tuitions.  | 
Hlt  sUite^men,  fuithi»rs  and  phit;uithri»pi>st8  livr  aud  write  for  lioth] 
heniispheit^fci.      The  i^iinple  grandeur  of  Wtishiugton  and  Linculul 
hoUls  sway  over    Eiiropfjiu  na  over  AniitrieHn   lieart^i   whilst  Uio 
**  Eintuieipution    Proelamation  ^^    of  the    hUter,    like    that    of    tha 
Rassiau   Emperor  Alexander  II,  will  .shine  for  ever  as  one  of  the^j 
mibliniest  beacon-lights  of   universal   history.     The  elocpienec  of  ] 
Sunn  ten  Wendell  Phillips  auti   Lloyd  (larrisou  has  ix^hoed  beyond 
thu    roar  of  the  wave^,   in   land^  churineil  by  the  vt^ieeM   of  John 
Brightt  Laeordaire,  Cavour  and  Castelar.     The  sinil  of  John  Brown 
of  Oissiiwatauiie  *'  niarehr  J  on  "  t(»  *itir  the  pulsrs  of  pi^oplen  astounded 
at  Garibaldi'^  more  anecejsfc^fnl  but  not  holder  exploits  ou  behalf  of  ^ 
outraged  fn^eduiu*     The  eaiuiiaigUH  of  Graiitt  Sherman,  Lee  and  ^ 
Stonewall  Jackaon  exoik*d  the  iutr'ri*«t  of  Eiu*opeau  :5trutegi»t8,  ^ide 
by  side  with  t  he  extraordinaiy  oney  uf  Moltke  and  Bi.smarek.     The 
^reat  ^'path-fiiideris  •'  of  the  wt'aiern    wilderness,  a«  Fremont,   by  ^ 
pioneering   for   the    Paeitic    railway,    have   erpialled    the    French  ■ 
DeLes8ep8,  of  the   Suez    eanal,  in   proniotiug   the    intereour!«?    of 
western  Europe  with  eastern  Asiit.     Morsi',  Manry  and  Cyrus  Field, 
alike    with    Farailay,    Wheatstone    atul     Brunei,    have    aided    the 
telegraphy,  the  navigation,  and  the  general  iuteruatitmal  intercourse  ] 
of  Ixilh   worlds.     The   heiuic  exph^ration.'*  nf  Dr.  Livingstone  will 
live  in  close  ius«ociation  with  those  of  the  intrepid  American  8tanli-y, 
The  ix)em8  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow  are  as  cosmopolitan  a^  thc»^fl 
of  Tenuysou   and    BC'nuiger ;    whilst   the   writings  of  the  noble 
William  Ellery  Channing  have,  i)erhaps,  no  rival  in  Europe,  in  their 
ptnver  of  expanding  the  thoughtj^  and  hcarlij  of  men.     The  European, 
and  indeed  cogniopolitaii,  iniluence  thujs  exerted  by  the  Utnted  StuteHi  I 
will    both    continue    and    ijicreiise,    if  oul^'    tlic  nobler   and    mora  i 
intelligeiit  portion  of  Auiericmi   citizens  boldly  conibiiie  tf>  regiRt 
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Cise  adrancciiaf  ultriMkmiDt*ratic  lawlessness  aud  corruption,  which 

coiigtitutc  th*.'  chief  danger  of  the  Union. 
Oiie   of  the    inoeit   striking   instances   of  American   influence  is 
afibfrded  by  the  result  of  a  confei*ehce  of  legislators,  statists  and 
philanthropists,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  l*"*?*!,  mnler  the  pi^dency  of 
ex-Govei-nor    Seyninin\    of  New    York,    when  it  was   resolved  to 
memonalize  Uie  United  States  goveninient  to  convene  uu  Interna- 
tkraal  Prison  Congivas  in  London,      l*re^iident  Gmnt  aiul    lioth 
Hottaes  of  the  American  CongrcsSs  accetlcd  to  the  propocsiil  ;  and 
]]]8lnietioii8  wei'e  forthwith  given  to  American  aniljai^idoi-s  abroad 
ta  coopenite  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object     At  the  same  time 
goverment  fornially  accndited  as  their  i-eprcseutative  and  agent 
the   work.   Dr.   K.   C-   Wines^,  a  gent  ten  iini   cond>ining,   in   an 
miinent  ilegree,  the  energetic  boldness  of  the  New  Work!  with  the 
culture  of  the  Old.     Fortifier  I  with  high  official  poe^itioti 
mii  crctleiitials,  he  travt^-sc'd  Europe  in  1871,  obtaining  access  to  the 
chief  counts  and  securing  tlie  eL»dperation  of  every  gtn'ernnient  but 
that  of   Portugal     The   Congress  iiiisend>led  in  London  in  July, 
187i,  tiie  Earl  of  Canian^<»n  being  chairman,  and  wjis  attended  by 
the  delegates  of  twentj*-two  nations,*  inchiding  statesmen,  juiistjs, 
niiigistratrs,  experienced  prisrjn  govenioi"^  and  other  pensons  espe- 
cially interested  in  its  objects.     The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State   for  the  n<1nje  D*^partmrnt  were  pix><ent,  to  signify 
the  iinponanre  attached  by  tlie  British  government  to  this  gl^eat 
gBthcriitg. 
fe      It  is  not  possible  dctinitely  to  gauge  and  meiLsnre  the  influence  of 
^L|ip6  or  any  other  assembly,  convened  for  the  inteR^hange  of  inforai- 
^^Bbvi   aud    exix^rieuce,   and   not   endowed    with   absolute   executive 
H  powera.      But  inasmuch  as  it  was  pei-soually  attended  by,  and  its 
H  ]iR>oeeding8   extensively   reported   to,  a    large    number    of  pei^JcMis 
P  pomsaBg  executive  powei^,  as  prison  administrators  and  iis  framers 
rf  laws,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  gathering  could  not  fail  to  give 
grijat  weight  to  any  decisions  that  might  be  reached. 
This  will  ]ye  fin*ther  evident  frr»m  a  brief  suney  of  some  of  its 
•      immedhite  antecedents  and  consequences. 

Some  months  before  the  CVaigress  met,  the  governments  of  Russia^ 
Austria,  Fnuice,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Ital3^  Belgium,  HoU 
land,  Dcmnark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  and  several  other  nations, 
&piH>inted  special   commissions  to  examine  into  and  i*eport  upon 


«lb«at  too  towns  ftud  conntieA  la  Great  Britain  mnd  tvrent;  soparato  st&teft  of  the  Am^rloAii 
Ciik>ii  mere  repreaeuted. 
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their  rcjspective  prison  gy^stenis,  antl  pei'sonuUy  to  lay  before  tl 

Congn*t^^S'^i  iii  Lotuloij,  the  iutoniiatioii  thiw  ohtaijied.     These  doei 
tiients  eoiibtitute  a  veiy  valuaijle  culloction  of  nlKL-ial  stntctneirU. 

Whilst  the  Cougreas  was  in  seaBion,  its  |}roei?tHlings  wei^  ext 
f*iveK%  thouffh   ne(*ej5tiarily  very   imperfectly,   tliOused   Ity  iiieati^  ofl 
the  daily  newdpa pel's.     The  ass*'nihly  wiw  so  hn*ge  and  the  feiil»ji*cl« 
discuisBod  so  numerous,  that  the  various  mattei's  brought  foi-wjird 
o<mid  not  pf).si?ibly  receive  due  attention  at  the  time,  450  much  a^  by 
the  quiet  and  delilierate  study  of  thi.s  infinination  when  mifft?equently 
colks.'k'd  and  di^j^etit^'d.     Thei-e  were  altjo  jji'veral  other  rejk>one»  why 
these   oral    proceedings   of    the    CongiTss   were  perhaps    its 
Taluable  rei*ult,  m  will  lie  pre,s<'nlly  explained. 

But  immediately  after  the  eonckyon  of  the  dis§eussions»  the 
work  of  utilizing  the  CVmgregs  began,  by  a  series  of  inde|x»ndei 
reports  and  .summaries,  prepai'ed  tor  the  ditl\i?>itni  and  perpetuation 
of  the  instructive  experiences  (hus  pnwnited.  ^ 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  simnnaries  of   the  pitx*eeding8  wasf 
that  prepared  by  the  Howard  Association*  London,  copies  c»f  which 
were  Hystt^niaticully   distril>uted,   chiefly   l>y   post,  to   the   principal 
prison  Mthcials,  magistrates,  editors  and  lcgi?slatoj*.s  of  Great  Britain, 
tlie  continent  of  Kurope,   Noilh  America,   Australia,   India,  New 
Zeidaud  and  otlier  lands. *^     Slujrdy  after  followed  a  series  of  short 
reports  in  (lernian,  Dutch,  and  other  lanpuages,  prepaix^d  for  par- 
ticular nationalities,     A  similar  series   of   bric?f  ivports  were    laid 
before  a  number  of  local  gatherings  in  England,  by  some  of  theirfl 
representatives  on  their  return  from  the  Congress.     Rei>orts  wei^     i 
also  prepared  by  many  of  the  Americiui  delegates,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  their  countrymen.     Amongst  these  may  he  spei'ially  tneii^fl 
tioned  the  vahiiddc  document  issued  Ijy  the  H(Ul  Josejjh  Chandleri 
reprcsi^ntative  to  the  Congress  from  tlie  state  of  reimsytvania. 

Then  followed  a  large  volume  of  '^Transaetimis,"  ably  I'dited  hy 
Mr,  Edwin  Pears,  of  London,  containing,  in  addition  to  a  brief 
summaiy  of  Ihe  dis4;ussions,  cojne^  in  full  of  the  several  otKcial 
reports  on  the  prison  systems  of  various  nations,  transmitterl  to 
the  Congress»  But  the  various  papens  and  documents  laid  beforsj 
the  Congn?ss  by  itjs  individual  and  private  memljcrs,  are  largely! 
omitted  (*r  ignored  in  this  volume. 

Subsequently  (in  187ii)  there  appeai'ed  the  very  able,  compreher 
(give  and  most  interesting  report  of  the  Congress  prepaitni  by  th^l 


•  Coplet  of  tbti  luiiictuiry  may  btlH  ho  obulned  of  Uie  Secrotor}'  of  Um  Jk«»(»clatioo«  S 
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3mplbhed  gentleman  (Dn  Wines)  to  whose  laboiB  the  success 
the  gutheriog  was  m  so  lurgc  a  degree  owing.  This  work  (issued 
from  the  U.  S.  government  printing  otfiee,  Washington)  contaiiw 
important  eollateral  information  fi'om  the  iiuthori*  jx^rsonal  ohserva- 
lions  of  the  chief  prisons  of  the  world,  together  witli  thoughtful 
comments  and  comparisons  relating  to  the  prot^eediugs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  qm^^^tions  associated  with  its  objects.  To  it  i**  also 
oppended  an  uiten'^ting  ivpoit  of  the  Btdtimore  Prison  Ci^ngix'sa  of 
1873*     Altogether  tliis  volume  merits  the  highest  praise. 

Another  comprehensive  and  interesting  volume  on  the  Congress 
and  the  subjects  thei-e  discussed  was  prepared  in  Fi'ench,  by  M. 
Rohin,  of  Paris,  under  the  title  of  ''La  Quesiian  Pim'leiitiait^^^ 
(Paris,  1873).  Dr*  Guillaume,  the  experienced  director  of  tho 
Nciifehatel  prison  (one  of  the  most  j-enjurkable  i\xamples  of  intelli- 
gtot  and  successful  penitentiarv  adininisti*ation)  has  issued  a  sim- 
ilar volume.  The  valuable  journal  publislird  every  month  at  Rome, 
**  lihvisiii  dt  DtMupline  Carcerarie,''  admiralty  edited  by  Sign  or  SL 
Beltmut  Scalia,  inspector  genetal  of  Italian  prisons,  has  also  pub- 
llsiied  a  number  (»f  papei>*  mfemng  to  the  Congress.     Numerous 

luicnts  rctcn'ing  to  its  proceedings  fiirther  appear  in  the  transac- 
of  the  English   Social  Science  Congresses  of  Plymouth  and 
Xorwich. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  London  Congn^ss  in  giving  a  fi*esh  impulse 
to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  all  questions  relatijig  to  pris- 
on and  crime  has  likewise  been  manifested  in  the  issue,  in  various 
countries,  of  numerous  books  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to  those 
just  mentioned,  and  treating,  not  so  nnich  of  the  CVnigi'ess  itself,  as 
of  the  genend  objects  which  it  wiis  designed  to  promote.  Some  of 
thesB  works  may  not  have  been  dii-ectly  inspired  by  the  Congres, 
bat  the  almost  simultaneous  appeanmce  of  so  many  of  them  (soon 
after  the  gathering  in  London)  indicates  a  common  connection  with 
it,  and  indeed  some  of  the  writers  acknowledge  its  influence  upon 
them.  Amongst  the  works  referred  to  may  be  mentioned  Baron 
or  *  I's  **  Causes  of  Criminal  Recommittals,  and  their  Jleans  of 
Pn  1^    (Stockholni,  1873)  ;    *' Penitentiary  Studies''  (in  Span- 

l),  by  Don  P.  Annengol  Y.  Comet  (Bai-celona,  1873)  ;  ^^  National 
lEducation  and  Punishments/'  liy  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  C,  B.  Adderly, 
M.  P.  (London,  1874);  *wSwiss  Prison  Disciphne/'  by  Director  J. 
C  Kfihne  (St.  Gall,  1873) ;  '*Repoit  on  the  Working  of  the  Sepa- 
rate System  of  Impriscannent  in  Holland,'*  by  M.  de  Vries  (The 
Hague,  1874),  and  many  othens. 
22 
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Whilst  it  would  doiihtk^  be  piTsiimptoiis  to  attribute  to  the  Lon- 

tloii  Cyii,i^rt*s8  euch  of  tlie  vurioii.s  If^^^isluti ve  or  t'oriKU-ate  inoveinents^ 
ixsluthig  to  ]HMml  tivntiiu'iit  wliicli  have  since  tiiki'ii  {Anvv,  yt*t  thcn-e 
iiiin  }w  no  doubt  but  that  its  pnweodinp*  (taken  in  eouueetion  witli 
the  pivHniiiiavy  vmt  of  I)r,  Wines  to  theeiiii-f  .statesmen  of  Europe) 
have  inaterialiy  stinuduted  praeticul  activity  in  that  diivctioiu 

The  Italimi  govcnnnent,  which  from  the  iii-st  uumlfegted  a  very] 
lively    inteiTst    in   [noinoting    the  nuccesb    of    ilie   Congress,    hm 
appointed  a  royal  eonmiission  on  erimina!  questions,  :ind  has  further^ 
pivpared  a  new  i)cnal  code.     In  many  other  way^  it  is  taking  active 
inea8ure«  to  improve  the  mhniniHtratiou  of  it^  prihon^,  <M 

The  French  and  Kuissian  governments  have  al^u  appointed  speeialT 
conuuiss^iona  on  prii^on  discipline,  and  are  iastiluting  improvements  j 
in  their  principal  iK^niteutiary  e«tablishuients.  Kus8ia  still  continuesfl 
her  system  of  tnnisi>ortation  to  8il>eria,  but  the  exile:^  are  mMovvchI  to 
take  their  families  with  tliem,  and  hence  are  not  needle^ly  brutal-™ 
ized  by  permanent  divorce  from  all  home  iie«,  A  home  has  alsoV 
been  reeently  established  at  Moscow  for  the  children  of  the  exileSi 
wilt),  in  8ome  case^,  cannot  he  taken  vvitli  their  parents* 

A  iSeries  of  valuable  parliamentary  iT'ports  is  now  being  issued  on 
penal  discipline,  etc.,  by  the  French  government.     Amongst  the^o  f 
may  be  speciidly  named  the  very  able  and  einnprehensive  papei>i  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Connaiiision  by  the  VisiTiunt  d'llaiissonville. 
It  is  a  work  displaying  great  practic4il  wisdom  and  skill  in  obst-rvation. 

The  Duteft,  German,   Belgian,  Swiss  and  Austrian  authorities  luxij 
extending  reilirms  in  tlieir  previously  advanced  jjcnal  institutions, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  ennnent  oiHciids  from   thetie  states^  who 
Att.ended  the  London  Congress,  returned  to  their  dutic«,  animated 
afresh  to  further  efficient  and  sucec-^t'ol  endeavoi-s. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  various  indications  that  the  Congi*e^ 
haa  deepened  and  extended  mi  inteit^st  ui  the  several  questions  dis- 
cussed. In  1873  an  iuttuetitial  confei-ence  of  magistrates  assembleil 
in  Londout  to  debate,  at  gi'eater  lengtli  tlian  time  pemiitk^d  at  the 
Congress  in  1872,  the  questions  of  cumulative  senlenees,  eoqjoral 
punishment,  luid  remunerative  prison  industry.  The  I'csoluUons 
agi'eed  to  were  laid  before  the  SeetH?tary  of  Stxite.  At  some  of  the 
local  quait^rr  sessions,  and  on  other  (Xieiisions,  increased  prominency 
haa  been  given  to  several  of  the  sul>ject.s  brought  forward  at  the  I 
Congress,  And  among  prison  offieiaLs  there  is  mmiifested  a  greater 
willingness  to  take  action  on  some  of  its  reconimendalions ;  iis,  fur, 
example,  in   aHbrding  fiicilities  for  the  visits  of  judicious  persoDaj 
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desirous  of  pmmotiiig  the  moral  interests  of  prisoners.  Altbough 
it  is  not  much  immedijit4>  aiharice  that  hiia  been  made  in  this  way, 
there  are  evidences  that  there  b  a  growing  desire  for  a  general  legitr 
lalive  rerision  of  the  system  of  penal  diseiplineT  and  some  movement 
h»  lately  been  made  towards  obtaining  the  issue  of  a  royal  commis- 
idon  on  the  subjeet. 

The  Seci-etary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Right  Hon, 
B.  A-  CroQS,  in  response  to  a  delegation  that  waited  iipnn  him  to 
request  that  a  royal  eommission  might  issue  to  inquire  wiiat  refonns 
isay  be  needed  iu  the  ixniitentiar}^  system  of  Great  Brit^iin,  ha*^  this 
year  stated  (April,  18  r4),  that  the  mibject  of  piisou  discipline  is  one 
which  is  claiming  his  earnest  attention,  and  that  the  goveniment 
intend  to  take  up  the  question  as  .noon  iiB  opportunity  peimits. 

Even  in  distant  Japan,  (some  natives  of  whieh  attended  the 
CoogTBSs)  its  influence  appears  to  have  aroused  an  interest  in  its 
objeots,  ivsulting  m  the  formation  of  a  new  i>enal  code,  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  preexisting  one.  and  substituting  imprisonment 
mstead  of  oapital  punishment  in  the  case  of  many  crimes  previously 
pimished  with  death. 

Ad  to  the  United  States,  the  country  which  originated  the  Con- 
ptm  and  sent  a  large  numl>er  of  delegates  across  the  Atlantic  to 
itfUnd  it  J  many  proofs  of  deepened  interest  in  jx^nitentiaiy  reform 
h*\re  unquestionably  been  manifest.  The  large  mid  enthusiastic 
Prison  Congresses  of  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  the 
iacreasingly  high  standard  of  i^formutory  discipline  maintained  in 
Mch  model  e^iablishment8  as  the  prisons  of  Columbus  (Ohio), 
Detroit  (Michigan),  Albany  (New  Ytjrk),  Thomaston  (Maine),  etc., 
luid  the  exemplary  intelligence,  zeal  and  activity  of  the  respective 
boards  of  state  charities  of  the  pruicipal  states — these  and  many 
other  signs  indicate  a  great  advance  in  the  national  interest  in  the 
great  objects  of  the  London  Congress,— an  advance  much  of  which 
has  been  stimulated  by  that  gatheriug.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
utrange  anomaly  that  tlie  vast  energy  of  the  American  people,  who 
originated  this  Congiess,  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  l^een  able  to  eflect 
illf  decided  improvement,  as  yet,  in  the  very  numerous  eountj^jails, 
which  form  the  largest  class  of  Americim  prisons, — institutions  in 
which  the  worst  evils  of  congi-egate  idleness,  imperfect  st^pamtion 
even  of  the  sexes,  coiTupt  othcials,  and  every  kind  of  bad  construc- 
tion are  ao  general  as  to  retain  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the 
great  majority  of  their  jails,  on  the  low  level  of  Spain,  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  other  mere  semi-bitrbarous  nations.    Further,  this  shock- 
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iiig  coridiHon  of  prisons,  in  connection  with  a  still  woim^  neglect  of 
the  insiine  poor,  even  in  sueh  states  as  Pennsylvanint  and  the  indif- 
ferent!e  of  the  people,  ^i.^  a  whoh%  to  the  corrupt  and  constantly 
chiingin!^  (>ffieialisiu  of  thej*e  institulions,  aiv  dohig  moiK?  to  bring 
repiibliean  prineiples  into  disiei>nte  tiian  all  that  Wii^tiington, 
Franklin,  Channing  and  Lincoln  ever  aeeoniplished  for  thvir  t!redit. 

Whilst  there  iiix>  abujulaiit  signs  that  the  Congress  of  London 
has  given  a  world-wide  impulse  to  ynililie  sc^itinient  and  otiieial 
uetion,  there  are  not  wanting  other  evidences  that  its  intkienee  on 
Severn!  very  important  pinnls  wm  far  less  than  stune  persons  lotjked 
for.  This  wjis  [wirticularly  the  case  with  reference  to  llie  lt)ng- 
atanding  controversy  on  tiie  iTspcx^tivc  merits  of  congregate  and 
separate  imprisonment,  a  controversy  which  the  prcctMliiig  Pri^t^n 
Congresses  of  Frankfort^on-the-Main,  Brnsscb,  Malin(-'s,  and 
Ileidclljerg  had  greatly  tended  to  simplify  and  settle,  but  which 
tlie  London  Congress  further  unsettled.  This  was  owHng  mainly  to 
some  Im-al  inllnences  temptjrarily  prominent  on  the  t)ccasion  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  circnmstanee  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress 
were  somewhat  hpcciidly  in  the  luinds  of  certain  strongly  pro* 
nonneed  friends  of  (me  particular  system  (theCrofton  or  Irish  plan)  ; 
also  that  the  representative  of  the  liritish  goveiiimeut  at  the  C<m- 
gress,  Mnjor  du  Cane,  and  also  Sir  Walter  Cn^fton,  w^'re  atlbrded 
and  availetl  themselves  of  particular  op[)ortunitics  of  advocating 
the  meriti!i  of  their  own  systems  of  congregate  or  gang  labor  in  cOi> 
vict  prisons.  Further,  the  chief  foreign  delegates  were  taken  by 
Major  du  Cane,  in  a  special  train,  to  tlie  Chatham  convict  public 
works*  prison,  and  in  this,  and  various  other  ways,  it  is  inconle.stable 
that  one  side  of  the  question  was  ]>luced  l>efoi"e  the  Congi^ss  inider 
favorable  auspices,  which  were  largely  hickiug  to  independent  erili***!, 
and  to  the  advocates  of  the  separate  sysleru, 

CcHain  statementja  w^ere  also  put  foi-tli  by  influential  p<?rsons,  which 
conveyed  misapprehensions.  For  example,  even  Sir  W,  Croftou 
statetl  that  the  separate  systt*m  had  Ix-eu  fornu'rly  tried  with  Eng- 
bsh  convicts  (at  Pcntonville),  for  perioLls  of  eighteen  months,  but 
had  been  found  so  injurious  that  the  st-paration  had  to  be  linuted  to 
nine  tnonths,  tis  at  present  At  the  Fi-ankfoit  Prison  Congress  in 
184G,  which  almost  unanimously  recoromenilcd  separatiotu  much 
evidem-e  respecting  Peutonville  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Whitvvt»ith 
Russell  (inspector  of  English  prisons),  in  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  plan  there  atlopted.  Several  years  later  furtlier  t^ontinnatory 
evideuee  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Buit,  chaplain  at  Pentoavilk 
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lib  **  Results  af  Separate  Coalinenieiit."     He  showed  that  **  mental 
cultiiK%    moral   snaKion,    evan^r^lifal    instruetioti    (that   instructiDii 
miimpeileJ),  and   ihe  pivssioiLS  unexcite*!   hy  vitiiiting  iiitereom*se 
were  tJie  distinctive  charMcferistifs  of  the  separate  system,  m  it  wjis 
at  tirbl  eaiTied  out  at  Petitonville.^'     In  proof  of  its  eflicieney,  he 
quotes  the  testimonies  of  the  surgeoi>siijxTinteiid<Mit8,  in  Au8trah*a, 
to  whom  the  convict^s  were  st^nt  after  imdergoiii^^'  their  separate  con- 
finement.    One  of  these  stated  that  there  wa8  '*  not  the  slightest 
mcntu!  inibwility  in  any  of  the  345  men  under  his  charge/'  although 
all  had  undergone  ccHular  separation  lor  eiifiiteen  and  some  for 
twcnty*t wo  months*     Further,  hv  found  their  minds  '*in  a  much 
more  heahhy  state  than  is  usual  among  ordinary  convicts."     Yet  the 
Pentoii^iUe  sj^stem  was  always  Um  rigid.     (The  officers  were  instruct- 
ed to  ijtjxtik  to  each  prisoner  rus  seldom  as  possihle.)     It  never  intro- 
duced the  needful  amount  of  a^oeiation  with  oiBcei^  and  others  than 
crinn'nals.     But  defective  as  it  was,  it  still  w^as  far  su|H?rior  to  the  exist- 
insr  puig  system.     And  Mr.  Buil,  writing  after  the  separation  at  Pen- 
tonville  had  been  snhstituted  hy  a  paitially  ctingregate  system,  proved 
by  statistics  that  ''the  insanity  tnider  the  altered  sj^stem  has  l>e«u 
^^llHtimt'S  greater  than  during  tlie  four  preceding  yf»ars,  when  the 
^^^Pflll  system  was  in  full  operation,'^    Tluis,  Sir  Walter's  statementit 
arc  quite  opjxjsed  to  the  facts  adduced  by  the  officers  of  Pentonville.* 
Many  such  statements  w^ere  inade  by  certain  English  officials  and 
their  friends  at  the  London  Congress,  and  wei^  so  contraiy,  both  to 
the  n.t*omraendations  of  preceding  Congresses,  antl  to  the  experience 
of  many  gentlemen  pi-esent,  who   had  tor  long  years  suecessftdly 
aduiinij!5tered  the  separate  system  at  Ijotivain,  Bruchsiil,  and  other 
prisons,  that    an    uncertain    and    confused    impi-ession   was   thereby 
dilRi^  by  the  Congress,  on  tliis  and  some  other  points.     As  an 
illustration  of  thist  we  tind  that  i^N^^ently,  in  the  Cierman  Parliament, 
Dr.  Eherly  appealed  to  the  discussions  at  the  Loudon  Congress  as 
hfiog  adverse  to  the  separate  system.     But  this  view^  ivas  imrae- 
distely  called  in  question   by  the   minister  of  justice   and  others. 
Dr.  Lasker,  iu  opposing  Dr   Eherly ,   added,   •'!    was   myself  an 
opponent    of   isolution ;    Imt  since    I    have    had    occjision    to    visit 
prwona.  I  have  been  completely  converted  to  its  support.'' 


*Ifl  thla  ira3r  urgnmentoaffaiiiAt  the  scpurato  system  are  contlnnaLly  raised  on  mlastAtrmenU 
«r  irlut  Ihe  «v«tefu  rcuiUj  b^  in  iU  tme  and  excellent  renlity.  At  tbo  Bultlmom  Congrct«, 
TI7I,  Mr.  V»tt3c  exctahnetl,  on  tic&ring  ^imilmr  mlsapprchenaioris,— **  II  seisms  as  if  there  «re  not 
iw  isfii  OQ&^ile  of  eeiiD«ylTanm,»  who  reAlly  iindei>Uiul  wlint  the^epanitofiydtem  l»  V  The 
lofiOMOtrQoTeJbCS  and  others  Are  aB<<tn[iied  n&  real  pk-tiirt!8  of  Uie  Hyst<im.  Thn  separniion 
ibiddao«r1ie  land  in  the  really  good  separat^j  ^rii?ou$  never  Is)  Hgkl  &olltnde  ;  bnt  merely 
ciMIn  ftyaraiioti  fbom  evil  astociates. 
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But  although  the  London  Congress  gave  an  un<^ottain  view  on 
various  giTMt  qiiostioim,  even  ib?  divorsitv  of  ojiinioii  may  hjivc  i*cm)e 
good  it^ult,  in  HKHlifyiug  extreme  views  on  Qi>pu8JtL»  sidea.  Thus, 
us  to  entin*  giojmmtion^  there  ran  be  no  donl>t  that  whilst  fiu^tftl 
and  experieiieo  preponderate  in  sho^ving  tlie  superior  etlieacy  and 
ecroiiomy  of  eelluhir  imprisonment,  8ince  thivv  yeiu-s  of  Hueh  con- 
Hnenient  h  mom  i-efonnatory,  iind  more  \wnni  also,  thiui  .seven  yejira 
of  gang  laljor  (thia  is  a  spceial  merit  of  the  *syst<nU|  that  it  is  shoH 
and  s/ffn'p)^yiA  tlie  experienee.s  of  MaeouiK  hie,  ni  Norfolk  Inland, 
mid  of  Oroftoiv,  nt  Lu.sk  Fanu,  show  that  for  a  mlcded  claisa  of 
prisoners,  much  benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  the  piineiple  of  a 
healthy  i^ynipathy  of  numtjerw.  Mjieonoehie  said  he  '*  4'ouUl  have 
done  nothing  %vifh  tlie  prisoners  sepnrately;'  The  London  Cou- 
git^ss  hroirght  together  men  experieneed  both  at  Ln^k  smd  Ijimvaiu, 
at  Bruehiml,  and  Nedldiati'l— model  prisom*  condueted  on  opposite 
systems.  Yet  it  i8  only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  only  one  Lnwk  in 
the  British  Idk^s  (and  for  seventy  convicts  oidy).  The  sympathy  of 
nnmbera  in  most  of  English  eouviet  prisons  seems  to  result  in  fre- 
quent outbreaks,  nnn^ders  ?uid  mutilations,  many  of  which  have 
happened  wince  the  Congit^is  met.* 

Benetit  may  also  arii^e  trom  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  expressed 
{IS  to  whether  the  penal  or  the  reformatory  element  should  prepon- 
derate in  prisons.     Eventually,  and  mainly  as  it  appem^ed  through 


•TwiCi)  in  1873  the  Hownr^t  AeMwiulioii  had  lo  brini^r  before  pflrllument  niid  Uii?  gov«irniiMnM»  J 
thcj  tttibJ45et  oflhe  iianR*rouii  nmtiliitumtf  ut  Cliaiham  irnng-pHMm.  It  waa  offlci&lly  ailmtCMd 
that  in  the  ynat  yi'ar,  '*  ont  of  an  averaKe  of  ICW  convicts  dnrlng  tlio  year,  there  were  ITtt 
tttlmissloutt  to  the  houpital,  hmuf;  more  than  ono  adnilasiun  Tor  everj'  prisoner^  on  the  arortfa, 
and  20  duaths;  also  an  iocrr<!U!i(^  of  abaccssei  ftom  153  to  ^0,  and  of  ulcers  from  1^8  to  ^7;  Riid 
a  farther  inerea^o  of  rontnaious,  from  accidents,  Crotn  316  to  4fc!T;  inc^iiiiding  17  caaes  of  pri«oa< 
«r»  ptirpOBOty  ft-acturiiig  ihoir  arnit!  or  Jeg9  iby  thrusting  ihcm  audcr  wagonti  and  onjflnetU 
and  S4cas(!0orpnrt»os(3]j  8clf[uf14ct«»d  wonmla  ;  tho»o  very  nintilnllons  bidng  of  so  seTvrc  a 
chnnict«r  that  ampntatiou  waj*  immodlntety  neii^>»iitrv  in  most  eases,  m  ih«  Hnih«  were  m 
inangli^d  as  to  pri'chifle  any  hope  ofireuvery."  Al  Portland,  Splko  I*.lmid  {Ireland),  aatl 
other  gaQg-prisona,  ontiag^os  and  mnrtlers  are  iVoui  time  to  time  reported.  In  Ma^^h,  1874,  a 
dojiea  conyfets  foroolon sly  attacked  two  wanterfat  Poi-llaiid  K^J^mK  prbon.and  then  barric  adml 
thismBelves  in  cells.  WhlUt  making  thei^o  stntonientN,  it  is  otily  Mr  to  add  that  raea»nrci  are 
now  btilnir  talcen,  neatly  to  diminish  %h*i  mntltatlons  at  Chatham.  And  wliil«t  the  franir 
aU^Um  of  British  and  Ifi»h  convict  pri^ima  1«  to  be  ^troiagly  coni1onine<l»  j^'eat  pruiHO  is  <lnc  la 
the  Indofktlgablo  exertions  of  Major  Dn  Caiie^  nnd  nniabem  of  the  nincers  of  ail  grades,  In 
cxtendinif  every  kind  of  nsefnl  indiiHtry  amongst  th**  coDvicU,  oipuclally  tkilitti  tratlo.'*,  such 
M  working  In  metala,  wionc  work,  carvinif*  tailorlnic.  titc.  The  importance  of  Uaehinit 
|>r<s<iiiers»X'^//w/tratiort  {whlrh  cannot  he  done  nnder  sentetieet  of  a  few  weeks  or  monthA) 
can  liardly  bo  ovGro-stimnti'd  ;  for  most  crlnnnflis  although  en  tiroly  Ignorant  of  any  handi* 
cnifl  (oxccpt  lairking  pockels,  etc*.),  c;an  onrn  Inri/t  Inromuji  by  thoft  and  fraud,  If  only  made 
to  pick  oakling  bn^ik  stones^  or  make  mats^whikr  in  giiol,  ihoy  ttHtt  not,  oti  dbrhMrgt*.  content 
themaelvcs  wUh  the  beggarly  income  thcnro  dcrivnblo.  Bnt  a  k<""1  i»klliod  trade  will  otU^n  ) 
Indace  them  to  lt'tt<l  pernmncnlly  tioneat  ilvoH.  Tbf.'y  can  aiao  thnsi  obtjiin  employment, 
whUmt,  If  nnskllltid,  they  would  hn vo  mnch  dlfllonlty  in  grtling  work.  In  extetisire  trainlnir 
to  nkiU^d  Jnbor,  oven  tbo  jrang- prisons  of  Euglaiid  aro  lonperlor  to  niott  other  prisoiu  in  tli« 
world— it  is  o»ily  the  gffftff  part  of  the  syatem  that  is  so  evil. 
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the  majority  of  AmericiHi  and  coulinental  voices,  the  Congresa  enun- 
j|iiiti^)  the  principle  that  **  the  moral  resrencration  of  the  prisoner 
^ould  Ik?  a   piinKiiy  Jiini  of  prison   discipline."     Thijs   cooclusion, 
however,  hsis  met  with  many   diiifc?entients,    ej^pecially   hi  Enghmd, 
both  at  the  Congi*ef«  and  at  variouj*  discussions  since.    And  certainl}^ 
there   is   need,  whilsit  vindicating   the   i-efurnmtory  and  indnstriul 
treatment  of  eniniiiak,  ako  to  insii^t  npon  penal  and  deterrent  eon* 
ditious.     It  is  not  merely  English  but  univer^d  "  conimou-sense " 
.|D  agree  that  one  main  ohject  of  prison  iliscipline  is  to  keep  prisons 
«nipty,  and  that  it  is  spnrioiis  mercy  so  to  treat  a  dozen  men  in  gaol 
as  to  make  a  thoasand  men  oulside  lose  their  fear  of  it,  and  even 
comnut  crime  in  order  to  he  admitted-     Sir  Chariest  Adderley  and 
others  have,  since  the  Congrcixs,   indulged  in  a  little  barcasm  at 
**tho9e  philosopher'*  in  it  who  gre^itly  overlooked  this  neeessaiy 
iriew.     At  the  Baltimoi'e  Prison  Congress  of  1873,  such  opbions 
Tr(?re  still  more  dangeronsly  advocated.     One  well-meaning  gentle- 
man  urged  the  pnnciph%  '' Bsmish  the  idea  cjf  mere  punishment: 
apjjeid  to  the  matihood  of  your  piisunerw ;  place  fimtly  the  wfunna- 
tion  of  the  crimiDal^  secondly  the  prottx-tion  of  the  oomniunity '' — 
«nd  so  forth.     Another  speaker  (actually  a  pri.son  governor!)  des- 
cribed how  he  had  supplied  hi^  pri.sonei's  with   ''luxuries  they  had 
Bot  had  for  yeai-s,"  such  as  a  bowl  of  strawherries  with  bresid  and 
milk  for  sii|iper,  followed  next  morning  I>y  a  bix^^ikftust  of  heefjsteak 
aad  vegetables.     He  complacently  gave  it  as  a  remdt :  '*Thcy  prom- 
i|ed  I  should  have  no  tixjublc  with  them."     No  doulit.     But  he  did 
not  my  how  many  honest  iK>or  men  outside  may  tiiereby  have  had 
ihtir  fear  of  crime  removed,  and  have  plunged  into  vicious  comm-s* 
Such  confessions  were  not   ma<le  quite  so   boldly  at  the  London 
Congn*ss!*,  or  only  by  a  veiy  few ;  but  there  was  enough  to  show 
the  ne'ed  for  a  sound  enunciation  of  the  penal  principle. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  spurious  "  kindness/'  or,  rather,  a  i-eal  cruelty  to 
make  prisons  (or  even  poor-house*,  except  for  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  children)  attractive.  The  million  out^idei^  are  of  far  moi*e 
iinpui'tance  than  the  tlious;md  prisonei*s  inside.  Hence,  the  fii^t 
object  ought  to  be  general  ilctcrrence.  By  giving  prisnnei"s  bo  wis 
of  MrnwlKMTies,  and  so  fortli.  ive  break  down  the  lK?st  habits  of  the 
hani%t  jKK>r,  and  tempt  In  the  conmiis-sion  of  crimes  to  procure 
admission  to  east*  and  indulgence.  The  brutt^  who  violate  female 
ehaBtitj%  who  dnsh  tlieir  fists  in  the  faces  of  |>oor  ^vomen,  and  even 
hifiintd,  who  smash  the  limbs  and  break  the  bones  of  their  weaker 
fellowinen,  or  of  flunib  animals — to  trt*a(   these,  and  such  as  these. 
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with  aiiyihing  Ijiit  bitter  penal  retnljiilioii  isUt  iiromotc  further  and| 
iiioit^  extemlf*l  enielty.  HtMiiH\  none  are  no  cruel  as  the  lack-u* 
djiiskwil,  pj?(^iit|o-lmijuiHo  ailvm'utoj^  oi"  the  btrawherruvs  autl  creamj 
systeni  of  prison  diaupliiie.  But  there  ia  far  too  mnch  of  Uii«*  iai 
American  pristnis.  Ilcaee,  we  seo  an  increase  ratlicr  than  a  ckvrcaiiel 
of  criiiic  in  m*Kst  »UUc8  of  the  Union*  An  undue  prepnndcntnce  of] 
this  ludiealthy,  niorhiil  advocacy  ceilainly  le8»eued  the  intlueuce  of  | 
the  London  Confcress, 

Yet,  thai  Coui^rciw  itself  pointed  out  the  trno  means  of  (*ond>inhig 
penal  with   ivformiUory  elejnents,  so  as  at  once  1*>  tklcr  llie  nnlliniii 
outside  and  ioiprove  the  thousand  inside  of  j)rison  w:dls  l>y  /tardfi 
bid  aim  i-emuneratwe  labor.     Not  tlio  iScylla  of  the  strawbt'rries  and 
eivam^  or  the  Charybdis  of  the  treadwheel  and  crank*     But  long, 
daily  tiiskd  of  weaving,  shoeniaking,  smith-work,   diggings  and 
moY^  of  varied  handicriift  occupations  to  l)e  pnmued  from  mom  Ml 
dewy  eve,  and  the  procecd^s  to  be  devoted  (except  a  smtdl  share  b} 
way  of  stimuhiiii  to  tho  w^orker)  to  paying  for  the  costs  of  punish* 
mcnti  to  compensate  the  injured  parties,  and  to  relieve  the  burdened 
rate-payer.     This   'Spaying  for  the  rod   for  one*«  own  bacJc,'' tho^ 
forfeituit!  of  guinea  after  guinea's  w<>rk  of  bar*!  lalKor,  18  fonnd.  in  ■ 
practice*  to  be  both  a  severe  deterrent  and  a  merciful  ethieator, 
Towai-ds  thiij  end  the  Loudon  Congress  lent  no  nncertiiin  voice.  ■ 

The  supreme  importance  of  a  reformatory  and  pievcntive  treatment 
for  neglected  or  vicious  youtli  also  received  \^^vy  vabialile  promul- 
gatton  from  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  assembly  on  thi«  subject,  m 

On  tlie  whole,  the  Congress  accomplished  ncjt  mendy  as  much, 
but  consiilerably  more,  than  might  have  bei^n  exiJccted  in  tho'way 
of  ai'ousing  a  world-wide  attention  to,  and  interest  in,  \U  objects. 

And  w^hat  it  liiiled  to  achieve  may  fairly  be  atlribntod  either  to 
the  reason  that  it  was  the  tirst  comprehensive  hiti'rnaticinji!  Con- 
gress of  the  kind,  or  that  it  is  impossibk",  nutlcr  imy  circumstances, 
to  obtain  an  absolute  concurrence  on  a  considerahlo  numlK.*r  of 
quest  ions  submitted  to  a!i  assembly  convened  from  twenty-two 
varied  nationalities,  from  nUra  deniocrntic  as  from  ultra  absolutf! 
govermneotj^,  and  from  every  church  and  sect  under  the  sun.  Con- 
sidering all  the^e  tilings,  tlie  London  Congress  was  a  noble  scheme — 
most  honorable  to  its  origiuatoi's,  and  still  more  creditable  to  its  , 
organizei>s — ^well  n-presentativc  t>f  the  govennntnvts  nnd  |X'Opk*s  of 
the  civilized  woHd,  at  once  harmonious  and  outspoken  in  its  delib* 
erations,  and  eminently  successful  in  those  resuJtB  which  might  bo 
Reasonably  anticipated  from  it. 
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3,  SuooEsnoxs  ox  the  Formatiox  of  Discharged  Prlsoxers^ 

Aid   Societies, 

jl|  T.  hu  SIt'KRAT  BiiuwxB,  Eaq,,  B»iTlst€r  at  law,  Assktant  Inspector  of  the  Local  Gofoni' 
metxt  Il43an1,  Whltehnll;  Ute  Hon.  SecrcUiri-  of  the  MelTopctUlnn  Dischargod  PrtiODert' 
B«ikf  Uomniittcti  in  conuuctiou  with  the  Bcftinnatory  aad  Refuse  Uulon,  London. 

[TbI*  tMifw^r  WIS  pivparvd  for  home  purposes  br  the  eminent  author,  but  it  eouUltis 
tbou^U  and  suggeKtiuua  pertineoi  atid  applicable  on  tbb  aa  well  as  on  the  other  aide 
o(th«  AtUntic.j 

Id  the  foH(n\-in<r  p*ig<^  it  is  not  ryy  principiil  object  to  set  forth 
si  lcn*rth  the  need  which  exists  for  the  costal >li8hnicnt  of  distrli^irged 
pri^THers'  aid  societies  iii  districts  where  they  aiv  not  at  present  found. 
The  e!*tablish merit  of  s^ueh  84>cfetics  has  received  the  siiuetioii  of  the 
Ifgklature  hy  the  l>behur^ed  Fri^jneiV  Aid  Societit^  Act  {'J^y-^^i 
VicU  c.  44),  to  he  hereafter  referred  to.  AbsochititJiiss  of  thiis  nature 
have  also  Ix-eii  sanctioned  by  the  quarter  8e?!5!iinn8  of  most  of  our 
lugger  counties  and  towns.  Nor  hiis  the  government  of  the  conn- 
try  been  l>ehiudhiiiid  in  giving  the  stamp  of  iti^  ap]>ruval  to  such 
iu^litution^. 

L<»nl  ifnrley,  Tvhen  Tnovins-,  on  the  part  of  the  p-overnmentt  the 
siYond  reading  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  1871  (House  of 
Lcrnk  July  24,  1871).  said  as  follows:  ♦*  He  cxiuld  not  pases  from 
tim  part  of  the  subject  without  |>iiying  a  well-deseiTetl  tribute  of 
pnkffi  to  the  various  pHsonei's'  aid  societies,  which  were  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  g<iod*  It  wti^  only  thie  to  thc^e  truly  charitable 
aoocialions  that  the  good  work  they  were  doing  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public  at  large." 

The  Earl  of  Derby^  when  pi'esiding  on  the  17t!i  January,  1870, 

rtt  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Mauehester  and  Salford   Di^ 

chargied  Prisonei's^  Aid  Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  exprcss^ed 

hia  opinion  Jis  follows  :     **  If  we  hrul  in  this  country,  what  we  ought 

tD  have,  an  institution  of  this  character  eoniieeted   %vith  every  con- 

sidenible  gaol,  so  that  no  prisoner  having  gone  thmugh  his  term  of 

pOfii^hmeut  should  he  turned  loose  on  the  world  without  having  the 

offer  of  honest  employment  put  fairly  Irefore  him — I  say  if  that  were 

the  i*mt%  a  very  real  and  substantial  impression  would  lie  made  on 

the  great  mai«  of  crime/'  ♦#•«•• 

With  html  Derby,  I  entertain  u  strong  conviction  that  every  gaol 
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sboolil  have  guch  a  eoo.iety  attached  to  it.  And  this  I  urge  not 
on  the  ^xHiiul  ot*  tli«t  i-harity  whieli  visit.s  llHiHtJ  that  mv.  m  pridiJii" 
hut  lis  iiKjre  matter  of  policy.  Our  piiial  legiHlatioji^  our  gaol  auji 
police  systems,  will  remain  incoraplete,  until  such  societies  m 
iTganled  m  a  neeet^ny  adjunct  to  every  prison.  I  would  plead  f( 
the  estal>lifc:hnient  of  dlsclnirged  prisouei-s'  aid  societiea,  in  the  int€i 
est,  not  so  much  of  tlie  criminal,  m  of  the  innocent.  Unless  dil 
ehru\ged  prisoncri*  are  enabled  to  support  themselves  by  hoin 
indujstiy,  they  will  assmxHlly  make  society  suiJpott  them,  either 
tliievfb  or  m  prisoners ;  and,  while  so  doing,  they  will  corrupt, 
well  as  injuix?,  the  innocent.  The  refornialion  of  those  who  pr 
upon  society  is  as  impoilant  to  the  honest,  as  it  k  to  the  crimmi 
themselves. 

To  suppose  that  the  refonnation  of  convicted  criminals  is  bop( 
les8  can  oti\y  Ije  chiinieterized  as  absurd.  Such  an  cxprenrion  i 
opinion  may  h<>  plausilile,  though  I  Ijelicve  it  to  he  entirety  errtn; 
ons,  when  applied  to  hardened  and  iT[)caledly  convicted  otiende] 
It  cannot  l)e  nuiintained  tor  an  instant  when  it  is  i-emembered  till 
the  bulk  of  piisoners  in  county  luul  borough  gai^ln  are  there  for  tb 
first  or  the  st?cond  time.  And  it  is  to  this  cIjiks  that  an  aid  soeie^ 
would  mainly,  tliough  not  exclasively.  diiTct  its  operations.  Tfc 
idea  that  the  rcftn^matiou  of  criminals  is  hopelrss,  is  also  diix*ct 
opposed  to  cxprrirnce*  And  here  1  may  he  rdlowed  to  n*fer 
the  statistics  furnished  hy  the  Jbiropolitan  Discharged  l*risone 
Relief  Committee.  Thus  it  appeai-s  that  out  of  the  men  i4ssisted  h] 
this  committee,  Ix^tween  the  1st  March,  IMA,  and  the  1st  Marcl 
IHild  {i  p.,  during  the  first  two  yeai^of  the  conuuittee's  opcrntioi 
141)  are  knomi  to  have  led  an  honest  life  for  live  yeai-sund  u|>wardi 
Agiiin»  out  of  the  whole  2,565  meiii  who  wei*e  sent  to  the  e 
ctmmiiticH*  from  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prisoji,  during  the  first  seven 
yeai^  of  the  eommittcc-s  existence,  only  159  have,  so  fai'  as  is  kuow^ 
after  careful  inquiry,  returned  to  crime.  Of  this  number  44  woi 
men  who  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  atlVu'ded  to  then 
and  upon  whom,  consequently,  little  or  no  money  w;is  spent ;  leai 
iug  115,  or  only  between  four  and  five  per  cent.,  who,  having  h 
;ii^isted  to  obtain  employment,  have  been  n>convicted. 

I  Ijtdieve  that  the  experience  of  other  societies  is  equally  m 
factorj^ 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  m>  difli(*ult  jis  is  commonly  supposed* 
ohtain  work  for  discharged  prisonei-s  when  properly  assisted  by 
efficient  society.     Thus,  without  mentioning  othci'Si  I  may  say  till 
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tiMs  MetropoliUn  Dischargeil  Pin&onei's'  Relief  Cominittce,  haa,  up  to 
the  pivscnt  tini<%  jtssLsted  upwardij  of  5,000  [K^njons  :  jet  in  no  vMm 
\m  it  been  found  nccll*i^saIy  to  turn  a  mtm  adrift  who  wiis  able  and 
willing  to  work,  1>ecinii5e  no  work  coidd  hv  fonnd  for  him. 
It  is  not  to  be  supponed  that  the  few  observations  here  made  con- 

Pjiin  anything  approaehing  to  an  adequate  disiMistfion  of  this  inipor- 
Plt  question,     Thej^  may,  however,    lie  sutiiiient  for  our  purpoist*. 
I  therefore  pi*i  on  to  the  projier  subject  *jf  this  paper,  viz.,  the  best 
lod  etteiest  method  by  whieh  a  prisioners'  aid  soelely  may  be  formed. 
Many  people,  who  fully  reeognize  the  value  of  pritsonerH'  aid  soci- 
eties,  and   lament   the   want   of  sueb  mi    institution  in  their  own 
cuuntj'   or    t*>wn,   ai-e    deternni   from    putting   their   theories   into 
pmctice  by  the  notion  that  the  eistablishment  of  a  prisoners^  aid  ^oei* 
i^tyisa  very  difficult  and  expeni<jve  matter.     I  dessii*e  to  show  that 
this  is  by  no  metm^  the  case — that  a  prisoners'  aid  society  may  he 
formed  with  verj-  little  tit>uble  and  at  a  very  «mall  exix^use.     This 
may  lie  effected  by  meaiiis  of  the  di>:chargetl  prisonei-si*  aid  jsocietics^ 
•ct(2&-Sf6  Vict.,  e.  44).     The  provisions  of  this  act  ni'e.  sliortly,  m 
follows :    A  society  muj*t  first  l>e  formed.   This  may  Im  done  merely 
bra  few  gentlemen  agreeing  to  act  i\s  a  commit  tee,  the  act  contain- 
iag  no  provisioiis  ou  the  sulyect.     When   the  s<jcict3"  is  formed,  it 
'fftf  He  ceiiified  bj^  the  jii.stice«  of  the  county  or  borough  at  quarter 
sesaiom,  as  a  discharged  piisouei"s*  aid  society.     Tliis  having  1)ceu 
Ame,  the  visiting  jiLsticc^  *  of  any  gaol  within  the  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tba,  may,  on  the  discharge  of  any  prisoner,  grant  to  the  society  a 
mm,  not  exceeding  in  each  case  £2  [equal  to  $10],  to  l)e  expended 
the  lienefit  of  the  prisoner  iu  question.     Such  grants  will  supply 
society  with  funds  ;  indct^il,  it  is  mainly  with  money  thus  derived, 
that  the  Sletropolitan  Discharged  Pinscmers'  Relief  0»mniitt43e  car- 
nm  on  its  operations,  the  funds  derived  from  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions l>eing  comparatively  small 
It*  therefore,  it  l>e  d<>siit*d  to  foim  a  prisoners'  aid  societj%  in  the 
and  least  expensive  manner,  the  following  course  will  lie  found 
])racticaf)le.     A  small  munlM^r  of  |>ersons,  perhajis  a  few  of  the  visit- 
ing justices  of  the  gaol  in  fpicstion,  \\ith  a  few  tViends,  may  vote 
tbemdelves  a  discharged  prisonei's'  aid  society.     The  governor  or 
the  chaplain,  or  some  other  benevolent  person,  may  nndertake  to  art 
u  honoraiy  secreUu-y,     The  society  will  mwt,  and  pro  fornuty  agree 
upcm  a  set  of  rules,  as  required  by  act  of  parlianient.     The  next 
«tep  will  be  to  apply  at  quaiter  sessions,  as  diifcted  by  tlie  act,  for 
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a  certifioate  as  a   diiiclKirgeil   pri^^oners*   aid   society*     Thia   boinjc 
obtained,  I  he  society  will  he  iii  a  |Kxsition  to  receive  gnuits  of  money  ^ 
from  visiting  justices,  uittler  the  authority  given  by  the  iK'tt      If 
funds  sire  not  readily  foi-thconiiiig,  the  society  nmy  even   confine 
itself  to  the  athuinLstnition  of  the  sums  lhu8  granted  by  the  jiistict^  . 
No  otficeij  will  be  needed  ;  for  the  bus^ine^^s,  »\ich  a8  it  is,  may  be  J 
carried  on  in  the  gaol  it4«elf,  in  the  chaplain*^  ixK)m,  or  elsewhere;  1 
nor  will  a  clerk  be  required.     The  8erri<*es  of  an  agent  will,  how- 
ever, in  most  cmcs  be  found  necessary.     The  duties  of  the  agent  will 
be  to  work  uut8ide  the  jiriyon  ;  Ui  take  charge  of  prinoriei^  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence ;   to  find  work  for  them  ;  to  provide  ftii 
their  maintenance  until  they  t)bt*nn  w<n'k  ;  and  finally  ttj  watch  over  I 
their  subsequent  conduct  .so  fur  m  may  he  Ihought  atlvi^idile.     The' 
mlary  of  this  officer  will  Ix^  the  only  neccsswiiy  expense  w  hieh  will 
not  be  covered  by  the  prison  grants.     Even  here  some  in^siatancefl 
may  be  obtiiined.     The  visiting  jn.sti(*e.s  of  the  Middlesi^x  county" 
prison   allow   the  Metropolitan   Dist*harg(*d   Prisonen*'   Kelief  Couh     i 
mittee  to  deduct  from  each  gnint  made  to  the  society,  in  i^espect  of  ■ 
a  prisoner,  a  small  fixed  fi'c,  w^bich  is  ap|>li<'<l  in  pju1  paymcui  of  the  ^ 
sjdaric^  of  the  agents.     But  supposing  that  this  course  is  nt»t  found  to  ^ 
be  pmcticalde,  the  funds  refjuircd  to  pay  the  agent  will  not  Ijg  largo,^ 
A  stK^iety  working  for  a  conjparaf  ively  small  county  gatjl,  and  start- 
ing upon  a  limited  scale,  woidd  not  at  timt  nHjuire  the  entire  time 
and  energies  of  its  agent.     Two  days'  work  in  the  win^k  wouhl  [mjl>- 
ahly  be  suflScient-     It  is  passible  that  the  visiting  justices  migbt  be^fl 
willing  to  rdlow  to  the  society  the  partial   services  of  one  of  the 
l>rison  warders^  the  siK:iety  of  coui-se  paying  a  j)ro[>ortionate  part  of 
his  8alg^}^     Or  failing  this,  an  old  policeman,  with  a  pension,  might 
]>e  found,  who  w^ould  give  a  portion  of  his  time  ta  the  work.     Or  j 
an  aiTangenient  might  iMMuade  with  some  other  ehariUd>le  iissoeia- 
tion  in  the  neighborhood.     For  iusttuicc,  a  uiendicity  titfiecr,  or  a 
bo^^'  bt*adk%  or  even  a  collector,  or  the  master  of  a  ragged  school  J 
might,   at  the  same  time,  act  as  the  agent  of  such  a  prisoners*  aid 
society  as  1  have*  indicated.     In  any  such  case,  the  sidary  required  ^ 
would  be  very  small.  f 

Of  (»onrse  a  society,  w^orking  on  the  veiy  limited  scale  wiiieh  I 
have  suijposed,  would  not  be  aide  to  do  everything.  It  Avonkl  pro!v 
ably  find  itself  at  times  hauipered  by  want  of  means.  But  it  would 
at  Iciist  be  aide  to  aflbrd  relief  in  the  most  urg(*nt  cases,  and  to  doj 
an  immense  amount  of  good.  Its  fuither  development  might  be  left 
to  time. 
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NAME. 

PoBiAddr^. 

When 
founded. 

Sex  of 
porsona 
aJded, 

Ranofiirf 
Beeretary. 

*«PLS!^"Sr'.'".'^. 

Avlesbnrv  ...•..,...* 

^a^   M%aO%*%Em  ^       **  m    W  9    i*    •    I    » 

AiilSprjety |  The  Gnol.  Math  . .,. 

1843 

M.*r. 

Rev.  J.  K,  New. 

B«dlt>f<l  Diw-tmrged  Prison.  iConnlv  Prison,  Bcd- 

ton. 

jfift*  AUi  Socictv :       fon!  

1874 

M.  &F. 

The  tiovernor. 

^Mmfl/^fm              -      .red  !  BorouirU  Ga%ul,Blr- 

^^H^^^^^^^^K -N                          ^.. 

i«a6 

M.4tP. 

RcT.  T.  W.  Peart. 

^^HHMPPvt*'                   ^iii-     3l>KoMilVorkCrc-s., 

■^WV  T  ■«       -^  +       »T    »     *     W»*  ■+ 

^ 

—■-^^^•^«r„.. .,.,■.  1      LliflMM,  Ilriatol  ... 

1^ 

M.AF. 

W.R  Browne.  E)M. 

Rt.   Hon.  air  \/. 

r 

(                        rial  Koftijye.... 

W^lu•h»^■i^t•r 

imi 

F. 

H 

I,                  iiilon    ^horiO^' 

N«*\v;rjitu       PrUun, 

Crollon.  C.  B. 

H 

lUH'l 

K,  e 

imj 

M.AF. 

H 

C«mwall    FrUeneTB'     Aid 

Lantvlthan,     Lort- 

H 

Uf^rhciy 

wUlik'l 

187i 

M.  A  F. 

B.  FOBt^,  Eaq. 

H 

•ri*A£lSo«lety 

Nine    Elms  Monjio, 

H 

W;mdj*worth  R'd» 

H 

S.  W 

1854 

F. 

Mrs.  Meredlih. 

H 

Vlttttirweil  PridOitor»*  Aid 

3S>    Chiirin^r   €ros«, 

aoilvi>     .,..,.. 

London,  8,  W 

im 

M. 

R.B.Ranltea.Edq. 

I 

,teito«  Dte<:bar}ced  Piiflou- 

46   Xi-avern   Street, 

S|^$oci«4y 

Dundee.  .*..«'...* 

187ft 

J,  Scrimireocur. 

■ 

^^Ba  l*Haofiort. ....... . 

Dnrham... 

1848 

U,AF. 

^^^ 

^BnTaiuoiirnn-^hire    Di*- 

pbunco't    l*riiM«nerB^    Aid 

Connty  Gaol,   Car- 

%utit%y . . 

diff.. 

isn 

M.ft  r. 

C.  Waldron,  Esq. 

JBfest    6anex     l>Ue-lmrKetl 

PhStMieni*  .\id  Societv 

Conntv  Gnol,  Lewet 

1889 

M.AF. 

R©v.  T.  H.  Cole. 

BliAbcitorryltcfiiKt'. '.,..,  1 

Marc  sjtreci,  Ha&k- 

ney,  N.  K 

1648 

P. 

Misa  S.  Foratcr. 

IM«X  Ditcbanred  Keinalc 

ClieJmi^rui^  ..,**... 

IHS 

r. 

M».  G.  M.  Earle. 

faicx      liti^luLt'iced      3lal(i 

trimtaet^'  .\iij  S'^K'lety 

Chelnwflipd  

im 

u. 

Rev.  C^  B.  Hamil- 

GUiiffow    rrie*»ucr*'     Aid 

ton. 

Sfltfc«|y. ... 

GliiSK<>w. ........... 

iim 

M.ftP. 

W.  Piterson,  Esq. 

01o«o«stvr   l-^iaon  CtiaHty 

ftad .. 

Gtotice«ter 

i8&e 

M.ftF.  , 

Rev.  H.G.  Lay  ton. 

laamhlre  ^orutv  ibr  the 
JUiei  ol    Destitute    Dis 

County          Priaon, 

f Tvsr^t'' t  I*n>*>ii«'rs 

Wiiirheeler.  ..... 

18(Xi 

M.  &F. 

Rer.  J.  A.    Lad- 

K                     in:d  rdioncr*' 

Co  till  I V         Ptiwo, 

brooke. 

Maidatone... 

1889 

M.ftF. 

Rev    W.  F.  C.  S. 

h                      1  "UulV   '  Dis  * 

Fra»er, 

1        ,          Trlsoaers*    Aid 

Klngstonupon-niill 

Bciroiiirh          Guol, 

LAtjd«.. 

1857 

Rev,  J.  A.  Wick- 

h-i-    iM  —  ^ar^rrni    Prieoa^ 

ateed. 

>i                               Sal  ford" 

1S84 

M.AF. 

J.  R.  Ford.  Esq.. 

Hiura'Aid 

UD     King    Street, 

Maiicli  eater 

1868 

M.AF. 

J.     L.    Aapland, 

if  1     1    1  r  >«i       biiichiuyed' 

Eaq. 

Ifi*.  ft  rr      Relief    Cora- 

40  Chancery  LaQe, 

mlucc 

E.C....... 

mi 

M. 

J.  C.  ColviH,  Eaq. 

JMdlcsex  Society  for  Pro* 

1 1 

mttiitt:   itif   Keroniiiition 

■1 

^^Kt,                Mt  of  Di«. 

SeMiana         Monso, 

^1 

^^K               

Clcrkenwell  ...... 

1896 

M.  &F. 

€.  Wrigbt,  Eaq. 

0 

■■E'                   r^^d  Fe< 

Xewt^a^slle-aiMin-      , 

r 

V                                  rr«      Dii^ 

Tvue  ............. 



P. 

J.  B    P.  Robins, 
Esq. 

M.  J    »«       ......•....«• 

■ 

K-rs'    Aid 

Connty  GaoU  Sta^ 

1 

foiHi : 

RtmjUfrh          Gaol, 

1»» 

M.  A  F 

Rev.  W.  Vincent. 

IWiamonth        Discliai^ed^ 

1 

rriomaers'  Aid  Societv.... 

Portdinonlh  ...... 

1874 

M,&F. 

D.  W.  Ford,  Eftq.      i 

1 

MiHupi  fbr  the  Dfi«titate. .... 

Manor  Honse,  Dala^ 

■ 

ton.  N.  E 

1805 

F. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Baker. 

1 

iMft     SUIIard«hir«     1>U- 

# 

■^^^Kwl    Priaoners*  AJiI 

Conntv  Gaol,  Staf- 

^1 

^^^^^^^^ 

Ibni '  ....... . . 

1865 

1C.AF. 

Bev.  W.  Vincent. 

■ 

^^^HEtiiaii  iiatlies'  Fris^ 

Mn*.  Wt'^Uake,  The 

■  1-    «»¥kitinfc  A*^<m  i,alii>n    . . 

Fir^.  Ports  wood  .. 

P. 

Mra.  Weatlake. 

■       8oiithaiiipt4)u      Di>(  hai'jrrl 

Bonnigh            Gaol, 

1  > 

Prildoer»*  Aiil  i*ociet>' .... 

SontUampton *j 

1874 

H. 

Tlie  Governor. 
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LIST  OF   DISCHARGED   PRISONERS^   AID   SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND — 

OorUinued. 


NAME. 

PostAddreA 

When 
fbunded. 

Sex  of 
persons 
aided. 

Honorary 

SecrtJtary. 

Snrrey  Society  fbr  the  Em- 
ployment  and   Reforma- 
tion of  Discharged  Pris- 
oners   

House    of  Correc- 
tion, Wandsworth 
Common 

18S4 
1865 
1885 

187« 

1847 

1864 
1870 
1860 

M.&F. 
M.&F. 
M.&F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M.ftF. 

R.  Onslow,  Eaq. 

J.     CadwaUader^ 

Esq.                   ^ 
Rev.  J.  RichAKL- 

Usk  Discliargcd  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society 

Warwickshire    Discharged 
Prisonei-s'  Aid  Society. . . . 

West  Derby  Hnndred  DU- 
charged    Prisoners'    Aid 
Society 

Westminster         Memorial 
Renige 

West     Riding     Industrial 
Home  for  Discharged  Fe- 
male  Prisoners 

The  Gaol.  Usk 

County  Gaol,  War- 
wick  

Kirkdale,        Gaol, 
Liverpool 

Russell          House, 
Streatham,S.W.. 

Wakefield 

Wakefield     

■on. 
Rev.  O.  F.  Plgot^ 

W.    B.    Rankei^ 

Esq. 

Mn.  Godfrey  A^-. 
mitagt). 

Captain  G.  Ara^ft  . 

Rev"   W.    F.    IB. 

Bingham. 
Rer.  J.  PoanoB. 

West     Biding     Industrial 
Home     for     Discharged 
Male  Prisoners 

Wilts  Discharged  Prisoners' . 
AidSocietv;. 

Wilts  County  Gaol, 
Devises 

Worcestershire    PrUonors' 
Aid  Society 

County  Gaol,  Wor- 
cester  

7BXSON   COXGHE38   OF   ST.   LOUIS. 


Tbeatment  of   Discharged    Prisoners  —  Whether    their 
Antecedents  should  be  made  known  to  Employers* 

Bj  T.  B,  LL.  Bak£r»  yiAitlQg  JnatlcOi  EnglAua. 

Hr,  Barwiek  Baker,  one  of  the  enrliest  and  moit  though tfn!  am<^ng  the  friends  of 

reform  in  England^  has  oddre^sed  a  cotiiitiuiiieaiiun  to  his  ''  Brother  Jui^ticea, 

County'  of  Gloucestor/'  on  tbu  above  subject,  of  which  he  hni  furnished  a  copy 

secretary  of  the  N&tional  Prison  Asaociation,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  ia 

lied  below. 

Gmthtmn  :  Let  me  ask  a  share  of  your  consideration  for  some 
P<»iiflicting  principles  which  have  not  Ikh^h  very  iiiiich  dLscnissed  of 

ite,  though  ten  yeai^s  a^u  they  oeciipied  mucl  public  attention,  but 

hich  I  tkuik  it  is  time  should  be  aguiu  brought  to  notice,  and  their 
jr^Utive  value  determined. 

The  quei?tion  has  been  iuid  is^First,  whether,  when  a  prisoner 
\a&  uodergune  his  ulloted  sentence  uf  impiisunuient,  he  should  be 
coisidered  as  a  debtor  who  has  paid  his  debt  and  is  entitled  to  begin 
It  fnah  scoi*e — as  one  who  has  fully  atoned  for  all  the  wrong  done, 
ftud  i«  fit  to  be  received  hy  society  on  an  absolute  equalitj^  with  those 
who  have  alw^nys  lived  honestly  : 

Or.  secondly,  whether  it  is  not  deslnilile  for  the  siike  of  the  pi-is- 
mn,  qaite  as  much  as  for  the  s;ike  of  the  public*  that  both  the 
e  and  his  cuipkiyer  should  know  the  whole  troth,  so  as  to  avoid 
placing  too  great  temptation  in  the  way  of  his  (as  yet)  infirm 
hoDcsty,  pains  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to  find  him  work  in 
pljA3€s  of  not  much  trust,  w^here  his  weakness  is  known  and  guarded 
igaiast,  until  l>y  long,  steady  conduct  he  has  regained  the  chiu'acter 
he  had  for  a  time  forfeited  : 

Or,  thirdly,  whether  we  should  acknowledge  that  snch  a  man's 
:y  is  probably  infirm — that  he  is  not  as  desirable  an  employe 
«8we  could  wish — but  that  we  should  charitably  leave  him  to  get  a 
place  as  he  can,  perhaps  with  a  forged  character ;  at  any  rate  with- 
out warning  his  mEuster  of  the  risk  of  loss  he  is  running,  or  of  the 
risk  of  min  to  his  ser%^ant  by  exposing  him  to  temptatioas  which  his 
weakness  is  imable  to  withstand,  and  all  because  we  are  too  chari- 
table to  tell  the  truth. 

Now,  here  are  thi^ee  principles  and  three  courses  of  action.     All 
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have  liud  higlily  n^^pectahlo  suppcjiltTH  ;  all  have  hnd  public 


pro\ 


111 


llieir    day.      Lot  us  ('on.sicl(T   how    puhlic  o] 


HtUOll 


MB' 


i'liiuiptid  from  one  course   tu    miother ;  and,  what  u  not  cjuite  the 
same,  hut  often  comcB  to  the  same  tbingi  in  thr  lou^  run,   what  is  j 
right  and  true  and  ht'8t  for  luankiiRL 

Tht'  lii>^t  theory  wius  runu'stly  maintahicd  twenty  years  ago  by  I 
sotne  most  aniiaVde  frieuilH  of  mine  of  ihe   old   uUra-philaiithmpic  ] 
hchoiil,  who  had  great  tenderness  foi*  all  who  anlfinx-d.     They  held 
tluit  men  tnily  did  wrong  hiTause  they  were  not  kin*lly  treated,  and 
llijit  taking  a  burglar  into  ytnaryin'vk'c  as  plate-but k-rwonld  iiila I libly 
cure  liim  of  all  evil  propensities.     But  it  was  lu^ed  nioro  «trongl3%  m 
on  tho  (*ther  wide,  tlnit  Ihiis  wa«  not  fouml  to  be  the  eaiw?^  aiul  the     i 
burglar  wa/^  not  ciu'ed  ;    while  the  idi^a  uf  atoni'inent  for  wrong  done 
was  in  no  degree  applieahle,     A  man  may  (humanly  8pe4iking)iitono  I 
for  a  wrong  dtaie  by  a  full  rertjmpun.se  to  thepei-son  injuredt  and  by  I 
along  i'oui>ie  of  vohniiary  good  eontlnrt ;  *but  the  idea  of  atouc^' 
meut  by  Ixnng  shut  njj  against  hi^  will  in  a  cell  at  a  gi>?at  ailditional 
co»t»  instead  of  nx^ompense  to  the  soeiet)^  he  has  injuiTd,  iw  wholly 
inadmissible. 

Of  the  sLH^^ond  courHe  I  will  iniy  little  here,  cxecpt  that  I  adopted  ^ 
it  very  long  ago  as  my  own  lielief,  and  that  I  have  long  fought  forfl 
it  under  the  Inmners  of  sueh  men  as  Walter  Croflon  and   Matthew" 
Davenport  Ililh  and  in  some  ciiseH  in  the  houses  of  parliament  evea  i 
agamst  the  ministry  of  ihe  day. 

The  tliird  eours*e,  strange  to  my,  had  tor  a  time  its  strong  9up*| 
poders.     Many  wert^  tlie  rasi's  in  whieh  i>riHr>nc"i"8#  wlirn  convictixl, 
appealed  to  the  merey  of  the  ju<lge  or  magistrate,  anil  assured  him 
that  they  had  had  the  miatbrtune  of  Mug  in  prison  onee  or  twice! 
beftu'e,  that  they  had  nlways  eome  out  quite  reformed  and  din^iroua 
of  living  honestly  ;   hut  just  as  they   had  obtained  phiees  in  mo&t 
resptrtahk"  silualious  tif  high  ti'ust,  thusi.^  eruel  policemtni  ranje  and] 
told  the  truth,  and  lost  them  the  plaecs  they  had  obtained  by  n  lic^f 
and  left  them  no  clioiee  Imt  to  I'etnrn  to  rrime.     It  a]>p*rartHl  in 
many  of  the  argoments  usi*d  at  this  iK^riod,  that  nothing  was  con- 
sidered more  innocent  than  to  make  a  false  stiitement  or  use  a  faJfia 
clmnicter  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  employment  of  trust — nothing  i 
more  cruel  or  wicked  than  to  tell  the  truth,  if  it  dei>rived  a  man  of 
what  he  had  gained  Ivy  falsehood. 

Now  let  US  see  the  eourse  that  jnihlie  opinion  has  taken  for  twenty  j 
VLiirs  or  more,  and  if  I  rt^fer  too  nnuh  to  my  own  opiJiions  and  ti*t»l- 
iii^s,  believe  that  it  is  only  Ijeeause  I  wish  rather  to  speak  of  the 
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Ihings  I  have  seeu  and  kiiowu,  Ihtm  those  which  I  have  ouly  hetird 
at  e^ivoud-hniul 

In  1^5:^,  when  we  hogun  our  reforniatoiy  work,  I    Wiis   much 
Ihrowti  with  men  who,  iti  London  or  elsewhere,  were  engaged  in  the 
aofiiewbat  irregular  efibrt^  of  that  day  to  give  a  chance  of  honesty 
to  diaehai'ged  prisonei-s*     At  liiat  time,  and  for  some  yeans  befinxs 
tndc;  hud  Ixtni  dtdL  ein|)k>yment  wns  hard  to  prtwuie  even  by  ihe 
honest,  while  the  public  mind  feeemed  to  lie  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  all  the  ishade^  of  dishonesty  weie  equal,  and  that  if  a  nam  had 
ever  bet^n  in  pritiou  he  ought  lo  l>e  driven  away^quite  tbrcretfid  of 
the  fact  that  we  eould  not  Itill  him,  that  he  mast  ex i^jt  somewhere,  and 
that  for  eveiy  one  whom  they  drove  from  one  j)lace,  au(»ther  would 
pmbalily  be  driven  to  it  from  elsewhei-e.     The  only  h6pe  r»f  R'tbrma^ 
toiy  uumagers    in   ttiossc   daj-s    was    lo    send    onr    boy.s    out    as 
duigmutB  ;  and  hei'e  l)egau  a  difference  of  opinion  lietwecn  myself 
ami  mojst  of  my  friends,  they  holding  thut  it  was  a  gwat  advantage 
tbftt  they  would  Ix^giu  the  woi  hi  afresh,  with  an  untarnished  charac- 
tir,  while  I  regretted  that  they  would  not  have  the  wholesome 
ili!icil>line  of  ^^egaimng  a  chamder.     However,  before  any  of  our 
rf*f(»nnatory  boys  were  tit  to  send  out,  the  Crimean  war  had  car- 
ried off  large  numben:*,  empl(»yiuent  wjus  plentiful,  and  I  had  oppor- 
tottity  to  eaiTy  out  the  principle  I  had  always  advocated  of  finding 
irork  for  them  in  this  (*ountry.  with  mastei-s  who  knew  of  their 
failiDgSL     For  a  time  1  had  much  dithculty  ;  for  the  early  i*eforma- 
U)Ty  laws  did  not  give  us  the  powers  which  we  now  possess  of 
lic^Oiiing  them  on  trial ;  yet  even  then  I  never  sent  a  boy  trom  the 
refarmatoiy  without  tindiug  him  a  phice  of  work  where  his  charac- 
ter was  known-     This  I  considered  a  trinmpli  in  those  days^  till  it 
wu  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  extraordinaiy  succi^  with  difr 
diiirged  prisoners  in  London,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  rarely  found  even  a  difficulty 
in  getling  a  suitable  phice  for  any  boy  we  consider  tit  to  leave  us  ; 
but  we  iitrely.  if  ever,  wish  to  put  them  at  fii-st  in  places  of  trust 
AT  temptation.  We  have  always  held  strongly  that  a  boy  ought 
to  bo  considered  to  have  forleited  his  chanit*ter  by  the  act  for 
which  he  was  committed  to  us-— not  irretrievably,  l»ut  for  the  time  j 
Hid  that  this  character  can  be  regained,  not  by  his  suffering 
aa  involuntary  punishment,  not  by  good  behavior  while  under 
rogtnuut,  not  by  our  charitably  forgiving  and  l)egging  the  neigh- 
bors to  forget  or  conceal  Ote  truths  but  only  by  manfully  and  honestly 
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ackiiu\vletl^nii*]r  that  the  rhaim'tor  h  dQn^n'vvdly  doteriorat^il,  and] 
can  be  ixvslored  by  long  %^ohuilary  good  condiict  alone. 

In  addition  to  thb,  an  order  was  sent  us  about  18G0  to  mportj 
cvory  Chrii^tnias  to  tlit^  Ilotne  Olfii'c  the  present  slate  of  every  liuy 
whose  jsentt^nee  had  expired  within  three  yeai'^.     Ah  we  fi*equeJitly 
dischara:e  tliem  on   license  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  \he 
sentente,  this  sonietinies  eoinpels  us  to  keep  a  cIo!*e  wateh  on  them  i 
(generally  through  the  poliet^)  for  live  years  after  tlti*y  leave  u.sj' 
and,  ihongh  snine  of  my  refortualory  brethren  wert^  at  tii>it  friglit- ' 
ened  at  the  nieaisure,   I  think  tliat  all   now  allow^  that  thti  keeping 
onr  wateh  npon  them  for  s<'veral  year.s  (for  we  rarely  lo«e  sight  of 
one  of  them)  Ikls  a  far  tR^tUT  etfect  tliau  the  aHowiiig  them  to  ki*ep  1 
their  chanietem  weeret. 

Take  another  eai?<\  When  our  eolonie^  began  to  ob jei*.t  to  receiv- 
ingoureonviet:^— or,  whifh  w^as  the  truer  iviison.  when  inereai^ed  eom-| 
nieree  had  given  faeilitie^  for  c^mvieb  to  eneaiH^  and  return  homo  J 
unless  they  weixi  kept  in  prwon  at  a  far  higher  cost  and  w^ith  lesgl 
safety  than  they  wt^uhl  }>e  kept  at  in  Enghmd — the  gcivernnieut 
determined  to  try  tlie  system  of  a  tripartite  eientenee  ;  the  tii'bt  I*or- 
tion  to  be  pu^^ed  in  separation,  the  seeond  in  ujssjocnated  labor,  thel 
third  in  apjiarently  fiiMj  labor,  but  under  the  j*^u|ierviHion  of  the 
poliee* — /.  ^.,  that  a  uiun  on  leaving  priscai  nliouhl  not  ht^  free  to 
reconinienee  at  onee  liis  evil  coui-sei*,  (uit  t>lH)uld  be  watebe<l  for  a 
time,  and,  if  ncee.ssiiry,  his  libeity  i*ejstricted.  This  gocxl  inteutioDf  ■ 
hcjwever,  wan  not  earned  out  fc»r  many  years.  It  was  foimd  difjiruk 
to  pr*Hjm*e  at  that  time  ]>lace«  for  aih  if  their  characters  were  fairly 
stated,  and  the  authorities  wished  to  eseape  the  tix>uble  and  cost  of 
ktM-^ping  them  for  the  full  time  in  the  eonviet  piison  ;  m  they  gavoj 
them,  in  form,  a  license  or  tie ket-of- leave,  i>nleriiig  them  to  repoit 
themselves  t<*  the  police,  Imt  telliMg  them  at  the  smne  time  privately 
to  do  no  such  thing  ;  but  to  keep  their  own  secret,  and  get  eiuploy> 
ment  where  they  c<adtl  and  how  they  eon  hi. 

Here  w^e  have  the  great  t^'pical  experiment  t>f  the  i^ystem,  so  much 
extolled,  of  letting  a  man  find  his  own  way  l>aek  into  scKtiety  without 
any  slur  on  his  character,  or  rather,  let  us  sjiy,  with  the  staiu  C50U»  j 
cealed.  The  wlude  pit^s  of  the  country  bore  witness  for  many  ymm 
ki  the  wK^ched  failui'e  of  what  w^as  jK^rversely  called  the  ticket*of- 
leave  system,  but  which  ci>nsisted  simply  in  ignoring  the  good  pn> 
visions  of  the  tieket-of-lca%'e. 

Meanwhile,  Captain   (now   Sir  Walter)   Crofton   conuiieneedt    in 
18Mp   his  gi'Eud   systeiM  hi    Ireland,      Begiiuung   with   the   same 
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erroiiiids  as  oiir  English  !?)^tom.  he  simply  carried  the  system  unt, 
juhI  \Vu\  not  let  iIjc  ecmvict^  go  till  pluees  were  foiiinl  for  them,  and 
a  watch  wjis  cai-el'iiUy  kept  upon  theiin  the  cniployei^  of  the  con- 
\ictB  being  made  fully  nware  of  their  mitecedents.  In  1861,  1  went 
round  with  Biiroa  v(*u  Holtzendorff  jind  Colonel  Akn*yd  to  talk  with 
gjargi**  minil^er  of  tmde8inen  of  Duhlin,  some  of  a  veiy  high  elass,  who 
Imployed  disehai'ged  convicts*  and  they  t*>ld  ns  that,  though  at  titsil 
ihey  had  not  uiueh  liked  tnkhig  them,  they  now  hoped  never  to  he 

ilhout  eome  of  them  ;  at*,  th<niirh  they  did  not  trust  them  ^ith 
inoneVt  yet  lK?ing  under  watch  of  the  police,  and  fcM?ling  that  they 
vere  on  trial  to  i^effain  (heir  charat'ter,  they  were  more  to  lie  relied 
rmfi^r^cady  work  ttum  the  ordinary  workmen* 

I  need  not  hei^  expatiate  on  C'rofton^s  system.  It  has  I'xi'en 
approved  by,  I  Ixdieve,  every  civilizeil  nation  of  the  world,  has  Ivcen 
oirrifd  out  by  many,  and  is  being  gmdnidly  adopted  by  others. 
Within  the  bust  few  months  I  have  heard  that  a  ticket-of-leave,  with 
careful  stipeiTJsioir,  has  been  established  with  givat  succet?s  in  Swit- 
f^rlaatb  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  spi-ead  through  the  world. 

Let  me  state  another  ansG  wbci-e  the  charactei-s  of  discharged 
Hinoners  have  been  made  known  instead  of  Ix^i ng  concc^ded.  In 
''llirch,  IM4,  at  the  i-equcvHt  of  the  Reformatory  and  Kefuge  Union, 
Mr.  Mmmiy  Bn>wue  commenced  the  Metropolitan  Discharged 
Priiwaiet's'  Relief  Conunitltxv  with  the  h(niL*st  iletcrnnnjition  of  mak- 
ing known  to  the  emph»yer  the  character  of  eveiy  man  f(ir  whom  he 
kiiufl  a  place.  It  was  anticipated  that  he  would  get  employment 
for  but  few,  and  he  was  prei>aifd  to  be  contenled  with  small  success 
it  first,  if  he  conld  gai»i  that  small  portion  honestly*  Yet  what  was 
result?  During  the  eight  veal's  that  he  managed  it,  4,412 
jirisonern  weix?  paj^^^eil  through  his  hands,  and  not  one  of  thc^se  did  he 
thmw  Imck  on  society  witliont  linding  him  a  place  whei'e  he  conld 
earn  an  honest  living  if  he  i)leased,  with  his  character  and  his  weak- 
n(^  known — not  indeed  a  place  of  trust  smd  i'es|K>nsil>ility  for  which 
he  would  be  imfit,  but  a  place  whete  he  might  ix^gain  a  chai-ucter, 
and  whei^  we  may  tairly  siiy  that  a  large  proportiftn  did  so,  as  of 
wsirlv  3»<H1C>  men  who  wert?  assisted  on  their  drsi'htnge  from  Cold- 
Imth  Fields  prison  only  about  five  i>er  cent,  wei^  re-committed  at  all, 
itfid  of  those  many  wen*  so  for  only  slight  (»Hens^'S,  From  the  time 
this  system  eommenciHl.  although  out  of  the  11,000  or  12,000 
aouually  discharged  tVom  Coldbath  Fiehls  prison  only  about  400 
hive  sought  the  aid  of  the  society,  we  have  ceased   to  hear  the 
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formerly  coiiKtaitt  compluintft  of  men  he'mg  tbrced  to  it>tiim  to  crfm^ 
ill  eonwotjuctiro  of  theii*  not  iKJing  alile  to  ^et  honciit  work. 

I  liiH'd  Imrtiiy  vvfcr  to  the  change  in  pitblie  opinion  (led  on  hy  the 
i<uecrttii  of  the  I R'lbre- mentioned  measnret!),  -whieh  haa  buiictioned  the 
pnm'nt  *systern  of  police  super vii!*i on  of  liiibitiiMl  eriminals.     Tliongh 
very  iniiHnlk'tly  earrietl  out  ua  yet  tbRnighont  En*]jland,  it  htm  becaj 
allowed,  in  all  placew  wbei'e  paim  have  been  taken  with  it,  to  be 
gi*eat  0Uece«». 

Now  I  would  iitik  for  your  eonsidenition  whether — if  these  facfai 
Ik?  fairly  staled,  a^i  I  believe  I  hem  to  be,  and  if  no  other  HncU  ejui  be 
shown  on  the  other  side,  and  I  am  aware  of  none  such — we  are  notfl 
justifiiul  in  eoucliuliug  that  it  is  not  ruinous  to  <liscliarpeil  pnsonei-a, 
but,  on  the  other  bund,  ijetter  lor  them  iu  the  iony  run,  a**  well  m^ 
safer  for  the  publie^  that  their  character  should  be  known,  mid 
they  should  be  taken  at  theh"  true  and  not  a  fictitious  value?     It^ 
appears  that  the  puhlie   nihid   luis  eonie  round  very  much  to  this  , 
opiuioii.     But  there  is  anolber  view  yet  to  be  taken  into  aeeount. 

Which  is  the  moi-e  honest  mid  true  eoui-se,  and  the  luoty  likely  to 
give  safety  to  the  puljlic  ?     If  we  ^nd  a  shilling  of  doubtful  ap|)e4tr- 
auce  in  our  purse,  is  it  more   houesl  to  sluitlle  it  with  souie  othemj 
and  try  U)  pass  it  to  a  stmnger,  or  to  take  it  Uj  a  bank  and  ask  if  itj 
be  good  or  no  ?     If  we  have  a  horse  of  dangerous  vice,  is  it  quit©  ] 
honest  to  st^ll  him  without  warning  thi?  buyer  of  his  danger  ?     If  we 
have  eiiuse  to  suspeet  that  nn  ox  is  likely  to  sicken  with  the   rinder- 
pest, have  we  a  right  to  svW  him  to  a  drover  to  take  to  a  distant 
market?     If  we   kuyw   that   a   man's  honesty  is,  to  say  the   least,. 
somewhat  iulirm,  have  we  a  right  to  ''  leave  hiui  to  get  work  as  he 
best  can;'^  prolwibly  by  a  dii'eet  lie,  at  any  rate  in  iguorance  of  his] 
weakncfi^i? 

But  1  shall  be  told  timt  charity  iTrpiires  us  to  bo  kind  mid  forgiv. 
ing  to  those  wlio  have  erred,  and  above  all  to  do  nothing  to  hintk'tr 
their  getting  an  honest  hvelihood*     Now  true  charity  is  a  quality  I 
greatly  honor ;  but  when  charNy  consists   in  a  mtpprt^mio  vet%   I 
greatly  doul)t  its  truth,  or  its  Ixnng  benetieial  in  the  long  ruu*     We, 
have  seen  that  iu  the  ease  of  reformatuiy  b<jys,  of  ticket-ipf-kuive  menl 
in  England  and  Ireland,  of  discharged  prisoners  in  London  and  else- 
where,  and  of  men  under  police  supervision,  they  luv  not  pinz'ventt^d  j 
from  gaiuiug  an  honest  living  Ity  the  (iivi  of  their  characters  l>eing| 
known*     They  may  not  find  places  quite  so  ea^i^ily  ;  they  will  uolj 
otlen  gain  places  of  trust ;  but  they  caJi  and  do  tiud  places,  and  Uiey 
are  saved  from  a  terrible  and  not  very  unrivquent  danger. 
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If  a  man  has  got  a  place  without  his  antecedeDts  being  know^Ut 
aiid   liy  ^oml  conduct  bits  gamed  tlie  e.sieeni  of  his  mtii?ter  mid  is 
highly  trifcstcd,  and  then  is  i-ecu^rnizcd  by  sonic  riii*c*ul  who  hns  seen 
him  ill  the  dock  and  threatr'na  to  pcjieh  and  demands  hush-money, 
the  poor  wivt4'h  k  entii-ely  in  the  iiiscaVs  hands,  and  may  V»e  driven, 
finrt  to  give  np  every  shilling  he  hits  stivcd,  and  after  that  to  plunder- 
ing his  master  to  any  extent^ — to  pi*evcnt— what  ?     AVhy,  to  pi*event 
the  trtith  from  litfing  known.      Had  he  never  conce^iled   or   been 
lUowfd  toconceid  the  truth,  he  would  have  riseji  more  slowly,  but 
he  would  have  l)een  sjife. 

But  another  ol»jcction  i^  made  to  letting  the  trnth  be  known.  It 
is  said  that  the  judge  or  chainiian  or  jusitice  has  pa^^cul  a  dc»nt<'nce  of 
impriaooment  on  the  prisoner  which  is  exactly  adequate  to  the 
^Sgomy  and  therefore  the  additional  labor  and  caix?  of  honestly 
regaitm^  a  chamder  known  to  be  damaged,  would  be  so  much  in 
maem  of  the  pioj^er  degree.  Surely  this  ol»jwtion  cjumot  l»e 
illowed?  Can  we  feel  sure  that  our  judgft§  and  juijitict^  can  wtigh 
ai!CurHlely  the  heinonsne$«  of  the  eriiue  and  the  pain  of  iraprisonnient 
00 » to  adapt  exactly  the  degree  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  yet 
YfSam  them  eivtlit  for  l3eing  able  to  take  into  account  the  additional 
trDihfe  of  regaining  a  chanicter,  and  shortening  the  impris^ainient 
m  proportion  ? 

But  if  80,  how  great  will  lie  our  gain  in  ever3^  way  ?  We  have 
kng  accepteil  iniprihomneul  :w  our  only  piuii>shnient  for  cn'me*  Yet 
we  ouuiot  deny  thtit  it  is  nearly  as  uusatibfactor}'  a  remedy  as  we 
$10  illiagine ;  that  it  is  very  c(»stly  to  the  honest  (nearly  600,000/. 
if^ar  for  gaols,  mid  al>uve  100,000/.  for  con\icts,  besides  the  cost, 
which  cimnot  l>e  estimated,  of  the  maintenance  of  their  families  by 
lie  unions) ;  that  it  ijs  unet^ual  in  its  degi"ee  of  i>ain,  one  man  feeling 
tirec  or  four  times  iis  nuich  jmin  as  another  under  the  mwm  sentence ; 
tkt  it  has  little  i*eforniatory  effect ;  and  that  its  deterrent  eflect — 
the  only  one  it  has — is  .very  unceitain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taijk 
of  res^anmg  a  chaixtcter  costs  not  a  s(7iis  to  the  honest ;  it  stinuilates* 
almost  compels,  a  mini  into  a  high  and  ennobling  work ;  it  fixes  in 
bi^  mind,  and  those  of  othei-s,  the  vahte  of  a  cftaracter  by  the  diffi- 
fluhy  of  regaming  it ;  and  it  I'endem  tar  more  safe  those  who  Inive 
more  or  Utss  regained  this  prt»cicuis  character.  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  more  of  the  costless,  safe,  and  i"c^formatoiy  punishment  we  ciui 
Miliastitute  tor  om*  present  exjx'mive  and  useless  system,  the  better? 

It  has  long  l^een  the  geueml  rule  of,  and  ordei^  to,  the  police,  that 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  possiUe,  **al>staiu  from  all  intrrtViouce  " 
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with  dist^lKivgf'J  prkouei^  ov  coiivieta.  I  do  not  tliiiik  it  has  cfvcr 
been  t-lojirly  Htuted  wht^tliei",  if  :i  polioeiium  knvw  tluit  a  diHchai-ged 
swindler  were  employed  m  ciUsliier  iit  n  Imiik,  it  would  Ik*  his  duty 
to  inform  the  manager  or  no.  Forgive  my  siiymg  that  I  think  this 
requires  to  he  rcetiiied  ;  not  by  the  |x>h*ce  thenii*elves,  but  by  the 
rw:*onimendation  of  the  justieeg.  There  i^till  exi^it  among  us  many 
l>efipie,  though  their  numbers  are  gi^catly  diminished,  who  would  at 
onec  niise  the  ciy  of  *'eruel  pobcel  ^'  and  any  eiy,  however  unjust 
or  al)«urd*  against  so  extix^mely  valuable  a  tiody,  is  to  be  avoided. 
If  it  be  done  at  all,  it  should  Ix^  l>y  an  order  uf  quarUT  sewsioiit*: 
**That  the  superintendentd  of  poliee  t^hoidd  use  what  meiuis  thej'' 
fiurly  can  to  tjbtain  ^jlaee-6  i>f  l^jnest  work  for  diseliarged  eonvieta  or 
prisonei's,  houewtly  aequainting  the  employerb  wilb  the  einMm)8tanc€H 
of  the  caae ;  but  that  if  it  «hall  eonits  to  their  knowledge  that  any 
dis<?harged  eonvict  or  pn8oner  be  t  mployed  in  any  situation  whei'e 
it  ia  prol>able  that  the  employer  ii*  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  be  shall 
(if  you  pleaiie,  after  consultation  with  the  chief  coniJttable)^  with  due 
privjiey  and  delieacy,  acquaint  such  employer  with  the  facts ;  and 
that  copies  of  tliis  order  nhoukl  ije  n*ad  or  given  to  all  prisoners  dis- 
charged fifan  gaol,  and  all  eonvietis  licensed  to  the  county.'- 

Were  this  done,  1  have  little  doubt  that  the  justice  and  utility  of 
the  mciLsure  would  Ix*  sotai  ivcognized ;  that  discharged  convicts  and 
priscinersi  would  find  work  quite  iis  readil}'  »i.s  hcretororc,  though  not 
in  places  of  tni.st ;  and  that  the  tawk  of  n^ffaming  a  chat'acler  w^oidd 
Ije  an  excellent  autetitute  for  »onie  portion  of  the  impriboiantfut 
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5,  Whether  Chime  ought  to  be,  akd  can  be,  Extirpated  bt 

SOCIETT  ? 
BjWuJLtAM  WjLTson^  E«q.,  ex-dtieriir  of  Aberdeaoalilre,  Scotland. 

WTiUe  ibrwidj  since  Ihc  Congress  of  St,  houh^  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
BiMing  of  the  jienuanciit  Ijitemaiiunal  Penitentiary  CommisBion  at  BnisselBj  the 
aecrctary  imid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  fur  tlie  purpose  of  having  an  interviovr  with 
cjL^bcrUf  Watson,  whose  labors  in  bt'hall  of  neglected  and  expo»Lfl  children  in  Aber- 
deen, have  given  him  «o  wide  and  hoaorablu  a  funic.  After  passing  four  hours  with 
bio  it  hia  residence,  Pforton  Howies  Ralho^  seven  milcH  from  Edinburgh,  on  his 
moni  10  thEt  eitv  the  secreury  adUrvsottd  to  him  the  following  noie  :  *'  The  Doug- 
lia Hotel,  Edinburgh,  June  18th,  1874,  My  Dear  Mr.  WaUon— In  my  very  interest- 
ing con  Tersdt  ion  with  you  this  alle moon,  among  other  striking  remark'tf  you  made 
which  iropresaed  roc  profoundly,  viz. :  *  That  there  ought  to  be  no  auch 
jits  erime ;  aociety  should  prevent  it  entirely,'  Such  n  remark,  coming  from  an 
ary  man^  would  have  produced  little  effect,  but,  made  hy  Sheriff  Wataon^  it 
Ucd  me.  I  had  never  d.ired  to  extend  my  hopea  even  us  far  as  your  faith  neema 
I»f0.  Reflecting  on  your  observation,  I  said  to  myself,  the  sheriff  muMt  have  a  the- 
ory upon  thU  subject ;  he  h  not  a  nindom  talker.  I  confbjw  that  I  am  curious  to  learn 
yidr  Ibeory^  ftad  to  know  the  process  by  which  you  think  nuch  a  result  attainable* 
Mij  [(then,  venture  to  a&k  what  agoncies  you  would  employ  for  the  accom)iUshment 
gf  la  object  so  blessed  in  itself,  and  m>  much  to  he  dejiired  by  all  good  men  ?*' 
h  reply  to  the  above  request,  Mr.  Watson  has  commanlcated  the  following  paper. 

My  belief  in  the  ultimate  ceasstjon  of  crime  h  foiiiKled  on  the 
coonctitui  that  an  aiisrvxr  will  In*  given  to  tho  jifn^^er  daily  i-epeated 
by  ten  thousand  tongiu^t  "Thy  kiiiixdotii  come.  Thy  will  \w  iloue(»a 
CATthas  it  is  done  in  heaven/*  thai  kingdom  bt'iiig  one  <if  iighteonfc*- 
ii«ss,  from  which  all  evil  i*ill  be  excluded.  If  wp  do  not  hope  for 
and  expect  such  an  answer,  what  are  you  luid  I  and  many  others 
ktbaritig  for?  SuitIj  not  the  mere  ahatemeait,  but  the  totiil  extiiie- 
liofi,  of  crime ;  and  to  that  end  we  are  striving  to  leani  the  moral 
and  social  laws  by  Avhich  the  world  Is  governed  ;  and  having  learned 
tlnjm  ourselves,  to  teach  otiiei-s  to  know  them  nbo,  !?o  that  hy-and- 
by  all  may  come  to  know  them,  and  neither  throngh  willt\ilnt^  nor 
^orance  will  any  of  them  he  broken,  becaust*  all  will  clearly  9oe  the 
nil  of  bresiking  them*  Till  this  time  arriv*>;  our  business  is  to 
inquire,  '*  What  is  crime?  what  ai'e  ite  tenses?  and  how  is  it  to  be 
prevented  V 

Crime  is  any  act  done  with  the  felonious  intent  of  injuring  the 
person  or  property  of  another ;  for  acts  enjoined  or  forbidden  l)y  the 
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stiite  for  the  ; 


(1  social  well-h 


IV 


of  tlip  roiiimiinity 
no  one  ii^  injured,  thouirh  s;iiictiont'd  hy  pains  and  iKniJillit>f  are  not  — 
crimes,   and  their  puiiisbinent  often  eaii^es  nujro  evil  limn  goocL^ 
It  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  soeijd  or  politieid  ends  to  require 
the  re^Lstralion   of  liiilhs,   deaths  and  niarriaireH,  and  to  forbid  llioj 
brating  of  earprtis,  rugs,  and   inati*  aft«'r  eight  fj'elctrk  in  the  inorti*] 
ing,  and  to  punish  the  viohxtors  by  fine  and  impilsonnient ;  but  nc 
man  of  common  sense  would  eall  the  omission  or  eomnuMBiim  of  the 
acts  criminal T  *jr  judge  bu^hly  of  tht>i*e  who  omitted  or  e#jnimitted  ^ 
them.  I 

Limiting  crimes,  therefoi'^,  to  felonious  wrongs  done  to  others,  it 
is  obvioiLs  that  they  iu*e  of  two  kinds,  and  are  eauHi-d  by  two  diHei 
cnt  setij  of  motive^i.     The  one  eloiw  are  injuriuns  to  thi*  pei-8on»  l^>eingj 
caused  by  the  malevolent  atfeetions ;  the  other^  uijurious  to  prof 
erty,  being  eansed  by  the  ae(pii,sitive  propensities »     To  guard  againatl 
and  prevent  the^ie  diHerent  kinds  of  utlentses,  iliflerent  mode^  of  puu- 
iBhment  and  prevention  nniat  l)e  afiplied.     8tate«uien  seem  not  to 
be  aware  of  this,  and  henee  they  enact  laws  the  tentleiiey  of  which  | 
is  to  aggravate  the  evil-?  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

This  will  lie  seen  in  our  intjuiry  into  the  caiii^etj  of  crime.     Thai 
fer  grcater  nund>er  of  crime^s   resulting  in  injuiy  to  the  lyei-son— I 
indeed,  it  may  !>e  said,  nearly  the  whole  of  them— are  eaus<*d  by  the 
uitemperate   use   of  intoxicating   drink'^,  exciting  the  ira.scible   and 
cond>ative  facuHics  beyond  the  power  of  tlu'  will  to  controL     The 
far  greater  number  of  the  violatitma  of  the  rights  of  projxTty  ore 
connnitted   by  pei>?on^  who,  by  the  neglect  of  the   state   and   the 
church,  ait^  left  in  8Uch  a  btato  ol'  iguorance  and  want,  that,  uinible 
to  help  themselves,  they  thhik  theniselve«  obliged,  for  their  support, ' 
to  prey  on  the  property  of  othei>^ 

A  thought fy!  writer  sayn  that  we  might  have  vast  hopcvs  for  niau- 
kiud,  in  the  futun%  if  man  would  only  take  time  to  look  aboMt  him. 
It  Is  thus  that  the  statesman  can  do  so  mneh  for  in^.  His  maiu  Idea 
ought  to  be,  to  render  lite  n^ore  ea,sv  to  all  the  peujde  whom  he 
has  to  govern,  and  to  give  them  more  tiuie  for  thought,  ff»r  t'ujo^^- 
nient»  aud  for  discovery.  Hut  looking  at  recent  legishition,  on© J 
is  temptt*d  to  say  that  the  time  of  the  statesman  has  t>een  iMxaipied] 
in  restraining  thought,  enjoyment,  and  discovery  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  based  un  (^rronetJULs  principles^  and  prodncijig  injurions  I'esulta, 
~"        -     "     "  -  L*tment  idvestothe  idle  and  intern* 


poor-! 


giv< 


perate  a  claim  fiji'  support  from  the  sober  aud  industrious.    It  ^'ts  thai 
poor  against  the  rich  and  the  rich  against  the  pcmr,  thus  dcistxoyliig  1 
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ttll  kimllj  Ji^Mnimthv  between  them,  anil  ohligiog  the  rich  to  oppose 
c^verj*  pob^ible  obstacle  to  the  siipi>os<Hl  tkctitiout^  elainis  o(  I  lie  pt>oi\ 
Thegeaeriil  and  local  jiolice  acts,  difiering  in  many  pjirtietilars,  a*ri*ee 
111  contaiutng  a  great  many  triHing  enaetnieat^,  the  uncoufteious  vio- 
latirm  of  which  can^ses  a  xmt  amount  of  peciiniaiy  1oj«  aod  pei'sonal 
suffering  to  tin*  poor  ignorant  vitjlatoi-j^,     . 

Are  these  thingH  so  ?     By  the  injudicious  admiiiiHtmtioii  of  tJie 
pKir  laws,  by  inadequate  allow auees  to  the  age«l  and  intinii,  and  by 
tke  indiscriminate  application  of  the   odious  poors  htiuse  test,  many 
wenkly  men  and  women,  diverted  wives,  and  mothei's  of  illegitimato 
ehihlreiii  are  compelled  to  beg  and  steal,  thereFiy  cansing  loss  and 
dmuige  to  the  fanners  and  othern  in  rural  districts.     The  head  con- 
gbibte  reiwrts  that  thtire  are  about  20,1)00  v/igmuts  within  the  limits 
of  the  cotmtry  jiolice,  of  >vhoin  about  22  i>er  cent,  iire  children,  who 
are  faM  treacling  in  the  footste|3s  of  their  pai*ent«,  most  of  them  being 
WTtbout  ednejitiini  of  any  kind,  except  in  begging  and  stealhig.    He 
iirrther  reports  that  the  trespass  act,  passc^d  for  the  prevention  of 
\iigTancy.  is  of  little  avails  tliere  l»eing  so  many  w'ays  of  evading  it. 
The  general  and  local  jwlice  lu^ts  cause  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
miml>er  of  commitments  and  JTctmmnttnents  to  prison,  to  the  great 
\m  and  prejudice  of  otlrndciN.      The  pi^pnlation    of  Scotland  in- 
d  from  3,062,21*4  in  1861.  to  3,358,613  in  1871  ;  theineretwe 
Vcing  almost  wholly  of  the  tow*n  jKvpidation,  who  are  alone  affi*cted 
bv|K>liee  legislation.     The  average  yearly  nnmlier  of  commitments 
to  all  the  prisons,  din'ing  the  five  years  ending  1861,  wt\B  18,375  ; 
the  Dumlx'r  committed  during  1870  was  28,850,     The  avenige  num- 
ber of  recommit  men  t'J    during  the  live  years  was    8,01}* ;    din'ing 
1870,  it  was  14.><04.     Of  the  tii^t  numben  654  had  been  ci>nnnitted 
twoitj  times  and  upwards,  and  of  the  latter.   1.230  had   Ix'cn  so 
niitteil.     The  preventive  means   in   operation,    industrial   and 
Wonnotor)^  schools,  had  kept  down  the  connnitments  of  juveniles, 
while  the  j)olice  acts  had  hici^iised  the  mnnber  of  adults.     The  aver- 
numlx^r  of  juveniles  under  18  years  of  age  was^  during  the  live 
yitD>  2,206,  and  during  1870  the  numl)er  was  2,72(*  ;   while  the 
igenuml>er  of  adults  above  21,  din-ing  the  five  yeai^,  was  14,012, 
dtiring  1870  the  numl>er  wms  22.550.     Thei*e  can  be  no  donbt 
lat  a  \*ast  pn>jK>rtion  of  these  law  breakei-s  comnn'tted  their  offenses 
through  ignonmce  ;   tor  though  it  is  the  admitted  righl  of  the  state 
to  punish,  yet  it  ia  the  state's  evident  duty  to  uistnict.     But  while 
the  state  is  sutHciently  free  and'easy  in  the  eicercise  of  the  right,  it  is 
slack  in  the  performmice  of  the  duty.      Of  the  2SM()  com- 
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tiijitncnt^  in  1870,  21,784  wot-e  of  pcii^ons  who  could  not  read  at 

or  could  only  read  with  difficulty  ;   and  26,^20  could  not  writA^, 
could  liicnOy  bigu  llieir  uuiiici*,  or  write  with  tlitficully. 

The  trifling  character  of  a  vast  nuniWr  <jf  the  oirt*us«'^8,  whi^ 
rwultml  in  iniprii^oument,  m  nhown  by  tlic  tiu-t  that  during  1^7< 
11,740  of  tlic  «ciUcucc>>  were  for  periodd  not  exceeding  .-sixty  thiyi 
and  13,1*08  were  for  indefinite  pcriodsi  ou  aci^ount  of  the  parti 
having  Im^cu  unahle  to  |iay  the  fine,s  iniposi>d,  ortind  security  for  tboj 
good  conduct.  Yet,  notwithiitandiug  the^e  nnineroui^  l>t*tty  of!en£ 
and  repeated  inipriswjrnnetitti,  there  wiis  no  increaM?  of  8eriuU8  erin: 
During  tlie  five  years  the  average  nuniber  m«nteuced  to  iaipr 
ment  for  a  year  and  ui»wardH,  was  2(i5,  and  to  p?nal  .s**rvilude  288« 
while  dui'ing  187U  tJie  nunilxn'  sentenced  tcj  the  Uke  jK?riod8  of  lt\ 
priiionment  wm  327,  and  to  ijenal  t«.'rvitude  227  ;  thiit*  ishowing  ti 
the  really  eriniinal  population  18  by  no  rneaas  large,  and  is  evident 
not  on  the  inereiwe,  and  giving  encouragement  to  as  to  jwi'seveiti 
our  labor  of  well-doing.  There  can  be  littli^  doubt  tliat  I'rime 
nminly,  if  not  solely,  caused  by  ignorance,  {joveity,  inteiniieiuijc 
and  vieiou.s  legislation,  and  that  it  can  only  be  pr-eventcd  by  i'rdjghu»n, 
ing  the  ignorant,  providing  for  the  e.ssi^ntial  w^ants  of  the  poor,  tntii^. 
ing  the  intenipenite  to  li«  mb^*  and  saving,  and  adjusting  puiiis^ 
ment  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  otrense. 

These  things  hnvo  not  l)ecn  done,  and  the  question  is,  h(»w  ar'e  thej 
to  Ije  etl<x'ted  ?  It  may  be  safi*fy  uj:S8umed  that  it  is  much  better  ain 
cheaper  to  prevent  than  to  punish,  for  punishment,  alwaj^  cmtiy,  i 
not  always  productive  of  the  results  hoped  for  and  tnlended.  To  p 
vent  crime,  the  natun-  of  man  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  etR 
of  the  laws  tliat  regulate  hfa  conduct  anxiously  olx^rvcd,  my  that  w| 
may  be  titly  qualified  to  cultivate  the  faeultics  tinit  tend  to  his  w^el 
doing,  and  inqxHle  the  development  and  growth  of  tlios(^  that  tenil  to 
eviU  I  am  persuadiul  that  these  laws  are  of  (hvinc  origin,  and  asuni- 
fonn  in  their  eflects  m  the  law^s  of  the  physical  universe,  and  that  tJm 
happint^sH  or  misiTy  f*f  inankind.  in  wdiat^^^ver  state  or  condition,  <tc|H>nJii, 
in  a  great  iU'gree,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  nieiisum  or  extent  of  the 
oliedirnce  paiii  to  iheni ;  wem  it  not  so,  we  woidd  w^ork  altogetlier  iu 
tJjo  dark,  exi>eciing  good  out  of  evil,  and  evil  out  of  good,  und 
innking  the  moral  world  a  jx?rfi>ctly  insoluble  enigma,  How^  vaatly 
iiuportiuit  it  ii>i  theivfore,  to  know  them,  and,  knowing  theni^  to  ac^ 
aceoitling  to  their  dictates.  But  human  law^s  are  oflcn  oppfieied  totJn 
divine,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  disastrous  resulti^  must  ensue.  Wtf 
cveiy  day  see  laws  made,  tir  meant  to  Im  made,  for  the  promotiott 
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man's  happiness,  but  not  being  in  accordance  with  his  mond 
tiature,  they  only  tend  to  the  production  of  misery.  This  b  i^emark- 
ahly  the  case  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  ^iiippoil  of  the  poor,  and  (lie 
edtication  of  the  young.  The  poor  must  always  be  with  U8,  for  no 
an  arnuigemeuts  eau  prevent  old  ;ige,  iutirniity  and  indigence ; 
through  obedience  to  the  divine  inipul^^e  of  benevolence,  regii- 
tile«]  by  tfie  promptings  of  enlightened  judgment,  the  downwai*d 
pith  to  the  grave  might  l>e  made  smoolher  and  more  eui^y ,  and  much 
iBToluntary  crime  be  prevented.  I  have  known  aged  women,  who  had 
no  other  it:vting  place  th;i|i  the  prison,  the  dm>m  of  which  had  hanlly 
been  closed  on  letting  them  out,  when  they  had  to  he  opened  again 
to  let  them  in — they  having  openly  comnntte<l  theft  to  obtain  the 
ibelterit  atlbixied — a  siiclter  winch  they  could  procure  no  \\4iere  elise, 
limofit  civilized  nations  charity  is  reckoned  a  virtue,  and  in  most 
Visions  it  is  a  commanded  duty  ;  80  it  is  plain  that  the  care  of  the 
agr<l  and  intimt  should  be  taken  fi'om  the  mmanimthetic  and  given 
to  the  sympathetic— that  is,  it  shouhl  be  taken  from  the  piu'ochijtl 
iioard,  composed  of  rate  payei-s,  and  given  to  the  church,  or  i\^igiouH 
body,  to  which  they  re8|x^ctively  belouff.  By  such  transference  tire 
)igd  claims  of  the  pauix»r  would  he  nnnoved.  the  unseemly  contests 
Mw^en  pairi>ei^  and  poor  law  inspectons  prevcntjed,  and  the  costly 
nachinery  of  the  poor  law  entii'cly  abidished. 

It  may  lie  obj*,x;ted  that  numbers  of  the  jjoor  do  not  l>elong  to  any 
religious  body,  and  so  have  no  one  to  look  to  for  tlie  supply  of  their 
wjobKb.  But  to  lie  without  rtdigion,  and  separated  from  all  religious 
fdbwBhip,  are  evils  of  the  gi-avest  sort,  and  no  efforts  should  be 
tfmi  ti>  conntemct  them*  To  this  end,  1  know  no  better  way  than 
toksftTBthem  to  the  kindly  sympathy  that  would  be  awakened  under 
ifree,  voluntaTy  system  for  those  who  stood  in  need  of  temporal  and 
ifijurittiftl  comfoi-t  and  assistance. 

Then  national  edue^itiou  should  be  extended  and  acbipted  to  all 
elttMas,  especially  to  the  poorest,  who  are  most  exiiosed  to  the  evils 
if  from  ignonmce  and  want.  But  the  education,  even  of  the 
n,,,i. .-do  working  classes  under  the  late  education  act,  is  exceed- 
ittjiy  meagre,  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  these  ai-e  not  brought  within  reach  of 
tl»  poorest,  who  most  need  the  cultivation  of  their  moral,  religious 
lad  physical  powers,  to  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market  with  those  who  have  had  greater  home  and  scliool  atlvantagos- 
industrial  school,  after  the  Alierdeen  model,  hm  been  found  to  Ik^ 

»D  suited  for  the  education  of  the  destitute,  whose  parents  are 
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imable  to  pny  school  favn,  or  even  to  provide  eufllcieiit  ftKid  anc 
clothiiitr  to  ciiaUle  their  L'liildi'eii  to  attend  any  t'oinnion  day  BcliooLJ 
In  the  iiidiLstrial  .stihool,  food  mid  necessary  elothing  arc  given,  and' 
the  children  receive  moral,  religions  and    iJitelleetuul  iri.sl ruction 
during  tour  lionrs,  jiiid,  in  return,  give  five  bourn*  work  in  aneh  kind 
o(  hand  lalxir  jls  they  are  capable  ot"  pert'onning.     In  sneh  a  sehool 
the  di:sripline  shoukl   Ih*  gentle  Init  firm,      Nothijig  8ubdn<'S  the 
mnnly    like    kindness.     The   ehildren  should   be   taught   to   readg  A 
wnte  and   cipher  with  ea^e  and  aecuraey  f  to  speak  the  truth  and  ■ 
i*e»pect   the    proixM'ty    of    otliers  ;    to    be    well    aequainted    with 
geography  and  the  products  of  ditferent  countries;  to  know  the fl 
elements  of  geology  or  y<iine  other  phy^sieal  or  nutm-al  seienee  ;  and 
to  exercise  their  bodily  powers  in  rnnningT  leaping^  and  swimming* 
Girls  should  lie  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clotbeSi  and  to 
cook  their  own  and  the  himily  food.     St>  trained  and  educated^  they 
will  see  the  iniportjuiee  and  necessity  of  seif-relianee,  and  be  enabled  ^ 
to  enter  the    lalior  market  with   the  eonseiousncss  that  thoy   eanf 
compete  with  the  children  of  the  better  conditionej   cla&ses,  who, 
seeing  the  eompetitoi-s  they  have  to  meet,  will  strive  to  maintain,  by 
improved  edueation,  the  .su[)eri(>rity  they  now  possiv^  ;  and  thi 
heallhy  and  hunorabk'  rivalry  will  Ix*  ci^eutetl. 

But  such  is  the  sad  state  of  many  of  the  hipsed  clnsses.  that  thf 
are  unable  to  give  their  childrt^n  any  support  after  leaving  st.'hoel 
and  getting  into  employment.     This  is  ttften  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
eamiogs  derived  from  it  ai'e  insutficient  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and,  having  no  one  to  look  to  fur  help,  they  are  ai>t  to 
fell  back  into  the   ranks  of  the  idle  and  vicious,  out  of  wbieh  their 
previous  tnrining  had  enabled  them  to  esc^ipe.     To  aid  su<^h.  an 
institution  was   lately  established  in    E<linhurgh,   which  provides  a 
home  tor  them,  giving  food  and  (clothing,  and   ivceiving  the  whole 
of  the  wages  earned,  if  leh«  than  the  sum  expended  on  their  ^iceount. 
ThiB  iustitution  hajs  been   attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  j 
mieeess,  but  as  it  is  kept  \\p  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  theiie] 
is  ditHcnIty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds. 

If  all  these  means  for  the  pn^vention  of  crime  fail  in  their  intended 
effect,  punishment  calculated  to  deter  and  reform  nmst  be  iTUiKisi^d  ;  i 
ami  it  ought  to  be  a  [>rinciple  in  all  punishment  to  require  the  wrong* 
doer  to  eouipcnsate,  as  far  as  possilile,  the  loss  or  injury  sustained  by 
the  i>arty  aggrieved*  imd  such  rcHtitution  should  be  made  l>efoiX!  any 
'  th<'  tine  or  value  of  labor  goes  into  the  pockets  of  t* 
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6.  BeFOBMATORT  PlUSON  DliK^IPLOfE — WHAT    18  IT,    AND   BY  WHAT 

Agencies  to  be  attained  ? 

Bf  Z,  U.  Brockwat,  eX'Superlnteudeoi  of  the  Detroit  House  of  CorreoUon. 

The  reformat iun  of  prisoner  is  one  of  the  rei^ognized  purposes 
ofiiuprisoumetit  througliout  the  civilized  worhL  It  kenjoioerlhy 
the  t!Oimtitutioti  of  stnenil  of  tlie  states  of  our  Union  ;  modem 
le^isltilion  aims  at  it ;  and  the  popular  uiiiul  responds  to  the  idea. 
But  no  practically  refomiative  prison  isystem  prevails  any when^  in 
I  ^  Uuited  States  ;  imieh  douht  of  the  possibility  of  siueh  a  system 
exidU;  and  the  importanee  of  reforniiug  prisoners  seems  under- 
vahied. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1870  give^  the  nijjiil»er  of 
prisoners  on  the  first  day  of  June  as  32,1)01,  exehisivc  of  those  in 
houses  of  refuge,  houses  of  eorreetiou  and  institutions  of  kindred 
diaraeter  ;  h>  that  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Wines,  seerctary  of  the 
Xaliomil  Prison  Assoeiiition,  that  the  prison  population  is  40,000,  is 
prukibjy  si^mewhat  too  large.*  l)i\  Hittinger  sjivs  that  only  one- 
twt'UlLh  of  the  offenders  get  into  prison,  in  %vhieh  ease  the  40,000 
prigoiwrs  IS  but  oue4welfth  of  the  publie  offeudei's,  whose  aggregate 
fmi  thus  re4Kh  333,333,  of  whom  88-100  are  abroad  in  the  eom- 
'Hiuuity.  If,  as  this  calculation  seems  to  indicate,  tlie  aggregate  of 
pu)>lic  offenders  is  contained  Ijetween  the  numbei's  300*000  and 
4()0,OOO,  then  the  problem  of  suppre^ising,  or  of  measurably  prevent- 
g,  crimen  may  not  be  an  impossible  one.  If  the  average  period  of 
detention  of  prisonei^s  under  sentence  in  all  classes?  of  piisons 
doei^  not  exceed  twelve  months  eac^h,  then  one-eighth  of  all  offenders 
ire  brought  under  treatment  annually,  so  that  the  prison  system  itself 
mu3t  exert  a  powerful  influence.  It  is  a  matter  of  gix^at  impor- 
Uohce  to  i*ociety  whether  40,000  prisoners,  or  any  iK>i1ion  of  them, 
*r&  annually  relea^^d  with  intensified  vicious  tendencies,  or  are  so 
reformed  as  to  exert  a  salutary  moral  influence  among  their  associ- 
ites.  There  is  manifestly  an  intimate  relation  between  criminal  law 
tnd  cmnCt  perhaps  as  caus<*  and  effect.  Not  so  much  an  immediate 
effect  as  the  general  diffusion  of  a  type  of  mind,  favorable  or  unfur 

*M,Oil  flB«j  V  tomowhAt  in  exceaa  of  the  actual  nniuber,  bat  83,000  fs  certainly  mueb  teo  low. 
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vtirnble  U*  eriuic*,     DHiifjltass  the  hiws  arid  institutioa<,  comprehen 
sively  viewftl,  itulicjite  ihr  tone  of  the  people  from   which   tht'2 
emmuite  ;  hut  is  there  not  ii  ivciprocal  efiect  also  m  I'tJiiirht  irpoii  the 
fliaracter  of  the  people  by  their  laws  aod  institutions?     The.  san^l 
guiiniiy  hormrtj  of  the  aneicnt  Roman  erimiiml  Uiws,  iheernelty  Hndj 
iujiLstiee  of  feiuhd  iaws^  the  excomnmniciitions,  anathema:^  and  degra-j 
dutions  of  the  canon  laws,  the  severity  of  more  modern  Euro|x*siii| 
erimiiial  eoden,  and  the  reti'ibutive  penalties  of  om*  own  criminal 
hiw,  have  none  of  tliem  ever  efficiently  prevented  crimes,  to  8ay  the  h 
lejtst,  and  it  is  more  than  prcjhitble  that  thiy   have  contributed  to^ 
crime.     The  mitigation  of  severe  penaltieHj  noticeable  in  England 
during  tlio  \tL<t   hundred  year^,  appears  to  have  produced  a   quit© 
uniform  dinunution  of  the  crimes  to  which  they  were  attached.     It 
18  believed  that  laws  and  establi^shnients  of  a  true  refonnatory  prboal 
system,  by  their  silent  moral  influence,  would  in  due  time  per- 
ceptibly modify  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the   exposed  cUiaeca  in 
society,  and  thus  optM'ate  to  prevent  crimes.  ' 

The  reformation  of  prlsonei^  is  iniport^mt,  because  it  is  es8ential 
to  tlie  ade([uatc  protection  of  society.  If  impriwunnent  for  erinu* 
may  with  propriety  be  imposed;  it  is  for  the  n^asou  that  the  offen- 
der is  dmigerous  because  of  some  peculiarity  of  chanieter  or  eireuni- 
stances.  It  would  seem,  theix.^fore,  bnt  the  veriest  trifling  to  release 
prisonei^  from  the  necessary  restraints  l)efore  the  dancrer  is  over. 
The  prisoner  must  cither  be  n- formed,  or  ivmuiu  rt*strajfH'<l  ;  else 
society  surrenders  the  justifieatiou  for  imprisoning  at  alb  thus  Bhdtt- 
fyuig  itself  by  its  own  act  ;  and,  since  to  imprison  all  criminals  per* 
petually  would  entail  Inu'dens  and  wrongs  givater  than  the  crimes 
themselves,  the  reformation  of  pi'isoneiB  tecomes  the  sine  qua  non  of 
proteetifin,  as  well  jis  important  for  prevent! fni.  fl 

The  n'fornuition  of  wn^ng  character  is  not  a  w<*ll-dctined  idea  ki  ™ 
the  iK»t>ulRr  mind,  but  rctui'med  e^^nduct  is  readily  appireiatcd.     The 
object  of  the  reformation  of  prisoners  is  tosecurc  refomied  condnct;! 
and  all  efforts  by  tlie  state  to  refonu  character  must  Iw  ti>r  this  end. 
There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  criminal  im|mlse  is  a  product  | 
of  some  supernatural  spirit  of  evil  peiTading  the  mind,  of  wfiich  the 
snbjtH^t  is  clearly  conscious,  as  well  as  of  the  presence  of  an  opjxurite 
influence  ;  that  a  conscifnis  struggle  for  suprennicy  ensues  lietwei*n 
these  opposite  intlncnct^s,  which  is  hnally  determined  by  the  will  in  the 
exercise  of  absolute  freedom.    This  school  believe  in  I'etrihutivpT  intimi- 
dating  pfutalties.     They  hold  thnt,  wliatever  the  moral  c<intliti<in  of  a 
man  may  l>e  at  any  time,  it  is  always  the  result  of  his  own  volitions.  If 
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be  fe  cnl,  he  is  giiilty,  and  sbouKi  suffer  pain  io  proportion  to  his  guilt. 

Another  view  in  that  all  wrong  k  iiTutional :  henup»  a  wrong  act  is  e\i- 

desioe  of  a  defective  mind ;  and,  sincc^  crimes  are  wrong,  the  indica- 

tioo  is  tltat  the  criminal  possesses  an  aberrant  intellect ;  that  his 

]||||illl86$  may  be  unrt^cognized  or  nncontmllable  ;  that  he  may  have 

ftfUie  view  of  liis  own  interests,  or  have  no  regard  fur  those  interests ; 

that  he  may  lie  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  aml>it]on,  but, 

Imviiigr  a  jnu-alyzed  or  undeveloped  moral  sens(3,  be  unable  to  rightly 

difitiuguish  moml  qualities  ;  and  that  he  may  1m*  intolligentT  and  yet 

may  coimnit  crimes  from  imbecility  of  the  will.     Thi^  view  recog- 

niieB  the  agency  of  heredituy  predisiiositioii  and  of  unfavoral»le 

cireumstimces,  as  c^mses  of  degeneracy,  whether  physical,  mental  or 

mond  J   also  the  intimate  relation   bet^veen  bodily   hciilthi   mentid 

atatesv  and  mond  phenomena. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  pi'evalence  of  the  first  view 
(ali  loo  briefly  statiul)  imderlies  eveiy  prison  system  that  exists, 
whether  in  the  United  SUttes  or  in  Euroj^e  ;  iuid  that  any  modifica- 
tjou^and  progi-e5»  made  towai*d  a  truly  reformator>'  prision  systt^m 
depriils  U[K>n  the  pi*esence  of  the  principles  of  the  latter  view,  and 
Qltlit  practices  deduced  therefrom* 

The  reformation  of  prisonei-s  diffem  fmm  the  reforaiation  of  free- 
Dieiif  not  in  the  subjective  transformations  wTought,  but  in  the  means 
apeiating  to  produce  them  ;  the  citizen  remaining  uniler  the  play  of 
tfae  formative  forces  of  society^  while  the  pi'isoner  s  social  circum- 
ftmxB  are  restricted  by  authority.  Unless  one  lias  been  prone  to 
&11  int*>  crime,  he  can  a-arcely  appretnate  the  i^miiteracting  uifluence 
fjtLstiug  in  societ}%  The  struggle  for  subsistence,  wliile  sometimes 
engendering  a  strife  that  culminates  in  crime,  is,  nevertheleBB,  in  tiie 
nuiin,  conducive  to  correct  conduct  through  the  forl>earance  and 
firiendship  growing  out  of  mutual  dependency.  The  adiige,  ''  honesty 
lithe  best  policy,'-  is  but  formulating  the  principle  that  even^  good 
«N]ght  by  dishonesty,  or  other  form  of  selfishness,  Is  best  promoted  liy 
the  opposite  principle,  viz.,  integrity  and  a  just  ix^ganl  for  the  rights 
tod  irelfare  of  olhere.  Actual  experience  in  society  sliould  soon 
ibtnr  that  tlicrt*  is  no  real  ailvancement  in  the  public  esteem,  except 
tluit  based  upon  respectability^  or^  in  other  words,  rightneaa.  Such 
are  the  oomiections  formed,  in  the  family  and  out  of  it»  that  there  are 
others  to  be  injured  by  our  misconduct  ;-so  that  the  atf'ections,  and 
even  the  aenti  nent  of  pitv%  restrain.  This  regard  for  othei*;^  influ- 
cing  the  life  until  the  benevok*ut  ufl\*ctituis  broaden,  an  interest  is 
Veiled  in  society  at  large,  whose  wants  and  woes  may  win  the 
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thoughts  to  contempiatioDs  of  the  Author,  the  Governor,  the  Fiitl 
of  ail.    Of  thtm^  uatuniL  heiilthful  izc'utimeiitb  mid  inuuldiii)^  iiiHiR'iic.tiiv| 
the  pri^ner,  uikUt  present  systems,  is»  for  ihe  iiio^l  \mi{,  dt'inivet 
Hi&i  daily  wants  art^  Hupplii'd   1*y  the  bUiU%  itinl  no   opiiortuiiity 
attbnkHlfnr  thf  aot'itiiuilation  of  *ruiiK     Tlius,  ihi*  hr?3i  iiJilonil  iucen*] 
live*  to   rrtnit  ipi  lo6t,  beiu^^  ropbiced  with   the   huiltul  and,  ui^uallyJ 
hak'fid  himiuii  aathority.     Advaucemejit  iu  favor  with  fellow  priifoti*] 
ei^  lE^  hy  hnivailo  niiil  trickery,  wliile  tiivor  with  the  offieei's  is  by 
fciyeopliuntie  i^tihservieucyi  who«e  praetiec  deteriorates  the  mind,  lllti*"' 
niately  driving  out  that   love  (»f  ap[)rol>ation,   whieh  so  powerfully 
intineno^ti  the  eitizen.     The  priijonor  in  «urroundetI  hy  no  Lender  tiegi 
to  he  injured  or  isundertnl  hy  mirieonduet :  m  the  foree  of  the  adbo-] 
tiont*  for  good  is  alwj   l*wt.     Bt.'ing  exehided  from  fn?e  social   inters- 
couiise,  no  intercBt  is  maintained  in  those  aliout  him,  aiid  \m  thoughts 
and   Hini8  become  selfcentereiL     The  arl'e^^t,  trial,  retr-ihnlive  if  not 
vindictive  peiudty  ini|>o^yed,  and  the  s«?n.s4*  of  s4K'ial  ali*"nit(ion,  tend  taj 
breed  f>itternesH,  or  a  spirit  of  bitternetw   and  antagonism   towards] 
Boeiety  and  t^nvanls  God.     Cor1:iiinly  such  a  system  catmot  be  off 
prneticnl  iM'foi'in:«tive  value,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  unle88  8onic  nrw| 
agency  \^  introdia-ed,  must  actually  reprt*?**  reft»rniation. 

Pi-emising  that  there  ai-e  many  prisoners  whose  criminality  is  thej 
l^ult  of  temporary  unfortunate  mahidjnstment  of  outward  eiixruni- 
stances   and    who  liuve  not  yet    the   ^*  criminal    natui-c,  "    that   ns] 
formed  conduct  for  thi?8e  may  lie  M*cured  by  simi>ly  improving  their 
situaticai  in  societj',  and  that  thci'^  may  be  others  wholly  iucurrigi-j 
hie,  it  may  l>e  safely  said  that  certain  irnportimt  mibjiH-tive  changes  I 
are  nei.'essii.ry  to  the  reformat  icai  of  the  othei>i,  who  constitute  the  J 
niBSR,     The  natural  inipubet*  mn&t  be  brought  under  the  coutrol  of  I 
the  moral  scnsi%  be  regulated  by  reason,  and  conti'olled  by  th«^  will; 
in  other  words,  the  bcn«*volent  emotions  uuist,  l>y  syome  meaus,  be  ^ 
givt^n  |>repi*nderance  over  the  malevi>lent  atfcctions  ;  or  the  intellects  ^ 
ual  ftwulties  must  hi*  sn*  trained  that  a  true  perception  of  niomU  shall 
\h}  had,  and  also  of  the  real  interesiit  of  vvvvy  man,  namely,  to  live 
right ;    or  tJie  will   must  be  m   cultuit^d  sl?  to  control  arbitrarily, 
keeping  the  eoucha-t  in  nci'ord  with  siatutory  law  and  the  curreiit 
mond  sentiment  of  swicicty.     A  somewhat  extended  oi;sc*iTatiou  of  ■ 
prist»nei¥  hiL^s  convinced  me  that  the  criminal  impulse  is  not  sf>  mueb  ^ 
a  [jrodnct  of  intrinsic  iR^rsonal  depravity,  as  of  undeveloped  niorul 
Acuities  or  a  domiant  will;  and  that  the  projier  education  of  thef 
faculties,  i^eveHling  to  the  mind  the  tnie  moral  quality  of  conduct,  ^ 
releases  the  apparently  enchained  conscience,  very  gituitly  ai^sistiug 
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to  produce  r^fomiatioiL     With  Bome  prisoners  it  seems  only  neces- 

to  develop  self-eontrolt  when  tht^  other  faculties  iiiiraediately, 

it  were,  fiill  into  Une,  aiid  a  retbnu   h  eltect^ed*     Every  step 

towards  the  due  adjustment  of  the  faculties  of  the  niind  bears  fruit 

alcBoe  in  modifyincj  irresruhirities  of  conduct,  and  tends  to  produco 

the  desired  pmpiitty  of  dopoi-tuieut,     I  have  obsen ed  histiiuces  of 

radical  reform,  bej^nning  with  sudden  imd  violent  emotional  excite- 

vaent  stimulating  a  subsei^uent  incifaj^ed  activity  of  the  reflective 

fiKwttiea  and  the  will  :  Init  nsnallv  in  such  cases  there  has  been  con- 

gidemble  previous  cultun:'  of  the  higher  faculties;  otherwise  such 

n^foniiations  are  apt  to  Ir'  epheinemb     Good  impulses,  clear  intelli- 

e,  and  a  stiT>ng  will  coiistitnte  a  sttroiig  chamcter,  upon  which 

Biiich  iThance  vaui  he  placed.     The  reformalion  of  prisoners,  then, 

is  10  Ijc  wix*ught  within  iheir  minds  by  such  cultivation  of  the  faeub 

ties,  both  mental  aud  ujond,  as  makes  possible  an  habitual  and  just 

jynilDinBtion,  to^rether  with  a  pnicticid  development  of  manliue^ 

l^ilie  practice  of  hcll-ctintml. 

The  reliance  for  this  ditKeult  and  delicate  work  is  at  present  quite 
himifficicut,  cousij^tiug  of— 

FffTti. — The  pain  inflicted  by  impiisonnient — anguish  of  mind  or 
Ijody,  or  of  bijth — suppostxl  to  produce  ix^uitence. 

SecomL-yCompul^oiy  labor,  designed  to  cultivate  the  habit  and 
love  of  iuduatry. 
Tliird, — The    preaching    and    persuasion    of   the   chaplain,   the 
Ihiqiected  effect  of  which  is,  tliat  pris<mei^  siihaU  forsake  sin  and  live 
tkreafter  devoted  i-eligions  lives. 

F(Wirt!A.— S«tme  feeble  reliance  is  beginning  to  be  had  upon  the 

kind  demeanor  of  prison  othcers,  instead  of  the  usual   aiastenty. 

FijVi, — Education,  socalled  (which  is  l:iut  an  ajxilogj'  for  educ^i- 

Ibn),  and  ]>erhaps  an  occasional  day  of  recreation,  with  relaxation 

•f  ordinary  disciplinary  restraint.     This  is  the  whole  of  it. 

We  need  to  consider  and  determine  which  of  two  principles  shall 
imderlie  and  inspire  our  eflorts  to  retbrra  prisonei-s,  viz. :  the  princi- 
ple of  punishment  and   religious  exhortation,  or  the  principle  of 
culttvation,  including  religion.     The  pre  valence  in  the  mind  of  the 
idea  of  pmiishment,  endured  to  satisly  the  law,  is  observed  to  be 
lUs  in  its  eftects  ;   but  conscious  sulfering  for  it»niedial  ends  is 
^bUiig  influence.     Among  prisoners  I  have  found  verj^  differ- 
ent effects   uix>n   their  conduct   towards  the   nile  of  the"  prison, 
whether  they  view  pemdtics  as  ix^tributive  and  intimidating,  or  as 
iMlpful  to  themselves,  and  intended  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible 
14 
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the  evil  influence  of  their  diHotiedience*  upon  their  aasodattg,     Pun- 
i.sliiiieiit,  prijperly  6o-cullt'd,  miiy  somotiiiie*;  be  necessary  to  luaintajal 
puhlic  ortler  teiMporiirily,  hut  it  is  in  it^self  an  evil,  and  nircly»  if  1 
ever,  iiidn  r it? lit   moral  lUnekipiuent.      It  is  apt  to  coiiiinii  those  1 
iiifinu  eouditiuiKs  of  lieud  timl  h(*urt,  out  of  which  eritucj*  do  come,  | 
Tlie  prophet  Isaiah  expR^se?>  it  in  tiie  wordii^  *^  Wliy  tihouM  ye  beJ 
Htrickeu  imy  more  ;  ye  will  revolt  luoi*©  and  more  ;  tho  whole  keadl 
ii  Hwic,  (he  whok  heart  is  fainL'^     Unless  pnj5oiiei"«  cim  be  brought! 
to  govern  their  ccjoduct  without  the  une  of  intimidutinn:  penalties, 
tliere  h  little  hope  of  their  refoiuiution  ;   for  there  can  he  no  ijueh 
certiiinty  of  deleethm  and  punishment  of  eriuies  as  to  exert  a  posi- 
tive  iuliiieuee.       There    nuist   he   a   new   di^pen.suti<m   of   remedial] 
ti-eatmeot  and  kindly  eultivatinu,  eonplerl  with  a  th'm  holding  of| 
restraint  without  relaxation. 

Iji  mixed  society  th<*re  it*  gix*at  propriety  in  the  ii^e  of  religious | 
persuasion  nnivergidly,  heetinse  It  in  inipo8i>ihK^  to  a^^c^ertjiin  the  niorci 
exaet  den];ind.s  of  diHerent  uiiu<l.s,  or  to  meet  the  deuuindb,  whenj 
found,  with  more  detinite  means.  But  [jritM^inei's  niuy  be  uioi^j 
thorou;i;hly  kmnvn  :md  particularly  treated.  There  are  .^tatej*  of  mind 
or  eouilitioiis  of  charaeter^  under  which  the  eommou  rehgious  nimi^- 
tratioiK*  are  more  likely  to  do  damage  than  to  pix>ve  beneticial. 
There  is  a  **  casting  of  pearls  before  s^wiue/'  a  *'  gi^'iug  of^thut  wliich  ^ 
in  holy  to  dogs."  The  value  of  religions  intlnenees,  rightly  applied  " 
for  reformation,  ean  seuiTely  bo  over-e^ti united  ;  but  thii*  is  not  all 
There  is  generally  needed^  among  prisonerst  much  preliminary^  cul* 
lui-e,  pr*"])aring  the  mind  IVn*  niligioiis  inll nenecs.  Therefore  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  siy  that  the  principle  of  puiiiduneut  and  relig:ions 
exhortiition,  iis  at  prese^nt  practisiied,  u  not  the  best  for  the  end! 
desirtxl ;  but  the  true  prpeeduiv  is  by  rnltivatioUt  that  ishajl  €ulnii-| 
minate  in  a  .sound  mond  and  religious  develo|>meiit. 

Now,  what  u  ei^^ential  to  produce  better  and  mt>re  uuitbnii  resjultB, 
Buch  m  all  must  deaire  ?  ■ 

1.  The  principle  of  refiHiuatoi'y  or  indetinite  sentences^  which 
involves,  of  course,  centralized  ct»ntn>l  of  tlie  whole  prison  system 
of  the  state,  a  ^ries  of  establishments  graduated  to  the  pro|)osed 
ti'eatment,  and  some  authorized  supervidiou  of  prisonera  after  their  | 
rcleaj*;e  from  domiciliary  rej^idenee, 

2.  Based   upon  the  abtive,  some  more  efficient  application  audj 
operatioi!  of  the  principle  of  hope. 

3.  A  thorough  svsitem  of  cnltivntion,  including  phy.sical  rencira- 
tion,  intellectual  education,  and  moral  and  religious  impi'eision. 
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The  first  requisite  of  a  better  system,  as  stated  above,  is  desigDed 

to  aecure  the  uiiiiitcrnipted  enntrol  of  the  prisooer  by  a  competent 

goTerning  head ;  and  since  the  process  is  to  be  wrought  within  the 

mindt  it  must  not  be  disturbed  by  influences  arbitrarily  introduced 

by  third  paities,  nor  cut  i^^hort  by  the  tenuination  of  the  sentence, 

nor  repressed  by  its  undue  prolongjition,  nor  diverted  l>y  other  hope 

«>f  release  than  by  due  improveuient  and  prcp^ii-ation  thci-efiir.     This 

iavolves  such  changes  in  our  laws  and  judicial  system,  as  that  the 

cmiTtti  shall  i^imply  commit  to  custoilial   restraint,  without  ordering 

AS  to  the  duration   of  detention,  or  tlie  degi-ee  of  resitraint  to  be 

maintained,  or  the  jiarticular  tivatment  of  the  prisoner,  but  leaving 

this  jmrt  of  the  matter  to  a  iKtiird  of  coumiis.-^iionei^,  or  a  court, 

cvQiiled  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  determine,  from  time  to  time, 

3b  each  cju^  may  require — being  gtjvenied  by  ob^scrvations  of  the 

]>ivoaer  to  l>e  had  while  under  ti'eatnient.     The  S3'stem  must  provide 

menus  for  putting  the  prisoner  upon  mlvancement  at  once,  t^ubstan- 

lially  ii»  under  the  celebrated   lri*b   prison   system   of  Sir  Walter 

Cr«ftiMi^     It  must  aim)  pmvide  the  moral  ivstimint^  and  an^isttmce  of 

Uiiuten^ted  and  authorized  friend  to  folknv  the  coiu-se  of  the  prii^ 

ofjiT  lifter  his  release  from  t*oniinement.     It  niudt  shut  out  from  the 

pi-iaoii«TS  mitid  the  hope  of  rolea.'^e  by  pardon,  judicial  clemency,  or 

the  expiration   of  sentence »  and  the   demoralizing  eflects  of  such 

ejcpeetatious ;  presenting,  in^stead.  the  strongt^t  motive  for  effort  in 

mwrd  with  the  reformatory  plan.s  of  the  authorities,  which,  along 

with  the  prisoner,  are  seeking  his  earliest  pi^oper  it?lease.    Thus  the 

v^ry  foundation  of  a  gmid  hoiK^  is  laid,  viz.  :  that  of  earnest  desii^e, 

while  the  facilities  atforded  t\rv  improvement  must  su]>plement  the 

itein*  with  reasonable  exjKvtntitJns,  whereliy  hope  shall  bee^onie  uu 

efficient  agent  for  reformation,  and  the  work  of  cultivation  may 

nmve  forward  with  steadiness  and  cciiainty. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  outride  of  the  circle  of  prison 

officials  that  prisoners  are  commonly  hopeless,  by  which  I   do  not 

mean  that  they  are  in  desimirp  but  rather  without  any  active  desire 

for  improvement,  until  it  is  awakened  l>y  some  extmneous  influence 

—a  ta^k  generally  found  quite  difficult,     DoubtlcAiS  uif^st  prisonei'« 

who  are  not,  like  the  iK^asts,  utterly  inditfei-ent  to  everj^hing  but  the 

jveseot,  have  hojx*  of  release  from  imprisomnent,  if  not  by  escape  or 

earecvtive  or  judicial  clemency,  then  ijy  lapse  of  time  and  terniiuatiou 

of  their  senti^nee  ;  and  the  exi^ectation  may  assist  to  sustain  them  in 

kbor  tmd  waiting,  without  destructive  depression.     But  this  is  only 

I  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  old  a^ssociates  and  llfCj  with  a  better 
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i  likaoov  lyf  «ii^»t]»if IK  iieHtcikm  tmd  imptiiOOQioiit  next  time, 
hf\m  mtiM  \w^  i«iip|iUfiti9d  by  tJi*  better  mm,  before  aiiy  active  retbnu* 
iitlvd  )»rf^ri9H  cnn  \m  mmk*  The  i^Bleiii  of  seateqces  sugge^lcil 
will  im  mtmi  ulB'^it'iit  itr  ih'm ;  imleed,  it  Beems  the  only  known 
tif  nf^nnplMi  ittud  tbm^dam  is  ^iproprktely  finst  in  the 
I  ;  <^  4rt  «  reformitive  ^yirteiiL  fThe  proper  diseuasion  o{  the 
|iritici|ilt'  iif  biUffinite  maaUaem  itnd  a  cteacriptian  of  its  nmchio^ry 
wtirjld,  of  thi?9n»eUc»,  oecu[jy  the  i-Btire  limita  of  a  8epanit4;  paper, 
atid  mt  in  (ifMM^t  hy  here.  ] 

It  ii»  fmiiif]  thiit  i-veo  under  time  smUiitnom^  in  the  ooeoBiomd  ciiseB 
wbisre  tbe  hope  of  n^fonoation  bjia  setzed  upon  the  mind,  the 
thiiu^ht  of  rf'h'UMe  relnxt^  iu  power  griidntdly,  uutil  the  yirisoner, 
wljo  m  rmlly  impn^vrng^.  may  lie  trusted  without  the  conunun  »ei'U- 
rity  of  Iniltit,  hiu^,  or  giiurdii,  thus?  completely  8up|)lHuting  tliat  form 
of  M*UbhtK^  which  in  prison  IrsiiU  to  tlw  iiifractiiin  of  rulcK  and 
jitauh  to  ftH^'mx?.  and  in  «ociety  to  crimes*  1  have  ivceutly  sent 
off  with  a  {rt>%'cniruent  iinr%eyiug  party,  in  an  houomble  )x>!^itJoit| 
one  who,  from  ignonim*e  of  the  mo^  primary  »i*hool  knowledge 
when  admitti'd  to  pinson^  hau  advanced  into  the  hi^ier  hraiuhcss  of 
niruhfriiutic^  and  gcnieml  educsition,  until  well  rittod  I'ur  hKs  plaw^ 
who,  while  under  sentence  for  ten  years,  faithfully  (cluriji<r  a  ptriod 
of  four  yeiirn)  p«.*rfonned  the  dutii^  of  night  watchman  alone  and 
unuttentletl.  over  oue  of  the  cellular  wiiip*  of  the  prii^on,  witli  it8 
hini<lrcd  ocnipiintH,  uvailintr  liinLs^-lf  of  tht-sie  nisrht  hours  to  pursue 
his  studicB,,  The  hope  of  becoming  a  civil  enfrineor  Una  proved  a 
mo0t  »ahitarv  in**piration  for  tliii*  nian»  rendering^  j>ossible  the  culture 
ho  has  guiiied  in  prison. 

The  oj>eration  of  bo|w  upon  a  prisoner's  mind  I  luivc^  been  able  to 
tnu'i*  SOUK' what  m  iVjIlowfc; :  The  i):iinfii!  de«in?  for  rcleas«%  first  felt 
on  acIini^Hioii  to  prii^on,  f^ooii  relieved  liy  the  expertution  of  securing 
it,  la,  afk»r  a  time,  lodt  yight  of  in  the  satisfaction  of  eon«4cious 
hnproverncnt.  Then  hope  need^  a  new  stimulant,  which  is  readily 
gn]i|jlied  l»y  an  ojiportnnity  to  aid  others  in  prison,  and  by  th4i 
[H*( w| »eef  of  usef u I ness  after  tM i! a rgmnej it.  The  1  wo-fuld  motive,  viz, , 
the  desire  tor  pei-sonal  social  advancement  and  the  impulse  of 
benevolent  en<leavor.  now  need  to  lie  Rkillt'iilly  i^h'nded  l>y  the  prison 
)nan(igt*r,  when  a  new  and  nobler  wish  for  res!(»rjitiun  to  sm'iety  will 
appear,  l.Lsiially,  at  thin  point,  the  prisoner  will  have  a  depi*e»<ing 
sense  of  the  stigma  attaching  to  imprisonment  in  tbe  public  ealeein, 
to  he  t*nconntered  on  his  release.  The  l>est  niinistr\'  for  such  a 
itate  is  personal  eonver'se  with  those  who  have  triumphed  over  sim- 
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liar  difficultiea,  the  published  lives  of  such  meo,  and  aa^uranceg 

of  aid  from   a  comfK^tent   source,   while  the  study  of  the  life  of 

Christ  aa  the  martyr  to  the  noblest  cause,  and  ii8  revealing  the 

divine  sympathy  with  all,  sometimes  gives  a  sense  of  the  pi-esenee, 

power  and  love  of  God  so  real  that  the  soul  leans  on  Him,  and  is  at 

r«gt  and  strong. 

Given  tlie  foUo\^nng  conditions,  viz. :  the  prisoners  held  under  a 

:irmatory  sentence^  a  comixjtent  central  board  or  eouii,  qualified 

offioeiB  having  in  charge  the  siveral  duly  graded  establishments  uf 

die^sitem,  the  supemsiug  agtnits  for  priiionei*s  ctaiditionally  n'leased, 

«m1  divine  aid  being  ever  counted  upon  so  far  as  we  ai^  in  harmony 

with  the  nutuml  order  of  moral  development— -the  refonnation  of 

jTrisoners  lK*conies  a  work  of  detail,  whase  success  depends  mueli  upon 

fildliful  admini£«tnition«     The  achuinistration  of  a  pric^on    or  priMJu 

svstem  tor  reformation  may  Ije  consideit?d  under  the  ftillowiiig  heads, 

viz. :    Examination^  claiwitiuation,  medical  Ciire,  iudiislrial  oceupation, 

imHiectual  education,  moral   and  ix?ligiuiis  impression,  dumieiliary 

drtontion,  and  subsequent  superviaion. 

1.  The  examination  of  prisoners  on  admission  shoidd    be    mast 

(n\,  comprehensive  and  minute,  asceilaining  the  circumstances 

nduig  the  particular  act  for  which  tliey  mv  conunittcd,  the 

IkkJiIv  contlitions  at  the  thne  of  such  act,  and  the  habitual  tendencies 

ad*     This  involves  a  liistorv  of  the  pi'is(»ner  from  his  birth  and 

Bible  knowledge  of  his  aiiccstoi'js  for  two  or  three  generations. 

t  Bas*Hl   upf»n  this  examination,  classification  must  Iw  made  and 

ttitly  raoditied,  ns  experience  dictates.     No  proper  ilassiiication 

"««i  be  based  solely  u|X)u  the  crime  committed,  nor  upon  the  age  of 

tile  prisoner,  nor  tjpon  conduct  as  to  prison  rules,  nor  should  it  be 

too  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  charm?ter,  good  or  l^d,  for  sometimes 

mutual  bc*nefit  to  each  is  derived  fiT>m  limited  contact  of  divergent 

characters  with   each   othen      A    wise  classification   will   comlane 

elements,  or  exclude  them,  in  view  of  all  the  intercuts  involved^  vi^. : 

Hi'allh,  goveniment,  j>edfkniaiy  supp<irt,  security,  scholastic  instnic- 

tm,  moral  influences — the  individual   intcivsts  of  each  piisoner  and 

of  the  whole  having  their  appropriate  weight*  This  work,  popularly 

fuppoaed  to  1k3  simple  and  easy,  is  found  practically  to  be  extremely 

difficult,  and  Ihere  fe  it>oni  here  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  human 

irijidom  and  the  most  careful  ex[)ennicnt. 

k  Morbid  mental  conditions,  from  whicli  crimes  emanate,  are 
often  the  product  of  nervous  dis<^iis*^s  or  disturliances,  produced  by 
uiifrtvondjle  sanitary  circumstances.    A  skillfol  physician  should  a[)ply 
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fciiK'h  scientific  remcJics  as  may  he  df?5ii ruble,  but  ranch  more  thanl 
this  shoukl  be  done.     The  wliolo  niitttei*  of  hygiene  is  as  iniportant 
Ibr  iho  moral  mfurmjitioii  of  prisonei-8  lis  it  viin  bt:  Ibr  tlie  mental 
mbloration  of  tho  iiisaiie.     Thcni*  hnve  come  uiidt?r  my  own  obecrvii- 1 
ticin  vt'ry    intt>iv«tiiig   iii?stauce8  of  rharigf  in  the  aiiimul  ajipetitea^ 
wrought  through  lu'rive  mid  coutimied  mental  oiTuputioii,  and  uko 
of  the  most  palpable  eftbot^  npon  the  mind  by  chan^^cs  in  the  qtnui* 
tity  and   fjnuhty  of  food  taken.     Of  cuurfcie  eneh  t»l)serva1>le  eflV»cta  m 
ri'quire  eon.sidenible  time   to  evolve,  hot  every  eft'eet  of  this  natiu'e,  ™ 
trat'eaf>le  to  a  eanse,  is  of  importance,  and  whould  be  duty  obsen^ed 
and  coiisrdei'cd. 

4.  The  eniphiyment  of  pri.snnera  in  priHon  for  ivfonnativc  ends 
shonh]  lie  i-enuinerative  iuul  of  the  highest  type  ini-stiible  for  them 
under  the  cirruuwtanees.  It  must  he  compnlsory  when  uetHls  be,  but 
cannot  Iveeome  an  uetnal  airent  for  good,  until  (*heerfnlly,  if  not  volun- 
turily,  engaged  in.  I  do  not  believe  that  prisouei-s  ^should  at  firnt 
or  ever  have  the  option  to  lal^or  or  not,  m  Iki'*  lieen  propt>i<*d 
lately  by  Mr.  Alexanderj  of  MicSHOuri.  Yet  the  principle  would  \w 
incorporated  into  tht*  la.st  ej^tahlishnicnt  of  the  gradnatcil  serit*.s  under 
onr  system,  with  this  reserve,  that  if  in  any  ca.se  idlcnciia  should 
develop,  the  priaouer  would  be  i^eturneil  to  another  grade,  wheit!  dif- 
fcrcnit  iiidueenienti!*  to  industry  inhere.  Prol«il>ly  a  mixed  system  of 
cm]>ioyTncnt,  partly  under  contract  and  pailly  uiiiter  dir«X"t  pr*»prio- 
toi^ihip  of  the  state,  would  In^  Ijest  at  pretst^nt. 

5,  The  gi'e^it  lever  for  lifting  prii*oneiis  into  a  higher  moml  and 
intellet^tind  atmosphere  in  their  education,  ui^ing  the  term  to  include 
a  certain  degree  of  nmral  culture  a."^  well  as  simple  iiitelUTtion. 
Actual  experience  haw  shown  that  adult  prii«oners  may  make  three  or 
four  times  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  8ame  seholastical  studies  that 
the  scliohn'H  in  our  ]>ublic  achool.H  make,  and  without  inteifering  at 
all  with  the  industrial  or  disciplinary  intcR-sts  of  the  prison.  The 
minds  of  prisoners  may  be  so  direc^ted  and  absorbed,  that  there 
shall  bo  little  room  or  opfiortnnity  forShrjsc  thoiight.n  and  imagi- 
nings that  constitute  itxS  degradatitm.  This  must  be  effected  h}'  a 
proper  adjustment  of  exerci.ses,  viz. :  study,  i-eeitation,  and  oral 
instruction  given  to  them  collectivelj" — including  lectures,  which 
s^hould  l>e  often  on  the  natural  sciences,  that  the  Mudy  and  pui-suit  of 
thes<^  may  1h^  indn(*ed,  **  for  they  fu^li^h  a  most  valuable  tuiining  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  through  the  stej^  of  ol)s«»rvatJon,  genenilizu- 
tion,  abstraction,  and  inductive  and  ilcdnctive  reasoning.*'  Of  couiw, 
such   instruction    umst    l*e   siuipliiied  and   adapted    to   the   minds 
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to  lie  tnught,  but  it  is  believed  that  increased  knowledge  of  this  kind 
»  iiiei'ea^efl  feeling  of  s<4f-i*c^pect  and  oi'  ilnty,  nud  also  an 
power  to  pinfonii  the  latter.  I  have  found  instruction  in 
itttt»ic  and  draTf^-ing,  the  employment  of  prisoners  as  teachers,  and  the 
formation  of  a  nornud  chiss  and  of  a  literary  society,  each  luid  all, 
\Tiluab!e  means  t>f  promoting  reionnation. 

6,  For  moral  anil  religious  imprestjioiis*  upon  prisoners^  it  is  of  ihe 
first  importance  that  the  otiii'em  and  every  one  in  authority  should 
t!liinieU'i*s  be  high-toned  in  thi.s  regard*  With  pure  fliaincter,  a 
geniioijs,  manly  liearing,  and  good  common  seust^  the  happie&t  nioral 
effects  may  be  produced.  General  i*eligi(»u8  exercitit^  must  Im*  main- 
tained, but  of  what  pailicnlar  type  is  not  important,  jso  that  the 
iflstinietion  is  rational,  sincere,  scriptural,  and  without  bigotr\\  It  is, 
after  all  the  harmony  of  all  these  mean.s  that  is  most  ncedril,  rather 
than  any  particular  value  attaching  to  any  one  over  another* 

1.  The  question  to  what  extent  ortenders  whcj  ai"e  now  rtHiimitted 
to  priieon  might,  under  a  reformetl  systeni,  hv  ctniditionally  ix4eased» 
or  be  l>etter  treated  without  imprisonment,  is  one  of  great  interest, 
but  can  only  be  deteiniined  by  experiment.  While  there  are  jjroli- 
ahly  prisoners  in  every  prison  who  should  never  l>e  releast^d,  there  is, 
on  llie  contrsity,  a  consideralile  i)crcentage  of  the  whole  who  might 
be  soon  restored  to  society  without  public  iujuiy,  and  w*ith  advantage 
to  tlunuselve^.  We  aix?  Itkolv  to  under-estiniatc  the  absoi'luiit  eneriry 
of  free  society.  The  smn  of  degeneracy,  not  culminating  in  crimes, 
is  a  hideous  conception,  but  seems  to  be  counteracted  or  neutralized 
by  other  influences  growing  out  of  individual  necessities  and  i^ela- 
tionst  so  that  crimes  are  the  exception  and  not  the  nile,  as  this  vien^ 
would  lead  us  to  ex|}ect  lmpris<innient  is  but  the  least  of  two  evils 
under  any  system,  and  can  ucver  be  anything  else  nnder  the  best 
jj'stem  to  be  devised.  Hence  it  is  woilliy  of  inquiiy  whettier  theiv^ 
are  not  many  offenses  and  otlbndcT^  for  which,  and  for  whom,  impris 
}iiiiient  might  not  now  lie  alwdished.  The  governor  of  an  important 
itate,  says,  after  an  examination  t>f  the  ]>risonei's  in  the  state  prison  : 
*'If  it  weix?  not  for  the  slu)ck  tt)  th(*  public  sense  likely  to  ensue,  I 
might  rifely  iT-le^tsc  one-third  of  the  prisoners  within  sixty  days,  and 
vith  beneficial  effect  upon  alb'* 

i.  With  power  projKn'ly  lodged  for  conditionally  releasing  prisnn- 
«8,  supervising  them  somewhat  while  at  larg(»,  and  for  recommitting 
toim,  if  need  lie,  as  is  propos^nl  under  the  refonnatoiy  sentence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  sifting  process  n^ay  be  cai-ried  on 
Bong  prisonens,  sending  out  those  worthy  fn»m  time  to  tiujc,  with         ^^ 
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salutary  effects.  But  the  reformatiou  of  prisoners  is  affected  also 
by  their  arrest  and  temporary  detention  in  station-houses  and  jails,  by 
their  trial,  and  indeed  by  then*  whole  treatment  from  the  moment 
the  law  fastens  itself  upon  them,  and  it  would  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  reformatory  effort  in  piison,  if  important  reform  could  be 
introduced  here. 

There  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  with  a  proper  prison  system, 
suppoiled  by  the  public  sentiment,  a  very  large  proportion  of  prison- 
ers may  be  reformed  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  this 
paper,  and  that  crimes  may  be,  to  an  extent  now  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  repressed.  Such  a  system  cannot  be  provided  in  any  state  until 
the  people  at  large  have  more  information  on  the  subject,  and  a  more 
decided  interest  in  it  It  is  cause  for  gratulation  that  in  this  matter 
the  promptings  of  true  public  policy  and  of  benevolence  both  lead 
to  the  same  practical  measures  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  for 
when  the  humane  sentiment  of  the  people  supports  the  statesman, 
the  desired  reform  seems  quite  within  reach. 
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7.  The  Free  Labor  TnEORY  of  Prison  Discipline. 

^  lU6UffTt7S  W.  ALfiXJLKDF.R,  SocrefAry  of  the  Bonrd  of  GaArdi&as  of  the  State  of  Miuoiui, 

thtt  theory  maintained  m  thit  emttj  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brockway,  ia 

1^  |)feceding  {^kat>er.     Mr.  Alexaudert  its  author,  brought  the  question  before  Ibe  Con^ 

pm  by  *  motion  that  a  special  committee  of  five  be  aitpointed  to  consider  and 

jffiortiipon  it  during  tbe  iomions  at  St.  Louis.     The  motion  was  adopted^  and  the 

ffmaaMtce,  aji  eonstitnted  by  tbe  chair,  war  eorap*>9cd  of  A,  W,  Alexntidcr,  Missoiir* ; 

Xbe«^T.  Kevin p  FennsyWania ;  Henry  Cordit^r,  PennsyWania ;  W.W.  Rice,  Maine  ;  and 

%.  M.  Banc,  Illinois.     A  report  was  subsequently  prescuifd  to  the  Congress,  wbicb,  in 

iHSWtT  to  a   question  from  tbe  president  (Mr.  Vaiix),  Mr.  Alexander  said  had  been 

i^lffcd  lo  by  a  majority  of  the  couimfttoe,     Tbe  report  was  referred  by  tbe  cliair  to  the 

^oiiDCW  cooinoit tee,  wbu  reported  thut  tb<^e  was  scarcely  time  at  that  meeting  to 

dl«ctt»  tdeqaately  so  grave  and  novel  a  proposition,  and  come  to  a  satisfactory  concln- 

lloQ.  It  was,  therefore,  on  a  motion  suhinitted  by  the  business  committee,  referred  to 

tlieitinding  committee  on  prison  discipline^  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual 

Goopts.    Tbe  pa|K?r  prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  offered  as  a  report  on  the  part 

0t  lb*  special  cotuinitt4^j  is  as  follows : 

Ilie  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  fraai- 
bility  of  the  Free  Ltibor  Theory  of  Prison  Di-scipliiie^  have  hud  the 
subject  under  consideration,  auil  hu%'e  thotiglit  it  would  be  a  full 
compUiince  %vitli  the  duty  ai>sigiietl  to  set  foith  the  fuudiinient^il  tea- 
lures  and  prineiples  of  the  theory,  and  leave  it  to  the  Congre&s  to  take 
mch  action  as  its  own  wisdom  may  dictate.  The  fact  that  your 
pommittet^  have  had  but  a  few  houm  in  which  to  pi^pare  a  report, 
rill  be  the  justification  for  extracting,  substantially,  a  presentation 
[  (£  this  subject  as  heretofore  made  in  an  official  capacity  by  Mr. 
ader,  of  your  committee. 

GENERAL    FEATURES. 

The  exigcting  thex>n'  of  prison  discipline,  inherited  from  antiquity, 
ia  a  skive  theory.     It  a$.serti5  the  ri<rbt  of  the  state  to  comix*!  the  con- 
vict to  labor,  and  to  take  the  fniiLs  of  hi,s  labor.     This  h  servitude, 
Tbe  free  labor  theoiy  is  different,  fundamentally.     It  denies  the  tight 
tjf  the  state  to  compel  hi.s  hUwn  or  to  take  the  fruit  of  his  lal)or. 
Justice,  the  sutim  caique  tribuere  of  JiLstinijin,  belongs  to  the  convict, 
as  it  does  to  alt  sentient  beings.     This  theory  forbids  the  state  to 
iiilifrfere  with  the  convict's  freedom  as  regards  his  labor  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaves  him  to  the  inexorable  compulsion  which  nature 
in^Kecs  by  holding  him  ix^onsible  for  his  own  fi-ee  conduct     As 
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fl<wu  m  ho  18  locked  within  prisnii  walls,  ttm  sjifety  of  «oci«ty,  the  on 
cvjily  Icgitiniiite  oljject  of  nii|irisoii!ui'Ot,  in  scciJivd  pfiiVctly.  On 
theit%  8t)t'iety  Iklh  nu  Wnihvr  vhhns  on  liiiii.  Neitlirj'  hius  he  by  liii 
eriiTie  pnx^urcd  any  additiomil  chunis  on  society.  The  meium  of  mru 
h»g  a  hvclihood  hv'iWjX  funiLslit'd  to  the  ablc'lHHlicHl  adtdt  convict^  I 
ivtits  iilxsolittcly  hi  his  owti  choice,  free  no  far  iny  iiuiirs  will  is  col 
ecrnetl,  whether  he  will  earn  hi^  living  and  get  it,  or  refuae  to  csan 
it  and  sturve.  In  whort,  shiveiy  in  prisons  will  hv  abolieificd.  Evoi 
80  siniple  is  the  fire  labor  theoiy. 

obj>x:t  of  imprisonment. 

Before  we  are  prepared  to  eon.^ider  the  manner  in  whieh  prlSo" 
shoidd  be  eondueteil  and  prisoners  be  treated,  it  is  necew&iarj^  U 
detxM-niine  what  is  the  intended  uf^se  of  a  i)rison,  what  is  the  tdtintaU 
object  of  imprisonment.  If  we  fix  on  a  wrong  otijeet,  and  one  lyin 
in  a  wroniT  di reel  ion.  whatever  progi*ess  we  may  make  in  attarninj 
that  objtxt  will  be  progiess  in  error, 

1*  It  IB  sometimes  ssnd  that  the  objwt  of  imprisonment  is  puiw 
ishment.  This  is  ojipused  to  the  Christian  idea  whieli  declare! 
the  intlietion  of  pnnishmeut  as  an  end  a  divine  prerogative.  If 
pnnition  of  the  prisoner  were  the  nltimate  ol>je*ct  of  imprLHtinnienfci 
the  penologist  won  Id  st^idy  to  promote,  not  his  well-luring,  but  hi 
ill-ljeing,  by  shntting  him  off  from  all  that  wonld  make  hmi  happit 
or  better,  and  by  snirounding  him  with  whatever  ctHild  intensitj^ 
his  misery  or  inerejise  his  depravity.  It  seems  inniecessary  U 
demonstrate  that  intlietion  of  pain  is  not  the  nltimate  olyect  ol 
iniprlsonmont. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  hekl  that  reformation  of  tlie  offetider  is  th' 
objcH't.  This  opinion  is,  in  some  sense,  the  opposite  of  the  fonnei^ 
Botli  are  tlie  ol!r<pring  of  sentiment :  tliis,  of  the  sentiment  of  sym 
pathy  with  the  prisoner,  that  of  tlie  seiitiniejit  (if  antipathy  again^ 
him.  It  is  a  fatal  ol)jeetion  against  this  opinion  that,  ae  t4 
pnnitive  ilis(:iplino,  it  is  i-egardtul  only  of  the  prisoner,  and  takes  ntf 
aeeonnt  of  society.  Or  rather,  it  doi^s  take  aeconnt  of  society,  bnl 
only  3B  a  tool  incidentally  used,  jnst  as  a  comb,  a  towel  or  shoa" 
linish  might  be,  in  caring  for  the  prisoner — n  person  (mark)  tQ 
whom,  in  any  spei*ial  sense,  society  owes  nothing,  tmt  who,  in  hig 
present  relation,  is  society's  debtor.  Ttiis  opiniiin,  in  the  tirst  plae(% 
treats  the  prisoner  as  being,  in  consequence  of  his  crime,  superior  U 
society  in  dignity  and  coitsideratifjn,  so  that  in  detertnining  hii 
treatment,  he  alone,  or  at  best  he  chietly,  is  to  be  ix»gurded ;  and  ii 
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tliesecotui  place,  according  to  this  opimoii,  80cietj%  by  giving  hinii 
after  his  crime,  what  it  refused  him  befom — immc*Ij%  special  agenciea 
la  make  him  better — rewards  trime. 

Again  :  The  state  hiis  no  right  to  hold  the  citizen  in  durance  for 
hi^  (the*  citizen'^)  good. 

Yet  Jigain:  To  retunn  mem  whether  cnniinals  or  not,  and  especi- 
iilly  to  reform  criminals,  h  not  a  rightful  fimetioii  of  the  state. 

3,  l(  it  is  not  to  inflict  evil,  nor  yet  to  impart  good^  that  the  state 
imprii^n^,  the  question  recnrts,  what  i8  the  nit  innate  ofjjcct? 

It  niu}"  ftH'ilitate  cun'  iorpiiry  to  remember  that  the  aiicertainment 
of  principles  is  a  pt*crogattve  of  the  reason*  Sentiment  has  its 
proper  s^ihere  in  dii'ecting  hnnnni  conduct,  but  its  siiliei'e  is  a  subor- 
diuflte  one.  Sentiment  ha.s  two  function** :  L  It  aids  the  reason  by 
outrunning  it,  and  si?eking  out  objects  of  its  t^olicilude,  and  tlien  by 
Itiroubiting  the  reason  to  an  investigation.  2,  The  rejii^on  having 
Jinirmineil  the  rational  action  and  given  diixrtkjn  to  the  wilb  py>>lic, 
individual  or  other,  res-pecting  isoeh  objects,  sentiment  stimulates  the 
vrill  to  constant  and  vigorous  action.  As  snl»ordinate  to  the  reason^ 
n-ntioient  i»  therefore  useful.  But  if  co-ordinated  withj  and  ec^petially 
if  gtiper-ordinated  to,  the  r«i8on.  it  impels  to  action  unworthy  of 
mtianal  lieings.  This  conclusion  is  serviceable,  sitice  it  narrows  the 
&kl  of  our  inquiry,  by  contining  it  exclusi%  ely  to  the  proviuce  of 
the  rea-on. 

Sitre  the  good  of  all  citizens,  tnkvn  aggregately,  is  of  as  much 
'^^jIDcount  Hs  the  gof>d  of  one,  and  since  the  good  of  all  gttod  citizens  is 
of  pmiter  atM^ount  than  the  go^xl  of  a  bad  one  as  to  the  particular 
patter  in  which  he  is  bad,  the  object  of  imprisoning  a  bad  citizen 
mist  Im?  8neh  as  shall  i*es|KH*t  and  fnlly  conserve  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  good  citizens :  that  is,  of  sotnety.  This  conservation 
of  the  rights  and  intert^ts  of  society  ought  to  be  so.  and  is  so,  as 
between  s<H^iety  and  a  right-doer :  a  foritari,  it  ought  to  be  so  as 
between  societj'  and  a  wrong-doer,  Otiierwise  wrong-doing  would, 
by  the  sanction  of  80c*iety,  have  an  advantage  over  right-doing :  that 

would  be  rewarded ;  and  societj*  would  be  procuring  its  own  des- 

tion  by  hiring  the  bad  to  pixy  u{Km  it.     It  now  1  begins  to  be 

st«n  that  the  question  of  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  im|X)itant  to 

the  tast  degree,  since  it  nmst  give  chamcter  to  the  whole  subject  of 

\\r&fm  management. 

Tl)e  existence  of  ^uiy  entitj'^  implies,  prima  fajck,  the  right  of 
e3ristenee  of  that  entity.  Hence,  the  fact  that  organized  scK'iety 
eari*^  implies  jrW;/?/;  /</c?>  its  right  to  exist.     But  its  risrht  to  exist  at 
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ihw  moment  impVwa  ptrnia  facie  its  right  to  exii^t  thi*  next  moment : 

tliiit  ih,  piM-pcturilly,  -But  tliiit  rijjrht  im|>l!t«  tlie  ibrtlier  right  ta 
employ  iiK^aiis  rHHt\s^iiy  to  tlmt  end:  thnt  is,  the  ri^^Ut  to  wurd  ofl' 
whatever  thrfrikiits  a  de^triii-tion  or  impiunneiil  of  <*xisitenoe.  Thu^, 
from  tlie  tact  of  .soi^iuty^s  existence  we  lisivt*  tlerived  the  right  i»f 
tfOcriety  to  defend  itself 

Law  Is  the  expreasc^d  will  of  society*  To  imiiiitain  that  will 
mviolute  m  not  only  a  right  hut  a  duty,  since  no  otherwise  can 
organized  sotriety  pi'eaerve  its  exiMenee  If  ;ni  iiulividnal  avow  a 
will  at  ai'tive  variance  with  tlie  will  (not  the  opinion)  of  isociety, 
it  liecomes  a  duty  of  society,  through  its  agent  thcs  state,  to  arrest 
thiB  avowed  contliet.  This  nrr^t  h  effected  in  variouH  vvay»,  depend- 
ing on  tlie  eireum.Hlanceji  of  each  ci\m*  J£  the  avowal  i.s  merely  a 
threat  to  intrtit't  the  public  will  by  violence  to  another,  the  stitto 
finds  it  an  effitacions  an-est  to  exact  a  pledge,  with  snfficient  riuix?tiea, 
that  the  threat  will  not  be  executed.  For  some  actual  infnictiuus 
pecuniary  exaction  18  found  sufficient.  But  isu|>po8e  the  pledgei 
with  anfficient  bureties,  or  payment  of  the  fine  imposi^di  is  ix*fii!*ed ; 
or  tlie  effected  infrattion  in  8ueh  that  a  fine  would  be  inadwjnate  to 
prevent  il^  repetition.  What  then  ?  It  clearly  bt'comes  the  duty  of 
society,  as  we  have  already  «hown  it  to  l>e  iti*  right,  to  employ  Avhot- 
ever  means  may  he  nece^aiy  ui  making  it*  will  to  lie  re!!*pected,  ia 
defending  it8  exi-stence.  Here,  then,  right  and  duty  Ix^ing  eon- 
joined,  we  find  tlie  answer  wc  have  betii  seeking  :  The  ultimatx) 
object  of  imprisionment  m  to  conserve  public  safety* 

Li^t.  it  be  observed  that  we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Htate  to 
do,  in  rt>ipeet  t**  the  pri^ner,  what  i^  in  fact  an  int1ictit»n  of  pain  ; 
for  detention  is  itself  inflicted  pain  ;  nor  to  do  what  in  fact  tends  to 
his  reformation,  for  it  will  be  heiY-inafter  seen  that  the  contlition  of 
a  prison  on  a  plan  which  re<*ognizes  the  defense:^  of  society  {is  the 
sole  ultimate  olyect,  and  which  rt^gards  strictly  the  pnsoner^s  rights 
and  soc^iety's  Hghta,  is  the  one  only  plan  which  tends  to  the  prisoner's  ■ 
reformation — nay,  which  does  not  tend  to  his  ruin. 

This  disiuission  wtus  ujiavoidable,  larause  according  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  (*bjeet  had  in  view  must  he  our  con«-lusioMs  ivsi^>ecting 
prison  management.  If  the  ultimate  object  is  to  hilliet  pain,  tbo 
P'uologist  will  s<X'k  out  (since  economy  is- nniversjdly  a  virtue) 
such  engines  of  torture  as  will,  at  the  cheapest  ctjwt,  in Jlict  the  largest 
amount  of  pain  in  the  shoiiest  time,  and  then  rele^Lse  the  prisoner  ta 
oi-der  lo  spare  the  state  unnecess:nT  expend'*  If  the  uUimatf*  c>bjec*t 
is  reform,  he  will  lump  the  matter  by  conveiling  the  pnson  uito  % 
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home  mission  institutr.  But  if  the  object  is  to  protect  public  safety, 
he  must  address  himself  to  the  nmch  more  difficult  question:  how 
can  the  offenders  will,  uow  ho^^tile  to  society,  be  so  ix?strdined  as, 
irithout  violatiDfT  any  right,  will  fuiike  the  public  will  to  be  letiiieeted  ? 

To  this  conflict  of  wills  there  are  two  parties — society,  or  its  agent 
lilt'  gtate,  and  the  ottciitlcr.  In  determining  a  system  of  pri.'^ou  dis- 
cipliue  we  must  asceitaiu,  with  scriipulous  care,  the  rights  of  both 
parties,  to  the  end  that  societj^  may  not  be  further  T\Tonged  by  him 
who  has  already  w*ronged  it,  and,  what  shoyld  be  equally  dei>recated, 
that  it  may  not  violate  the  prisoner's  riglits,  whether  by  sonic  single 
ad  or  by  a  systematic  wrong-doing  against  him. 

What,  then,  are  the  rights  of  the  state  against  the  pnsoner  ?  It 
is  believed  by  some  that  the  state  has  a  inght  to  detain  the  prisoner 
till,  by  his  ^ui-phis  earnings,  he  sliall  have  expiated  th(*  pecuniary 
tms^  produced  by  his  crime,  and  no  longer.  This  o]>imon,  though 
huring  a  fair  appearance  on  account  of  a  si>ecious  exactitude  of 
mcafsnrenient,  and  though  held  by  some  writers  of  reputation,  seems 
not  to  bear  examination. 

Objections : 

L  It  makes  a  criminal  penalty  a  means  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
civil  damages  betwecii  individuals,  craifonntling  that  element  of  the 
criminal  act  which  makes  it  a  public  offense  with  the  element  which 
imket^  it  only  a  private  grievance, 

t  The  trial  would  involve  an  usst\s8ment  of  private  damages,  and 
flat  should  not  Im?  done  when  the  defendant  may  be  at  the  time  im- 
prisoned, nor  when  he  is  answen'ng  a  criminal  accusation. 

3.  Crimes  upon  the  pei^on,  as  homicide,  nipe,  incest,  sodomy,  and 
such  crimes  as  conspinicies,  criminal  attempts  to  commit  crimes, 
bmich  of  prison  (there  being  no  cost  of  re-arrest)  would  not  bo 
paaiahable  at  alb 

4.  How  would  the  rule  of  expiation  apply  to  crimes  like  riot 
or  treason,  involving  large  numbei-s  and  wide^spn*ad  damage,  partly 
imnuHliate  and  partly  mediate,  with  respect  to  a  particular  offender  ? 
If,  in  tri^asou,  the  guilty  person  can  In*  holden  responsible  only  for 
hidowii  immediate  damage,  he  could  rarely  he  imprisoned  at  all,  on 
QiM^unt  of  impoasibility  of  proof  If  holden  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  all  his  accompHces,  his  term  would  often  hist  through  millions  of 

5.  How  would  the  rule  apply  to  an  iiicendiarj^  who  fires  an 
inferior  building,  hut  from  which,  against  his  intention  and  against 

Kbilit}',  other  and  valuul>le  buildings  ai*e  fired  ? 
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G,  Would  the  rule  afford  Justict^  agahist  the  professional  iittercr 
of  coimterft'it  iiioiioy^  ccuivit'tcd  for  utloring  a  eouiikTfeit  onv  dollar 
note  ? 

7.  The  mvw  foriring  of  muuey  would  not  bo  puniaihahlr. 

8.  Tlje  rulu  forbids  nn  mvrvnt>i*  of  puuishnieirl  for  the  professional 
criiuinal,  who  hius  si-rvrti  a  ImU-dozcii  h-rmw  m  the  penUtaitJary  oix 
prior  t'onvietioas. 

\h  With  what  juMire  would  it  it^lra^e,  at  the  end  of  the  yc4ir,  the 
bad  mail  who,  beeausM.'  a  bad  iiiiui^  steals  a  eoat  wortti  ten  dollai^, 
and  detidn  for  a  hundri'd  yvm'H  a  tolerably  ^ood  young  man  wlio, 
for  love  of  hk  widowed  mother  autl  her  tiimily,  hardly  yields  to  tho 
great  temptation  (the  niaixnitiide  of  the  tenijitutioQ  hiversely  nieas- 
uriny  his  tyqiitude)  (jf  taking  a  thousand  dollars  of  his  employers 
money  ? 

10.  For  a  like  olient?e  and  like  guilt,  tins  rule  of  expiation  would 
subject  the  skilled  artisan,  to  whom  the  prison  atibrtled  opportindty  m 
to  praetise  his  trade,  to  but  two  years,  while  the  nuiskiUed  laf>orer^ 
would  serve  (siiy)  twenty  years,  Nay^  more  :  manj'  ehis.<ei8  of  ai1i- 
sans,  as  lapidariesj  plasterei's,  freseo-paintei's,  shipwrights,  etc.,  and 
all  professitaial  men»  fi>r  hiek  of  appi'opriate  employ  merit  and  sotiie- 
times  for  lack  of  physical  eadumiice,  would  be  perchance  w^orse  off 
tlian  the  tuiskiUed  lal)orei\  This  objection,  it  is  tioie,  got*s  on  the 
bypotlu*sis  that  each  is  allow*ed  to  do  his  In-st  iu  repairing  the  uii.v 
chief  he  has  done.  If  you  deny  him  this  rigtit,  if  you  refuse  the 
mechanic  just  compensation  for  his  skilled  lalior,  you  mock  him  and 
cheat  him,  by  profiis^ing  to  put  into  liis  own  hands  the  work  of  bi:i 
deliverance,  and  then  taking  awaVj  in  part^  his  means  of  effcctiiig'j 
it.  You  allow  the  state  to  ajssert  that  his  daily  kl>or  whieb 
worth,  in  fiict,  (say)  lour  dollai^,  is  worth  only  tifly  cents — a  tkbe» 
hood  told  by  the  state  to  justity  it  in  stealing  the  remaining  three 
doilai's  and  fifty  cents. 

11.  The  rule  i*f  expiation  would  make  a  majoiity  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  imprisnnmeiit  for  life* 

12.  It  seems  pliilosopliically  absurd  tt>  say  that  the  accident  of 
pecuniary  dauitige  is  a  measui'e  of  guilt,  or  its  repairment  an  index  H 
of  the  tiuie  at  which  the  offender's  enlargement   will  be  compaliblu  ^ 
with  puljUc  security  ;  that  is,  if  the  higliway  robber  tind  a  thousiuid 
doUai's  on  the  body  of  his  victim,  he  shall  Im  imprisoned  a  hunilix^d 
yeaiiBi  while  if  he  find  but  one  dollar,  it  will  l>e  safe  to  relcai^  him 

at  the  ex|)inition  of  thirty  days. 

If  these  objections,  or  any  of  them,  have  validity,  it  is  not  easy  ti>J 
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that  the  etate  has  any  claim  on  the  siuplu^  eaniings  of  the  pris- 
I  oaer,  except   for  the  cosU  of  h'la  an-est  and  conviction.     It  is  right 
thai  these  ehould  \w  paid  by  the  loi^ing  party. 

If  the  costs  measure  the  state's  ijectiniajy  claim  on  the  prisoner. 

I  wliait  other  and  diftereht  claim  ha^  it  ?     We  have  seen  that  it  has  no 

[claim  for  pui*posed  punition   or  rofoi-niation.     Nothiiifr  then  is  left 

I  which  the  etate  can  rhiim,  except  deteutiou  and  eonipliaiice  with  ssiich 

regruhitions  ns  hi8  i*ehitinn  as  a  prisoner  necessitates. 

This  ascertainment  of  the  right.s  of  the  stJite  is  also  an  as^'ertain- 
ment  of  the  prisoner's  rights-  All  the  right's  he  helil  prior  to  con- 
victiou  be  retains,  except  the  right  to  depait  the  prison,  and  rights 
the  exefcise  of  which  is  incompatible  with  his  relation  as  a  prisoner, 

PRISOKERS^   LABOK, 

But  has  not  the  state  the  right,  it  is  anxiously  inquired,  to  com- 
pel fmm  its  i)risoner  the  lalior  nt^ccssjin^  for  his  suppoil  ?  If  the 
foregoing  rciisoning  is  sound,  it  lias  not*  It  ought  not  to  have. 
Compulsory  labor  is  slavery,  and  to  reduce  a  citizen  to  slavery  is 
wrong.  Society ^s  right  of  self-defense  involves,  by  an  obvious  neces- 
sity, the  right  of  detention.  But  it  does  not  involve  by  necessity 
tlie  right  to  establish  slavery.  Whoever  asserts  that  it  does,  asseils 
All  jffirmativc  pi-oposition,  and  must  assume  the  burden  of  pmving 
it  He  can  appeal  to  the  voice  (vf  antiquity  successfully,  but  he  will 
ippefll  lo  any  depailment  of  scienie  in  vain.  Is,  then,  the  state 
baand  to  support  its  prisoners  in  idleness  ?  No,  Here  seems  a 
contradiction. 

We  have  said  that  the  oflender,  by  l)ecoming  a  prisoner,   forfeits 
hl^  right  to  depart  the  pnson,  and  rights  iiiconqiatible  with  his  i-ela- 
tioa  as  a  prisoner  ;  but  nothing  more.     It  is  now  to  be  added  that, 
while  he  loses  something,  he  gains  nothhig.     The  state  shidl  not 
make  crime  pmtitable.     Prior  to  his  crime  he  was  subject,   in  com- 
mon with  all  other  inen»  to  the  law  :  '♦  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  dialt  (not  merely  work  fbr,  but)  eiini  thy  bread."     By  his 
crime  he  has  not  bought  exemptionjrom  that  law.     The  proposition 
tint  larceny  is  a  cnnje  involves  the  pniposition  that  eveiy  man  is 
eotiHed  to  the  fruit  of  hL^  own  labor.     Whence  it  is  that  he  who 
iut^TTcpts  the  fruit  of  another's  labor — that  is.  who  commits  hiiTcny 
— is  guilty  of  crime.     But  if  to  inteirept,  by  his  own  hand,  the  fruit 
of  another's  Ial>or  for  his  own  livelihood  was  imputed  to  the  prisoner 
fiir  a  crimCt  is  it  other  than  a  crime,  or  rather  a  series  of  crimes,  that 
the  prisoner^  not  as  before  by  a  single  act,  but  continuously  andsys- 
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Uniiatifallj' ,  intercepts,  tbrourrli  thy  tnx-galh<?i*ei%  for  hk  own  livHi- 
homl,  llii^  tVuitof  all  iij*;ii8  luf»url     Whoever  a^srrts  thiit  »ndi  intei^J 
ceptioii  in  other'  tliari  ii  i'viimi  coniiiiittcd  by  tlie  .sUiie  upon  *MX*it^ty — -I 
who<ivor  a^i'it8  that  the  state  hasn^pealed,  uv  ran   repeal,   for  tliej 
oxelitsivi*  bt'ijefit  of"  iLs  cridiiiials  the  iiiiivci-sal  law  uhcne  rcferivd  til 
— cmi  put  in  evideiiee  the  iniitonn  pnieliee  of  a  veiicra!>le  luititjiiity. 
but  nothing  of  greater  validity.     It  k  too  much  that  the  tJtate  lihall 
carry  on  a  penal  (xihey  which  eonipel'^  lioiH'.st  laht»r  to  support  feloiij?, 
or  whieh,  at  the  hest,  can  make  them   selft^upporting  only   by  the 
Kigiteity  and  thrift  of  the  warden  or  other  ae^.ident,  and  not  by  the  j 
inherent  elcmentii  of  the  poliey  it.st^r.     It  i.s  too  nmeh  that  thu^  Imst^ 
IWA  and  Ijurbanais  opiniini,  whieh  retkses  to  exact  from  the  pri^^iner 
the  earniug  of   his  snppoit — ^nay,    which,  in  that   V(»lontnr^'   i*t'iteoj 
which  alone  the  mind  accepts  m  the  true  aense,  even  tbrbid&i  him  tal 
do  itT  but  \v!ii(Ji  M-eks  to  atone  for  tliis  eriuie  by  addiJig  the  further] 
crime  of  rodneing  him  tt>  slavery — should  haig*n'  dij^giitee  the  iu.^i- 
tutionn  of  an  enlightened  people.     It  is  too  nmeh  that  if  bad   mvu  1 
prey  upon  society  in  spite  of  law,  they  should  continue  to  prey  U)Hn]l 
.stH'iety  by  reitson  of  law.     Such  a  jMiUty  is  dictated  neither  by  ^yiii* 
pathy  lor  the  i>ri.stviier  nt*r  by  wymputhy  for  the  8tate. 

Coupling  ihe.se  two  propositioiis-^ — tii'at,  that  the  state hti8  uo  right] 
to  comi>el  the  prisoner  to  lal)or>  and»  second,  that  the  ytate   hm  tiul 
right  to  compel  tsui^iety,  in  wliole  or  in  pail,  to  snppoil  him- — there  iiij 
left  room  only  for  the  following  proposition,  namely,  thiit  tlie  prisoner' 
should  \}e  left,  m  befoi^  conviction,  to  voluntary  sell-support*     ll  will 
jMnrndei-stood  that  the  rnleai)plii^  only  to  able-bodied  athdt  prisonei-b. 
The  scieutitic  mind  will  at  ojice  rectiguize  Hm  rule  as  an  np|dieiitiou  toj 
prison  diycipline  of  the  /(/vW^;/mre  principIc^ — ^a  principle  that  is  truo 
in  eveiy  department  u{  learniJig  where  a[)i>lieable,  hni  iu  nouo  more] 
obviomly,  and  even  conspicnously,  tliaji  in  penology. 

But  the  i^tatc  cannot  demand  from  the  prisoner  seltVnppoit,  with- 
out affordiijg  him  mi  opportunity  to  earn  it.     Thib  fnrniiihed,   tlic 
piisoucr  must  then  olji^crve  such   regulations  a-s  the  necessities  of 
pmon  life  impost*,  and  beyond  tht^^  he  is  free.     The  state  says  to 
liim,  in  the  cold  language  of  bu^inejjs  :  ''Bating  your  detention  and 
the  obflervance  of  net*e«Hjiry  prison   rules,  yon   owe  nothing  to  tho 
stAte.     Though  offered  opiHjrtunity  for  dille rent  sorts  of  laliori  youj 
are  not  re+iuired  to  labor  at  all.     The  ^t^te  ilovn  not  enshivo  you ; 
but  m  the  sstate  did  not  make  the  law,  that  toil  ii*  the  price  of  bi'cad, ! 
it  can  not  repeal  it*     Wliatever  you  earn  you  shall  get.     If  you  etim  ' 
ntitliiug,  you  will  get  nothing.*' 
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As  this  (loctrinei  fit-st  tsuggesled  tiy  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  of  the 
bighc&t  importaDCC  in  prison  dLst*ipline,  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on 

ill-     Consider  it;*  uiorul  i-esult^.     Under  the  compiiW^rv'  plan  of  hdior 
which  treats  the  pristincr  as  a  slave,  or,  to  speak  more  acciirutely, 
makes  him  a  slave,  he  fec»l8  like  a  Blave,  and  h  apt  to  efjiitraet  the 
vio^  of  a  slave.     If  he  do  not  contract  theniT  the  fact  proves  that  his 
QMiuhood  is  superior  to  such  intlnences.     Under  the   voliintaiy  plan 
which  treats  him  as  a  rrtaii»  he  ft*el8  like  a  man,  and  is  apt  to  cnltivate 
the  virtues  of  a  man — iudei>eudence,  self-iTspc*ct,  anibitioii.    That  plan 
nourishes  the  vices  which  iM^long  to  conseioas  detfi^adatton  ;  this,  the 
virtiies  which  belong  to  coiist*ious  elevation.     Henee^  nnder  that  plan 
he  grows  woi-ge  and  woi^  ;  under  tlii«  he  grows  Ix^tter  and  better, 
glittdcr  that  plan  his  interest  is  to  do  the  least  labor  passible,  with  the 
are— that  is,  iu  the  worst  manner — possible.     Hence  he  is 
being  removed  farther  and  tiirther  daily   from  the  character  and 
bits  he  will  in^cd  when  restored  to  society t  and  hence  the  observed 
,  that  dis(*harged  convicts  are  generally  rujne<l  men.     The  volun- 
toiy  plan,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  present  uiterest,  first  to  work, 
hut2»eeondly  and  esiK?eially,  to  earn — that  is,  to  work  with  the  great- 
est economy  and  highest  etheiency,  with  the  least  possible  breakage 
of  tCKjls  and  waste  of  materials,  and  the  highest  pos-sible  perfection  of 
t^ult  and  rarest  interruptions  by  sickness,  shice  all  breakage,  wast4?, 
deficiency  or  interruption  reduces  his  eaniings.     The  inherent  ten- 
tiefiey  of  the  conipulsoiy  plan  is  to  make  the  enslaved  prisoner  hate 
hbr,  aim  by  trick  and  falsehood,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  steal  his  living, 
and  so  be  iu  fact  daily,  and  daily   feel   himself  to  1m?,  and  daily 
desire  to  continue  to  be,  a  pauper  and  thief.     (No  wonder  that  a 
peuiti'atiary  is  a  thief- factor}^)     The  inherent  tendency  of  the  vohui- 
tarjr  plan  is  to  make  the  prisoner  desire  to  eani  the  largest  amount 
pcftfible,  and  thus  he  will  he,  jmd  wnll  fwl  liimself  to  be,  not  a  daily 
pioper  and    thief,   but  a  self-supporting  and    self-res|>t*cting  man. 
Under  the  voluntary  plan  yon  make  self-interest  the  impulsion  to 
Wwr:  and  that  is  Gwl  s  plan,  and  hence  the  only  right  plan. 

Another  diiference,  and  one  of  vital  imixjrtance  to  the  good  of  the 
prisoner,  as  also  of  society,  is  yet  to  be  noted.  Tp\Tiere  compulsion 
fa  the  motive  to  labor,  wdien  compulsion  ceases,  labor  ceases.  As 
Ar niiliseqtience,  when  imprisonment  ceases,  the  luxmy  of  idleness 
fcirtMupttnied  by  the  nwessity  of  crime.  But  w^hen  self-interest 
huBooce  been  made  a  sntficient  and  habitual  motive,  there  is  good 
chance  that  it  nmy  continue  such  after  the  prisoner's  enlargement, 
la  other  phrase,  if  the  impulsion  to  industry  is  from  withouti  the 
16 
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primmer,  m  muin  iih  hy  di^hmge  ho  is  beyond  its  reach ^  the  impm 
**ioii  luuiit  of  cuurBc  becoaie  itiopenttive  ;  and  whore  induHtry  ceases, 
ciimG  begiua  But  if  the  impulmon  to  mdui»try  is  from  within  the 
prisuner,  and  luil>itiiully  rontrullingt  there  k  good  chance  that,  after 

duichurge,  it  will  et)nlitiiie  so»  mice  he  vtin  not  get  beyoiid  it^  ix^ach, 
Thiw  w^e  aee  that,  coitoideripg  monil  iv^ultii,  the  eomjiulsury  plmi 
UmdHf  in  ull  poBBible  ways,  to  burdeo  the  i^tate  and  ruiii  the  prisoner, 
uiid  hence  is  the  woi^l  iMsscJible  ;  while  the  vohmttiiy  plan  lends,  in  alt 
lK>h»ible  ways,  to  relieve  the  state  and  improve  the  prii^oner,  and  lientiu 
ii9  the  best  poeswihle. 

The  view  which  etiiical  iK'ience  takes  of  the  two  plans,  it  hqoAa 
hardly  lie  stated,  is  approved  by  political  economy.  With  every 
principle  of  that  tscience  fjearing  at  all  on  the  question,  tlie  conipnl- 
aory  phui  colli di^.  But  w^ith  every  isuchprbiciplethe  voluntxiry  plau 
is  in  al>solute  hann*»ny.  The  advantages  of  the  voluntary  plan  may 
be  suuinied  up  m  follows  : 

FirM(, — It  la  bottomed  on  a  pi-inciple  of  science- 

Second, — Biisetl  on  one  scientitic  principle,  it  conflict8  with  no  other, 

Tfurd> — Dispensing  at  once  with  Ihe  ever-blundering  conjt^c^turee  of 
dogmatism  and  (he  disctjrdant  tcachingt?  of  cinpiricis>ni,  it  nwiki^ 
penology  a  aeienee  of  tacts  and  principles^  c^xii$tlng  in  nature,  and  not 
a  medley  of  guenses  and  asserlicnjj*  at  war  with  n;*ture. 

Fourth. — It  delines  bliar[)ly,  and  iviipccl5  ^scrupulously,  the  rights 
of  society  and  of  the  prisoner,  on  tlie  one  baud  n^cognizing  society  as 
having  wuflei'ed  a  wrong  tmm,  and  not  as  having  done  a  wrong  to, 
the  prisoner,  and  hence,  under  no  increased  obligation  to  him,  and, 
(ill  the  otlier  hand,  rwognizing  the  primmer  not  as  a  beast — to  lie 
managed  absolutely  according  to  the  wisd(jni  or  ignorance,  ai^verity 
or  leiiieiity  ni  m\  officer,  to  Ix^  coni[M'lled  to  lal>or  when  sick,  or  excused 
from  labor  lUiH  ivward  of  falsetiomb  and  driven  as  jui  ox  hy  its  master 
— but  recognizing  Iiim  as  a  man — a  man,  it  is  tine,  who  has  done 
wrong,  but  still  a  man. 

Fifth. — It  stdvcs,  not  as  a  matter  of  guessing  or  of  thrifty  official 
manstgcnient,  but  of  certjunty,  the  problem  of  making  a  prison  self. 
supptuting.     Self-snppoii  inheres  in  the  )MiUcy. 

Sixtii^ — It  tends  lo  the  prisoner's  ivformution^  and  not  to  his  ruin. 

C30MMON  PRISON  EXPENSES. 

We  have  hemtofoiv  stated  that,  in  order  to  conserv^e  the  rights  of 
society,  the  state  should  exact  from  the  prisoner  only  the  ct*sts  of  big 
convietioiL     The  exigencies  of  the  discui^iou  forbade  us  at  that  time 
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to  silow,  what  must  iiaw  Ix?  st't  forth,  that  that  expi'eesion  Bills  short 
of  tlie  truth.     If  all  men  ol>ej'ed  law,  u  piis^n  would  not  Ix?  iieedeiL 
That  institution  is  made  a  necessity  by  the  ela.s8  called  convict8.     In 
order  Uiat  society  may  loee  nothing  (for  justice  I'eqnires  that  it  shall 
I  kiee  nothing),  or,  at  any  rate,  that  its  los;*  may  be  minimized,  the 
state  owes  it|to  society  to  requii-e  of  that  ehiss  to  support  the  institu- 
tion, which  only  theii*  misconduct  neceifeiitittes.     Such  a  requirement 
innkctt  them  a  comnmnity  in  respec^t  to  all  matter  connected  with 
the  prison,  and  e^-h  will  be  chargeable  with  his  ratable  shai'e  of  the 
total  expenses.     Nor  is  there,  in  this  iTqniiTmeut,  anything  inijust,  or 
even  peculiar.      The  same   requirement   obtaiiLs   in   e\'erj^  normal 
ietj'»  cnvil  or  eonveutioual,  common  expenses  being  bonie  iu  com- 
Here,  aj?  everj'where,    the    right  coui'se    h;is    qiecial  advan- 
tages, and  this  comnuuiity  plan  will  ofler  advantages  not  otherwise 
to  be  got : 

1.  Each  prisoner  would  be  interested  in  p!*eveuting  all  destruction 
of  prnperty,  wanton  or  accidental,  all  waste,  mmecest^iry  expense  of 
guards,  of  medical  attaidance,  etc, 

t  Each  would  l»c  interested  in  making  eveiy  other  nieml>er  of  the 
g^eral  partnership  fully  al>Ie,  by  Ixidilj'  health,  rueehanieal  aptitude, 
m,f  to  do  his  full  sliare. 

i  As  a  diminution  in  numl^er  would  increase  the  share  of  each  in 
rt«^  common  Inirden,  each  would  be  intei*e8ted  iu  thwarting  any 
sclicuie  of  escaiM?  to  which  he  was  not  a  party. 

4  Each  would  be  interested  in  all  measures  to  promote  the  morak 
(if  the  piTsou, 

Pi"ofjably  it  wcnild  be  im[>o^il>le,  except  proximately,  to  estimate 

the  average  cnrivnt  exjieuse.     hi  case  of  doubt,  the  doubt  should  lie 

ifsolved  in  favor  of  society. 

T:  i<on  :  Th<»  convict  conummity  necessitated  the  institution  %vhose 

'   !^  give  rise  to  the  doubt,  and  it  should  not  make  society  sutler 

tiimugh  its  fault. 

EQUALmr  IN  prisoners'  earnings, 

A  question  of  some  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  diffeivnce  in  value 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  We  have  hereinbefore 
attempte^l  to  show  that  the  state  has  no  claim  on  the  prisoner  other 
thau  for  his  deteulion,  costs  of  convietioD,  and  his  share  of  eonmion 
prMon  exjiemieb.  Now,  if  by  reason  of  superior  strength,  agility,  skill, 
ur  other  quality,  he  can  earn  this  daily  charge  with  three  houi^  of 
labor,  the  ad'vantage  Is  his  own— an  advantage,  or  rather  a  property, 
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lUJt  Forfeited  miil  not  forteitiible.  The  8k ill  of  ibe  hand,  or  the 
knowledge/ of  the  mind,  la  no  iiiorc  to  Ir*  cHnitibt*ateJ  than  the  natural  j 
«trengtli  of  either,  or  than  tlie  hand  or  mind  itiM^lf.  The  proof  c^f  I 
which  is,  that  though  tlie  wtate  may  steal  the  profits  of  the  hUiII  or 
knowknlge,  it  etm  not  eontiM-ate  the  thing  it'w.Of.  Thii^  superiority,  J 
n-itural  or  jicquired,  is  \m  essst'ntial  pro|>eity,  and  he  i;^  entitled^  V 
always  and  every w^heix?,  to  its  gain;^  Nor,  apart  from  the  question 
of  right,  ia  it  the  interest  of  Oie  stute  to  depn've  any  pei-son  wliom-J 
.sot^ver,  for  any  eanj?e  whut^soever,  of  aii}'  p^i^onal  exeellenec  whatso-J 
ever.  Such  iigniriani.sm  would  he  not  only  unwise^  hut  criminal*  It 
would  be  steahng  fn>ni  the  motxs  woiihy  (propertieij  of  mind  or 
body,  which  produce  gain,  huve  woith)»  U)  enrich  the  Ies8  woitby. 
On  this  question,  too,  ethics  and  political  economy  join  with  thai 
lameZ'faiw  princi|>le  hi  siiying  :  Let  every  man  huvo  wbit  he  earns  ;| 
and  the  more  he  earnSp  the  lK*ttet\ 

A  difficulty  of  another  kind  may  sometimes  arise.     Suppose*,  to     » 
put  a  strong  ea^se,  an   engineer  i*t^fuses  to   work  longer  tJiaii   tJire^H 
hours  n  day — that  amount  of  labor  Wnng,  by  supposition,  sufficient 
to  discharge   his  daily   debt.      Suppa^e  that  others,  whose    work 
depends  on  the  oiieiation  of  the  engine,  can  not  discharge  their  daily 
debt  in  thitjo  houii>.     To  deny  them  opportunity  for  labor,  and  tlietti 
deny  them  subsistence  lor  an   enftu'ced   failure   to   hdior,  would   bo] 
wrong*     We  have  alre^uly  shown  that  the  state  may  exact  fn»ui  the! 
prisoner  a  c*ompliance  with  the  regulations  nect^itated  by  his  con- 
ditioii  m  a  prisoner.     The  eajse  umler  eonsidenitiou  is  one  to  which 
this  rule  applies.     The  jn^ison  nuist  have  the  engine,   which   nuist 
have  the  engineer,  who  nmst  hihor  while  the  engine  operates,     Btit 
that  they  may  meet  the  deunind  of  ^the  state*,  other  prboners  requir 
tliat  the  engine  shall  operate  longer  than  thix'e  houi-s  a  day.     Ileml 
the  state  nuist  say  tu  tin*  engineer.  Yon  ninst  either  w^ork  d 
the  full  day,  or  els?**  yiekl  your  piist  to  another,  and  dischai'ge  your 
daily  debt  as  best  you  uuiy. 


DOMESTIC  DISCIPLINK, 

The  principles  whicli  should  guide  in  the  domestic  govemmctit 
of  a  prison  ai-e,  as  in  that  of  a  tamily,  not  difficult  of  ascertamuient, 
but  their  efficacy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  family,  w^ill  depend  largely  on      i 
their  administration.     A  wide  disci'etion  must  be  allowed  to  officorajfl 
But  with  a  wide  discietion.  a  harsh   man  will  administer  himiane  ~ 
rules  harshly,    while  a  sotVhcarted  sc^ntimentalist   will  ndniinislirrj 
severe  rules  with  hurtful  leniency.     As  the  views  hereinbefore  sefe] 
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fortli  have  bi*en  merely  the  application  of  sck'ntific  priueiiiles,  m.  in 
couijideriiig  this  qiiostioti,  \\v  shrill  find  sfifcty  only  in  tlie  avoidiiiice 
of  dogmas  and  artifieiHl  deviix-ii,  ;iiid  coiistaut  iTfrard  tu  the  niin- 
plicity  Jind   naturalness  of  n  noriiml  lile.     That   in  civil  society-  the 
people  are  governed  too  much ;    that  iu    niedieine,  the  old-time 
•*  heroic  treatment^'  wn^  a  R^ientifie  enonnity,  usietiil  onlj^  to  fertil- 
izt*  gnivev-yards  ;  that  hi  religiouj?  jroveiiiment  nn  enfolded  asc*eticisni 
b  a  nur^ry  of  hyptxTisy — theae  are  all  Htatemeuts  which  may  serve  to 
Higgest  that  Lu  prison  di«i'ipline,  the  less  we  loterferc  with  those 
desires,  appetites  and  haliit.s  which  belong  to  man  lis  nuni,  the  bettji'r. 
Authority,  civil  or  other^  attempting  too  much,  achitn^es  all  the  leji^ 
Jfot  only  has  the  state  no  jmrticle  of  right  to  interfere  in  the  e-a^ie  uf 
iny  individual  whomsoever  with  thase  desires,  habits  and  api>etite.s 
which,  belonging  to  humanity^  harm  no  one  else,  hut  it  h  unwise  to 
do80i     Sumptuaiy  laws  are  condemned  alike  by  rt*ason  and  expe- 
rience ;  luid  sumptnniT  laws  for  the  mind  are  more  ol)jectionable» 
because  more  hurtful  than  those  for  the  body.     Ballads  may  not 
be  in  somebody's  oi>inion,  as  vahialile  reading  'd»  Xewtoifg  Prin- 
cipia ;  bnt  does  it  tbllow  that  ballade  should  havt;  }>een  prohibited 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott?     Sir  Walter's  appetite  f(»r  ballads  made  that 
lileratare  for  him  more  delightful   tind  more  profitable  than   the 
Principia.  '  Barred   fmm  all  reading  but  the  Prineipia,  he  ivould 
liWy  have  t*iken  a  disgust  to  reading,  and  have  written  nothings 
jiad  might  have  done  worse.     Allowed  to  gratify  the  ai)petite  which 
God  gave  hinu  he  became  one  of  the  most  useful ,  as  he  was  one  of 
tlif^  InaJt  men  that  ever  lived. 

Tliere  is  al»solntely  no  retison  to  justify  the  state  in  controlling  the 

meiitiil  diet  of  prisonei-s,  which  would  not  justify  a  like  control  in 

Ty%yvd  to  society  at  lai'ge — no  ni^ason.  exi'cpt  that  the  state  has  the 

power,  and  that  dogmatism  sometimes  wields  tliat  power.     To  con- 

tml  iiction  i%  within  its  limits,  a  rightful  function  of  the  state  ;  but 

to  correct  individual  moral  natures  is  not ;  and  all  altemi>tsto  do  so 

will  prove  as  disastrous  as  the  attempt  of  CromwelTs  government  to 

Biuke  the  British    [K^ople   pious  ;  an   attempt  by  which  a  frightful 

imuiorality  ivas  introduced,  and  liteniture,  manners  and  amiisenienls 

were  polluted  ;  an  attempt  which,  stacking  to  make  a  nation  of  saints, 

tciKknl  to  make  only  a  nation  of  stoflcrs.     84>  it  must  ever  be,  when 

dogma  is  permitted  to  set  at  nought  natural  law — when  man  pt*e- 

giimcss  to  know  more  than  God. 

Aj*  with  mental,  so  with  physical  diet.     The  prisoner  should  Ik* 

ed,  out  of  his  suiplus  earnings,  to  incre^ise  his  bill  of  tki-e.     Thus 
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you  promote  his  hmltli  and  strenia^th,  increase  hk  flow  of  npiiit 
(Hiicken  his  anibition,  and  elevate  his  moral  tone.     The  di.sgiisl  an<i 
suiiiiH'Sfi^,  witli  which  he  ivgartls  iho  iiionotiiiKnm  diet  of  the  pri*ioii|J 
makes  him  feel,  m  he  hiis  a  right  to  feel,  that  the  state,  by  tlenyinj 
him  lihcHy  to  earn  mid  pnieure  <»tlier  food,  rs  dnily  wronging  hini  ;| 
and  that,  if  he  meets  ihe  ilaily  demaiiil  of  the  sitaU%  it  m  none  of  the 
gtnte^a  hasinesis  what  he  eats,  provided  he  earn»  it.     The  feeding  of  j 
being  wronged  cannot  fail  to  produce  moodiness^  desire  for  revcnj 
and  iiu>ral  deterioration.     If  inipritctieablc  to  gratify  the  pnsouer'dl 
desire  fully,  we  reeur,  for  jii«tiheatiou  in  pivi<cribing  u  n^stralnt,  tc 
our  former  limitation  that  the  priaoucr  can  exercLie  no  right  iticom^j 
patihle  with  his  re]ati<m  tus  a  prisoner. 

The  duty  of  allowing  prinniers  dailj^  out-dottr  I'ecre.ation  iu  the  prisoftj 
yard  needs  not  be  argued.  That  thei^  is  a  natural  appetite  for  it,  14 
reaiion  emmgh,  without  adding,  what  we  may  add,  thai  it  is  essential  tal 
both  physical  and  i>svchieal  health*  Diet  and  recreation,  in  the  hauils] 
of  a  jndiciouj^  prison  regent,  may  ho  mafle  ptiti-nt  dis(*ii»linaiy  agents.] 
Prisoners  shonld  not  all  be  treated  alike  ;  for  thbt  would  be  to  tr 
all,  or  nearly  all,  unjuntly.  Tiicy  shnnld  Ik*  treated,  each  according 
to  his  desert.  If,  olieyijig  the  direction  of  nature,  we  shouhl  adop^^^ 
the  voluntaiy  plan  of  Ijtbor,  and,  as  involved  iu  it,  the  comniunit;^^ 
plan  of  defraying  exix'iisejs,  an  intelligent  regent,  by  proper  rcguli^^ 
tions  resjjecting  diet  and  recn^alion,  and  by  fc«pecia!  inivilegc®  aiv^H 
promotions,  con  Id  render  prison  govenmietit  a  very  t^implc  niatt<*r»    'V 

The  moment  the  convict  is  put  within  penitentiary  walls,  t^^ 
safety  of  society  is  secured.     Here  tlie  antagonism  Ijctween  S(>cie5-  |, 
and  him  naturally  stoics.     But  the  existing  system  will  not  let  it  ^tc;:::^^ 
Power  delights  iu  its  own  exercise.     It  declares  that  the  convict  ^>^ 
foifeited  all  rights ;  that  whatever  he  enjoys  he  owes  to  its  hotJii"%  -,-  ■ 
that  the  state  may  prescribe  what  he  shall  eat^  what  he  shall  r^5?f^M 
how   long   he  shall  work;    may  prest^ribe,   in  short,  whatever  -^ 
ple-aBcs,  being  guided  not  by  justice,  w^hich  inquii-es  after  imd  s^el^^ 
to  couseiTe  the  riglits  of  all,  but  by  stMitimcnt,  which  seck^  to  grjiij  fy 
its  own  feeling,  whether  of  sympathy  or  of  antipathy.     Und**r  ^1:^^ 
fij'stem  punishments  must  be  brutal.     If,  at  the  outset,  you  uiitl^H 
the  convict  a  slave,  tlien,  if  you  want  to  punish  him,  you  cjiu  do  «J0 
only  by  inflicting  something  more  tcmhle  than  mere  slaver}'.    IMf, 
kcephig   him   in  slavery,  yon   are  forbidden  to  inflict  punishita*  ^n 
appropriate  to   slaveiy,  your  authority  is  subverted,  and  auarul^y 
I'eigns  amrjug  eriminals.     The  lash  and  the  bull-ring  are  Imrlmros^is 
IjeBcntials  of  a  bui*baroiis  system. 
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IMPROVED    DISCIPLIXE, 

The  free-labor  system  by  no  menus  coiiieuiplales  a  relaxation  of 

didcipliiie.    On  the  contrary,  a  better  dist^ipline  can  Ik*  thereby  secured 

thmi  under  the  slave  system.     The  convict  must  be  subject  to  such 

regulations  m  hk  relation  its  a  prii^oner  ncce«feiitiite.s.     Wherever  men 

llBfillgttliered  together,  as  in  a  paiUamentaiy  body,  or  even  in  a  itiil- 

HMHI  car,  there  must  be  rule^  iu  re^stniint  ot'  alj«K>lute  libeily.     In  a 

peoit€iitiar)%  where  men  ai*e  les8  accustomed  to  self-i-estramt,  thtisc 

rttl«  must  be  moi-e  stringent.     The  roles  may  be  the  same  under  the 

fi^ee-iabor  system  as  under  the  slave  system.     The  point  is  that  they 

may  be  enforced  under  the  former  ^letter  than  under  the  latter.     To 

illiii^tnite  :  bince  the  convict  must  earn  his  own  livhig,  a  line  will  be 

a  puni^hmeut  for  misconduct  precisely  a^  befoix'  his  imprisonment ; 

Ihi^  fine  being  collectible  by  exacting  so  many  cents  a   day  liefoi-e 

allowing  anj^lhing  on  his  daily  suppurt     Again,  the  blind-cell  \*iU 

iLca  lye  a  puniiihment  pui-ely.     Under  the  slave  system,  when  j^ou 

put  a  convict  into  the  bluid-cell  he  finds  coiLsoIation  in  l>dng  relieved 

from  labor,  and  in  that  i*esi)ect  it  is  clear  gain.     Under  the  tree- 

I  WM>r  system  that  confinement,  or  any  confinement,  is  punishmciit 

mthout  mitigation.     In  short,  the  free-labor  systen*  insures  better 

disctpliae,  not  only  by  encouraging  voluntaiy  good  conduct,  but  by 

mulliplyiug  the  modes  of  compulsion,  • 

NOT   AN  EXPERIMENT. 

It  is  objected  that  tbc  propos*'d  pltm  is  an  exi>eriment.  If  the 
ol^jcetion  means  only  toii^neit  that  this  exercise  of  deqK>tic  power  hiis, 
Sieiiii  historic  fiict»  l>een  practised  from  the  time -of  Lycurgus  down, 
"Viritliout  interruptifm,  tlic  stateuient  is  not  denied.  But  it  is  no 
^txperiment*  When  imd  whei\%  it  may  Ik^  iiskcd»  hiis  it  been  tried  ? 
"We  answer,  in  eveiy  country  on  the  glolic,  and,  constantly,  for  the 
X:^  six  diousiind  yeai*s. 

Let  lis  distinguiish  between  accidents  and  msentials.  To  siiy  that 
the  attempt  of  steam l>oat  engineers,  when  FnlUuis  genius  had  jnst 
Cfmted  that  occupation,  or  of  telegniph  oj>Gnitors,  when  telegrajihs 
first  opemted,  to  make  efToit  ncce-ssiuy  for  subsistence,  was  a  matter 
of  experiment,  nu'ght  Ih3  true  :i^  a  mercantile  statement.  But  with 
lli(^  meiijtnitile  qutsstion  we  have  now  no  concern.  The  sorts  of 
wurk  carried  on  m  the  i>emtentiaiy  are  known  to  be  i-emuuerative. 
Btit  waiving  the  mercantile  question  by  a^uming  that  steamboat 
fiigiu*iering  and  telegi-aph  oi^erating  would  l*e  I'cmunerative,  nobody 
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would  say  that  the  question  whotlier  {K^isonf*  wh(»  t.M»*^agod  in  thoee 
(X'C'upjitioiijs  woiiUl  in:ike  rllnil  iiixH*8s,'iry  tor  iiiubsihteiife,  wns  a  matter 
ofexperiiiKMit.  The  quesjtioii  uf  lyKiKwil  iuii,  \hv  psydikal  qiiftelion,  was 
not  new  or  peculiar  rt:'Hi)e€ting  inther  of  tho«e  clikssee,  but  wa«  cotnmou 
to  Iheiii  with  aJl  iimiikiiKl 

The  partii'ular  trudi*  or  elas^  in  mi  ziccident.  The  e^sentuU  pr<ipc>- 
sition  18  that  man,  wlwitever  his  class  or  character^  wilt  makcj  ellbi*t 
nwciiwary  to  his  Hibyijstenet%  aud  this  ciuiuot  1}q  it^garded  as  umtter 
of  i*xj>erimeiit.  The  truth  is,  that  the  di^iKwiHou  ttj  make  elC>rt 
nec^osfeiary  to  HubsiHteucc  m  predical»lo  of  niaii  uiiiverc^ially,  and  m  sa 
prt^dicablc  l»ecaust»  it  it*  an  iuHtinet — lh«  ijistlnct  of  beit-pre^ieiTatJoii. 
Not  even  is  it  merely  a  homaii  instinct,  it  i«  au  anin  al  instinct;  aw 
instinct  which  the  philostjpher  and  the  navstf^e,  the  honest  mau  imd 
the  thief,  have  in  conmion  witli  the  lion,  the  rabbit  and  the  womi. 
Opportunity  given,  the  tiiisting  to  this  instinet  k  no  experiment, 

REFORMATIVE   TENDKNCY, 

How  admirahly  the  free-labor  sjTsti'ni  works  in  a  reformatfve  vici 
Under  the  slave  sysletn  the  inducement  is  to  do  the  least  work  ikwsi* 
ble ;  and  that  involves  moral  deterioration.  Under  1  he  rrccdabor 
8jT*tem  the  inducement  ia  to  make  the  most  money  |x>ssible,  and  bont3e 
to  do  the  most  and  l>cst  work  possilile ;  and  that  invoh't«  iiiond 
improvement.  Again,  under' Ike  slave  systfin^  the  convict,  not  l>eiiig 
permitted  to  accumulate^  is  m  etlcct  forbidden  to  support  his  family. 
An  interference,  not  ncccissary  to  the  siifety  of  society,  so  arbitrary, 
»o  waiitonly  cruel  to  the  inuoeeut,  is  too  monstrous  to  be  pn»i>edy 
characterized.  The  state  forbids  a  husband  and  Cither  tosujipurt  \m 
family  1  By  what  rifjjht,  we  solemnly  tisk,  does  any  earthly  author 
ity  forlrid  a  man  t(j  labor  for  his  law-obeying  wife  ami  children  ?  Cut 
off  from  carin^^  for  those  whom  he  is  hound  to  care  for — enough  of 
it^'lf  to  ruin  the  moral  nature  of  most  men- — he  may  well  become 
I'eckle^and  tlesperate.  Forbidden  to  pnjvide  for  them^  he  will  eeatse 
to  he  mindful  of  tliem.  But  under  the  frec^-lalKjr  system  be  is  still 
the  head  of  his  family,  his  aifections  subsist  in  healthy  vigors  he  toiU 
with  wonted  alaerity  for  his  loved  ones,  to  whom  his  relation  and 
olilijiratioiis  are  not  chang*'d  :  and  he  still  teel»  himself  a  man.  Sul)- 
stantially  the  same  reasoning  obtains  in  respect  to  convicts  not  having 
families.  Thi-y  continue  to  have  all  ordinary  inducements  U)  gainful 
industry,  if  not  for  pei>!ons  deixMident  on  them,  then  for  their  own 
usL^  after  enlargement.  We  would  not  l>e  undet>fto<Hl  as  profo>*<ing 
the  Ijelief  that  under   the  freedabor  S3^steni  all  convicts  would  1>e 
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rrfonned.  This  can  not  be.  But  it  is  none  the  less  important  thnt 
the  i*iates  poliry  should  l>c  such  as  tends  to  make  them  goo  J,  or  at 
least  allows  them  U)  lie  gmRl,  aud  not  such  as  tends  to  make  them 
bfluL  The  peiiiteiitiaiy,  though  a  plaee  for  thieves,  should  not  be  a 
tluef-faetorv% 

But  free  labor  is  the  mast  potent  moral  altemtive.     The  toil  of 

self-interest  is  woith  more  than  books  and  si'rmons.      There  is  uo 

moral  tonic  like  horned  bauds.     The  plan  of  voluntary  labor  has 

he  excellenee.  of   l»eing    the  most   efficaeiotis  of    all    reformative 

agencies. 

While  ou  the  subject  of  the  state's  duty  in  respect  to  i*eformatiou, 

it  is  proper  to  make  another  i-emark.     Of  two  modes,  equally  unob- 

j^tiAuable  otherwise^  of  eftecting  a  given  ubjeet.  if  one  will,  at  the 

sinie  time,  effect  si>me  other  desirable  though  not   direct  objtrt,  it 

jtm\d  be  preferred*     This  is  true  eveu  though  the  collatend  object 

may  not,  «is  an  indepeiuhnit  qui^tii>u,  l>e  within  the  scope  or  duty  of 

liim  who  employs  that  mode.    It  is  uot»  therefore,  illogical,  in  advocat- 

ing  Toluntarj'  labor,  to  consider  its  refonnative  tendency ,  though 

dcming  reformation  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  imprisoument 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlia^  starting  out  fmrn  pn»pasitious  that  are  fundamental,  we  have 
attempted  a  lt»gical  development  of  wliut  we  conceive  to  lie  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  a  rational  prison  i*egimen^ — a  I'egimeu  which 
coo^ervc^  alike  the  rights  of  society  and  the  rights  i>f  the  prisoner; 
which  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  principles  of  science  bearing  on  the 
jubject ;  which  solves,  exactly,  the  ])rol»leni  of  a  i^'lf-syppoitiug 
prison;  which  reahzes,  exactly,  the  object  of  imprisonuieut ;  which, 
thotigh  the  product  of  the  reason,  aftbrds  nothing  of  which  stmtiment 
am  complain :  which,  htx'ding  rcvei^*utly  the  voice  of  mttni-e,  com- 
bt!K«  the  severity'  of  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  nature. 

Tnur  committee  submit  these  views  to  the  CougiTj«.  On  collatend 
sod  incidental  questions  connected  with  the  fi-ee-labor  theoiy,  diffeixnit 
mindg  will  hold  ditTereut  opinions, 'and  the  truth  will  be  determined 
only  hy  exi^erience  and  iTHcction.  Your  committee  res|)irtfully 
recommeud  the  adoption  of  the  ap|>ended  iTsolutions. 

AUa  W.  ALEXANDER. 

Chainnan, 

Wiuiii^  The  policy  of  subjecting  convicts  to  compulsory  lulwr  mid  of  witholdinff 
ihm  them  the  fraits  of  their  tabor,  bus  now  liK^n  oo  trial  lor  ttomn  tboii^Hnds  of  yt^ura 
laill e<nmtrie9T  tinder  all  forms  and  dcgreei  of  chdliztitlont  and  with  ail  hkhIc*s  of  diB- 
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cipline  that  human  ingenuity  could  deviso,  from  the  extreme  of  loving  and  caresting. 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  cruelty  and  brutality,  the  results  of  which  policy  have  ever 
been,  and  continue  to  bo,  confessedly  unsatisfactory ;  therefore 

Besolved^  That  the  ft-ce-labor  theory  of  prison  discipline  submitted  to  this  Congress 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  penol- 
ogists, and  of  persons  connected  with  the  government  of  prisons. 

Hesolvedf  That  whatever  progress  has  heretofore  been  made  in  prison  discipline 
has  oonsisted  in  an  approach  toward  this  system. 


PRISON   0OI9OR^S  OF   ST.   IX)UI8. 


8.  The  Texas  State  Penitenturt. 

By  Waed.  Dkwst  a  Co.,  the  Losaeea. 

Feeling  that  the  Texjis  sUite  i>eniteiitiiiiy  has  never  l>ecu  fully  or 
fiiirly  representod  to  the  people  of  the  other  states,  we  beg  to  offer 
the  following  j>aper  to  the  Prison  Congres«i  now  as.sc*niblt«J  at  St. 
Loiiia,  hoping  that  it  may  he  the  means  of  briiigiiig  our  prison,  and 
thode  conoected  with   its  adniiuistration,  into   mure   iutinuite  and 
understood  relatione  with  the  emiueut  workers  in  the  €ttu^  of  prisons 
mi  prisonei-g,  of  whom  a  prominent  writer  has  said,  ^*  they  m'e  the 
true  reformerii.''     We  de:sii*c  this  more  paiticularly,  since  it  is  u  very 
genemlly  accepted  idea  that  prison  contractors  are  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  convict,  except  in  the  ratio  that 
tbi^  njeans  dollars  and  cents*     We  claim  to  have  made  a  l>mad 
ilepailure  from  thiij  idea»  and  from  the  old-time  piisoii  tactic^?,  follow- 
ing very  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  widening  and  progresjsive  tnick  of 
modern  prison  refonn,  its  it  is  understood  in  the  Atlantic  states,  for 
tie  reason  that,  in  most  i-espects,  that  plan  and  system  would  not 
ipply  in  our  case,  or,  in  perhaps  more  correct  terms,  our  niaterial 
could  not  be  made  equal  to  the  mquirements  of  that  higher  sUmdard. 
We  claim  to  have  rejK^hed  the  higher  standard  of  ]>ridon  manager 
nient,  but  by  a  self^hoisen  plan  of  action,  only  ap])lical>le  in  a  prison 
like  ours.     In  the  older  countrie^s  of  Europe,  as   in  the  Atlantic 
states,  the  administrations  of  the  different  prisons  have  had  an  old 
ecimiual  material  to  handle  :  criminals  of  intelligence  ;  criminals 
critne^tftiight  and  erirae-slirewd  ;  criminals  with  dejsperate  naturci^, 
and  ^ith  hetirti*  steeled  against  all  intlnences  for  good. 

In  the  Texas  stiite  penitentiary  we  have,  as  yet,  had  but  little  of 
thia  element,  this  jwUanccd  criminal  classs,  if  we  may  he  allowed  the 
expreaaioUi  the  bulk  of  our  convicts  havmg  been  gathered  tmm  the 
^oraat  masses,  whose  crimes  have  lieen  those  of  paission  rather  than 
of  n?fleetion-  A«  we  understand  human  nature,  the  dealing  with 
these  different  ckiases  must  necesssai'ily  he  varied  according  to  the 
special  circnmstaiiced  in  each  case. 

Beforp  such  an  iissemlily  as  the  National  Pri.**on  Congix'ss,  it 
would  \k'  su|X'rliuous  to  deiicribe  the  pkiu  pursued   in  the  e;istern 
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prbons^  but  we  lay  before  you  our  system,  and  leave  the  coniimrieon 
for  your  own  uiiialH. 

A^  we    hiive    alreiidy  stated,  the   majority  of  our   convicts 
recruited   from   the    ranks  of  the  ignontnt  classes — ^giiilty,  or 
least  proclaimed   jiruilty,  of   the  lesser  dt^greey  of  erime.      Perhaps' 
there  could  not  be  found  uicjre  than  ten  out  of  our  whole  luuuber — •  j 
thirteen  hundred— who  would  come  under  the  liead  of  criminals  off 
int4.41igcnee,  or  rather  of  pc^isoiis  intelligently^  criminal.    We  nmke  no    " 
exception  in  otu'  dealinp?  with  these  bust,  save  that  we  do  not  unikc 
them  **tnLsty?:)"  outside  the  walLs  ■ 

Our  plan  and  system  for  the  reformation  and  moral  welfare  ofA 
those  under  our  control — and  wo  now  speak  of  the  mass  who 
Ijclong  to  the  tii-st  and  eontndling  iunul>er — is  simply  this  :  wc 
appeal. tti  their  self-rei:*pe<'t  and  manlioml^  and  by  trust  and  confi- 
deuce  touch  the  better  part  of  their  initure  underlyhig  the  rough  sur- 
faee,  by  whieh  treatment  we  seek  to  upbuikl  and  strengthen  their 
weakejied  resolves.  Iji  the  majority  of  e^ises  we  ilismisn  the  ecjuvict 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  not  only  with  tw^enty  dollars  in  his  i>ocketj 
and  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  but  with  a  love  of  hilxjr  in  Idni,  ml 
society  s  l>est  guantnty  agjunst  his  reuntraiiee  into  the  nniks  of  the 
criminal  We  attach  privileges  to  the  performance,  and  a  foifeituro 
to  the  uou-performauce,  of  duly.  So  far  our  expeinenee  has  cost  m  M 
little  trouiile.  compiUTd  to  the  sati^faetion  it  has  given  us  to  witness 
the  good  R'wults  tlyit  have  follt»wed. 

The  more  we  trust  n  prisoner,  the  greater  arc*  the  i>rivilcge8  we 
offer  him.  Many  of  tliem  we  make  snlvbosses,  <'lerks  in  the  oifice, 
storekeepers,  allo^nng  thenj  a  near  approach  to  the  life  of  freemen,' 
such  as  reU-Msing  them  from  the  conviet  garb,  allowing  attend- 
ance at  church,  and,  in  every  caae,  condemning  every  appmxiaiation 
to  studied  degnidjition  as  a  means  of  punishment.  Hundreds  of 
them  we  put  upon  tln^ir  hanuv  jls  *^  tnistys/-  to  lalxir  in  the  vieiruty 
of  the  prison,  withtait  ho  much  m  the  least  police  supervision  ;  and, 
tVom  the  large  numlKn'  so  tinisted,  we  hnve  not  lost  thive  prisoners 
within  the  last  two  yeai^t.  Most  of  the  escapes  that  have  oc<*unTd 
were  fi'om  the  pristm  proper,  or  from  careles^^  guards  on  the  railwaj^s. 

Th(\se  facts  and  fignn^  pit>ve  two  things  at  lea^it :  First,  our 
prisouei-s  ai-e  made  up  of  iiu'  diflerent  uuiterial  from  that  confin*><l 
WMthiu  the  w^alls  o{  oxir  vi\Hivrn  priscms;  and.  second,  thet'e  is  irmeh 
of  honor  and  manly  integiity  of  character  among  those  wearing  the 
prison  garb.  This  experience  has  incivasf'd  our  faith,  that  honor  and 
integiity,  like  child-holiuesis,  cUugs  to  the  worst  oY  mankind. 
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rarplaii  has  Jjeen  to  make  "  tnistys  "  of  most  of  those  who  have 
Bi^  upon  the  last  ten  months  of  their  »t*nteiR'e,  and  inimy  of 
tliem  even  befoi-e  that  time.  Any  one  i\t  all  eonvei-siuit  with  crimi- 
nals can  UDderstiind  that  the  con\4ct  intelligent  and  shrewd  in  <i 
criDiinal  senile,  could  not  he  trasted  mj^  wo  baist  onr  convicts,  itnionmt 
MS  they  are  lioth  in  an  intellectual  and  criminal  senile.  Within  the 
walld  of  a  secure  prison  the  tnist  and  contidence  might  be  opemted 
in  sttfety,  but  hardly  wlien  they  are  to  be  placed  beyond  all  guard  or 
police  &ui>ervision. 

Tbeiv  are  various  motives  operating  upon  the  minds  of  our  pris* 
«Der&  to  keep  them  from  bit3aking  their  pledges*  Most  of  them  have 
permanent  h<Hn<*j  in  the  state,  with  mother,  father  or  wife  to  move 
the  aflSxitioiLs,  and  the  fear  of  re-captnr"e,  and  stj'verer  and  more  long- 
continued  pmiiHbmeut  to  follow,  is  the  strong  argument  against  tiy- 
ittgto  escaiie.  Many  of  them  have  hojx*  of  paidont  and  this  deteiii 
them ;  while  not  a  few  have  a  .strong  sense  of  honor  to  }R\'n*  them 
out  The«e  ai*e  anituig  the  principal  reasons  for  our  trusting  them, 
lod  for  their  keeping  their  pix>injse. 

hi  the  management  of  this  prison  we  have  fully  a4^'cepted  the 
luaxlm,  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  not  only  tmcause  we  are 
coatractons  of  the  state  penitentiary,  but  fi'om  a  principle  of  refor- 
malioiu  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  trade, 
and  in  the  habits  of  industry  gained  while  mastering  such  trade, 
«ciet)'  hiis  its  stixjuge^st  guarantee  for  the  num's  future  good 
c<mduct.  Making  a  convict  a  good  mechanic  not  only  places  him 
above  want  and  the  temptations  of  povert}',  but  it  gives  him  a  piss- 
poit  U>  a  chise  of  society  superior  to  that  to  which  he  had  pi-eviously 
belonged. 

We  instmet  our  foremen  of  shops  to  pay  pjirticular  attention  to 
the  special  aptitude  of  each  in  selecting  men  lor  certain  branches,  so 
that  none  may  Ik?  employed  in  a  depattment  distasteful  to  tliem.  In 
thii  carefiil  selection  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  man's  tastes  auid 
iptituJes  to  the  work,  we  have,  as  a  result,  pn)fitable  employment. 
Abve  all  things,  we  condemn  any  i>artiality  on  the  pait  of  our 
fofemeiL  When  once  we  get  the  convict  interested  in  his  work,  by 
^•igilant  and  kindly  yupei'\i8ion,  we  have  no  farther  ti'ouble  with  him. 
He  k  stimulated  to  a  full  development  of  his  mec^hanical  genius,  not 
only  Iry  the  hope  that  reaches  out  beyond  Uie  prison  bars,  and  takes 
slnrng  hold  on  real  life,  but  by  our  daily  approval  and  the  oer- 
taia  Reward  which  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  comnuitation  of 
tentetice  and  increased  pay  at  bis  discharge.     Among  those  who 
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labor  on  tlie  tUniis  }mtl  rnilwayH,  we  havf*  e^itablisljecl  a  plan  whcrpriy 
eiivh  coiiviL^t  has  a  jwrsfjual  iiito-nst  in  his  wf*rk.  We  jz-ivc  to  vmcl 
a  fihaixs  in  his  earnings^  which  is  emit  to  hii^t  faniily  at  the  end  of 
each  t|iiarteri  or  placed  Ui  his  credit  on  our  1k)oLs,  to  l»e  paid  to  hrui 
on  relejtse,  as  niav  be  preferred  by  hinii  We  inttnid  lo  adopt  the 
panie  plan  in  the  working  of  our  wlitJpSi  us  soon  aa  we  can  ssyeitemati^e 
tiieni  inon*  tlioronghly. 

Thij4  plan,  ho  tar,  has  resulted  in  an  almost  incredible  anionnt  of  1 
extra  labui-,  and  the  eeysation  of  ptinibhnient  in  most  of  the  c*am|i8.l 
It  develops  the  clement  of  hope,  which  is  more  potent  than   fem%j 
and  is  the  blrougest  reformatory  agent  among  mankind.     The  hoi> 
of  abridging  the  term  of  stiitencet  and  of  onee  more  taking  a  plac« 
in   the    world    as   a    rej^pocted    memlier  of  society,  is    among   the 
strongest  incentives  to  good  conduct  on  liie  part  of  tin*  prisc^nerjJ 
and  the  constant  habit  of  doing  rights  will,  in  the  end*  work  out  a  ; 
dtssi  ral  de  re  for  mati  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  convict  h  the  ' 
moment  that  he  pat^  aside  the  prison  gnrh  and  tnnis  away  from  the 
sombiv  slawhjw  (*f  the    pt'ison    walls,   to  enter   upon   i*eaK  active, 
frx*e  life.     If  he   hj*s   learned   a  good   trade,  he  walks  away  with  a 
quiek»  buoyant  tread.     If  not,  we  wateh  his  slow,  nnstcudy  stepi^ 
as  he  move«  away,  and  have  but  little  hoi^t^  that  lu^  will  be  any- 
thing  njore  tlum  a  purposeless  Iwing,  ]>erliaps  a  total  wreck.     He 
must  meet  the  untagonisnLs  of  life  just  tht^  same  iis  the  man  who 
hiw  a  trade,  but  he  is  a  thousand   times  lews  fitted   to  n^eet  them. 
**  He  who  hath  a  tmde  walks  in   shoi*s  of  gold,"  is  a  saying  full 
of  truth  and  l>eauty.     It  is  just  here  that  we  so  much   need   tho^ 
associated  eflbrt  of  the  public'Spirited  men  of  the  state.     We  ueedfl 
their   eodjieration  to  take   the   disc^liargi^d    man   from  our   hutids,    * 
and,  by  personal   interirst,  aid  him  in  the  stn-nriug  of  &c»nje   itmui- 
nerativc  employment.     If  we  liad  such  Ik^Ijm  as  these,  there  would 
la?  a  less   nunilKT   of  si-cond   convictions.     When  we  discharge  a 
convict  we  give   him,  jts  befoin^  stutt*d,  $20  in  cash,  a  good  suit  of 
clotlies^  ehost.4i  from  the  ordinary  fn^nnm's  styles,  that  no  distinctive  j 
mark  may  i-emain,  and  such  friendly  advice,  in  regard  to  buHiues»| 
and  other  inattei>!i,  iis  we  can  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  should  be  done,  ] 
Society  should  then  stand  itmdy  to  tjike  the  man  and  keep  his  feetl 
in  the  path  of  right,  by  kindly  aiisistance,  not  in  a  pecuniary  8ensc»,| 
but  in  the  way  of  that  brotherly  interest  which  weighs  much  morel 
thjui  lioibirs  and  cents,  and  ispecially  in  the  w^ay  of  givhig  eniploy- 
mcut,  whereby  he  may  earn  honest  Inead. 
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"Within  the  year  a  few  of  our  |>eople  have  put  forth  an  effort  of 
this  nature*,  rt'Bultiiig  in  the  formrition  of  a  prison  assoinatioii,  but 
beyond  this  nothiug  has  h^en  acroiiiplbheil.  Wc*  hope  that  sonu- 
thing  more  detiuitc  and  tiugible  will  gi^ow  out  of  this  associated 
eft>rt,  something  that  will  reat'h  these  prisoners,  both  within  the 
walk  and  when  releikied. 

The  moml  instmction  of  our  prison  consists  in  religious  services 
OQ  the  Sfibbath,  a  supply  of  choice  reading  matter,  secuhu'  auti 
religious,  and  such  quiet  talks  during  the  evcniing  as  the  drffereut 
chuplains  may  see  tit  to  have.  We  have  a  day  school  in  near  pros- 
pect, which  we  hope  to  complete  within  the  year.  When  tbb  is 
ready,  we  shall  employ  an  instructor,  and  give  to  enrh  convict  a  ]K>r- 
tkm  of  his  working  time  for  iiistmctiou  in  the  diflcrcnt  bnuiches  of 
edueatioi}. 

We  give  to  each  the  necessary  materials  and  the  opportiiuit)'  of 
writing  lette!"s  every  Sunday,  and  the  friends  of  t!ie  convict  can  visit 
him  at  pleasure. 

These  are  among  the  helps  we  are  affording  those  under  our  con- 
tn)l,  offered  from  uiiseltisli  motives,  imd  in  the  sioeerc  hope  that  the 
xvm\x  may  be  to  their  iJermaueut  good.  We  hoi>e  to  Ik?  able  to  still 
fiuther  improve  the  condition  of  thcsi*  prisonens;  IfUt  to  do  this  sue* 
c<^fi»Uy,  we  need  the  hearty  and  unseltLsh  eooix^ration  of  the  people 
at  large.  We  need  much  legislative  hi'lp,  such  as  a  radical  change 
in  the  criniiual  proceduiT  of  cjur  state.  Crime  must  meet  with 
puiiislmient,  but  it  uuist  be  temix^red  witli  moi-e  humanity  and 
pharity. 

The  boy  of  twelve,  whose  first  error  of  a  criminal  nature  is  the 
theft  of  tifty  cents'  worth  of  pn>perty,  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
olendar  with  the  older  erimiual,  who,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
ilcib  a  hoi'se,  or  a  lai-ge  sum  of  money.  We  have  no  such  thing  m 
jxlfy  larceny,  punishable  by  a  month  in  the  minor  prisons. 

What  constitutes  a  i>etty  theft  m  any  of  the  eastern  stiites  be- 
conji-s  a  i>enitentiaiy  offense  in  Texas,  punishable  by  a  term  of  tVom 
two  to  tive  yeaiV  impristjnment.  The  disproportion  between  the 
piini^hinent  ?uid  the  crime  is  a  grave  error  in  the  criminal  code  of 
TexiigL  This,  with  the  want  of  interest  on  the  jiart  of  the  public  at 
big!e  in  thoae  who  are  convicted,  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  aiipai-eut 
incrciae  of  crime  in  our  state.  With  the  tiial  and  conviction  of  a 
maa,  all  interest  in  him  ceases,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned* 
This,  certainly,  is  not  in  consouajice  with  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
or   with  modem   movements    in    the  direction  of    prison   refoiTU. 
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Society  hn8  much  more  to  do  than  this,  if  it  would  create  the  needed 
re-action  that  will  diminish  the  number  of  criminal& 

While  we  are  trying,  in  all  good  faith,  to  build  up,  among  our 
prisoners,  the  highest  possible  standard  of  discipline,  by  the  means 
we  have  but  pailially  set  foith,  we  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the 
general  public,  and  especially  that  of  this  Congress,  who  ai-e  so 
deeply  interested  in  reform  in  this  direction.  Thei«  is  no  lack  of  the 
proper  spirit  among  our  people  for  this  work  ;  but  it  seems  to  requu^e 
some  outside  pressure  to  give  it  impetus. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  we  most  cor- 
dially invite  each  and  all  of  you  to  visit  our  prison,  and  to  see  for 
yourselves  what  we  are  doing.  We  extend  to  you  the  hospitalitieB 
of  the  little  city  where  we  ai*o  located,  promising  you  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  management  of  the  penitentiary ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  tlie  people  of  the  state  will  heartily  join  with  U8  in 
this  invitation. 
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9.  The  Character  a^d  Duties  of  a  Detective  Police  Force, 

By  ALLAN  PtKKESTOEr,  niinob, 

Mr.  Piakertoa  Iulb  been,  for  more  than  twenty  yaars,  in  the  service  of  the  public 
•s  a  deieetiv^e  police  iigeiit,  and  has  won  distinction  in  that  character.  He  was 
Invited  to  attend  and  (jartictpate  in  the  Congress  at  St.  Louis.  Being  unable^  because 
of  oilier  preaaing  duties,  to  accept  the  invitation^  he  commwnicated  his  views,  in  part, 
ia  a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  secretary,  and,  in  part,  in  a  printed  document,  issued  by 
liiiu  litat  ye&r.  aa  president  of  an  association,  known  as  the  ''National  Detective 
Agency.**  The  substance  of  bis  letter  has  already  been  given  in  the  discnssioti  on 
\ht  reporta  nf  the  Standing  Committees  on  Criminal  Law  and  Police.  His  views  on 
tbe  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  detective  police^  communicated  for  publication  in 
traaaactiona,  if  judged  beat,  are  given  in  the  following  paper. 

The  character  of  the  detective  is  eoniparatively  new.  It  h  true 
thai,  from  tbe  eiirliest  ages,  thei^e  have  bet*u  officers  of  i*oine  kind 
for  the  detection  and  anT«t  of  crinjinak,  and  the  bringing  of  them 
to  justice ;  but  the  manner  and  style  of  these  operations  were 
aitirely  ditferent  from  thorn*  of  the  modern  detective.  The  existence 
of  the  detective,  a.s  an  officer,  Hhoidd  Ik*  entirely  unknown.  All  his 
idsikould  be  surrounded  with  secre^j^  and,  in  fact,  »o  far  from  his 
t)di)g  known  a^  a  detective,  he  nhoiild  be  the  veiy  last  npon  whom 
flodi  s  suspicion  would  l>e  likely  to  fulL  The  mouehards  of  Paris, 
tkold  Bow  street  rnnncrs  of  London,  and  the  **  shadows/'  as  they 
were  termedi  of  the  American  |>i>lice,  have  passed  away  before  the 
enlightened  intelligence  of  modern  times,  and  the  means  and 
ippMiees  which  it  ha:?  h»een  found  necessary  to  bring  into  opera- 
titm,  in  order  to  circumvent  and  checkmate  criminals. 

Crime,  itself,  hiis  liecome  more  scientific  ;  it  is,  to  many,  a  matter 
of  etudy  how  criminals  can  passoas  themselves  of  the  propeity  of 
ottcTB,  and  yet  shroud  themselves  from  the  chauces  of  detection* 
Mm  men  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  crime^  powerful  of  mind 
jg  of  will,  who,  if  they  hud  devoted  themselves  to  honest  pnr- 
juld  undtnibtedly  have  htM.'cime  honorable  and  succe!*>ful  mem- 
Irm  of  society-  To  meet  these  the  detective  recjuit*es  to  be  of  a  high 
nnlcrof  mind,  and  nuist  possess  clear,  honest,  comprehen.sive  under- 
Itemlirig.  force  of  will,  and  vigor  of  body*  and  be  al>le,  npon  any 

urgency  Ukely  to  lea<l  to  a  discovery  of  his  character  and  plane, 
to  strike  out  a  new  course,  and  prevent  himself  from  being  detected 
Hv  the  criminal  upon  wiiom  he  may  be  operating. 
16 
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<)fc8sion  of  the  (lefx?ctive  is  a  hjcjh  and  honorable  caUinfr* 


Few  i>rutbssi()ns  cxrel  it.     He  is  an  officer  of  jn-sttce,  uml  must  hini- 
b*'lt'be  pnre  and  above  reproach.     The  puljlie  have  a  right  to  expet*:t ' 
Urn  from  their  officci'8  ;  luiy,  moi-e,  they  have  a  right  to  know 
tlieir  liveij  and  property  are  to   be  guarded   by  pei-soas,  male  or . 
female,  of  whotie  integrity  there  can  be  no  question.     It  has  hitherto] 
l>oen  held  its  the  leading  eanou  of  detective  pnictico  that  a  **  thief 
only  can  catch  a  thielV^  and,  to  a  very  gi-eat  exleiitt  this  has  Ik^u 
acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  police?  of  America*  but  of  all  the  world,  h 
Nearly  the  wliole   detective  force  of  Furi«  are  men  wlm  liave  tln/m- B 
selves  either  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  who  have  eonimitted  it,  and 
whom  the  polict^  are  ready  at  any  time  to   pounce  upon,  whenever  , 
tJie  mtjuchaiil  fails  to  do  his  duty,  or  what  the^^  consider  to  be  such.* 
The  simie  principle  has  also  prevailed  in  the  **  stool  pig<»on*'  iiyslemi 
of  England  and  America     Thieves  have  been  employed   by  the 
detectives,    and    hi*ve   been   allowed  to  commit  crimes  with  sn<;li 
impunity  and  with  so   free  a  license^,  that  they  huve  outwitted  the 
dctoctives,  and  only  occaftiionally  shared  with  them  their  ill-gotteu  | 
gains.      They  have  furuished  them,   liki'W^ise,  with  information  in 
regard    only    to    the    smaller    and    less    importimt    thieves,    who 
would,  from»time  to  timei  1^  arrested  by  the  detectivettj  w*hile  the 
greiiter  criminals  went  lm.%  and,  so  long  as  they  aeqnii^od  a  nei^i^j 
paper  notoriety,  whi(*h  kept  them  before  the  jnibhV,  and,  so  long  us 
the  detectives  received  their  wages,  it  mattered  little  to  them  who 
escaped  from  justice  or  who  wiis  punished.     All  such  practice  is 
ignored  by  this  agency,  which  holdi>  t\H  its  cardinal  |>rinciple.  that 
crime  is  as  foreign  to  the  human  mind  as  a  poisonous  luiiicral  suh- 
stftiice  is  to  the  l>ody,  and  that  the  criminal,  by  his  criminal  act« 
weakens  Ihe  whole  foi-tiTss  of  his  strength,  both  mentjd  and  moniL, 
and  itx:eiv<^  therein  an  enemy  which  will  be  always  on  the  watch 
to    betray    him,  and    wliich   will    certaiidy  betray  him    sooner   or 
Uiter,  when  the  right  detective  appears,  and  brings  to  bear  upouj 
the  criminal  all  the  armories  of  a  su|M*rior  inUllectual  and  m<»ral| 
jMiwen     The  criminal,  ulteying  the  common  laws  of  human  nature, 
must  seek  for  sympathy.     His  crime  haunts  him  perpetually  and 
t<Trments  him  to  reveal  it.     His  mind  abhoi-s  it,  as  nature  abliors  a 
vacuum — and  the  vFatchtul  detective  will  seize  the  criminal  in  his 
weakest  nujment^  and  force  from  him.  by  his  sympathy  and  the  con* 
lideuce  which  the  criminal  has  in  him,  the  seci"et  which  devours 
him. 

Take   two  men  of  equal  mental  and  moral  calibre,   the  one  a 
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crinunal  and  the  other  an  honest  man,  it  is  the  decree  of  destiny 

that  th<*  latter  ghall  overthrow  all  barriers  of  reserve  in  resi>ect  to 

the  former,  and  compel  him  to  confession*     It  ia  merely  a  matter 

of  lime  and  tact.     The  detective  therefore — if  he  is  to  opemtc  iu 

the  higher  departments  of  erime— must  be  a  man  of  considerable 

inteileetii^l  power,  and  poj^ess  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 

us  will  grive  him  a  quick  insight  into  chanR-ter.    He  mxii>t  have^  also, 

a  keen  anah'tical  niindj  as  well  ay  large  powers  of  combination,  so 

that  he  may  be  ix?ad y  for  ruiy  emei^eney.     He  must  poaaesSf  also, 

th<s  player^s  faculty  of  tissuming  iiny  character  that  his  csise  may 

tcquiref  amd  of  acting  it  out  to  the  life,  with  an  ease*  and  naturalness 

which  shall  not  be  qucistioued.     It  is  not  exjjected,  however,  that 

every   d«*tective  ivill  possess  these  mre  qualitications,  although  the 

more  talented  and  vei^satile  he  is,  the  higher  will  l:>e  the  ephei-e  of 

operaliou  which  he  will  command.     For  the  rest,  they  will  be  com- 

nnsioned  to  do  the  class  of  work  for  whii'h  they  are  be^t  fitted  by 

mture  and  education.     They  must  neither  oveixlo  por  fall  short  of 

the  mark  ;  for,  in  many  cases,  the  intei^ests  which  they  are  operating 

for,  as  well  as  their  own  lives,  may  be  seriously  jeoparded  by  any 

shortcoming.     It  cannot  l>e  too  strongly  impressed  upon  detectives 

that  secrecy  is  the  prime  condition  of  sui^cess  in  all  their  opemtions. 

It  is  the  chief  strength  which  the  detective  possesses  beyond  that  of 

mi  ordinaiy  man.     His  movemcnti?  ^ihould  be  quietly  conducted  j 

bia  loimner  should  bt*  un(il»tru8ive  ;  and  his  address  agreeable.     He 

ihould  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  persons,  in  all  the  various 

ijnirles  of  society  ;  although  it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  class  of 

mind  should  be  able  to  cojje  successfully  with  all  classes  of  crime  ; 

Init  ibe  detective  should  ever  study  to  improve  his  faculty,  to  mould 

hiniself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  he 

may  be  brought  in  (*oulact,   whilst  engaged  iu  the   detection    of 

crime,  liearing  in  mind  that  all  his  movements  should  be  as  silent  as 

ibe  •*  snow-flake  that  falls  upon  the  sod."     It  fi^equently  becomes 

oeecsary  for  the  detective,  when  lirought  in  contact  with  criminals, 

to  pretend  to  be  a  criminal ;  in  other  words,  for  the  time  being  to 

aaMmne  the  garb  of  crime,  with  a  view  to  its  detection  iu  another. 

But  when  the  ends  of  justice  are  accomplished,  he  will  return,  of 

course,   iniblemished    by  the   fiery   ordeal   through   which    he   has 

pofised,  and  take  his  place  once  more  in  society.    It  is,  unfoitunately, 

oecessttry  to  resioit  to  these   deceptions,  to  save  society  from   its 

encmicss ;  and  so  long  as  these  enemies  exist,  so  long  will  this  neces- 

fidty  temain  operative.     The  detective  has  to  act  his  part,  and,  in 
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tjrdcr  to  do  j^o,  he  has  at  tiiiicti  to  depart  from  the  strict  liiio  uf 
imd   to  roiiort  to  dt^ceptiou,  8o  as  to  inirry  hk  imsuioed  chamc^tc 
through    thoroughly   uud    sutx'essfully.      Muruli^ts    uiay    cjuewtioi 
vvliether  thii^  be  hlrictly  nght ;  hut  it  is  a  iieceswity  id  the  dcttx^tk 
of  crime,  and  it  18  held  by  the  ageucy  Ihut^  tlic  eiids^  bchig  for  th« 
accomplishmctit    of  justice,   they  justify   tlie  uicuiis   used.     WUi 
tissociatiug  with  criiiiitial^,  the  employ^  of  thiti  agency  must  abtsUii 
from  Using  intoxicating  liquors,  except  when  it  iy  ahmjlutely  necc 
sary  ]    and    never,    except   by   direct   ortlcm   from    their   i*ui-K*rio| 
offieei^,  nnisi  intoxicating  liquors  be  u**t^d  to  6Uch  an  extent  ha  tq 
intliience  the  muid  of  the  criminal  with  whom  tlie  dctetttive  may  h 
brouglit  in  contiuit     Slatemeiits  derived  from  a  criminal  while  inic 
the  intluence  of  liquor,  are  frequently  umx'liuble ;  and  always,  wbe 
brought  ijito  comi:,  they  tend  to  iihake  the  strength  of  the  evidence  j 
and  it  18  not  couKideii'd  that  .such  istatement.s  are  m  much  entitled 
reliance  as  th<ii5ie  drawn  from  them  in  llicir  solK'r  mumeutssi,     The^ 
detective  must  rely  uix)u  his  powei^  of  restjurce,  imitation,  mind  and 
wilb  to  control  the  intelligence  t>f  the  criminaL     It  is  am  evidence  oCj 
the  uutitnes.s  of  the  detective  for  hi.s  profe*^i<»n  that  he  should  l>eeom» 
peLled  to  iv^ort  to  the  iu*t>  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and,  uideed,  th^i 
atix)ugest  kind  of  evidence,  if  he  coutiimally  resorts  to  this  evil  prHCtl 
tice.     The  detective  ma^t  not  do  auylhing  to  further  sink  the  erimhial] 
in  vice  or  debauchery  ;  l»ut,  on  the  coutrar},  nuLst  set4  to  win  his cuihl 
iidence  by  endeavoring  to  elevate  him,  and  to  impri*ss  him  with  tl^l 
idea  of  his  (the  detective's)  mental  and  moral  superiority.     The  use  of  j 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  stiuudatiug  the  niiud  of  the  criuiiuid  must ' 
only  Ix'  restorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  when  all  other  apphances  have 
failed  ;  or  when,  on  account  of  the  settled  habits  of  tlie  eriminul,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  his  company  w  ithont  using  more  or  less  Uquunj 
All  this  must  fx5  well  ascertained  and  developed  ;  and,  its  ill  ready  saiii 
resort  to  liquoi's  nmst  be  under  the  ordei-s  of  some  superior  office 
tjf  this  agency.     There  is  no  sti'onger  evideuee  of  weakness  and 
nnlitness  for  his  p<Ksitiou  than  the  coutinned  reM^)rt  to  liqut^r  l>y  the 
detective  with  the  criminal  upon  whom  he  is  operating.     Crime  caiij 
and  nmst  be  detected  l)y  the  pm*e  and  honest  nmid  obtmning  u  coilfl 
trolling   power  over   that  of  the  criniinat  ;   but,  in  so  doing,  the 
detective  ought  not  to  seek  to  weakeu  the  mind  he  has  to  eoutend^ 
with,  by  any  excesses  such  as  have  Ijeen  already  alluded  to.  | 

Another  principle  which  it  is  desired  to  inq)ress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  emplt>y6s  of  this  agency,  is  that  the  criminal,  wheu  c^Mivict^'d, 
pays  tlie  forfeit  of  his  violation  of  the  law  ;  and  when  consigned  to 
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the  prison  cell^  it  is  the  duty  of  those  brought  in  contact  with  him 

to  do  III!  ill  their  power  to  elevate  and  cniiobh^  hiui,  Ix^^ause  some 

time  in  the  future  he  will  mo^t  probably  have  again  to  eome  forth 

into  the  world   and   take  the  chances  of  life.     If  crimiiiak  were 

ireoted  m  men,  capable  of  mond  refoiTu  and  elevation, — if  they  were 

tnslructed  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  good  oitizea?, — and, 

iMter  still,  perhaiJs,  if  they  could  l>e  tjmght  some  handionift,  wheix4}y 

they  might  aecuw  aii  honest  livelihood  when  they  return  to  society 

once  more,  and  niaintiiin  an  hone??t  and  reputable  character, — -no 

ooccan  calculate  the  gi-eat  aTviee  that  would  theix;by  lie  rendeixid 

to  them  and  to  honianity.     Unfortunately,  under  our  pi^esent  sys- 

tn%  this  is  too  little  thought  ofl     The  criminal  in  the  ix^nitentiaiy, 

under  the  solitary  system,  is  del>arred  from  all   intercourse  w^hich 

would  tend  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  evil  course  he  has  pursued, 

ind  to  impress  him  with  a  more  favorable  view  of  society  than  he 

had  before.     Under  the  contract  system   in  our  penitentiaries,  the 

cnminals  are  let  out  to  contractor,  whose  only  aim  is  to  obtain 

such  labor  out  of  them   as  they  can  realize  the  most  money  by, 

to  the  utter  neglect  of  their  moral  culture.     This  is  a  high  crime 

iguinst   civilization   itself,  and   it  is  a  subject  well  deserving  the 

attention  of  our  legislatoi-s.     It  h  true»  that  the  detective  can  do 

hat  little  in  any  way  to  refonn  the  criminal,   because,   after  his 

condemnation,   he   seldom   sees   him,  and,   in    many  instances,   the 

mind  of  the  criminal  would  be  m  poisoned  and  embittered  against 

llBD,  that  he  w*ould   l3e  loth  to  believe  that  anything  good  could 

emanate  from  him  ;  but  kinihiess  and  justice  should  go  hand  in  hand, 

wbenever  it  is  posible,  in  the  dealings  of  the  detcH:'tive  with   the 

criminal.     There  is  no  human  iK^ing  so  degi-aded  but  thci*e  is  some 

little  bright  spark  of  conscience  and  of  right  still  existing  in  him  ; 

and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  detective  should  endeavor  to  reach 

this  and  cultivate  it. 

The  detective  must,  in  every  instance,  report  everything  w^hich  is 
feTorable  to  the  suspected  party,  m  well  as  everjthing  which  may 
he  against  him.  Tlie  object  of  every  investigation  made  by  this 
agency  is  to  come  at  the  exact  truth,  in  all  the  cni^s  that  ai*e  sub- 
mitted to  it  Thei^  mast  be  no  endeavonng,  therefore,  to  over- 
color  or  exaggerate  anything  against  any  particular  individual, 
whatever  the  sus|>icion  may  t>e  against  him.  It  is  the  true  function 
of  the  detective  to  be  impartial  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  guard 
Wnieelf  against  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  favor  on  the  other. 
He  ia  to  leai*n  aU  he  can,  both  for  and  against  the  person  who  may 
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happen  to  be  his  quarry  for  the  time  l>eiiig,  and  repoi-t  accorcliiigly. 
He  must  credit  neither  good  nor  ill  of  any  man  upon  hearsay.  His 
data  should  be  founded  upon  knowledge  only,  and  if  upon  heai*8ay, 
the  same  must  be  fairly  expressed.  All  suspicions  must  be  verified 
by  facts.  No  man  ought  to  be  made  to  sufier  on  suspicion  only. 
Actions  alone  are  amenable  to  law  and  justice.  These  are  funda- 
mental axioms  of  this  agency,  as  they  are  of  natm*al  justice,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  detective  who  is  attached  to  it. 
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10.  Thoughts  on  Peisoners  and  Pbison  Discipline* 

Bf  AtSUKD  U.  LoviSt  Peniuylvaniji,  Member  of  tbe  FhiliidelpMA  PHaon  Society. 

Prisonei's  an?  human  beingH.  Detected  aud  undetected  criraiiiiility 
an?  veiy  far  npiiil  in  cons<H|uence8,  liut  in  v^ry  citme  proximity  in 
fact.  Let  His  never  forget  our  *iwii  jsliort-coniings  ;  let  na  look  at  the 
birth,  cducntion  and  surroundings  of  criminals^  and  start  with  that 
**  charity  which  suliereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  "  aud  then  we  may  sit  in 
ju<.lgTi|ent. 

Alxilish  all  time  sentence^i.     Treat  the  erimiunl  as  a  patient,  and 

the  crime  as  a  di.sease.     As  well  might  the  phy^^ician  prescribe  the 

same  medicine  to  be  given  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  yesii-H, 

irrc$ipec:tive  of  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  as  for  the  statute  book  to 

dtHilare  tbe  terms  of  imprisonment  for  eeitain  crimes,  and  the  jndge 

to  give  sentence^  without  reganl  to  the  temperami^nt  of  the  crimimd, 

the  ciivuin^tances  of  the  crime,  or  any  change  in  the  nn>ral  status  of 

(he  pri&ioner  to  \k*  wrought  by  his  imprisonment.     The  physician 

regtilatci*  and  changes  the  remedies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 

pati(?nt.     If  the  patient  be  cured,  the  medical  tiTatnient  will  cease, 

i^  not  cni-ed,  it  will  l>e  continuetL     Not  so  witli  the  penal  law.     The 

ta^rm  of  imprisonment  is  fixed,  and  it  is  only  in  rjire  cases  that  it  is 

mltered,  even  though  thei-e  may  be  an  entire  refomi.     On  the  other 

lisod,  the  term  being  fixed,  at  the  end  of  it,  though  there  may  be  no 

^liange  for  the  better  and  the  piisoner  may  declare  that  he  will  have 

x-^Tenge,  or  that  he  will  return  to  his  criminal  life,  he  still  claims  and 

^"'eceives  hb  lil>ert}'  under  the  law.     Hence  let  ils  abolish  time  sen- 

t:«?iices  and  suKstitute  sentences  whose  duration  shall  continue  till 

^lie  person  gives  evidences  of  reform. 

It  IS  sufficient  to  sentence  the  criminal  to  the  penitentiary  or  re- 
fi3TTMatory  (I  prefer  the  Ifitter  term,)  and  then  let  a  board,  properly 
oc»iistitutcd,   decide  as  to  tbe  lejigtli  of  the  confinement  l>y  a  close 
obeervatiou  of  each   case.     Let  there  be  a  gi-adnated  system  of 
iixipvisoument,  one  adapted  to  the  tempiTament  antl  character  of  the 
prisoner.     Do  away  with  mere  mechanical  treatment     Let  the  disci- 
pline be  modified  as  to  labor,  diet,  and  privileges,  according  to  the 
mental  and  physical  conditions  of  each  inmate.     Let  pivmiums  for 
gCKKl  Imbavior  take  the  place  of  jKiialties  for  transgressions.     Little 
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BcU  of  kindness,  littlo  chatigP8  of  diet,  uiul  some  tihow  of  confidencv 
will  inipurt  a  healthy  tone  to  a  primm,  and  secure  the  tuost  happy  ' 
relatic^ns  In'twooii  othcei-s  iiiul  convicts. 

Omsidering  the  delicacy^  diffienlty,  and  complexity  of  the  duties 
retpiimd  of  iirisoii  keejiei^f,  would  it  not  Ix)  wii^  t*)  estabheih  in^titu- 
tioiiij  for  fitting  men  speeially  for  these  posiitioois?  It  i^j  no  small 
matter  to  have  the  charge  of  hnninn  Wings  nuder  isuch  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  study  of  itaeLt*  and  surely  wonie  aeenrity  id  needed  i 
for  the  qnalifieationH  of  those  who  tie<.'k  employment  in  thi^  dejiart-' 
nicnt  of  the  public  service. 

Build  no  prisons  fwer  oiie  Man/  high ;  separate  bad  men  fix^in  each 
other ;  give  each  prisoner  plenty  of  light  and  air,  let  him  have  an 
opportunity  to  sec  the  sky,  and  give  him  a  garden  attached  to  hi^ 
cell,  in  which  to  walk,  dig,  phmt,  and  cultivate.  It  is  worth  much 
to  place  the  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  j$ee  something  growmg.  Them  { 
is  a  minii!>tiy  of  good  m  these  little  things* 

Let  love  and  kindness  pei-vade  the  whole  prison.     Never  be  above  j 
I'ecelving  a  thought  fmm  a  prisoner ;  **  experience  being  tlie  best  of 
teachere/"  many  a  valuable  suggt^stion  may  come  from  such  sources. 

Do  everything  to  rmtore  lo^t  man/iood  or  \mmunhood,  and  to  mum 
the  prisofier  to  retipeid  himself.  Even  a  looking-glass  in  a  c^ll  will 
cause  tidy  habiti?,  and  as  **  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness/'  a  good 
supply  of  water,  with  frequent  changes  of  linen,  will  tell  in  the 
good  govenuncnt  rjf  a  prison. 

The  care  of  dwcharffed  pnnoners  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  lifeguard. 
It  is  the  !ie«t  preventive  of  I'e-conmu'trneuts.  Supposing  that  every 
inmate  has  been  tJiught  a  trade,  see  that  he  is  furnished  with  appro-  — 
piiate  tcx>ls,  a  suitable  home,  and  a  dress  that  will  relieve  the  wearer  ■ 
from  being  marked  as  a  discharged  prisoner.  This  will  nece^tate 
a  prison  society  whci^vcr  there  is  a  prison ;  and  surely  this  is  a 
need  that  should  be  met. 


niBON  CX)NORE8S  OF  ST.   IX>UI9. 


IL  Economy  in  Preventing  Crime, 

f  CSAKUM  L.  Bkace,  SecreUry  of  the  Children's  Aid  Socletj.  Hew  York. 

The  true  mode  of  testing  the  peciinijity  manageraciit  of  a  charity 
is  to  apportion  its  whole  ex]3eiisej* — rent's,  salaricfi,  iiiiJ  supplies — - 
ig  the  whole  number  of  its  l>eneficiarie3,  aud  asceitaiin  tlie  aver- 

expense  per  head  of  the  relief  exteode*]  to  eiith.  We  shall  take 
(or  examination  one  well  known  charity  in  the  city  ti(  Xew  York— 
the  Children's  Aid  Society— and  attempt,  tVom  its  published  aecouiits, 
ta  aecertain  what  is  the  average  co«t  to  the  pulilic  of  eaeh  child  who 
isfduCHted,  fell,  sheltereil,  clothed,  lodged,  and  sent  to  the  west  by 
tk  society.  It  should  l)e  rememl>ered,  however,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation,  that  the  main  object  of  this  charity  is  not  eo 
much  U>  liestow  alms  as  to  prevent  persons  from  needing  alms  ;  80 
thttlits  principal  work  is  in  the  eilucalional  and  moral  field ,  and  its 
principal  expense  is  in  the  direction  of  education,  in  the  foundation 
of  lodging-houaes,  and  in  the  machinery  of  dislributing  its  wards 
towftiteni  homes,  rather  thim  in  the  din?ct  di^stribntion  of  supplies, 
tbough  the  latter  is  still  an  important  featnix!. 

The  report  of  the  ti^ii^ui-er,  Mr,  John  E,  Williams,  for  the  year 
W73,  shows  that  its  most  expensive  branch  w^as  that  of  the  **  indns- 
tml  schools,"  embracing  twent>^-one  day  and  fiftc^en  evening  schools, 
and  employing  eighty-seven  dillerent  teachers ;  the  whole  expense 
of  this  branch  was  $68,0^2.69.  Dividing  this  among  3,477  pupils^ 
Ihe  average  attendance,  the  coest  per  head  is  $19.57,  tliis  inclnding 
not  only  the  cost  for  rents,  salaries  of  teachers,  l>nt  the  expense  of  a 
diiily  meal,  shoes,  garments,  furniture,  books,  and  coal.  These 
children,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  of  the  poorest  chiss,  the 
majority  of  them  engaged  in  street  tmdes  or  home  labor,  who  could 
not  h«ve  been  cducatetl  at  all  but  for  these  schools. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  sc^hools  of  the  Board  of  Education,  we  tind 
ihfttthe  total  annual  ex]>enditures,  not  including  those  for  constnic- 
tion,  were  $2,830,427.77 ;  deducting  $100,000,  the  apportionment 
for  the  corporate  st^hools,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  aver- 
iige  ittendaace  for  the  year,  minus  the  average  for  the  corporate 
scbooK  namely,  99,971,  we  have  an  average  expenditui'e  pel'  head 
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of  alwiit  $27,33,  this  cost,  of  course,  iucliuling  no  cIiMritablc  sup-^ 
piips,  fiiul  hut  seldom  reaita 

TukhijL!;    now  suiotlier  important  briuicli,  that  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  loflging'hoii^os,  we  find  the  uiiniial  cost  of  the  Newsboys-  Lodged 
ii]g-housc%  $l(>,7i)3.4ti  ;  of  the?  Girls'  Lotl^jing-hoysi*,  $4,<3GL32  ;  of™ 
the  El(*veiith  Ward  Lutlging-housn,  $4,1170.55;  of  the  sixteenth  Wurd 
Lodging-house,  $4,577.34  mid  the  Kiviugton  street  Lodging-housa 
J?7.?<21.U(j,  making  a  U)Ui\  of  §37,923.73,     Dethtrtiiig  from  tliis  iho; 
total  n^ceipts  of  tht^  varfons  lodging-houses  for  lodgings,  lu^  they  apixrar' 
in  the  public  reports,  namely,  $14,330.04,  ttigether  with   $1,00U  on 
construction    at-count  for  Rivington  street  lodgingJiouse,  we  Imvo 
the  net  c(xst  of  these  h>dging-housf»w  to  the  public  of  $22,51>3.6y. 
Dividing  this  hy  the  average  number  of  lodgers  each  night  for  the 
year,  nftmely,  406,  we  have  m  the  average  annual  expense  fur  cikJi 
child  fed  imd  sheltered  hy  these  lodging-liousf^s  the  sum  of  $5aJ>4.  or 
a  littli^  over  one  dollar  per  week.     If  tliis  innount  iKieompHiX'd  witli 
the  cost  of  taking  care  of  vagrant  children  in  a  lai*ge  asyUmi.  as,  for 
instance,  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Protectoiy,**  we  shall  find  that  the 
total  ex|iensn  of  that  institution  for  1872,  deducting  the  cc»nst ruction' 
and  inteiTst  accounts,  wa,s  $l(i5j(>H4.42.     Dividing  this  by  tlie  whole 
number  of  children,  1,588.  we  find  the  average  exjiensc  per  capita 
$103.95.     It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  cju'e  of  ii  chikl  in  any  otie(rf' 
the>5e  lodging-houses  in  the  Children*s  Aid  Society  cost* a  little  mon* 
than  half  of  what  it  does  in  the  largest  asyhnn  in  the  city* 

The  companson,  however,  would  be  somewhat  more  just  if  it*nta 
were  deducted  from  tlie  expenses  of  the  JtHlging-houses,  m  the  inter* 
est  on  the  capital  is  dedncted  from  those  of  the  '*  Protectoi^j^** 

These  amount  to  $6,780  (not  including  the  hiterest  on  the  capital 
of  the  three  houses  owned  hy  the  st»ciety),  which  would  leave  the 
total  annual  expenses  of  the  houses  ?15,813.*i4  ;  and  this,  divided 
by  the  average  number  of  lodgers  each  night  of  the  year,  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  care  of  each  child  138.94  |>er  anuiim. 

If  we  take  now  anothei-  hninch,  the  most  important  of  the  societj-'s 
work,  that  of  emigration  or  the  **  placing  otit"  in  western  homes, 
we  shall  find  the  total  expeni*es,  as  stated  in  Mr.  "Williams'  report, 
$32,489.92.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  amount  received  in  n^tura 
fares,  oralmut  $6,000,  we  have  for  the  net  cost  of  this  branch  126,487. 
Dividing  this  by  the  Avhole  number  si»nt  to  homes  imd  places,  or 
3,701,  we  find  the  average  cost  of  jiroviding  each  of  these  childrun  ■ 
and  adidts  with  a  place  or  a  home  in  the  conntiy,  including  the 
exixnises  of  sidaries  of  ageut&,  railroad  faitrs^  food  aud  clothing,  to  ' 
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aiyout  $7.1(>  per  head.  Each  of  these  poor  children  is  certainly  iiili- 
nitely  better  ofl'  in  u  faraier  s  family  thiin  in  the  Roinim  Oitholic  Pro- 
tectorj%  They  will  Ik?  woilh  more  to  the  coujitiy  aiid  moi'e  to  them- 
selves, yet  they  only  cost  about  1-1 5th  as  much  to  the  pulilic  as  in 
that  iisylum.  The  same  numher  of  children  placed  in  the  Komjui 
Oitbolic  Asj'lum  for  a  year  would  have  co^t  $381,204,  This  cer- 
taunly  speaks  somethiug  for  the  economy  yf  the  *^plae*mg  out'* 
i^TBtetn. 

If  now  w^e  take  the  tot^l  rnniiinG:  expenses  of  the  Children's  Aid 

Society  tor   1873,  namely  il85,l>20,  and  deduct  from  this  on  the 

construction  and  intei-est  account  the  following  sums,  inunely  ;  Italian 

ftiilding  Fund.  *t>,295  ;  Newsboys'  Building   Fund,  $7,U00  ;    Elev- 

eath  Wanl  Lodiring-honse,  $44^0  ;    Girls'  Lodging-house,  $1,<326  ; 

Ki\'ington    stix?ct    Lodging-house,    $1,000 ;     repaii-s    ami    iutei'est, 

r,949  ;  Newsboys^  Lodging-house,  $6,000  ;    Eleventh  Ward  Loiig- 

mg-hoitee,  $780  ;  Vmlanee  on  hand,  $1,2<m  ;  the  reinaijidcr  is  §153,213. 

From  this  again  must  be  taken  the  receipts  from  lodg(*rs,  |li,330, 

md  returned  fanL-s  of  our  western  paities,  or  $(),000  odd — a  total  of 

120.330 — leaving  the  nmniug  exiK^us€*s  $132,883. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  11,503  ditlereut  homeless  boys  and  girls 
nave  l>een  fed  and  sheltered  in  the  ludgiug- houses,  9.584  i>oor  chil- 
drm  have  been  educated  and  clothed  in  the  industiiid  schools,  and 
3,701  have  lieen  sent  to  homes,  mainly  in  the  west ;  145,998  lodg- 
iugsand  172,453  merits  were  given  through  the  yciir. 

To  ascert^iin,  however,  the  pi^ecise  cost  of  this  work,  it  is  ueceasaiy 
to  (linde  the  whole  exfienses  by  the  avenige  daily  numlx?r  aided 
thtinJifh  the  yciir  in  the  s^diools  and  lodging-houses,  mtlier  than  by 
the  ULigi\*gute  numlier.  This  daily  avenige  is  3,477  for  the  si-houls 
and  406  in  the  iodging-housc^s ;  to  this  must  l)c  added  3,701  for 
tlui^e  sent  to  places,  or  a  total  of  7,584,  Dividing  $132,883  by 
IMh  we  have  :?  18.84  per  head  as  the  annual  cost  of  this  charity  fur 
each  child* 

This  sum.  it  should  be  remembered,  includes  all  the  expenses  of 
alarits,  rent  of  schools,  printing  and  supplies  of  this  imiK>rtant 
charity.  Certainly  no  similar  amount  of  good  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished at  a  more  economical  rate. 

If  still  another  bnmeh  of  expeiulitnre  be  considered,  namely,  that 
for  saliirit^  it  will  be  found,  taking  the  whole  field  of  expenses  of 
the  society,  that  tlie  salaries  of  the  five  executive  officers,  namely, 
1,281,04,  and  those  of  the  superintendeut  of  the  sc1kh)Is  and  five 
aely,  $5,478.57,  together  with  all  sidaries  of  the  superb- 
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tendents  of  the  lodging-houses,  are  paid  by  the  internal  receipts  of 
the  society,  that  is,  by  the  $20,000  received  from  lodgings  and 
returned  fares,  and  are  not  paid  by  the  contributions  of  the  beneyo- 
lent  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  industrial 
schools  are  more  than  paid  by  the  **  school  fund  "  tax,  which  is  not 
an  extra  charge  upon  ^the  property  of  New  York,  as  the  tax  would 
be  distributed  among  the  country  schools  if  it  were  not  in  part 
applied  to  these  schools 

In  whatever  aspect  this  important  work  of  benevolence  be  looked 
at,  it  commends  itself  by  its  economy  and  efficiency. 


PRISON   CON0BES8  OF   8T.   LOUIS. 


12.  BBiriSH  Prisonb, 

By  FmxDitRtOK  HtVL,  Earrister,  and  Ibnnerlj  tJoTemmotit  Iiupeotor  of  Priaau  t>r  SnglMid 

ind  ScoUA&d. 

Until  the  time  of  John  Howard,   whose  lalxirs  bc^^an  about  the 
year  1770,  the  prwons  of  Gix-at   Britain^  like  those  of  most  other 
countries,  were  deplombly  l>ad  :  iiiid  not  only  so»  but  their  bad  stxite 
jailed  t4)  excite  puf^lic  attention.     Occasionally,  indeed,  a  scene  in  an 
English  prison,   gmphically  deiR'ribed   by   Fieldincr,    Goldsmith  or 
flome  other  great  novelist,  must,  for  a  time,  have  arouscHi  the  public 
uiiad;  as  ako,  thouofh  proI>ably  not  so  fully,  nmst  such  an  event  m 
tJiie  Lent  assize  at  Taunton  in  1730,  when  the  judge,  one  of  the  lead- 
iiigeoiuiseL  and  some  huudredi?  of  other  persons  wei-e  struck  down 
1n***gnol  fever,"  caught  from  stune  miscTuble   men  who  had  come 
.straight  from  prissou  into  the  court  for  trial.     But  nothing  cwcurpetl 
cffectnally  to  awaken  public  attention  until  the  great  phihmthopist, 
whose  own  attention  had  l>eeu  drawn  to  the  t?uhjec*t  iu  the  perform- 
ance of  hie  duties  as  high  shcrifl'  (jf  his  cotnity  (Bedford),  devott^d 
hinwelft  with  the  sti-ong  will;  ctuirage  and  pei-se  vera  nee,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  to  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisinis,  not  only 
of  Great  BritJiin  but  of  other  countries,  and  to  etteetiug  in  them  a 
thorough  reform.     This,  indetxl,  was  a  work  too  great  for  him  to 
m^vomplish  ;  even  thongli  for  its  attainment  he  siicrifieed  life  itst4f ; 
but  he  did  succeed  in  dispelling,  from  that  time  torth,  all  general  slum- 
ber on  the  subject,  and  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  public  con- 
acieuce. 

Onegrejit  cause,  no  dtmbt,  of  so  little  attention  lx"iug  paid  to  the 
prifions  was  that,  at  that  time,  and  indeed  till  King  afterwards,  imprison- 
ment was  scarcely  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  of  repressing,  still 
Icse  of  preventing^  crime  ;  the  means  most  iu  vogue  l>eiug  the  stoi-ks, 
thf  pillory »  branding,  flogging,  and  hanging ;  and  even  after  faith 
hiMl  Wn  somewhat  shaken  in  these  rude  and  barbarous  punishments, 
tnuttportation  (in  its  tuni  also  doomed  to  full  mto  disrepute)  wa^ 
seized  upon  as  a  happy  contrivance  for  escaping,  so  far  at  least  as 
tht*  mother  country  was  concerned*  fi-om  many  of  the  evils  of  crime. 
Tnujgportation,  however,  though  extensively  used,  was  neeessiuily  of 
limital  application  ;  and  a  large  number  of  offendenj  remained  to  be 
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(lispasfd  ot  who  were  eoasidt^iTfl  fillter  loo  gCMnl  for  such  a  ptinfel 
meiit,  or  Um  Imd.  For  i1h'  l:ittui'  ihc  pillows  wm8  still  the  tavorite 
ix^tnl ;  all  ulteujpts  by  Iltmiilly  uud  otlicn-s  to  Wasan  \U  (txHiueut  use, 
and  to  8ho\v  at  once  it8  brutality  and  its  failure  to  neconii>li:sh  its 
objeot,  bt'ihg  resiHlod  not  only  by  th*^  nluggii^h  and  least  intclH<:nGnt 
l>art  of  ibc  [)iil*lic,  bnl  by  the  wry  jadge.s,  who,  witli  Ltird  Ellen- 
iKirough  at.their  head^  (leclared  witli  a  i>ro|jlielie  empluidis  wliidi 
subscijuent  experience  hiu^  mUowu  to  Im?  uttcrl}'  gruundlesH,  and  to 
have  been  IVunidiHl  in  ni>Ujin;j^  hut  okstinancy,  love  of  authority  and 
disgraectul  igiioraaee,  tliat  it"  capital  punlsliureiit  were  abolished 
even  tor  thefts  of  not  nioix^  than  fmHy  shiltingft,  no  maii's  property 

would   be  ;r^itL\ 

Gradually,  however,  huinanity  antl  true  knowledge  made  their 
way  ;  the  number  of  <)Heitstv4  for  which  death  could  l>e  awarded 
y\m  greatly  reduced;  the  isloeki!^^  pilloiy  and  l»i'audhig  w^ei-e  given 
up  ;  ttL>gging  bet^nue  unicb  Icdj*  frequent  ;  and,  m  already  men- 
tioned, even  traiifc^portation  wjts  abandoned  ;  and  thius  it  came  alioiit 
thati  except  the  reninants  still  rt»mainiug  of  hanging  and  flogging 
(which  we  ho|>c  will  not  much  longer  dii^ligiHe  the  Britbh  t^tatute 
book),  impri.sonnicnt,  and  that  *ajly  when  tine  or  siH-urity  i»  not 
deemed  sufficient,  is  now  the  only  pmuHlunent  which,  in  tlie  large 
majority  of  cases,  i^  inflicted  for  the  t^onimiission  of  any  kind  of 
otfensc? ;  thi>ugh  even  iiuprirfoiunent  wha  hing  enforced,  and,  indeed, 
in  no  small  degree,  is  so  still,  with  haiHluie^s  and  with  want  of  nisdom 
in  its  diiTotiou,  So  late  as  1823,  as  slio^vii  by  the  ivport  for  that 
year  of  the  Pri:*oJi  DiHoipUlie  8tjcicty  (one  of  tht*  uianj'  ijifitjtutions 
which,  in  the  lirili.'sh  Isles,  m  in  America,  have  sprnng  iulu  exist- 
ence to  make  up,  by  voluntary  cxertiou8,  for  the  t^hoilcomiiigs  of 
official  action),  it  appeals  that  even  untricil  prisoueiis  were  often  kept 
in  fetters,  and  that  for  perkRls  frequently  (>f  ludf  a  year, 

jiUhough  Jeremy  Bcntham,  the  great  pioneer  of  law  ix^fonn  in  all 
lis  branches,  a^sii^ted  l»y  his  aide  brother,  Sir  Saumel  Ik^ntham,  had, 
long  previous  to  tluH,  lieen  at  work  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
iutrodueiug  p?camd  pi  ineiplc.s  iji  the  management  of  pridOners,  the 
liiHt  material  alteration,  of  late  yeai-B,  in  the  law  eonceniitig  the 
British  prisons,  was  in  1824  ;  when  Sir  Robert  Pccb  then,  as  member 
of  a  tory  goverumeut,  ^Secretary  of  State  for  the  Htmie  Department, 
tirst  gave  evidence,  in  advance  of  his  compeci'ti,  of  the  possf^on  of 
really  liberal  principles;  in  fnrtlierance  of  which  he  carried  through 
parliament  bills  tVir  amending  tli*-  criminal  law.  for  aboli^^hing  many 
**butea  relating  to  juries,  for  e^tabliijhiug— in  London  at  Icilst^ — an 
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tive  police,  and  Itistly,  for  consolidaling  and  amending  the  laws 
iting  to  prisons. 

By   tlie  la8t  nauiod  measure,  commonly  called  the  "gaol   act*' 

(which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland),  a  determined  effort 

was  made  Ui  secure  the  appointTiient  in  each  prison  of  a  projier  coips 

of  officers,  lyoth  nn»lc  and  femak?,  to  establish  good  order,  to  eftet*t  a 

pnsper  ela88itication,  and  to  itnder  the  diiJicipline  of  the  different 

prboDft,  in  its  main  fejitui-e^j,  uniform  ;  but  no  provision  was  made  far 

the  individual  st^ixuittiou   t)f  any  of  the  prisoners,   for  introducing 

other  tham  unproductive  and  reiiulsive  hibor,  or  for  inducing  untried 

prissauers  to  work  at  all ;  and  the  motive  chiefly  relied  on  for  good 

conduct  WiLs  evidently  feai*.     Some  amount  of  latitude  wa.s  given  to 

the  visiting  justieei*  (in  whom  wiw  vested  the  chief  power  in  the  gov- 

enuneiit  of  the  pnsons),  by  means  of  which  induistrial  employments 

irere  in  some  instaticcs  introthiced  or  eontumed  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the 

^ol  act,  like  very  many  other  aet«,  en-ed  in  pi\^wtiibiug  rigid  and 

BUDille  rules,   ix?g»mlk*^  of  ever  varying  circumstancctii,  iiistcjid  of 

byiiig  down  1m»ad  principles  only,  and,  subject  to  a  centml  control, 

giving  large  discretionary  poweiiii,  so  as  to  ailnnt  of  the  trial  of 

impivrtmit  experiments  and   the   gradual   adcjptit>n   of  that  sj^stem 

^icfa  experience  might  pmve  to  lie  the  bi^t ;  imd  in  the  English 

fmm  laws  this  vice  still  continues* 

In  the  year  183i^,  at  the  instance,  we  Ix'lieve,  of  Lord  Brougham, 

th^n  Innl  chancellor,  Mr*.  Cmwford,  a  geutlenjan  who  had  joined  in 

tlw  efforts  made  hy  Mrs.  Fry  smd  othei-s,  chiefly  Quakei*s,  to  inU'O- 

diice  ij;:?eful  employment  and  a  ivligious  j^pirit  into  the  prisons,  was 

Bmi  to  America  to  visit  some  of  the   prisons  there,  anti  to  inc|uire 

particularly  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  separate  and  silent 

sj**teros,  which  had  then,  for  some  time,  been  in  use  in  certain  of 

the  state  prisons.     On  his  ixtnrn,   Mr,  Cmwford   made  a   mport 

Itrougiy  in  favor  of  the  separate  systeni,  as  not  only  far  superior  to 

the  silent  sj^stem,  but  in  itself  excellent  and  all  that  could  be  desired } 

md  8<»on  afterwards,  with  a  vit^w  to  the  genenil  improvement  of  the 

prtt^>ns  of  Great  Britain,  an  act  was  piissed  to  authorize  the  goveiii- 

nient  to  appoint   iuspectora   of  prisons,   of   whom   Mr,   Crawford 

I  c«ie* 

'  The  whole  number  of  insj>ectors  was  five,  four  being  apportioned 
to  Eoglimd  (except  Xoilhumberland  and  Durham),  and  one  to  Scot" 
fauidt  to  whose  disti-ict  those  two  counties  were  added. 

To  srive  a  pnulii-al   trial   ti>  the  sepanite  sj^stem  a  large  prison 
wss  erect^nl  in  London,  and  was  soon  tilled  with  male  eou^ts  under 
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eenteucc  of  hiiiisportiitioii,  wlio  were  ihevQ  subjected,  for  a  c^yrtain 
period,   to  ilii.s    di;ici|jliiH^    before    conveyance    abroad.       In    other j 
respi"i*ts  the  ibitie^  of  tbe  Eji<j^li.sb  iiiH(H*etoi"«  were  confined  to  li  via*i*J 
tiitiout  from  time  to  tinie»  of  the  |>risons,  and  to  re|K>rting  how 
the  provihiojis  of  the  gaol  net  wi^r*^  I'lirried  into  effect.     It  was,  how-^ 
ever,  of  etnu-ye,  o|x'n   to   theio,  in   addilif»nt  to   sug'gi^t  ulteriltionfS^ 
whether  in  particular  ea^es  or  in  the  gencml  provisions  of  the  lnw  ; 
and  (ehiefly  under  tlie  infinenee  of  Mr.  CrawlVn'd  juhI  of  anotherJ 
English   inspeetor,  the  Kev.  Wbitworth   KnsewOl)  nunij  prisonis  oaj 
the  weparate  8ysteni  were  put  up  in  diflVrejit  parts  of  the  eoujitrj",  ] 
while  all  the  htopeetoi-ii,  many  visiting  jubliea*,  ami  many  governoiYl 
of  pimjiis  tiidi'd  in  elfeetiiig  iinprovemenU  of  variouis  kind>i. 

In  Scotland,  the  duties  of  the  inspector  were  very  ditlereut  fromi 
tha.se  of  the  «ame  officer  in    Kngland,  inasmucli   n^  no   ent44.'tnient 
existed  for  the  *;^enenil  regulation  *»f  llie  piisoas   there,  the   matter  j 
having  Iwen  left  uhnojit  entiix4y  to  tlie  ditlbreiit  local   authorities, 
and  these,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  having  bc*en  appcnjiteil  under 
a  bad  system  <jf  elei^tion,  the  re^iiinlt,  in  a  great  number  of  instimces, 
as  shown  Iiy  the  e?u'ly  reports  of  the  inspector  for  Scotland,  Mi*,  m 
Frederic  Hill,  was  the  existence  of  vary  bml  prisoiii^.  ■ 

Taking  advantage,  htmever,  of  the  large  powers  poaaea^ed  by  the 
local  autlioiities,  Mr,  Hill  soon  Huceeetleil,  chiefly  l»y  pt^rsmu^iou,  but 
in  some  case's  by  holding  up  ubus*is  and  neglect  to  public  coiidemna-  ^ 
tion,  in  effecting   large  iniproveuR^nts,  esptn^ially  in  Ijimishing  from  I 
the  Scottish  pristins  both  drunkenness  and  icjleni^ss^  and  in  eatabljab- 
ing  soln-ietv',  or<ler  and  incbistiy. 

From  the  bht  t)f  liad  in-istjus  in  Scotlimd,  there  were,  however,  ^ 
from    the  tii'st,  thix?e  honorable  exceptions,  namely :    One  or  the  ■ 
prisons  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  AberdiM?n,   and   one  in  Glasgow,  the  ~ 
latter  of  which,  conducted   on   the  separate  system   and  with  an 
abundance  of  useful  work,  had.  for  many  yeai"H,  been  a  model  w^4>rtby 
of  imitation.      Its  excellent  governor,  ilr.  Bi'ebner,  gave  to  Mr.  ■ 
Hill   most  zealoas  and  valuable  aid,  in  pmenriiig  good   officers  iu 
place  of  the  many  bad    cnies  that  hud  to  be  d  sp laced   from   other 
prisoiis,  mid  in  supplying,  generally  for  the  fimt  time,  g(»od  matrons  ■ 
and  female  wurdci-s,  veiy  few  female  officei-s  having  pi*evious  to  that  " 
time,  Imm  provided  in  the  Scottish  prisons,     iSIr*  liit^bner  maj  be 
said  in  have  died  a  martyr  to  his  work  ;  and  the  way  hi  which  he 
was  regarded  l>y  those  who  had  been  under  his  ehaii^,  and  towai*dd 
whom  he  never  relaxed  necessary  discipline,  is  shown  f\v  his  having 
Ijeen  followed  to  his  grave  by  a  large  body  of  Ul  unrated  prisonc 
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Under  Miv  Hill's  infliicnce,  mipmdiictive  work  in  the  Scottish 
pri^^ous  \vti8  wh  illy  dlscanled,  tlioiigh  since  he  left  tho  Scottish  dis- 
Irict  such  work  hiis,  to  some  extent,  been  re-introduced.  Corporal 
piuii^buient  wa^  also  put  an  end  to,  iuid  this  without  any  increase, 
hut,  on  the  contrary^  concurrently  with  a  lai^  decrease  in  prison 

The  k>ng  honrs  of  confinement  in  darkness,  which  in  the  Scottish 
as  in  tho  Englir4h  prisons  often  extended  in  winter  to  sixteen  houm 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  wen^  reduced  to  a  uiaxiouim  of  nine. 

Strong  motives  were  given  to  industry"  by  e.stablii<hing,  as  far  as 
poflsihle,  piece-work  in  the  prisons^  instead  of  day  work,  and  by 
giimg  to  the  prisoner  hiuLself  (in  sneh  a  foi-m,  and  chietly  after  lib- 
pitiou,  ail  to  pi^vent  abuse)  anything  that  he  might  earn  beyond 
"ft  allotted  task. 

Under  the  oijeration  of  this  regidation,  prisoners  were  sometimes 
ap  and  at  work,  by  three  or  foiu-  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  pet^uuiary 
flisi^nce  was  sent  to  members  of  the  prisonei- s  fannly  ;  comjx'nsa- 
tiou  to  some  extent  was  made  to  the  party  whom,  by  theft  or  other- 
wise, the  prisoner  had  injured  ;  and  lastly,  a  fund  Wiis  raised  sufficient 
to  give  the  prisoner  a  stait  in  life  on  his  liberation  ;  the  money  being 
iknetimos  exiK*nded  in  defraying  the  cos;t  of  emigration. 

A  shigular  arrangc'ment,  which  Mr.  Hill  found  in  the  Glasgow 
prison,  was  one  permitting  the  pi'esence  of  voltmtarv^  pri.^^onei^s,  con- 
listiug  for  the  most  pait  of  otlendei-s  whose  term  of  coiitinement  had 
^iepiifd,  but  who,  having  no  work  to  g*^  tO|  were  willing  and  even 
d<«mus  to  remain  in  the  prison,  although  subject  to  all  its  rigorous 
roles,  until  they  could  find  employment. 

It  would  seem  a  mei-e  truism  to  declai^e  that  whatever  is  awarded 
as  a  penalty  shotdd  be  oi>en  to  any  one  who  desii-es  it,  without  such 
petwii  t>eiiig  compelled  to  quality  himself  for  it,  by  the  conmiission 
of  an  ofFcuse^  but  self-evident  i\s  this  may  be,  ilr.  Hill  who,  although 
strongly  approving  of  the  arrangement,  felt  l>ound  to  point  out  that 
it  had  no  legal  antliority,  had  at  length  the  pain  of  witnessing  its 
ahoMment,  the  pmctice  being  brought  into  accordance  with  the  law, 
iiBt^ad  of  the  law  with  tlie  practice?*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
Mitt  the  greater  part  of  these  voluntary  prisoners  soon  re-appeared 
ad  ordinary  prisoners. 

hi  order  to  pivc  stability  to  a  good  system  of  prison  discipline  in 

Scotland  and  to  introchice  further  improvements,   Mr,   Hill  urged 

tlio  fstablishmc  nt  of  a  geneml  governing  aulhority  for  the  prisons, 

and  he  had  the  gratification  of  being  intrusted  by  the  govermnent 
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i»ut  Ihut  it  domaiick  a  coiirie  of  training,  the  oStnidcTt  arcordinj 
hu  age,  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  a  ivforniatory,  or  a  prisor 
iy.  Thtit,  if  pnlilic  o|>inion  wore  pn-pared  fur  it,  the  coinniitn 
ehmiM  not  lie  (or  u  siXH:»fied  pmiKl,  hnt  until  tlie  prison  aullit»nt 
acting  under  the  control  of  government^  decide  that  the  offender 
Im?  iiiiMy  lifjfmtcd  ;  hut  that,  uiidi*r  pivsent  circnmstan(*es,  ultcrati 
of  the  law  he  gradoally  made  with  a  vit*w  of  enabling  the  cilj 
courts  to  paxs  yueh  i^entenees  im^  in  their  opinion,  will  afford 
prowpei-t  at  least  of  refonnatioji. 

7.  That  IreailniillMii  cranks  and  all  other  kinds  of  unprodfl 
labor  be  aboli.'shed  ;  and  that  useful  and  productive   labor,  eq 
iu  araouiit  to  an  ordinary  day's  .work  out  of  prison,  be  eveiywh 
establiflhed. 

8.  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  piece-work  l>e  adopted. 

9.  That,  as  a  motive  to  industry,  every  prii^oner,  subject 
trol  in  the  mode  of  expenditure,  be  allowed  the  value  of  all  W{ 
ho  may  perform  Ix-yond  his  allotted  tawk. 

10.  Thut  the  principle  uf  mutual  re^ponsilulity  be  extei^m 
acted  upon*  ^M 

IL  That  in  every  prison  provision  lie  made  for  the  separate  ©c 
finement  of  any  inmates  whose  isolation  i.s  considered  desinbi 
whether  for  their  own  l>enotit  or  for  that  of  their  a^sneiutes, 

12.  That  no  other  attempt  he  ujade  to  enforce  silence  ami 
prisoners  than  h  usual  among  well-ordered  laborer?  out  of  pril 

13.  That  ilie  motive  of  fear  be  resorted  to  but  .spainnglyj 
that  there  be  8nl»stituted  tor  it,  us  far  as  pnicticable,  the  k 
motive  of  ho{)e. 

14.  That  a  general  |>rovi8ioii  l>e  made  for  the  adoption 
intermediate  stage  between  strict  confinement  and  perfect  lij 

16,  Tliat  l>y  means  of  a  well*administered  poor  law,  disci 
prisoners'  aid  societies,  and  otherwise,  provision  should  be  ni 
assisting  liberated  prisom^i-s  in  obtidning  work. 

16.  That  provision  should  be  made,  as  far  as  pmcticable, 
mining  a  good  influence  over  liberated  prisonens,  and  forgelj 
recording  trustwoithy  information  as  to  their  subsequent 
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13*  Pekal  :  An  Elemext  m  Social  Science. 

Bt  SiCBJiAD   YAI7X,  PredJent   of  tho  Boiir>l  of  I»e|iectors  of   the  £ji6tcrti  Penitentiary 

rhUttUelphl*,  Pa. 

ExPLAJTATOET. — ^Ih  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Hor&tio  Sejnoottr,  permauent  President 
of  the  NaHoo^t  Prt?on  Awociation,  tbo  Hon,  Richard  Vaux  was  made  President  of 
UwCoQfreas  of  St,  Loula.  For  ii  fUll  qnjirter-century,  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  an  earnt'«t 
lUdoDt  of  prison  discipline,  both  m  its  principles  and  in  their  practical  application  ; 
ifld  for  Uic  greater  part  of  this  lime  he  has  flJled  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of 
i8»fM7Ctors  for  the  Cherry  Hill  prbon  at  Philadelphia,  a  position  which  has  opened  to 
bin  Ttte  &Gilities  for  such  a  study.  Some  years  ngo,  by  !ip4?cial  request,  Hr.  Vnnx 
l«fpiied  aa  essay  for  one  of  the  r^gnh&r  meeting*  of  the  Brtttsh  Association  for  the 
ftomotioti  of  Social  Science,  on  the  subject  which  forms  the  heading  of  the  present 
paper.  It  hid  been  his  Intention  to  nue  some  of  the  suggestions  in  ttmt  puper  us  the 
Wis  fur  remarks,  proposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  prison  Congress  uNscuibied  at  St. 
Lottis.  Tlie  author,  having  been  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chuir  during 
f^tmioiisof  this  Congress^  declined  to  occupy  Its  attention,  to  the  exclusion  ufmem> 
berf  on  the  floor.  He,  therefore,  kindly  placed  the  essay  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tiryof  the  National  Prison  Association,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  editing  the 
fulnme  of  trans;ictio«s  of  the  Congress,  with  permission  t^  make  such  use  of  it  its  ho 
iaii;fct  •ee  tit.  The  first  part  of  the  essay  is  a  philosophical  review,  marked  by  keen 
iMijrtioal  power,  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  from  the  village  tent  and  bark  canoe 
of  tbe  barbaric  age,  to  the  metropolitan  city  and  irou-clad  steamer  of  to-day,  Fi»r 
tvofMsoiis — flrst.  because  not  dinrtl^^  bearing  upon  the  i|ne?4tionR  that  engaged  the 
itlmyoii  of  the  Congress,  aud^  secondly,  because  of  the  pressure  upon  our  ipAoe — 
Ik  review  wiU  be  omitted,  and  only  that  part  of  the  paper  inserted ^  which  deals 
Ipteifieally  with  the  question  of  crime  and  criminal  treutment,  as  follows: 

Antoiig  the  prol>lenis  for  modern  denioiistnition  in  social  science, 

is  the  c^use  of  crimo  jintl  the  be^  ptmitive  tifatment  of  criminals. 

The  growhio:  intensity  of  the  lisfht  pf  civilization  has  thrown  a  tleej) 

shade  over  motives  or  causes  which  openite  upon  thiit  portion  of 

popHluti<»n^  wliich  are  gnhjecteil  to  tlic  physical  ivmedics  of  human 

justice.     To  discover  these  causes,  rerluco  them  intoclasscs,  midsuh- 

j<»ct  them  to  the  operation  of  eonipreheiisihle  [irinriples.  h  hecominti; 

a  niKf'ssity,  if  remedial    inflnenct*^  are  to  he  applied  to  their  existence 

and  eonst^neoccs.     The  same  nt*ce5«ity  requires  the  same  labor,  for 

the  equally  important  pntpose  of  ascertaining  the  natnre  and  organi- 

saitioa  of  tht^?e  di8tnrlnng  elements  in  all  sotnal  combinations.     Thi« 

wnj  well  l>c   denominated  a  branch   of  stx^ial   science.     It    deals 

dimilly  with  human  natnre  mider  a  dwarted.  abntmnal,  f>i"  diseasi'd 

development     It   meets    it   contaminated   by   physical  raiist^s,   hy 

^gieaie  wt*ongs,  by   animal   predominations,    by  association  with 
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the  Slime  nature,  rnorrjjd  tixjin  di*p!T>«iog  iiitlucnices ; 
appreciation  of  right  principles  from  vidouseilucation  ;  wayward  for 
want  of  the  simple.st  iligcipline*  eitlier  doniewtie,  social  or  indiustrkl. 
The  mora!  eonslitutitai  t^f  iluiy  ekiss  of  the  eonHnuiiity  is  in  tlic  deep 
shadow  which  high  eivilizatioii  cubls  on  all  inteivsth,  which  are  not 
voliniturily  eo-adjusted  to  iti>  oinvurd  movement  im  part  of  it:4«*lf.        J 

With  hitt  one  o(  the  hranehes  of  tliis  general  buhjeet  wc  arc  now ' 
occupied.  To  mjike  it  clear  in  expr-Cfssitni,  wo  de^^cribe  it  as  the 
alini)nnHl  condition  of  the  moral  «tntns  of  individuals  or  clitsdea — a 
diijieaiyed  stiite  of  one  of  their  three  couHtitntions,  produced  l»y  aiii 
nndne  influence  of  the  itliy^icul  or  menial  over  the  d**praved  momlJ 
and  developed  in  a  condition  iiHually  called  **  crime/'  but  mora , 
j)roperly  or  pliili^sujihieally,  moral  diseti.se. 

Crime,  or  disease  of  Ihe  moral  organization  or  coiwtitution,  is  the. 
eoiLscHjuencc  of  motives  and  acts  which  violate  human  and  {livinQJ 
law».  Tlu*sci  ileclaratory  aiul  prohibtloiy  enactments  by  society  are 
for  ita  «elf*proteetton  and  order,  and  for  the  syifety  and  happiness  of 
each  and  all  it8  nicmb*i>j.  If  hiw  has  Ihis^  high  aim,  and  im^ets  with 
the  approval  of  tho«e  over  whom  it  operate**,  it  may  be  regarded  a^i  a 
peifcction  of  the  htiman  njtnd  in  Hccnring  scv  inipcn*tant  a  re^;uU. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  health  of  individual^^  those hygieuicJ 
and  ^juiilary  regulations  which  proteet  conunnniticii  from  diaeajse^ 
but  eynouynH  of  the  principles  anti  aims  of  jurisprudence.  So,  too,  ^ 
of  the  mental  constitution.  Thus  we  find  that  the  purpose  of  legis-J 
hition  in  physical  and  mora!  science  18  to  secure  objtrtive  heaUIi,  aj 
IKJsilive  heidtiiful  ct»nditif»u  of  society,  by  the  prevention  and  punish" 
nient  of  iujurious  inliucnccH  or  obnoxious  acts.  The  analotr^^  doc^ 
not  Htop  at  this  outline.  Phywical  dlwij^je,  which  i«  ejjidcinic,  coii-J 
Btitutionab  chronic  and  coatagiousj  give^to  nnmd  diHea^e  the^  proti 
typical  characterj;^tic8.  In  lioth  they  am  produced  by  causes  which 
dii>turl)  the  organic  hannony  of  the  .syst4»ni,  either  violating  or  imped- 
ing  the  natuiid  otx^ratious  of  established  laws.  Thus  we  Jiud  that 
the  mo^t  common  fortn  of  conimnnital  maladictj  tiiken  a  chjiracter  by»m 
attJicking  the  most  mnirotected  and  exposed  avenucij  t»f  physical 
constitntiorLs,  and  are  dcsitjnalcd  as  ordinary  <iisease.  In  like  niau*. 
ner  it  is  observed  that  the  common  form  of  moral  di8eju<i\  or  crime,] 
takes  its  character  from  the  liability  of  munkii>d  to  prove  the  violar 
bility  which  attaches  to  pi-rsonal  property.  When  maligiuuit  cuses 
of  dijieajic  startle  the  rpiicl  of  ordinarily  healthful  soc^iety ,  it  is  excited 
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'a  swtire  efftirts  to  §iil>clue,  or  prevent  their  i-ecuiTence.     So  too  we 

tlif  hij^hf^t  tyi>c  of  moral  di.setise,  or  crime,  awuken  in  thecomrau- 
H  fciir  which  demands  the  mobt  stringent  enfoi-eemeQt  of  pre- 
ir^ntive  and  corrective  laws. 

We  have  hut  iiketched  the  ?iroad  facial  lines  of  this  i-esemblance, 
md  it  will  be  admitted  iis  a  }K)c3tuliite  to  the  propossition^  if  the  less  is 
contained  in  the  jrreater,  that  the  aualogj^  l>etween  these  proix^rtions 
is  coincident. 

We  refer  to  another  similarity  which  is  important.  The  difference 
ill  the  chaj^acter  and  accumiilation  of  disease  in  deuHc  populations  is 
known.  In  like  matiner  we  find  the  character  and  freqnencj  of 
mmcs  in  the8e  populations  almost  equivalent,  ^lamifacturing  and 
agricultural  people,  cities  and  villages  and  larm-country,  pi*est^nt  the 
Mie  di^inctivenes8  and  ratio  of  disease  and  crime.  We  can  fairly 
assume,  then,  that  the  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  physical  and  mond» 
inindual  andst>cial  systenij?!,  or  constitution.^,  are  found  in  the  diwejised 
condition  of  each.  These  cauf^es  tind  their  ori^^in  in  etiectsof  civili- 
iltioQ.  Medical  st^ience  has  accomplished  much  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  physical  di.^ease.  It  htis  produced  classes  and  schools, 
which  teach  s|>ecial  hypotheses  and  treatment.  Uyirienic  and  sani- 
taiy  lows  are  impmved,  ameliorated,  and  progi'essive.  Physical  health 
owes  a  greitt  debt  to  medical  science.  Soi^ial  science  is  just  establish- 
iuj  itst»lf  as  another  outgmwth  of  civilization.  Amooir  the  subjects 
which  ^^^ei^'ially  belong  tn  it  is  the  treatment  of  crimes,  wliich  a 
highly  developed  social  organism  produces,  growing  up  and  out  of  its 
(krk  ^ha<lowa 

To  tiTat  this  important  subject  as  it  demands  is  now  im|x>^ible, 
riuee  we  have  so  imjit^rfect  a  basis  on  w^hich  to  t<^t  princijiles  fram 
weU-flscertaincd  data.  Philosophical  i^eseaiTh  has  never  yet  been 
profjerly  ejctended,  or  systematically  attempted.  Isobiled  facts, 
TO^'ttl  obseiTatioiis,  theoretic  suggestions  and  immature  fleductions 
on  the  most  partial  and  ill-digested  basis,  meet  us  only  in  discon- 
iif*ted  form,  and  from  a  few  sour<*es. 

Crime  has  been  looked  upon,  tdl  ahuost  within  the  ciirle  c»f  our 
ap.  as  a  reiiulsive  and  tbrbidden  subject,  and  criminals  as  a  ehii®  so 
i^wiadoned  as  to  Ix*  unwoilhy  of  social  refomiatoiy  intluences,  or  of 
that  scientific  tre4itment  which  is  liest  adapted  to  mond  disease. 

We  a!*e  lett  w*ithout  the  knowledge  which  collected  uitelligent 
exjM^rieoco  gives,  to  grope  our  way  with  the  information  we  have, 
guiiicd  only  by  the  analogj'  w^hich  we  have  invfiked.  States  and 
natioDs  have  heretofore  taken  the  most  hmited^  btM^ause  a  purely 
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praciit."til,  view  of  the  mont  eoiivonieiit  modo  of  dealing  with  tliocoS 
vjct  clasj*  ill  their  ijuinilalioup.     Social  economy  hm  htul  u  dii-i^ci 
influence  on  these  i^'venil  iiiuile^  or  sysitemi*.     Tliat  wliieh  was  cheap* 
est  has  ahvMys  lieeii  regarded  as  best»  and  under  thii  niercenar; 
ji«peet  of  the  subject,  prisons  and  priisoners  have  Ivecii  handed  over 
the  shrewdest  management, 

Witliin  the  laat  quailer  of  a  century  ssocial  science  has  directed  itJt 
atitniliun  to  i)en!d  Hy.stems,  ajid  the  raj>id  advance  it  has  madd  in  the 
reformation  of  the  past  ih  uow  attracting  grave  notice  in  America  and 
Europe. 

Thuii  tar  we  have  made  no  original  discoveries  m  to  the  sou!ide@t 
system  of  convict  treatment,  Cunsider  hence  that  what  hab  been 
acconipli-shed  arc  re^ultii  from  analogy  to  the  improvtjd  trcatiiicntof 
physical  diseases,  although  it  ha»  not  been  uthnitti'd-  The  courage 
necessary  to  make  so  frank  an  admission  ha^  l>een  either  wanting,  or 
its  expression  hm  been  di^cnied  uuwiiijc. 

It  is  indi^pntably  true,  however,  that  the  prei*ent  state  of  reform 
in  criminal  jurisprudence  and  convict  treatment  has  l>een  based 
exclusively  on  the  principle's  of  prevention  and  cure,  preventive  laws 
for  punishment  and  example,  and  penitentiary  diHciijline  tending  to 
convict  I'cforinatioa.  This  is  but  the  type  of  hygienic  and  Himitiiry 
hiws  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mt»st  ajiproved  curative 
pnictice  which  medical  science  h^is  sanctioned. 

Takings  then,  preventive  mcjms  and  reformatory  systems  of  criitto 
and  convicts*  tw  tliey  now  exist,  we  come  to  the  consideratiiin  of  the 
qncirtion,  which  of  boHi  is  betler  achiptedtotheend  ?— a^weoljeerv 
their  eflects  according  Jis  each  is  administeicd» 

The  l)est  system  for  the  pi'eventiou  of  crime  is  a  question  forsooitil 
science  to  determine  almost  exclusively,  as  it  iTlate^  to  the  developed 
condition  of  civilization  in  each  stute  or  among  popidatic»ns.  The 
highest  and  lowe::*t  extj'cniea  of  commrmital  life,  either  iu  chtas  oi 
uiadses,  uuist  1k5  primarily  considered,  befoix?  the  adapted  meauii  cai 
he  best  undei-stood. 

The  prej^nt  preventious  are  mental,  mond  and  industrial  educa< 
tion»  since  these  are  accompaniment's  of  civilizing  progi'^ess.  It  haa 
not  yet  been  ast^ertained  with  snfKeient  certainty  how  far  ejich  has 
by  iti^elf  promoted  the  decrciLsc  of  criminal  otlenses.  Conjoined  and 
wisely  co-adapted  and  judiciously  in  operation,  they  will  elevate  indi- 
viduals to  a  higher  st4itixs  in  social  combinations.  But  do  they  not 
merely  change  the  character  of  t  he  cri  me  i'omm  i  tted  ?  Do  t  liey  eradi 
CHte  the  causes  of  crime,  or  decixiai*c  them  ?     They  aiiestmitary  meatp 
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ntm  mgaiuist  moral  diseaiset  most  plainl}^  changing  its  tyjxj,  it  may  bO| 
from  a  violent  to  a  milder  form. 

The  givut  want,  the  urgeut  necessity  which  exists,  as  a  principal 

prc**t*ntive  of  crime,  is  discipline,  restraint,  45u1>ordination,  self-coii- 

tiol  ill  the  youth  of  ))opulations.     A  regimen  or  diet  of  the  moral 

md  constitutional  appetites  is  the  first  social  present  necessity,  muler 

the  libcTalizing  and  extreme  license-producing   influence  of  social 

freedom  or  civilization.     Education — nioml,  mental,  mechanical  and 

tOMUlilic — ^must  be  enlarged  in  its  influences,  to  embrace  the  teaching 

of  this  necessary  i^ptiixnnent     The  chai*a(*ter  of  the  youth  must  be 

||t»  modified  as  to  1^  subjected  vohmtarily,  or  by  educational  means, 

to  discipline,  or  tnuning — -a  vohmtary  or  estaldished  moral  hygiene. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  civilization,  in  its  ctfects 

on  mankind,  has,  by  its  modifying  influence,  created  a  new  condition 

in  social  organism  ;  and  that,  s*>  far  as  this  change  has  been  effected,  it 

had  been  a  consequence  of  a  creative  power.*     Involved  in  this  |>ropt>- 

#100  is  the  theoiy,  that  this  change  in  the  whole  s<x^inl  cf)n*lilion 

outcrops  m  spei'ial  modifications,     Thcise  ai*e  demonstrated' in  natural 

philosophy,  medical  and  material  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  and  letteiH 

It  k  then  proposed  as  a  ptjslulate,  that  the  siune  nioditications  exist 

in  the  mond  condition  of  man,  and  there  too  this  creative  power 

manifests   itselt     Jlond  science  having  yet,  being  in  its  infancy, 

nijide  no  sui  f^eneris  or  sj)et*ial  development  of  particular  or  peculiar 

f}*sleTns  or  hiws  for  its  government  antl  succesti,  it  is  iLsserted  that  it 

bas  taken  its  principles  l>y  analtjgy  from  medical  systems  and  laws. 

Thnt  diseiise  being  a  disturbed   c(»ndition  of  the  phy^ical  coustitu- 

tioD,  crime  is  the  result  of  a  like  condition  of  the  mora!  constitution. 

The  laws  which  experience  and  knowledge  enact  tor  the  prevention 

tnd  cure  of  physical  maladies,  ai^  ty]>itied  in  tbuse  which  the  same 

(Experience  and  knowletlge  have  adopted  in  the  prevention  and  reform 

of  crimes  and  criminals. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  suggest  how  the  ciiuse  of  crimes  discoveiB 
it«lf,  as  that  of  diseitse  is  detected  by  t!ie  fonii  it  assumes, 

l>ime  IS  then  either  cnnstitntitinal,  chronic,  or  cojitagious.  It  may 
be  thus  subthvidcd  :  crimes  of  edncation.  of  association,  of  the  kists, 
of  mipulse,  of  the  passions — morljid,  epidemic,  and  physical. 

These  distinctions  arise  trom  the  effects  of  civilization  on  the 
entirely  of  the  jscn^ial  constituency.  They  aix?  the  germs  fuid  growths 
of  the  deep  shade  which  lies  over  any  poilion  of  the  iie^jplo  not 

*bttilt  tliitoineiil  Mr.  Vanx  refon  to  his  roviow  of  the  progreafiof  oivilixution,  mentioned 
NttaiavLiiiiAtory  aotr;  prelbted  lu  this  paper.  Kitil  oiitUttirfl  lor  reusoiia  there  given.— £.  C.  W, 
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Avithiri  the  infUicnred  of  civilizing  niOiliHt-alioiis.     The  cjiuso  whicr 
contluri*^  iv  n  \ni\in\  ntiui'k  on  |KM>^nns,  8priii;i^  fruiti  a  stolid  inoml^ 
constitution,  luniitJilitk'tl  by  eivilizatiuii :  while  tliat  which  is  developed 
in  an  itigeiiious  eflort  tt*  pivjiidice  the  rights  of  property  rosulta 
fmm  ail  intelbx^^tuiil  i>rc>iicien(*>%  tmiirht  by  .social  enli*i:lit*iitncnt,     Th*j  ^ 
eaiiHe  of  each  it*  moral  diij^'itHc^  piHHliiccd,  or  created,  or  nioditicHl  bym 
civilization.     So  we  see  a  pliysical  malady  of  th<^,  nio6t  disgustitig 
anvl  fata!  character  in  one,  while  the  Kanie  cauao^,  under  the  iiuieli- 
orating  uitluenceti  of  medical  kiiowlcdLfe,  in  anollier  take  a  milder  ^ 
and  tiii(*tal)lei  and  not  nwe^s^irily  a  fatal  tbrm.  I 

It  has  been  suggested  that  moral  Hcienee  nhould  atttnnpta  solution 
of  the  problem  for  prevention   of  crime.     As  yet  ni»  principle   oTj 
eystem  or  meauB  have  been  devised  to  i?ucc*.%wfnlly  accomplish  lhii*| 
end,     Iiign^dients  of  such  a«  an?  now  helioved  to  he  c^ompetent,  can| 
1  Hi  fonnd  valuable  preventions,  but  it  requin'S   the  incor|Ktration  of 
the  principle  of  dis<;ipliiie,  control,  self-government,  restraint  in  the 
youth,  to  l>e  atliled  and  made  etKcient,  before  practical    advautagu^j 
are  gained  by  any. 

The  treatment  of  crime  iiH  it  exists  in  criminals,  or  the  punitive  ' 
and  refortnatt>ry  tsy  stems  now  ad4ipted,  del  nan  vis  a  l»rief  consiilera- 
tion   in  this   general    view  of  social   science  as  applied  to  moral  I 
diseases. 

When  aitciition  was  tirst  directed  to  this  subject,  crime  waa  I 
regarded  as  a  normal  condition  of  individuals,  and  these  eriminala 
were  not  within  the  it^ach  of  any  of  the  modifying  influences  of  | 
social  scicijce.  Then  criminals  were  merely  isolated  from  society 
far  arbitraiy  periods  of  time,  and  left  in  that  rtOation  until  the 
expiration  of  this,  to  them,  domestic  or  foreign  exile,  in  the  locality 
to  which  they  were  banished. 

So  s<Hjn  !k;  the  analogy  betw^cen  crime  and  disease  began  to  attnvctj 
the  notice  of  the  intelligent  ol>server,  etfi»rts  were  made  to  ameli* 
orate  the  condition  of  convicts.  This  gave  rise  to  that  inchoate 
reformation  in  jamitive  treatment  of  individuals,  which  ntjw,  by  ita 
advanc*',  has  gaii^ed  the  rank  and  name  of  tlic  science  of  penittuv 
tiary  discipline. 

Without  Iracing  the  progress  of  this  modification  or  creativo^ 
power. as  a|)plied  to  penal  jurisprudence  and  crime-canst*,  essentially  I 
an  element  of  social  science,  it  will  suffice  and  couclndo  these] 
remju'ks,  to  speak  of  the  tw<j  systems  now  in  operation. 

These  systrms  of  penitentiary  discipline,  or  prison  discipline,  are  j 
known  l»y  llie  terms  or  designations  which  identity  the  i>rinciples 
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im  which   they  are  based.     The  one  is  called  **  The  Separate  or 
P  *    uiia  Sytem  of  Penitentiary   Discipline;''  the  othei*  "*  The 

t'---.    ,»ai:o  Sy:^teni  of  Prison  Discipline/^ 

The  foundution  of  the  separate  system  is  that  of  an  approved 
IfAilosophy,     It  jiccepts,  if  it  does  not  announce,  its  analogy  to  the 
principles,  dieciplino  and  treatment  of  phyi^^icul  disease,  which  sin- 
eflce   hits  sjiuc tinned  by  iu  theories  and   practical  proofi*  of  their 
truth.     By  thi^  penitentiary  di^ipUne,  each  prisoner  is  treated  indi- 
vidually ;  separated  from  convict  contact  and  cojitaniination  ;  fi^eed 
from  tlie  depressing  mid  degrading  consequences  of  ttssociatiou  with 
other  co^riminaU  ;  strengthened  to  effort  for  regaining  lost  moral 
and  docial  health  ;  bmuglit  within  the  direct  personal  infloence  of 
Teformatorj'  or  curative  tivatment,  inid  its  most  salntary  modifying 
Gauges  :  subject  to  improvement  fnnu  earnest  etibrt  of  instruction  in 
Riind   and    handicnifLs ;  placed  in  the  most  accessible  relation  to 
diase  cretitive  forces,  which  in  opei-ation  change  the  moral  constitu- 
fiou.     Thus  each  convict  is  sniTounded  by  reformiitor\'  processes, 
tnd  the  effect  on  his  crime  and  its  cause  is  watched,  as  piiysical  dis- 
east*  is  watched,  to  test  the  remedies,  and  resoit  to  such  as  best  suit 
the  purpose  of  his  punishment.    Thus  each  prisoner  is  individualized, 
and  the  discipline  is  indiviclnalized^  and  }>y  this  system  the  cause 
of  his  crime,  the  constitutional  moral  infirmities  which  exist  to  pm- 
dnct*  it.  are  attempted  to  }>e  removed.     It  is  sought  thus  to  remove 
Lira  from  under  the  shadow  of  those  social  institutions  which  have 
foiled  to  Ijenetit   him,  and   left   him   belmid   in   their   progreasive 
nmrch.     If  it  does  not  enable  him  to  reach  at  once  their  ad vimtages, 
it  at  least  aids  him  in  the  etlbil  to  gain  them,  points  the  way,  fur- 
uish**8   him    with   some   recjuisites    lor   success^  and,  when   at  last 
Mtaiuedt  rendei-s  him  able  to  participate  in  then*  benefits, 

Sueh  a  system  hiii^  at  leiist  a  claim  of  merit,  as  it  rests  on  a  phi- 
Iffciopliy  which  elevates  it  to  a  position  worthy  of  the  name  of 
science. 

The  congregate  system  masses  the  prisoner;  ti^^eats  them  in 
ebsees;  aissociates  them  ;  i-et^irds  improvement  liy  presenting  to 
tlitm  the  idea  of  degradation  ;  depresses  them  by  the  tainted  atuux*^ 
of  the  moral  disease  which  surrounds  them  ■  reminds  them 
of  their  condititm  ;  recalls  constantly  to  their  minds  the  conscious- 
ncaa  of  their  dise^iaed  moral  constitution  ;  givas  them  opportunity  to 
eoiDpare  their  social  maladies  ;  informs  them  that  they  are  a  class, 
and  they  thus  by  association  know  who  belong  to  this  segregated 
portion  of  society.      It  may    and   does  improve   individuals,    as 
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patients  in  a  hospital  are  eiiretl,  while  othei's.  tor  want  of  appr 
bptrial  treatment,  tlie.  This  systaii  is  in-aiional,  siiu-c  it  it^nis  on 
tim  priiu'iple  of  elju^-treatiiieni  a.s  the  (vppt>site  of  special  individiml 
tivatnient  As  well  nii^rht  a  number  of  pei>ions,  afflicted  with 
various  physical  d»iK*af«tvs,  he  phicetl  in  ini  tipaitnioni,  and  there 
receive  only  one  remedial  ap(jlicatioii,  without  regard  to  the  jieeul- 
iar  dis<3«ii!>e  of  each  patient.  How  far  such  a  course  of  medical 
pniotice  w<inhl  l»e  jiistitied,  i«  a  queBtion  wbicli  e(*mmoii  sense  rewdiiy 
would  answer.  If  tlie  analogy  is  even  j^lansihle  Ivctween  physical 
and  moral  di»ci»^e,  tiien  the  monil  trealinent  of  (*onvietB,  based  on 
the  congregate  or  chisss  system,  is  liable  to  quesiioii. 

The  intennrdiato  plan,  an  hc-'tween  th^'se  two  op|)osite  nyst em? »  par- 
taken of  neither  tljc  bcnctits  nf  one  nor  the  evils  of  the  other,  but 
so  blcndn  riicm  as  to  neutmlize  both.  The  convict  is  left  to  the 
negative  influenecM  whicli  thet?e  two  piinciplcs  precipitates  after 
having  in  combination,  neutralized  the  curative  by  the  injurious.  If 
liib  moral  ctnjHtitution  ha^  vital  force  sutficient  to  overcome  his 
crime-caut^e,  he  may  reform ;  if  not,  hiw  mtHal  ilisea^  beconien 
chronic— a  convict,  by  the  weakness  of  his  moral  constitution.  His 
life  m  pjissed  in  the  deep  shadow  of  high  civilization,  ami  thei*e, 
associating  with  thf>i?c  like  himself,  forms  a  cUiss  in  society  requiring 
the  like  preventive  menyurcs  Hp[>lied  t(>  it,  which  sanitary  laws 
against  diseases  demand,  and  which  science  luus  developed  and 
legislation  enfoi\*ed. 

It  will  not  seriously  1m?  asserted  that  a  community,  which  is  kept 
free  from  disea,seonly  by  «tring(*nt  artificial  laws  of  prevention,  is  the 
equal  of  one  where  j<alubrity  in  t  lie  positive  condition,  and,  coui^^qucutly, 
that  society  which  is  protected  from  the  crime-ehiss  by  police  supc*r- 
vision  is  less  secure  than  one  exempt  fi'om  such  st>urces  of  mischief. 
The  very  fact  that  a  cla.s-s  in  society  requires  such  supemsinn,  is 
not  only  penncious  in  its  etiects  on  the  general  population,  but  it  is 
crime-creating  or  irulucing  in  that  class  itself.  It  tends  to  coosoli* 
date,  combine  and  render  !t  fori idd able.  It  is  a  dangerous  and 
injurious  moditication  of  the  mond  constitution  of  this  class,  and 
creates  evib  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  multiplied,  if*  not  of  so 
eruptive  a  chaim^ter. 

The  want  t*f  c^arefully  prepared  statistical  information  on  th© 
subject  of  crime,  its  causes,  and  tlie  essential  coincidents  of  age, 
education,  character  and  habits  of  offenders,  has  been  adverted  to 
m  these  remarks.     Now  it  is,  we  sensildy  ft^el  this  wnnt. 

It  nmy  be  asserted,   however,    that  about   tifty  per  centum  of 
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criminiAls,  tjiken  generally  from  popuhittons,  are  under  twenty-five 
yeuns  uf  age.     Of  tbeir  etlucational,  industrial,  and  moral  and  social 
Iniiuing  we  i*annot  spviik  with  certainty.     It  can  be  aissc^iled^  how- 
ever, thttt  to  discipline,  8elf-conti*oU  or  restrmnt  they  were  rarely 
ected.     To  such  preventive  influences  they  have  been  almost 
flbmngers.      Their  plmical  as    well  as  their  moral   constitutions 
biive  not  yet  been  tbrnied  or  strengthened  to  retml  alike  the  attacks 
of  phytijcal  and  moral  disease. 

When  such  individuals  ai-e  liable  to  penitentiary  discipline,  it  is 
contended  that  the  separate,  or  individualized  ti-eatnient  is  not  only 
the  most  philosophical,  hut  the  most  curative. 

That,  if  reform  is  the  primary  object  of  |>enitentiary  discipline, 
then  the  separate  system  presents  the  most  eeitain  mcajis  to  thi»  end. 
It  is  also  contended  that  the  spirit,  puqxise.  and  end  of  punitive 
treiitnient  is  to  improve,  cure,  or  if  tbrni  those  sultjected  to  it.  lu 
its  effect  it  sliould  be  remedial  if  not  cumlivc,  IndividuaLs,  under 
^  the  application  of  the  diseipltue  of  any  such  system,  as  well  as 
B  4l^ty  itself,  into  which  they  an-  to  return,  are  entitled  to  thene 
W  tdvantages*  Society  has  an  equal  claim  with  the  individual,  to  the 
I  atabliihment  and  proper  administration  of  the  best  system  of  puni- 
1  live  laws.  This  claim  is  not  only  strengthened,  but  mised  to  the 
^■pgiiity  of  a  moral  obligation,  self-imposed,  to  secure  for  the  coming 
tge  all  the  benefit  which  such  a  sy^tcm  or  code  of  laws  can  give. 
The  youth-class  of  ofiendci*s,  growing  as  it  does,  and  important  as  it 
kxionjes,  in  social  devek^pment,  finds  its  usefulness  or  uselessness 
dcpcmling  on  this  cardinal  element  in  social  civilization. 

Thus,  medical  science,  and  the  systems  and  laws  tor  the  promo- 
tion of  individual  and  general  health  ;  s(x*ial  science,  and  the  sys- 
tems and  laws  for  the  attidnmentof  personal  and  crime-class  refor- 
mation and  restitution  to  social  favor  ;  moral  science,  and  the  sys- 
tems and  laws  for  the  discovery  of  ccpialization  of  the  best  remedies 
ud  preventives  of  moral  disease,  arc  direct hig  tlieir  energies  to 
refract,  into  the  deep  shadows  of  civilization,  a  light  by  which  to 
uailerstaod  and  remedy  the  evils  there  indigenous. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  these  cursor}^  remarks,  to  show,  that 
social,  like  medical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  h:u?  been  the 
[wmfment  gained  from  tlie  modifying  creative  fierce  of  civiliza- 
;  and  that  these  imd  other  sciences  are  its  productions,  Natu- 
nl  pbilo6<»phy  is  yet  developing  the  truths  which  nature  is  yielding 
topemistent  eflbi-t.  S^x'ial  science  has  derived  from  analogy,  from 
medieo«cientific  attainments,  the  primary  principles  which  are  thus 
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far  applied  to  its  ends.  Penal  science  is  an  important  ingredient 
the  system  to  be  established  for  communital  health,  security,  groiR 
and  gain. 

These  views  ai'e  expressed,  in  the  hope  that  some  suggestion  p 
sented  may  direct  attention  to  a  subject  of  significant  importance 
mankind.  The  freedom  of  thought  and  the  license  of  liberty,  whi 
are  marking  our  age,  require  that  preventive  as  well  as  oorrecti 
laws  for  social  stability  should  be  based  on  principles  sanctioned, 
well  as  recognized,  by  the  necessities  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TBE  SECRETARY. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  foUowiug  repoit  on  the 
penftl  and  reformatoiy  institutions  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
containing  as  comprehensive  a  review  of  their  eomlition  of  progress 
during  the  jear  1873,  as  the  materiiik  at  hand  will  enable  him  to 
offer: 

PABT  FIRST. 
State  Prisons, 
1.  Alabama, 
Tbe  aimual  report  of  the  iuspectoi-g  and  warden  of  this  prison  bean* 
date  October  10,  1873,  and  covoi's  only  the  seven  months  preceding 
the  close  of  the  fis<.'al  year,  viz.  :  than  March   1  to  September  30. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  linn'tation  is,  that  at  the  latter  of  these 
dates  a  new  Hdmiuistmtion   was  inshilled,  and  that  the  previous 
nfficei's  had  left  no  materials,  out  of  which   any  account  could  be 
readcred  of  the  transiictiuus  of  tlic  first  live  months  of  the  prison 
jear.    The  inspec^toi's  de«.'lare  that,  on  their  induction  into  office, 
theyfoimd  the  prison  an  almost  alisolute  wi-eck  ;  and  this  statement 
18  coiifirme<l  by  the  new  warden,  Mr.  Willis,  who  says:     **  On  the 
first  of  March,  when  I  tixik  possession,  1  found  everything  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  decaying  ccmdition,"     The  new  authorities  immediately 
began  the  work  of  cleansing  and  I'cpairing  ;  and  at  the  date  of  their 
tieport  most  of  the  evils  previously  existing  had  Ijeen  meegurably 
removed.     The  warden  says  : 

M<Mi  of  tlie  convicts  were  at  work  oe  the  railrondf  under  Backer  and  asso- 
eislet,  I  bud  thorn  nil  brought  to  the  prison,  owing  principully  to  the  fact  that  their 
eaiidltlon  was  such  that,  utile»s  iliey  were  btlter  cared  for,  thej"  would  all  soou  die. 
'Tbe hospital  here  was  in  a  very  iithy  condition  ;  it  leaked,  and  was  lotaily  unfit  for  a 
|»t»cefbr  the  stck.  I  have  had  it  entirety  renovated  ;  huve  raised  the  building  about 
time  ft«t,  put  on  an  entire  new  roof,  and  |iainted  the  prison  both  inside  and  outside, 
Tbe  main  building:,  as  well  as  the  fence  inclosing  the  penitentiiiry  grounds,  were  also 
in  a  decaying  condition,  aU  of  which  I  have  repaired*  us  &r  aa  possible,  in  a  most  tub- 
*^ntial  manner. 

An  important  measni'e  has  been   adopted  by  the  new  board  of 
'^iispectttre — one  whose  progress  and  results  will   be  watched  with 
18 
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ititert^t  hj  the  friends  oi  prison  ivfonn  throiighoiil  the  eouiitry.     By 

niithorUy  of  tin  act  of  the  Irgi^ihilarcs  appi-ovcHJ  MmivIi  2\l  IHI'6,  a  J 
farm  wiii*  pmrhased,  ami  alsw>  iittnisiLs   nuilfs,   and  othL*r   nt'ci^ssaiyj 
applianem  for  carrying  on  iigrkniltural  labors  on  an  oxU?ngive  sc'iilcv^ 
Work  was  Jiegiin  in  eaniest,     A  ooiisiderahlo  ni^ea  \\m  phmted  with 
cotton  .st*ed^  and  ihr  crops  gave  proniisi'tjf  a  bi>nntiful  yield  ;  hut, 
owing  to  the  late  datti  at  which  the  farm   wan  purchaswHl  ujrI  tlic 
hac'kwardncHs  of  the  spring,  the  caterpillar,  that  **  curse  uf  the  cotton 
belt/'  despite?  the  early  protnii^o,  8 wept  over  it,  and   the  yield   was 
i*xtreniely  light.     The  tunii  crop,   however,    was  excellent,  yielding 
B,000  buahel8»  valued  at  $4,500.     Six  months  after  the  purcha^  of  j 
the  tarm,  the  inspectoi's  my  : 

NoUiwithftiandlng  iiU  i]w  difiicuUies  and  providentiiil  d1»uster«  that  man  WiiA|>ower* 
leaa  to  avort,  the  »tat<j  ijlaulatioii,  to-day ^  i«  vtorth  more  by  Ave  tluHisanddoUiirs  Iban 
at  ibedate  of  purchusu,  uaaccoyat  of  the  viiluablc  ImiiruvLuuents  m.idc  upoo  il  by 
the  warden  and  fnrm  superintendent.  The  crop  wiU  be  sufHeient  to  about  pay 
ezpennes^  and  with  anything  like  a  favorable  year  in  1874|  we  feel  latistled  that 
the  new  Hgrkultural  indastry  will  prove  a  marked  succcsi. 

To  this  the  warden  adds  : 


I  bive  cleared  ftome  sixty  or  more  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land,  and  erected  p 
manent  bulldinga  to  accommodiite  eighty  to  one  hundred  hands,  and  competent  jud 
cittimale  Llieir  value  at  three  ttiuuaaud  dollars. 

Dn  Mason,  the  physician  of  the  prison,  reports  the  eonvicts  remaiji» 
ing  at  the  penitentiaiy  and  those  working  on  the  farm  m  remarkably 

healthy,  mort^  my  indeed  than  the  jieojjletif  the  .surround ing  country. 
The  sick  on  the  [Kiiitentiary  farm  and  of  the  convicts  employed  by 
jieraons  near  the  prison  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  tn»4ttinent, 
whci'e  the  nnndwr  of  deatha  dnring  the  year  was  only  eigtit.  Far 
otherwise  were  lioth  the  sicknej**  and  the  death-rate  of  the  prii^}nera 
who  work  on  the  railroad.     In  regard  to  tJie^e,  Dr.  Mason  stiys  : 

The  papem  sent  np  (Vom  the  anperintendent  of  convicts  employed  on  thft  rtflrotdl 
are  not  nxxeh  aa  to  enable  me  to  make  a  sati^lkctory  report.    The  number  of  deathi  ] 
f\*om  the  let  of  October,  I872|  to  1st  of  March,  1878,  was  25  j  and  from  the  lat(«C-f 
to  lit  of  October,  it  waa  14, 

After  this  statement,  none  will  wonder  that  the  warden,  in  a  pi§* 

sage  previonsly  cited  from  his  repoit,  .should  have  declared  that, 
'"  unless  the  convicts  at  work  on  the  railroad  were  better  cared  for, 
they  would  all  8oon  die." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  repoit  whether  the  leamng  system  of 
labor  is  atill  continued  at  thi.^i  iieniteutiary.     The  inspectors  apeak  of 
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'*  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  penitentiary^  aiid  the  hiring  of  con- 
victs  upon  public  and  private  works  '^  and  of  the  **  prii^ners  as  being 
necessarily  in  different  loeulities*"     They  further  say  : 

We  hftTe  twice  Tiaited  and  inspected  the  convicts  at  work  in  Jone  last  at  the  Ironton 
oiiue*,  »nd  aAerward.<^  transiferred  to  the  Savannah  and  Metnphle  Railroad,  and  at  each 
visit  we  found  the  convictn  well  fed,  clothed  and  provided  for^  and  secmiugly  as  con- 
tiOted  as  it  was  posaible  to  be  under  the  circumstances.  We  feet  that  we  should  not 
Ikilloitatc  in  this  report  the  marked  diflerence  in  the  humane  treatment  of  convicts 
t/f  employers  and  contractors^  under  the  present  management  and  that  which  baa 
ftinnerly  been  the  rule. 

In  regaled  to  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  the  warden  holds  this 
Itnguage: 

The  cODvicts  tinder  my  immediate  charge  I  have  endeavored  to  work  for  the  beet 
interests  of  the  ataie.  I  have  had  about  tifty  at  the  mines  at  Irontown  ;  fifty  on  the 
itsle  fiurm  ;  and  the  balance  within  the  walls. 

There  U  one  thing  in  this  report  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is 
open  to  piive  eritieism-  I  reft*r  to  the  publication  of  the  names, 
with  a  specification  of  the  crimen,  of  all  the  convicts  confined  in  the 
|H'niteiitiary  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  The  eflect 
of  this  ifi  to  advei'tise  the  crimiiml,  on  his  discharge,  to  the  whole 
world;  it  is  almost  etjuivalent  to  the  title  of  thief,  burglar,  cut- 
liroat,  counteifeiter,  branded  on  his  foix^head.  It  must  prove  a  for- 
midable impediment  in  the  way  of  ol>taining  honest  work,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  driving  many  a  well-disposed  and  welbinten- 
tiootnl  convict  bick  to  crime  and  to  prison.  It  is  tlie  same  thing, 
though  in  a  different  form,  which  made  the  life  of  Jean  Valjean, 
the  libemted  galley-slave,  in  Victor  lingoes  great  work  {Les  Mutem- 
hh)j  at  once  a  living  lie  and  an  intolerable  burden*  But  for  an 
adTertisement  and  a  warning,  similar  to  that  given  by  these  insjiect- 
onftod  this  warden,  all  unwittingly,  I  am  sui-e,  that  wi^tehed  man 
who,  of  necessity,  was  ever  seeking  a  hiding  phiee  fmm  the  pui*suit 
of  the  ministers  of  law,  ever  studying  to  conceal  his  identity  and  his 
nddcnce  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fellowmen,  might,  despite  the 
'jccident  of  a  criminal  conviction  in  early  life,  have  risen  to  those 
cxHlted  hfmors,  trodden  thosi*  walks  of  enlarged  usefulness,  and 
iijoyi*d  that  sennie  tlow  of  contentment  and  happiness,  to  which  he 

been  destined  by  his  iinble  nature  and  his  lofty  principles. 
As  far  as  appears  from  the  report,  no  provi>it»n  i^  made  for  either 
religious  or  scholastic  la^jtruction  :  a  gi^ve  omission,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  speedily  i-epaired. 
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Governor  Lewin,  in  his  Eiessjige  to  the  legislature,  November  17,1 
1873,  makes  the  tbllowiog  bensible  remarks  in  rehiiion  to  the  jieat J 
toiitiary : 

The  fnajjagenicnt  of  your  |i€iilteiitiAry  Is  at  i»re»ent  on  a  plan  partially  only  «xperi*I 
mental  and  provisfonaL     Thu  agricyUuml  brancli^  ilmugh  not  likely  to  be  a  Aouroe  | 
of  protit  fur  the  prcflcut  year,  from  cantos  that  wcr«  genonil  in  that  poilioii  of  tli«  ] 
Htcitc,  will,  it  h  hopeil.  yut  ha  reiimiierativii,     The  Imiidji  with  in  the  wall  uf  the  |>«ni« 
tentiary.  etigagefl   in  nianiifactiiriag  under  contriifit.  art*  producing  urticjes  which  | 
nin»t  t'ommaucl  rotidy  Nnlu  wliert"  ^U€]:J  tlung»  iiri^  iiocdtd,     OthiT  inoxpenailvc  branchef  | 
of  mflnnfiictiires  uitght  be  introduced  to  udvuntiige  for  tii«  tmjployiuont  of  such  eon-  ' 
victA  UH  niUiit  bo  kept  within  the  iiicloNure,     Much  progreKs  luni  been  tnnde  by  tlie 
present  warden  in  the  repair  iind  ira])rovcmeut  of  the  peuittntiury.     The  lncrca»cd  » 
number  of  convicts  In  comparison  witli  ftiruier  yearH,  and  the  ditliculty  of  caring  for  fl 
tbem  witli  the  combined  rigidnens  i\nd  bumtunty  which  juntice  and  charily  deiaand, 
devolve  on  the  General  Assembly  a  duty  of  great  deHcaey. 

Several  lettei-s,  aJdi-essed  to  the  warden  of  the  state  pinion,  asking 
for  any  ix^port  that  might  have  b<?cn  made  on  the  utfaii^s  of  that 
establish nieiit  hist  year,  or»  in  tlefault  of  a  ptililished  reiKiil»  for  any 
statements  of  hi*  own  on  the  wnlijet^t,  iViilcd  to  elieit  a  response. 
The  govonitir  of  tlie  8tute,  in  hke  nnunier,  failed  Uy  make  any  alhi- 
sioni  m  his  annual  me8.sjige,  to  it^  prison  or  prison  admin ii^tratioD. 
The  natural  (I  w^ill  not  venture  to  Kay  the  jnwt)  infeivnee  fi^m 
the8<?  fnet.H  h,  tliat  the  rpH^titai  of  pri.son  diBeipliiie  and  reform  is 
a  matter  that  excites  httle  iiitereat  and  eommand:§  little  attention 
or  eflbrt  in  Arkansas 
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3.  California, 

Althongh,   m  regards  prison  reforai,  Califoniia  eannot,  in  the 
wonls  of  an    Apoylle,   he    said  to  have  *' attained/^  yet  i^^he  is  evi*  ™ 
dently    making    progr*es8.      The    report  of    Lieutenant-Governor  ^ 
Paehoco,  who  is  ex-offido  warden  of  the  state  pnsion,  is  a  sensible 
doeuUKHit,     Tito  thiTe  pages  of  Governor  Booth's  nie^Mige,  devoted 
to  penitentiary  and  eriuiinal  mattei-w,  contain,  with  s<>uie  thing:*  of 
questionable  policy,  many  valuable  sugges«tions,  euforeed  by  eogent  | 
logic. 

The  state  prison  of  California  is  one  of  the  largest  in  theeoimliy* 
The  whole  number  of  inuiates  for  the  twoyein*s  ending  June  30th, 
1873  (the  reports  ai*e  made  biennially)  w^as  1^654^  and  the  average  ■ 
daily  nnnila^r  ill 5 J, 

The    buildings  eonueeted  with   the  state  prison  are  rep 
substantial  and  in  ^ood  condition ;  hut  the  wall  »uiTouui 
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priiM>ti,  being  of  inferior  brick,  is  in  a  rapid  process  of  softening  antl 
decay.     Suhdtiuitiul  mid  tasteful  dwi^lliiip^  hnve  hevn  enx-ted  fortlie 
wanlen  and  other  officei-s,     Exten8i%e   i-cpains  have  been  made,  and 
the  prists  thi-oughout  has  been  thoroughly  piiiiited.     Th€^  prison 
grounds  have  l>een  gradLsl ;  the  roads  have  Jwen  fiUi'd,  raisedi  and 
^udaniized  ;  buhnvalks  have  been  hiid  down  where  needed  :  new 
er-gardens  have  been  made  ;    i^hrubhK^iy  and  shade  trees  have 
lH?cn  pUnited,  and  the  entire  gmuuds  have  lieen  hielosed  with  a  neat 
tord  fenc*e.    Water,  formerly  scanty  and  nncertain,  is  now  supplied 
for  all  pni-pose:>  in  almndant  nieii^urc.     A  reseivoir  of  eenient  and 
brick,  which  will  hic^t  for  ages,  and  is  capable  of  holding  420,000 
gallons,  has  been  built  on  the  bnnv  of  a  hill  near  the  prison.     The 
lirix>m,  RTubbing-briish  and  whitewash  brnsh  an^  never  idle,  so  that 
the  prison  18  kept  always  clean  and  neat.     The  food  of  the  prison- 
era  is  abundmit,  nourishing,  and  palatable ;  they  ai-e  pit>vjded  ivith 
II  sufficiency  of  good  clothing,  shoes  and  bedding,  and   they  seem, 
dcconling  tcj  the  stalements  of  the  repuit,  to  have  every  comfort, 
cccept  sufficient  cell  room,  that  is  compatible  with  their  condition 
ofinairceration. 
On  the  subject  of  discipline  the  warden  holds  this  language  : 

It  ii  difljcTiil  in  the  extreme  to  know  just  how  to  enforce  fjrison  discipUne^  and  at 
tiieatme  time  to  encourage  the  culprit  to  attempt  a  different  and  better  Ufe,  There 
iieoom[Niniiively  few  wlio  do  not  ftppreciate  that  kind  of  treatment  which  reeognis^eft 
aad  Appeals  to  their  manhood.  Let  a  prisoner  feel  that  he  U  trented  with  injustice, 
iDd  A  defiant,  dogged  spirit  is  roused  within  him,  which  will  put  nn  effectaal  hur  to  aU 
hope  of  atnendment  on  his  part.  But  give  him  facilities  for  improvemeatj  commend 
him  kindly  for  duties  well  jjerformed,  hold  out  the  possibilities  of  a  better  life^  and 
tkre  Are  few  who  will  not  begin  by  wishing  to  nniend  ;  and  that  this  is  the  first  and 
BiM<  important  step  iu  the  right  direction,  no  one  will  deny. 

Let  the  otficers  of  a  prison  be  only  tliose  who  believe  that,  however  abaaed  or 
harddt^  ft  criminal  may  be,  it  is  yet  jxijislhU  for  him  to  reform,  and  another  great 
fX^i  is  gained .  Such  an  oflScer  will  not  rendily  abandon  his  eflorta  t<i  rouae  into  life 
thtdonnant  spark  of  right  feeling  which,  let  us  hope^  exista  in  every  breasit  however 
ft«eped  in  en  me  ita  possessor  may  be. 

Oar  policy  has  been  to  govern ,  as  far  as  poasible,  by  presenting  to  the  prlaoner 
mottvefl  that  would  Induce  him  to  Hght  action  and  good  behavior.  The  atrocities 
which  diflgmced  the  prisons  of  a  by*gono  period  should  not  bo  repeated,  or  even  toler- 
ited.  Yet  punishment  is  sometimes  an  absolute  necessity.  To  fail  to  inflict  it 
iroa5d  lie  to  fail  to  govern,  since  there  are  those  who  aeem  to  construe  everything  like 
linmiDf  treatment  as  an  indication  of  weakness. 

Tb«  mode  of  pnnishment  now  generally  practised  is  confinement  in  the  dungeon, 
vitlk  a  limited  allowance  of  food.  We  have  used,  to  some  extent,  the  shower-bath 
applied  moderately,  and  but  very  rarely  the  whip. 

The9€  are  wise  and  manly  words — only  it  were  well  that  shower- 
bath  and  whip  should  be  banished  wholly  and  forever,  as  ju&trn- 
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meats  of  piinishiDeot,  They  belong  to  that  mrt  of  tix^atniont,  of 
which  the  warden  speaks  iis  rousing  in  the  prisoticT  *'  it  dcfiuiit, 
dogged  ispirit ;''  and  other  ugi^nciejj  may  be  subwtitutcd  which^  bO 
fiir  us  securing  uhedieuce  to  prison  rules  18  concerned,  will  at^com- 
pliah  all,  and  more  than  all,  these  harsh  and  brutal  infljetlonH  can 
efiecL 

Mr.  Paehcco  well  remarks  that  it  will  be  **  another  great  poiut 
gained,"  when  all  prison  offieei's  *' believe  it  pfjunibhi  for  the  delnwed 
and  hardened  criminal  to  h%  reformed,"  Let  me  add,  it  will  l>e  a 
still  greater,  when  all  he^irtily  desim  his  refornii  and  lione?itly  tvork 
for  it 

The  warden  eritieises,  with  a  jnst  severity,  the  false*  eeononiy  of 
the  st*ite  in  denying  to  the  prisoners  sutficient  cell  room  fur  the  saui-  ■ 
tary  and  inonil  purposes  of  a  right  prison  diseJpline.  The  phytd-  I 
cian,  Dr.  It-nidle,  in  a  repoit  remarkable  for  its  bi^adth,  thorough- 
ness  and  general  aliility,  renews  the  attack,  and  goes  into  a  minute 
analysis  and  statement  of  the  whole  subject.  This  pait  of  liis  report 
is  so  mteresting  and  instructive,  and  is  likely  to  piove  so  especially 
acceptable  to  the  medical  oflieers  of  other  penal  institutions,  that, 
long  as  it  Is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it^  unabridged,  in  the  present 
paper ; 

It  may  not  b«  Itmppropriate  for  me  to  show,  iti  a  wtiit«ry  point  of  view,  the  8lee|>- 
ing  cupncity  of  the  prison ,  with  tho  present  amount  of  spnco  occupied  by  each  priB- 
oner.  Some  of  the  pri^foners  sleep  in  large  rooms,  «ome  in  cells  wilh  four  bedS|  aomo 
with  two  bedii;  and  somo  with  one  bed,  aa  follows : 


I 


4 

I 


BOOHB. 


Kedrof>ni .***,** 

B ..:., ,.. 

No.l,,,.. 

No.t...,., .*., 

No.  8 „.,... 

No,  4 *,. 

No.  ft 

No.6 ,,.. 

A»  celtft,  oa«li. ......* 

t}6C4>U«,  tJMCh, .., 

SaOceHi!,  L*ACll 

Tolal  accomtaodation 


No. 

boda. 


Blse. 


85.9x21.7x10 

343i^xn  A 

12.7xt2  7x10 

86.»x«l.7xl0 

SA. 0x11.7x10 

2ft.»x3l.7xl« 

SO. 9x^1.7x10 

103c(lz7.0 

0x4x7.9 

9x4x7.9 


Totjil  No.  cnbic  ft. 


Ifo.  Giiblo 


6,ft9S.4 
«,719.« 

5»S68.4 

5,663.4 

5,A0«.4 
5,5SS.4 

405 

9f79 

f79 


177,326.9 


Obvtmollon 


iia 


h/m 


Cabto  l^et  lo 
each  tDao. 


13L9 

vmM 

100.10 

191.8 

105.6 

105.5 

191.8 

195.5 

»79 


Total  number  of  beds  ouUiiio  the  hotpltal  Ibr  prtaonefa,. 

Toml  number  of  rnljic  feet. , . . . . 

A VLti-nffu  cubic  fbet  tu  prittot^er. , .  ► 

.Hlgbiwt  number  of  prison ern  »hice  JunaAry,  1ST9. 

LowiAt  nnmbcr  of  prbuucrtt  tfiuQO  JAUnary,  iWH, .»• 

Avormg^o  number  or  prlaonera  since  Ja-niiary,  1879 


009 

i77;J7a.« 
177.7 

8V4 
990 


Hospital  has  two  roomn,  84x22x10,10,  each.     Tot^I  cubic  foci^  16,206.8.     Averaga 
beds,  28.    Cahio  feet  to  eaeh  [uitletit,  704  J. 
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It  Will  be  teen  by  the  above  statement,  which  is  Mricllr  in  accordnnce  with 
iiie«sun>iiient,  Ihat  the  patients  in  the  hotspital  have  ii»  sivcrage  of  seven  hnndred  and 
four  cubic  A*et  of  space,  which  b  quite  little  enough.  The  Iawb  of  physiology  and 
birjpeiie  require  ^  as  rainirnum,  five  hundred  (500)  cubic  feet  of  well  vcntilatwi  sfiaee 
fbr  tmeh  indiFidual  {  and  when  prisoners  are  crowded  together,  with  only  one  hundred 
tad  seventy -seven  feet  of  illy  ventikted  np&ce^  rc-renpiring  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
an  efflttriuni  from  more  or  less  disensi'd  lungs,  and  unhtMlthy  and  unclean  surfaces  of 
Ifac  bodies  of  their  companions,  they  cannot  remain  fh?e  from  the  eontaminnting  mid 
dllwionling  iuiluences  and  cffectn  of  such  abnormal  conditions,  and  are  constantly 
ikvqMiilJiig  Uie  sur^ry. 

Tlie  mnttary  management  of  the  prison  has  been  conducted  with  unremitting  and 
IBfU^tttous  attention  and  energy  by  Lieutenant-Govern  or  Paclieco,  who  Ims  the  res|>ect- 
M  ii4tofldence  and  good  will  of  all  the  prisoners.  A  large  proportion  of  the  convicts 
0bX  to  the  prison }  especially  thoae  fVom  the  large  cities  and  towns,  are  affected  with 
ehrooic  diseases  upon  their  arrival,  such  as  syphilis,  phthisis,  scrofula^  rheumatism, 
ctc.^  generally  contracted  prc%*ioU8  to  their  arrest,  and  flggrnvated  by  confinement 
ind  want  of  attentiifu  in  the  coutity  jail ;  some  of  whom  do  not  sufficiently  recuperate 
to  be  able  to  pcrfonu  ordinarj-  labor  for  weeks  and  mouths  ;  and  some  never  recover, 
lint  lingier  awhile,  and  die  from  exhaUHtion  and  n  dilapidated  constUuiiou,  notwith* 
Standing  all  the  attention  (both  medical  and  uurMng)  that  cun  be  rendered  them.  I 
Uke  pleasure  in  believing  that  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  prison  has  mucb 
Improved  since  the  physician  lias  been  required  to  reside  here. 

Til**  warden  points  out  the  moral  effects  of  sncli  a  herding  together 
of  prisoners  in  the  toUowing  earnent  and  forcible  sentences: 


It  mast  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  minds  that  a  system  of  congregnting  in  one 
room  over  t went y 'two  persons,  who  niny  have  been  convicted  of  aa  mtfny  different 
cnmes,  is  entirely  wrong,  and  must  rellect  severely  upon  the  people  of  our  state. 
SufcJy  words  are  not  needed  to  show  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  fh?e  mingling 
t0|:e(li(fr  of  all  sorts  of  convicts,  or  of  thrusting  them  indincriminfttcly,  by  the  couple 
or  Ibe  half  doxen.  into  the  same  cell,  Nothinar  could  be  more  utterly  subversive  of  all 
1fcs|iirposes  of  punishment,  whether  exemplary  or  reforiiiatory  ;  no  better  contrivance 
covfd  be  invented  for  giving  vice  the  fullest  opportunity  fur  fermenting  and  propa- 
|;iliii;its  contagion. 

The  young  in  years  and  crime  are  thrust  into  the  companionship  of  old  and  hard- 
CQsd grsduates  firom  every  prison  in  the  civilijted  world.  These  old  transgressors  not 
onlf  aaibraoe  every  opportunity  of  recounting  past  exploits  in  crime,  but  ridicule 
CTtrjeffbrt  at  reformation  they  may  detect  in  their  associates.  It  is  impossible  to 
ovffHpitiinate  the  moral  injnry  thus  inflicted. 

Lieutenant-Governor  pHeheeo  attaeks,  with  no  leas  vigOFi  the  con- 
tract ^stem  of  prison  lahor.     His  words  are  : 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing,  th.it  the  JaKtr  of  the  convicts  is  let  to  contractors, 
wholiirvitj  for  a  stipulated  period,  at  forty  rents  p4'r  day  for  each  man.  I  believe 
chft  ntes  psld  for  the  same  are  not*  on  the  average,  more  than  one-third  what  in  paid 
fvrVbe  same  kinds  of  labor  outside,  while  the  convict  laborers  do  about  three -fourths 
Of  niticb  work  as  the  s»ime  number  of  free  men.  The  contractor  can  obtain  the  labor 
of  Ihree  convicts  where  he  would  get  that  of  one  citizen.  In  other  words,  the  labor 
of  twilvc  convicts  will  cost  no  more  per  day  than  that  of  four  citixens,  yet  the  con- 
ticts  will  do  nine  da3r»'  work  while  the  citizens  will  do  but  four.     Thu^t  every  dollar 
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paid  Ibr  ccmvtct  labor  ihould  pntdacc  tit  loAst  Ai  much  as  two  dollars  tind  nn 
expended  on  citizen  labor.  Bcfltdos  getting  the  kbor  nf  firicumc^m  Ht  thc^c 
rfttes,  the  contract^jrs  are  fiinii»hed  with  water,  raachitiL-ry,  nnd  uU  ner«.H»ury  «hoj 
and  yard  nK»m,  ttfiit  free,  an  itt^m  which  iihoiild  be  connidcred  worth  hnndredt 
even  thoutandB  of  dollars  per  annum.  Under  these  cJrcurnstancee»,  withuut  cam(Mjt| 
lion,  or  even  demand  Ibr  our  full  number  of  men,  the  state  will  continue  to  be  ill 
loser  by  a  system  which  Relln  the  labor  of  ttii  convict«  at  fliich  terribly  low  rate*. 

The  following  fact  is  worthy  of  contidurwlion  :  Wlillc  our  t>ee  l.ilinrer  e«irn»i  hi|rhi 
wuge»,  we  do  not  receive  aa  much  for  conviot  labor  as  NiTuilar  iu5titut!ons  do  in  tt 
eastern  statcM  ;  and  wiiercver  prlaona  are  aelf-suaialning,  convict  labor  bringa  no  lei 
than  »eventy-five  centti  per  day. 

He  deals  this  side-blow  at  the  sj^teni^  in  importing  what  little  i 
done  by  way  of  educating  the  illitenite  prisonei^  : 

That  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  mj^jorlty  of  crimfnalii  is  iu  a  great  degree  t1 
cause  and  prompter  of  vice  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  But  the  existjint  contract  «yt 
tern  deals  an  almost  fatal  blow  at  the  project  of  educatiug,  In  however  slight  at  degre6j 
the  men  who»e  labor  they  buy.  However^  the  little  that  can  be  dmw  ia  being  done, 
The  school  under  the  direction  of  the  moral  initrucior  is  carried  on,  but  with  Uf 
fewer  pupils  than  could  be  wished  ;  and  if  the  desire  for  useftil  knowledge  i»  atronglf 
Implanted  In  but  two  or  three  breasts,  the  work  should  be  continued.  Much  good  I 
being  done  by  the  meuibers  of  the  Prison  Commission  ^  whose  visits  are  unfailing  am 
regular.  The  very  fact  that  the  sole  aim  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  promote  tbe  wdfa 
of  the  prisoners^  without  any  hope  of  reward,  has  a  strong  moral  eflfect.  "i^^l 

The  wai'deii  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  recora* 
mend  that  the  Mute  shonkl  work  lis  convieta  on  its  own  aceountf  pm 

Vided  iJie  officers  of  the  prison  were  made  petvnanent,  and  it^  hem 
were  a  man  qf  inief/riif/f  pome^'it^ingF  fair  dusitie^ss  faletif.  I  have  caused 
to  be  printed  hi  italie^j  the  worda  on  which  the  whtde  qiietition  hingeg. 
The  contract  Hj'stem  \n  in  \tm\i,  objectionable  on  tinaiicial,  diseiplinnryj 
and  nionil  grounds  :  On  Jinrnmal  f/ronmh,  beerinse,  ntider  it,  ih 
profits  arising  from  thdabtu-of  lheconvict.sgonniinly  inlothe  po^kd 
of  the  contracttjr.  On  disciplmarf/  ground^^  because^  tii^,  it  plac<i 
the  pri.sntiei-s  for  the  entire  working  day,  to  a  irreat  extent,  nnder  th 
control  of  men  with  no  otBcial  rc^porisibilityi  men  wlio,  for  the  moa 
pai-t,  see  in  the  convict©  only  so  much  muehiiieiy  for  making  money, 
men  whose  chief  recommeiulatifni  U\  the  po.sitioiis  they  liold  h  t\\ 
they  were  the  highest  biddei^  tor  the  toil  aiul  sweat,  out  of  which  thai 
money  wjis  to  be  made  ;  becjiu.se,  Kecoially.  it  intrudnccM  among  thi 
convicts,  as  supcrintendetUs  of  their  laUir,  strangers  to  the  prisotii 
who  an*  employed  by  the  coutraetoi^s  its  agi'ut^,  foi'cmeti  and  instnio 
toi-H,  men  ntterly  without  iT4?ponsibility,  men  selected  with  littl 
regard  to  their  moral  character  and  often  without  inomls^  men  wbi 
do  not  hesitate  to  smuggle  liquor  and  other  contrtilntnd  ailiclet*  int 
the   prison,   and  sell  them   to  prisoners  at  KK*^  'JUU,  300  |)er  ceul 
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their  market  value  ;  and  l>ecaiiisc,  thirdly,  it  sets  up  in  the 
,  ]{  uut  eltji'whcre,  coilididy  in  New  York,  "apower  liehitid  the 
thn)ue  greater  thtiii  the  throne,-- — a  p(»wer  whieh  is  well  nigh 
omnipotent,  a  power  which  eoiixey,  bribes,  or  threiitens  hi  pursuit  of 
jtjg  selfeh  ends,  a  power  wliiuli  niidics  mid  innniikt*s  otticem.  iinposew 
aiiJ  remib^  pimishnientri  through  n«rent8  whom  it  has  l»enttu  its  will, 
jjiwi  o'eii  .stoopti  tn  devices  tf»  |»;et  the  poor  pris(»ner  who  hii»  intMim^d 
10  wrath  into  struita  and  tlitiicultlcs,  thatit*i  revenge  may  liegmtified 
by  hii  putiijshiuent.  On  moral  f/roumlM,  iKx-ause  it  hin^ler?^  and»  in 
too  many  casc^,  prevents  the  n^fin'oiatiou  of  prbonei's.  The  pui'^uit 
of  Llie  prisonei-^s  reformation,  through  agencies  suited  to  that  end,  iti  a 
work  in  which  time  is  an  e*3s<*nlial  element.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
contract  system  impinges,  with  a  crushing  force,  upon  the  great  w^ark 
of  ivformaliou  ;  and  too  often  the  collision  proves  fatal  to  it*  Con- 
biictam  have  no  interest,  pet*  se,  in  the  refonnation  of  the  prisoners, 
T/tnr  inten^t  ascoiitract**n5  and  the  iutei'c^st  of  the  prisfm  nsn  refonn- 
uttMT  institution  not  ou\y  do  not  run  in  parallel  lims,  hut  they  are 
ivpellant  and  antagonistic.  Let  any  changes  be  suggested  with  a  view 
lodving  more  time  to  mental,  ujoral,  and  industnal  iinpr<ivi*ment, 
ifld  the  8Uggesti*Mi  is  sure  to  lie  met  with  th-:*  objection  :  *'The  con- 
ftactora  will  ntjt  agi-ee  to  such  an  arraugement  ;  they  will  not  consent 
to«uch  an  abridgment  of  the  conviet^s  labor."  Thus  does  the  cou- 
^Jart  j^ystom  of  jnison  labor,  by  a  necessarj^  law,  by  an  in.stinct  of  its 
wy  natuiv,  oppt»se  itself  to  all  those  great  and  vital  forces  of  rcfor- 
mitiou,  by  which,  if  at  all,  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  nuist  be 
redaitncd,  ivgenenit^d,  and  re-aljsorbed  into  the  mass  of  upright, 
industrious,  honoralile  citizens. 

But  much  tLS,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  I  feel  opptjsed  to  the 
ocstmct  systemt  I  entirely  agree  with  Warden  Pac^hiio  that,  mitil 
the  !«ystem  of  political  appointments  is  replaced  l>y  one  in  which 
the  administration  shall  t>e  made  permanent  in  the  bauds  of  compe- 
leut  and  upright  officials,  its  abrogation  would  be  the  supreme  of 
folly.  What  could  be  moiT  insiuio  than  t^)  place  the  bn-iiiH»ss  affairs 
af  oar  great  prisons  in  t!ie  hands  of  men  who,  nine  times  out  <*f  ten, 
would  Ik.*  wholly  inexperienced  in  such  mutters,  and  would,  njorcaver» 
beaure*  atllerbut  a  brief  incumbency,  to  be  displaced  for  not  belong- 
ing t(\  the  right  paHy,  and  to  be  succeeded  hy  others  equally  without 
qualification  for  so  grait  a  trust?  Such  a  system,  if  adopted  by 
any  railroad*  banking,  insurance,  or  other  great  btxsiness  company, 
would,  within  a  decade  of  years»  inevitably  prwipitate  it  into  utter 
Ijttakruptey  and  iiiin*     Therefore  until,  through  reforms  in  the  fun- 
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paid  fi)r  convict  Inlior  should  produce  at  loiiBt  ns  much  its  two  dollars  uw 
expended  on   oitlzeQ  ljil>or,     BvAidcs  getting  the  labor  of  pn>Mincr!«  At  l^ 
ratcdy  the  contractors  ara  furniiibed  with  water,  niachiiiery,  und  ult  n^v^ 
and  yard  tw>m^  rent  free,  an  item  which  should  be  considrrcd  worth  I 
even  thoiiiund»  ofdoHum  per  annum.     Under  these  circumst«jjfL"*t  \n  ill 
tion,  or  even  demand   for  our  full  nutnbur  of  men,  the  sUite  will  conuii 
loeer  by  a  »jst«m  which  Mils  the  labor  of  it«  convietJi  nt  such  ten ibly  loiri 

The  fbllowing  fjtct  ij*  worthy  of  consideration  :  While  our  iVee  hilMirer 
wages,  we  do  not  receive  as  luueh  fur  convict  labor  ii«  similar  intititutl' 
eastern  alrttes  ;  and  w here ve r  prlaons  are  self-Bui»tiiining,  convict  labor  1 
than  »eveijly-flve  cent.i  per  day. 

He  deals  this  side-lilow  at  the  eystem,  in  rppoiling  fr\ 
done  by  way  of  cduciitiiig  the  illiterate  prisouens : 

That  the  lamentable  ignorance  or  the  majority  of  criminals  \b  hi  s  \ 
caa»e  and  prompter  of  vice  can  scarcely  be  doubted.     But  the  cxist^ti 
torn  deals  an  almost  fjital  blow  at  the  project  of  educating,  iu  however 
the  men  whose  labor  they  buy.     However,  the  little  thiit  can  l>e  don 
Tb©  school  under  the  direction  of  the  moral  instructor  h  carried  <» 
fewer  popils  than  could  l>o  wished  ;  and  if  the  desire  for  useful  know: 
implanted  iu  hut  two  or  three  breasts,  the  work  should  be  continued 
being  done  by  the  members  of  the  Prison  Commission,  whose  visits 
regular.     The  very  fiict  that  the  sole  aim  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  pra!« 
of  the  prisoners,  without  any  hope  of  reward,  has  a  strong  moral  efTe^ 

The  waixlen  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  incUt 
mend  that  tlie  state  should  work  its  convicts  on  it8  ov 
vtfhd  flte  officer^s  of  fhe  pt-won  were  made  pemtanettt 
were  a  ?nan  of  m/r^ritf/f  po.H.se^mig  Jair  bumn^^ 
to  be  printed  in  italics  tho  words  on  w^liich  the  whole  # 
The  contiTiet  ^yslom  is  in  itsoU;  objection  able  on  fiimn 
and  moral  ^^^romifls  :    On  Jhiana'ai  grimiuU^   bt*(*auer- 
profits  HI  using  tVom  ilit^  labor  of  ihc convicts  go  niainlv 
of  the  contraetiir.     Oh  dimiplmar}/  ffroumls^  l>eeaili^"i 
the  prisoiiei^  for  the  entire  ^vorking  day.  to  a  greats 
control  of  nicn  with  no  official  rc.sp<>nsil)ilityj  men 
part^  see  in  the  convicts  only  so  mnch  miichineiy  fen 
men  whose  chief  reeoninHMidation  to  the  position 
they  were  the  highest  biddem  for  the  toil  and  wweat^v 
money  wm  to  be  made  ;  because,  set'omlly,  it  intro" 
convietSt  as  superintendents  of  their  lalior,  Strang 
w^io  are  employed  by  the  eonlnietni'^  as  agents,  f*.. 
tors^   men   utterly  without  j-e^^ponsibility,   men  h 
regard  to  their  niond  chtinicter  and  often  without 
do  not  hesitate  to  smuggle  liqnor  and  other  eonti 
the  prison^  and  sell  thtnn   to  prisoner*  at  100, 
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iiiipiisfmorl  cniiiinals — shouM  not  Iw  slun^ed  over  lu  this  mauner*] 
Shall  it  not  i-eceive  £:iTnter  elucidation  in  the  next  bienniiil  7 


4.    ChnnedifnU, 

The  Hiformjition  at  hand^  iM^yoml  that  rehitinnj  to  hthor  and  finariefl^l 
is  not  iiartieulnrly  full,  as  regards  the  state  prison  of  Coimeeticutj 
The  i-eiereiiee  to  it  by  Gov,  In^crsoll^  in  his  luesisage,  is  !>rief,  and] 
eontaiiis  iiotliing  of  s{)eeial  iatei^est. 

There  is  <nw  statement  in  tho  report  of  the  hoard  of  directom' 
peeuhary  gratifying.     These  gentlemen  say  : 

The  GXptTimcnt  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  withmit   r<?sorting  to 
corporul  |>unifllimenty  which  wan  etitc'red  upon  elghtei*n  montlici  ago  and  bm  hcei)  ^ 
continued  ever  jiincc,  has  proved  to  Im?  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  has  become  an 
establiflbed  feature  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 

When  the  Conneeticut  static  prison  was  erected,  some  forty  yean 
ago,  it  wtm  regarded  as  the  nuKlel  prison  of  the  eountry.  But 
prisfin  reform  h^us  made  pnigress  since  tlien,  while  the  sti'iicture  at 
Wetlierstiekl,  on  the  liaiiks  of  the  Comieetieiit,  has  remained  always 
in  Hiatu  quo,  exeopt  that  it  has  grown  old,  and,  without  lieing  exactly 
dilapidated,  weai^  the  marks  of  age.  Gov.  Ingei^dl  thus  speaks 
of  it  in  this  regard  : 

The  buildings  are  o!4  jand  genenilly  in  poor  condition,  and  they  mnst  soon  be  «ii| 
sedi'd  by  tjtbers  better  adupled  to  tht*  purjHjscs  of  the  modern  prison  system. 
worthy  of  your  conslderrtlron.  whether  true  economy,  m  well  as  a  rejfjird  for  the 
interests  of  society^  so  closely  involved  in  ita  pcnitentiajy  arrangements,  do  nol 
require  immediate  prorisicm  for  a  new  prison. 

More  wisely,  as  I  eoncieve,  speaks  the  board  of  diix^ctora  in  the 
following  paragraphs  of  their  repoit,  snbmitted  to  the  legislature  of' 
1873:  , 

It  ia  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  thei'e  is  n  great  ind  growing  Intpreit 
Ihronghout  Christendom t  in  the  important  subject  of  penitentiari'  science,   and  tbjil] 
that  interest  nieaaiirahly  culminated  In   the  Intertiatlonal   Prison  Congress,   whlcli  ] 
opened  ita  session  in  the  city  of  London ^  early  in  July,  A.D.  1872.  nnd  in  a  tike ' 
most  interesting  and  useful  coogresa,  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  February  Iiwt. 

To  some  extent  It  is  yet  an  exjwrimentsii  question  ^  which,  and  to  what  exlent,  either 
of  the  four  fuUowing  prevailing  systems  of  prison  niauagement.  isbest  applicable  to  this  | 
state:  tho  celliiiur*  or  Phi  lad  el  phi  ft  system  ^  which  isolates  the   prisoner  oompletvly  j 
fh>m  the  society  of  his  fellows  In  bis  cell,  where  his  daily  labor  is  performed  :  tb«  ] 
ccuigregate  system,  which  we  hardly  need  sny,  prevails  generally  in  thts  country,  of 
which  our  own  prison  furnishes  an  example,  and  which  consists  in  isotating  the  pris- 
oners dunngthe  night  only,  and  making  him  labor  in  association,  but  in  silence^  daring  i 
the  day  ;  tlie  Croftou,  or  Irish  synteTU,  whfrb  eoufilsts  in  three  successive  gn*de«,  Of  i 
flUgeSj  the  first  of  which  is  charaeterized  by  great  rigor,  and  the  two  following  bfl 


rmaas  congress  of  st.  Loms. 
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IftcretaiDg  mildneiSf  and  grenter  facilities  for.  and  iDducemenU  to,  reformfltion  :  and 
tlM  Eaglisb  syKtem,  which  is  ono  of  rigorous  penal  scnritude,  and  makes  very  Utile  of 
tk  refonnation  of  the  prisoner. 

We  betieve  that  the  public  interest  concentrating  upon  this  important  snbjectf  and 
Ibil  the  esperirxients  in  prison  management  and  construction  now  in  progress,  will 
er^itaUixe^  within  a  few  ye<iru,  in  some  system,  which,  in  reaj>ect  to  the  protection  of 
yiciety  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner^  will  he  a  great  advance  upon  any  present 
dtftincttrc  system. 

The  dtrecuirs  beliQve  that  the  trueBt  and  safest  prison  policy  for  this  state,  is  to 
■■ke,  yearly,  such  *ippropriutions  as  are  neces&vry  to  keep  the  variouit  prison  build- 
il^  ID  a  g»jod  stale  of  prtiten^ation,  looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  con- 
lUttction  of  a  new  prison  (|)erhups  on  a  new  site)  in  the  near  Aituro  ;  or.  when 
experiments  now  in  progress  in  £urope,  and  in  some  of  our  neighboring  states,  shall 
biTV  developed  the  best  potsible  syst^fm. 

This  apjjears  judicious.  Bt'tter  to  await  a  little  the  progress  of 
events  tind  the  development  aud  application  of  ideas  now  agitating 
the  public  opiniou  of  the  world  on  thi^  suUject,  than  iiish  into 
diaiig6s  which,  a  few  yeai*;*  hence,  may  become  *ui  occa&ion  of  regret, 
by  reason  of  the  clearer  light  which  those  years  may  have  shed 
upon  the  penitcutimy  question. 

Chaplain  Wooding^s  report  gives  a  hopeful  view  of  hiii  work. 
We  extract  some  ssenteuces  im  follows  : 


OnT  week-day  religious  services  consist  in  reading  the  Scriptarea  daily,  and  offering 
pia)rcn  with  the  men  in  the  hall  morning  and  eveniug  i  also  prayer  at  night  In  the 
tfcjDiltf  department. 

Oar  Sabbuth  services  commence  with  Sunday  school  at  nine  o^clock,  a.  m,^  in  the 
c!bpeL  In  this  school  there  is  iin  avenige  attendjtnce  of  about  thirty,  who  are  divided 
into  fonr  classes,  taught  by  the  warden ,  deputy  wardun,  Mr,  E.  P  Edwards,  and 
VfKi\t  At  twenty  minutes  beture  ten  o'cli>ck  our  regular  chapel  Rcrvices  com* 
rnnct^  the  urder  of  which  consists  in  ringing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  singing, 
pineblng.  and  closing  with  prayer  and  the  apostolic  benediction. 

I  alio  hold  a  Bible  class  service  Sabbath  aHemoons  in  the  female  department.  In 
tfllbese  services  many  of  the  prinoners  engage  with  serious  interest,  and  to  some  at 
liMl,  1  have  tndispouble  evidence  that  the  *'  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God 
lato  salvation,"  Not  long  since,  one  who  had  just  t)etm  released  said,  **  My  impHs- 
comtnl  has  been  a  blessing  to  me  ;  before  I  came  here  I  bad  not  been  tn  meeting  for 
■  hmg  timer  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*-^  preaching  has  done  me  good  ;  I  hsive  been  brought  to  a  halt 
h  mf  wayward  course.  My  cell  has  been  the  place  of  my  triumph  ;  there  I  was 
enibled  to  conquer  unbelief;  and  through  f;iith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  find  redemption* 
even  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins," 

Another  my^,  *'  Within  these  walls  and  prison  bars  my  Saviour  meets  me,  and  I  am 
my  happy  in  God." 

An  ttJibelieving  world  may  bo  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  conversion  aud  re  form  a - 
tioo  of  prisoners^  but  surely  no  one  wlnsse  sympathies  are  w^ith  Him  who  '^  came  not 
toesll  the  righteous  hot  sinners  to  repentance/'  can  (or  a  moment  doubt  that  it  is 
p««ible  for  these  men,  when  alone  in  their  cells ^  under  the  convicting  i>ower  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  to  embrace  the  gmeious  invitation,  ''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
irehetTy  Jaden,  and  I  will  gWe  you  rest." 

The  most  of  the  Sabbath  aaernoons,  and  occasionally  evenings  of  the  week;  are 
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Bpcni  in  tulking  with  tin?  men  in  thpir  cells,  in  writinj?  for  thcni^  and  nsststlng  th^ 
la  their  aUidii's*     J  haw  on  my  list  iwcnly-lhree  who  mv  learning  to  rciid,  C'tglil  of  1 
whom  are  alsQ  teaming  to  write,  and  Jive  Htinlyiiig  arithinetic. 

Our  iirisoii  library  it  in  a  good  conditiou*  four  hundred  vultiines  of  new  boolu  h*T* 
log  been  added  during  the  yenr,  making  in  nil  about  twelve  hundred  votaisieii«  and  At 
Wti  bavu  a  prisanur  who  is  an  excellent  bookbinder.  bi*i  Uibc»r  is  neciLsionally  lurnod^ 
to  good  account,  in  re-binding  und  repairing  Hnch  old  hookn.  an  fVoni  constant  hand«H 
ling  would  otherwise  be  naeleMs.     I  cliange  the  books  every  week,  and  take  special  " 
paitia  to  give  esicb  man  the  book  he  wants,  if  it  1»  in  the  library  ;  every  priaoner  is 
stipplied  with  II  Bible,  almanac,  uliite  and  pencil ;  nnd  to  all  who  appreciate  Ibem  ara 
fwmished  «ueli  school  books  as  will  assist  them  in  their  primary  studies. 

The  tempernnee  movement  t«t  which  I  referred  in  my  lust  report,  still  interest*  llw 
most  of  our  prisoners  i  knowing  ah  they  do,  by  sorrowful  exi>erience.  the  effect*  of 
intemperance,  most  of  them  have  not  only  signed  the  pledge,  but  have  expressed  §4 
ardent  desire  and  determination  to  keep  it  when  they  are  released.  In  this  conncc* 
tlon  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  promise  made  to  the  prisoners  at  the  inatigti ration  nf 
our  temperance  movement,  has  been  generously  tulfllled  by  Judge  Barbour,  the  worthy 
president  of  the  society  of  •' Good  Samaritans"  of  Hiirttfjrd.  Several  dincharged 
convicts  have  received  his  sympathy  and  counsi:'!,  and  through  his  elforta  have  found 
places  of  employment,  where  they  arc  doing  well,  nnd  I  believe  keeping  their  pledge 
faiUifully, 

In  the  ftjllowiiig  pa^sagCt  the  phystieiaii  of  the  piisoti,  Dr.  Warner, 

iiiiiiB  a  well'iiieritetl  blow  ut  the  incxfjrahU*  ex.*u^tion,  hrrctofore  at) 
lea>it^  if  iKJt  now,  mjiik'  of  th«  convictsj  in   this  prison  to  niaintaia, 
throughont  the  entire  working  duy,  one  unvaryincr  pmture   and  an 
evor  downeiiat  look,  ^\nthout  the  slightest  turning  of  the  head  eithcrj 
to  tho  risht  or  the  left.     He  remai'ks : 


I  am  glad  to  report  fewer  cases  of  insanity .  and  tbesic  of  a  milder  type,  thAU  In  muf 
prenouB  year  since  my  connection  with  the  prison.     The  change  that  was  made  last  ^ 
autumn   in  the  occupation  of  stnne  of  the  contraote  wilt,  I  doubt  not,  cotktnbiit#] 
materially  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners.     Few  men  can  bear*  wilboall 
injury,  a  constrained  and  almost  unchanging  posture  through  the  working  bouraor 
the  day,  and  conflnemont  in  a  narrow  cell   during  the  rest  of  the  time,  for  mOQtlia 
and  years.     A  kind  of  work  which  gives  a  varied  and  general  exercise  to  the  body, 
and  perhapM  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bcneflciah 

•  5,  Delaware. 

There  is  no  state  prison  in  this  state,  and  no  infoniiation  has  been 
fuiTiished  on  ixniul  utfiiii-H, 

6.  Florida. 

A  slioii  Init  highly  interesting  n:»|>ort  from  Colonel  Mailin,  war- 
den»  embodies  all  the  infornuition  in  niy  passeasion  relating  to  peni- 
tentiary matters  in  Florida  during  the  year  1873,  The  ftdlowiog 
extracts  are  tninseribed,  as  giving  the  chief  points  of  intereflt 
embraced  in  the  rcpijrt : 


rHTSON    CONGRESS  0tll^S^  LOUIS. 

Tbe  prison  is  conducted  on  the  congregate  pUn.  m  the  full  nenfte,  the  prisoners  not 
beifig  tcpamted  day  or  night,  except  when  placed  [by  way  of  dL^cipliue]  in  solitary 
eoofiucttieat.  They  occupy  a  common  dormitory,  eat  at  one  table,  and  work  together. 
^^lA  pmcticable,  strict  silence  is  preserved,  no  prisoner  being  aliowed  to  speak, 
tihMitoask  for  information  in  regard  to  his  work.  An  act,  passed  in  1871,  provides 
lifitem  of  credits  for  good  conduct,  by  which  a  prisoner  can  earn  a  coniniutatloti 
of  his  sentenc*?  of  eight  days  in  each  month.  This,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
lifhJIr  explained  to  each  prisoner  on  his  reception  into  the  prisfm.  I  have  found  it 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  niuiutaining  good  order  and  attention  to  duty.  It  gives  the 
prisoner  something  tu  look  up  to^  to  hope  for,  aud  to  deter  him  f^om  violating  the 
rules  of  the  prison.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  prisoner!^  earn  all  the 
er«dfts  provided  for  in  this  flection.  The  certainty  (not  the  severity)  of  punishment 
f»  i  violation  of  the  rules,  together  with  the  rewards  for  good  conduct^  arc  the  great 
preTentiv^s  to  diwjbedience. 

Owing  to  tbe  (act  that  the  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  the  field  and  on  the 
tiOrMd^  ire  have  had  several  et^capes.  On  one  CK^cnsir-n^  while  being  marched  home 
from  work  on  the  railroad,  they  overpowered  the  gtiard,  and  five  made  their  escape  ; 
two  of  whom  have  since  been  captured.  No  ;itlenipt  has  ever  been  made  to  murder 
ttoAecr  or  guard  in  this  prison  ;  and  the  only  case  of  assault  on  a  guard  has  bc^ea 
•IMA  be  was  nut  vigilant,  in  urder  to  efTect  an  escape.  No  ofileer  of  this  prison 
etrri«9  arms  as  a  protection  to  htmseir 

The  prisoner*  have  been  employed  on  our  farm  and  on  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola 
lad  Motitle  niilro«d.  We  had  not  suHicient  bnd  cleared,  nor  RuflSricnt  plow  team^  to 
^roAtably  employ  all  the  prisoners.  The  hmd  cultivated  yielded  good  crops;  and 
M  it  not  been  for  the  cuterpilUr  and  the  ;<tonn  in  September,  we  should  have  had  M 
good  a  crop  of  cotton  as  could  be  jjroduced  on  the  land  under  cultivation. 

yft  arc  now  employed  in  clearing  more  Land  and  will,  by  the  first  of  March  nexti 
yx9  sbout  four  hundred  ucres  of  laud  ready  for  the  plow.  Estimating  thirty-three 
ladoDc-third  acres  to  the  plow,  and  ten  acres  to  the  hand,  this  will  require  twelve 
plovs  and  forty  hands.  We  have  now  in  prison  eighty-two  prisoners,  ten  of  whom 
vSl  be  discharged  within  the  next  four  months^  leaving  seventy-two*  Deducting 
tte  SMetaary  details  for  the  kitchen  ^  laundry,  police  duty,  teamsters,  gardener, 
iiek»«te.>  we  still  have  sntfic lent  hands  to  work  our  farm.  Assuming  that  we  get 
pjoir  teams,  aud  cultivate  four  hundred  acres  uf  land,  it  is  safe  to  etitlmate  that,  unless 
nme  unforeseen  disaster  should  occur,  we  can  produce  sufllcient  to  pay  all  expensefl, 
fSveptaaUriea. 

There  is  no  library  belonging  to  this  prison.  We  have  a  few  books  adapted  to  a 
pHnury  school,  and  these  have  been  so  thnnibed  over  that  they  are  now  nearly 
iUfpble.  As  far  as  the  means  and  opportunity  offered  themj  tbe  prisoners  exhibit  a 
itrj  laudable  desire  to  improve  their  minds.  A  suflicieut  number  of  books  for  a 
lebool  that  would  accommodate  all  the  prisoners  should  he  fnmisiied.  The  law  pro- 
1  fhr  the  employment  of  a  chaplnin,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  twenty -five  dollars 
•  month.  A  sufficient  amount  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose  l4}  warrant  the 
jjoyment  of  a  suitable  person,  who  would  devote  his  time  to  the  education  of  the 
nen  in  the  evenings,  as  well  as  to  their  religious  duties  on  tlie  Sabbath. 

Dr.  Scull,  the  phjT^ician,  thus  eomplains  of  the  want  of  hospital 
Nooonunodatious ; 


Under  the  present  system  ^  there  is  no  aeparate  apartment  fht  the  sick,  a  Ikct  to 

ibich  I  hjire  called  attention  in  two  former  reports,  and  which  renders  the  successful 
Insttment  of  the  diseased  not  at  all  encouraging.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
trtetion  of  a  hoiiptul  building,  which  I  again  urge,  prompted  not  only  by  tbe  dictatei 
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of  Immttnltyy  but  by  a  rt^gard  to  the  hom»'  and  lutcreM  ot  the  atntc.     I  would 
cull  atUiiitiori  to  tho  nectia^ity  of  providing  fti^paratti  quarters  fur  epidemic 
that  may  at  any  time  ho  admUtint  to  tbc  priKoii. 

7.  Gmjyjfia. 
Two  reports  on  the  state  prison  of  Georgia — both,  however 
the  siitno  tJoL'iimeiit — nrv  lyiny  Itrfore  ine*  Thoy  are  rcpurtd  of  tU 
wnrdeii— ur,  hh  the  htnid  ^yi^  tlie  jji'iauti  is  tlmva  de^igiialed,  principa 
keeper — Mr.  John  T.  Brenvii ;  iiiiti  they  cover  a  period  of  twenty-on 
luonthj^,  viz.,  frnm  the  fii>il  of  April,  1H72^  to  tlie  3l8t  of  Dinvroliel 
1H73.  They  are  niaiiily  taken  uj)  with  an  historind  eketijh  of  ih 
prison,  from  the  fimt  eoneeptitm  of  it,  in  1809  or  1810,  to  the  lattei 
of  the  two  dates  named  in  the  last  sentenee.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  what  hits  re<.*eived  the  nanie  of  **  the  i»eini(*ivtiary  hysteni  " — an( 
this  lieeansc  it  in  de^i^ied  ami  snppoiwHl  to  prothiee  peni/ture  nm 
refomiatioii — the  praetiee  in  Georgia  wjlh  to  pnnijsh  by  iiaii'Tin^ 
branding  witli  a  hot  iron,  the  j>ilIory,  pnlilic  wliipping  on  the  baii^ 
back,  bunislnnent,  impris^inmeiit  in  the  comity  jail,  and  line^i  and  (ot 
feitm^eb.     Mr*  Brown  introdnot*  his  sketch  in  the  foUowhig  words  li 

Ahout  the  ycara  1809  and  ]910,  public  opinion  In  Georgia  began  to  condemn  lll^•( 
methods  of  punishment  as  rollcM  of  u  harbiiric  age,  and  an  inron«i«tent  with  the  civili««( 
and  chrifttianUed  condition  of  Tininkuid  tit  that  time  i  and  in  oht'dfenct*  to  this  preva 
lent  Acntiment^  and  witii  the  I'urtiior  laiidal>li«  und  [iliElaiithmpic  purpoao  of  rcfortiiin( 
the  criminai  by  changing  isiH  miturul  dl»|H>8iiioii  by  u  ctmrni'  of  intulage  and  by  aeeof 
ingtohim  the  binieflcenl  influenct'  of  reilt'ctinn  in  a  condition  of  isolation  ft'om  man 
kind,  the  penitentiary  Ky,*tcni  wns  adopted.  It  was  bclii-ved  thnt  he  could  bo  retnrnA 
to  society  a  good  and  uhoAiI  citizen^  nnd  that^  while  pftMlnj;?  through  thi»i  refbTtn*t<if| 
ichooi,  he  could  be  made,  hy  lih  labor,  not  only  to  psiy  the  exfien^eB  of  bis  mainti 
nance  and  reforroution,  but  be  a  iM>ur€e  of  income  or  profit  to  the  state. 

He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  historj^  of  the  attempt  to  carry  ou 
this  idea  and  to  realize  the  beneficent  end  in  view,  through  a  weaij 
half  eentmy  of  mingled  hope  and  diE^appointment,  till  it  collapses 
in  utter  failure,  and  in  1872  was  snix^i^'ded  l>y  what  is  known  i 
the  »*  lettsiiig  system,"  This  is  a  system  f>f  farming  out  the  prisol 
to  the  highej^t  Iiiihler,  whether  an  imlividtnd  or  a  company;  tlia 
is,  of  hiring  tlie  lal*or  of  (he  whole  ma,s8  tif  convicts  tor  a  certan 
number  of  yeai-H,  at  eiich  a  sum  or  fjonus,  to  I>e  paid  to  the  ^atc 
either  auuua!ly  or  in  the  lump,  and  then  the  party,  so  hiring,  ti 
feed,  clothe,  bed,  ai»d  lion.-it*  the  prisnnei's,  nt  his  or  their  difH*retion 
This  is  but  a  revival,  though  probal>ly  Mr<  FSrown  is  not  aware  a 
the  fact,  of  the  sj^tem  agjiinst  which  John  Howardi  a  hundred 
years  ago,  lifted  his  voice  untl  wielded  his  pen,  ^ 

It  in  often  said  that  despotism,   under  a  perfectly  wise  and  goo< 
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ruler,  h  tbo  liegt  fonn  of  govemiiieiit,  which  may  l>e  tnie  ;  and  so, 

iH'Vbap?^  the  lensing  system,  in  tht*  hands  of  a  pn-son  of  tht»  :^aiiio 
chHiticter»  rany  ij€  h  good  and  dci^irablu  foiiii  of  prison  di&cipltne. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  autocmtic  government,  viz.,  the 
estreme  difficulty  of  tiiiding  the  right  soil  of  mmi  for  s<;veix?ign, 
jiiul  the  fjxtreme  liaUility  to  abuse,  that  uiltoi'Vatic  power  is  always 
object  to.  The  same  olijectiuns  lie  against  the  piisoii  systcai,  with 
which  Mr,  Brown  seems  m  Diuch  enamored*  Where  will  you  get 
yourmmi?  But  siipyiosing  him  fotmd — loid  I  will  imt  di'iiy  that 
tliea'  are  men  pos^scssing  adminihle  tjualities— still  he  will  he  human, 
Bui  to  h^  human  is  to  be  imperfect,  and  im|K'rfLx:tion  involves  the 
pOBsAi'lifj/  of  being  oveivome  by  temptation.  Who  ciiu  have  for- 
gotten the  generous  but  indignant  exclamation  i>f  Hazael,  **l8thy 
fienaat  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  But  he  did  it,  never- 
tbdeae ;  and  that  history  is  repeated  still,  every  day.  Who  can 
£iiIto  rt^nteml>tr  the  warning  words  of  Ptiuh  "  Let  him  that  thiiikcth 
lie  ^taiuleth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  ?"  That  exhortation  is  addrejr^ied, 
gjiJ  titly,  to  evcay  member  of  the  human  family — to  the  strongest 
U  well  MB  to  the  weakest  of  men. 

Bat  what  fearful  temptations  must  suiTouud  and  assail  the  lessee 
of  a  prison,  with  all  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  its  inmates 
mthe  hollow  of  his  hand  !  However  philanthropic  he  may  be,  his 
object  is  not  philanthropy*  but  protiL  He  wants  to  make  money; 
h**  Ibises  the  piisouund  hi  vests  his  capital  w^ith  this  end  in  view%  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  his  sole  end  ;  but,  at  le^st,  it  is,  quoad  Aoe,  biif 
fqjmue  wui.  Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  he  can  make 
mouey  out  of  these  men.  One  is  by  what  they  can  earn  ;  the  other, 
by  what  he  can  save  out  of  their  supplies,^ — both  large  stmrces  of 

D,  where  the  numlier  of  convicts  is  considerable.  Consider  now 
Bow  strong  the  temptation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  overwork,  and  on 
tk  other,  to  stint  the  men  ;  that  is,  to  practise  cruelty  towards  them, 
Afld  this  temptation  w  all  the  stronger  because  he  is  iu  poesession  of 
tmcontrolled  pc»wer.  Xow%  thc^e  are  the  veiy  evils  which,  time  ami 
limeagidiK  have  been  oK^erved,  ii3  a  matter  of  facl,  to  spring  from 
tii(  &ystem.  Pereonally  I  bring  no  charges,  for  I  ki»ow  no  facts; 
jkot  it  would  not  be  stnmge  if  there  M^ere  people  in  Georgia  who  do, 

l^ifgtirds  the  two  main  I'csidts  expected  iu  Cieorgia  from  the  peni- 

system,  pixnmiary  profit  to  the  state  and  moral  refoiTnation 

of  the  prisi>nerK,  AL\  Brown  paints  its  failine  in  strong  colors  ;  but 

is  he  f]U!le  sun*  that  such  failure  was  a  ne<^cssary,  and  not  merely  an 

aitiJentid,  sequence?  that  it  inheRHl  hi  the  ciSaential  natuiv  of  the 
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Hj'iiteni^  or  wiia  luji  the  i*e8iilt  of  a  faulty  npplirutiun  of  it?  ThatSl 
a  qm'stioii  which  ho,  ami  othei*St  will  tlu  well  to  ponder.  The! 
Bfieiu'u  of  pritscm  diytupluu^  and  it6  pruclko  too,  have  luaUo  somej 
progress  HUGO  1810. 

Near  the  cloise  of  his  ii^port  for  1873^  Mr,  Brown  aiiys  : 

Tlio  history  of  rtll  wimitur  inNtitutions  tbrougliout  the  5tiiU*8»  when  iiiniiiiged  by  thai 
{sUies,  gives  thii  sariio  4U<MHiruging  results.  Iiidee<d,  thero  are  no  ptjnItcMtmry  or  j 
rclbrtimlory  firistnisi  In  i1i«  United  Stakes  or  In  foreign  counlriet,  »o  far  m  i  can  kam,  ] 
which  ure  avlf-iiusialtiiugi  cjEccpi  upon  tho  lejue  plan;  and  I  Und  Uiat  Urm  pUn  is  I 
bt'lng  Adapted,  it)  part  or  in  whalsi  throughout  the  states, 

III  both  pai*t8  t>f  the  ahove  statement  Mr.  Bnnvn  is  mistaken.  As 
retJjards  the  previtleiice  of  the  leasiti^x  system,  %vhat  he  hiit^'^  in  quite 
wide  of  the  i-eal  stute  of  the  ejiwe.  The  system  ti*x\s  not  exist  in  any 
one  of  what  wei-e  kitowii  m  the  ''free  states''  before  the  war;  and 
the  only  othei'a  in  wliieh  it  is  known  by  the  nndei-signed  to  ppevuii 
are:  Missouri,  Ken  tufky.  Tern  lesssee,  Texas  and  <jeoi'*j:ia,  Alaljuma 
and  Mitjsitssippi  tuid  the  .system  luitil  a  I'ecent  date  ;  hut,  in  n'tnrning 
to  the  nndei^igned  the  8tati8tieal  formularies  sent  them,  the  eoluniii 
for  '*  hdior  system  *'  k  filled  np  with  **  eonti^act  and  wtate,'*  thus  show- 
ing that  the  **  leiiBin*;  "  phin  has  lHH*n  al>an(h>ued  ihert*;  and  l»olh 
the  diiTettjrn  and  warden  of  the  Mississippi  prison  nse  hutguage 
stroiigly  eoiulenming  it.  hi  Kentneky  there  is  a  strcmg  opt>4Witioii 
to  the  8y«lem.  whieh  found  vigorous  expn^sion  in  the  hist  annual 
mertSJige  of  Gov,  Lrf»«lie  ;  and  its  destruetiim  in  that  state  may  V>e 
looked  ui^on  m  only  a  quention  of  time.  In  most  of  our  state  priBODn 
the  contmct  system  of  prison  hdmr  exists  ;  but  this  is  essentially 
different  from  that  kuowrn  a.s  the  leasing  plan,  and  ninst  not,  for  a 
moment  J  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  broad  statement  of  Mr.  BroMm  that  there  mv  no  self-supports 
iug  prisons  iu  the  United  States  or  foreign  eonutries,  excejit  those 
etaidueted  on  the  leasing  system,  is  still  more  ineon'eet.  He  quaU- 
fiejg  his  statement  by  the  restrietive  ekust>,  **so  far  as  I  can  learn;" 
bnt  his  seaivh  nmst  liave  been  extremely  narrow  or  extremely  nnfor- 
tiinate.  What  are  the  facts  in  this  c^j^  ?  The  sc*lf-snppoiling  prisons 
iu  the  Uiiited  States,  which  an^  7iol  on  the  leasing  system,  are  :  Tb© 
state  prisons  of  Maine^  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Conuecti<'ut,  Muryhmd,  Ohin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  In* 
diana  (tw(>),  the  AUiauy  Penitentiary,  the  Detroit  and  B(*stou  Houses 
of  CoiTeetion,  and  the  Allegheny  (Pa*)  Cknmty  Workhouse.  Them 
may  he  (and  I  think  are)  some  otliei-s  ;  imd  there  is  certainly  quite 
a  number  which  closely  approximate  to  the  point  of  seU-sustentation. 
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As  regards  foreign  countries :  All  the  couvict  prisons  of  Eng- 
1juiJ»  exiHppt  lie  civllular  prii^oiis  where  tlie  tirst  t^tiige  h  piiisseU, 
ire  self-supporting,  m  is  ulm  the  intermediate  pri^son  at  Lusk,  lav 
hiid.  Two  or  thitje  of  the  great  centml  prii?ons  of  Fiance  pay  all 
expenars  from  the  Inbor  of  the  convictSi  mid  otiiers  upprcjxiniate  that 
result  I  cannot  affirm  jiositivelj,  but  I  have  the  strung  inipi-eissioni 
thit  £}ever4Ll  other  Eurof»e^u  eon tinental  priii*iiLs  do  the  tMune  thing. 
There  are  even  t^^o  juveuile  I'eforniatories  in  Belgium  (one  male,  the 
iither  female),  which  are  wholly  snstained  by  the  hilior  of  the  ehil- 
dreii.  The  great  prison  of  Dunedtn,  New  Zealand,  is  more  tliaii 
felf*§upporting.  So  is  that  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and,  I  believe, 
ihut  at  Kingston,  lathe  Dominion  of  Canada,  None  of  thei*e  foi'eigu 
jM^  manage  their  labor  on  the  leasing  plan,  but  all  of  them  have 
'  indu^trie<s  maaageil  by  the  pri^^m  authorities. 

8.  llUuois, 

The  sj^stem  of  prison  labor  has  Ixjen  a  prominent  question  in  Illi- 
vm^  Thifje  principal  systems  have  prevailed  in  the  ditl'ei'ent  states  of 
our  Union,  and  in  the  same  state  at  diflereut  times.  The  tirat  consists 
m  leniiig.  for  a  certain  numlw^r  of  years,  the  |>rison  and  its  inmates,  at 
tHifialAted  annual  or  aggi-^^gate  l)onns,  to  an  individual  ur  a  tirm  ;  the 
lea»<e  htti'^ing,  generally  at  least,  entire  control  l>oth  of  the  diseiplhie 
aad  labor  of  the  prisonei's ;  procuriug  all  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
medicineti,  reliirious  and  st*hohistic  instiuctiun  (if  any),  etc.,  etc,  j 
and  managing  ihe  whole  business  of  the  cstaldishmeut.  The  sec^ond 
is  that  of  working  the  convicts  on  account  of  the  gtate— the  latter 
applying  the  machinery  and  capital  necessaiy  t^  conduct  the  indus- 
tries, and  undeit^ikiug,  through  its  agents,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoneiu  The  third 
oonsists  in  lettuig  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  to  ceilain  parties  called 
eoQtmctors,  at  so  much  per  da\  for  each  man.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly known  jis  the  contract  system  of  pristin  labor. 

All  of  these  systems  have  been  tried  at  dift'erent  times  in  Illinois* 
^  lb  first  prevailed,  wrthont  interruption,  from  the  original  estaldish- 
<illit  of  a  penii  entiary  in  that  state,  to  the  year  1867 — more  than  a 
gweratiofj— wlien  it  was  overthrown  by  the  foi'ce  of  public  opinion. 
80  long  a  trial  Gov.  Palmer,  in  his  message  to  the  legisla* 
ftt  its  regular  session  in  1871,  expi^essed  his  own  opinion  of  the 
and  doubtlc-ss  that  of  the  people  of  the  state  as  well,  in  these 
dcdflve  words :  **  It  rejects  cousideratiiuis  of  huniimity  aud  all 
rensoDaUe  hope  of  the  refonn  of  the  convicts^  aud  overlooks  the 
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Wwi  that  experience  has  shown  thut  lessees  will  find  inethoilsr  wl 
ever  may  he  ihe  chan£t08  or  enibarnistinieiils  of  hnsinc^^H,  to  seem 
proiit  to  theiiii^elves  and  ihrow  their  lasse.s  upon  the  ^tJitje/'  i 

In  the  same  ine»«j^e  tlio  governor  expresiGs*  the  ophiiun  lliat  til 
penitentiary  may,  under  the  hystern  nf  ^t^ite  eontrol,  Ik?  nmde  mi 
HU^taining,  niinns  the  eo.st  t*t"  adniinij^tiiition  ;  hut  only  on  tlireeco^ 
ditioiw,  viz*  :  firsts  a  lusponsdde  aiid  eapuhle  head  ;  secondly,  th 
ttiial  sepamtion  of  prison  management  fmm  partizan  [KditicH  ;  anc 
thirdly,  the  payment  of  such  swdai'ies  to  the  warden  and  other  o; 
eer8  tin  will  s«xnn^e  the  services  of  eapal)le  meiL  He  adda  this  ^ei 
ble  remark :  **A  prison,  viewed  as  u  fiunndal,  husinetw  ee^tahliHliiu* 
can  Ik^  managred  only  l»y  a  husini^  man  af  the  liu*rc8l  eapaeity  au< 
exp^nienee,  who  in  rejsponsihle,  nltimat4'ly,  to  an  (ilHcer  who  w 
accept  mvthino:  short  of  succt^/'  ^ 

State  niana;jrenient  of  the  industries  of  the  pmon  had  hoen  inaugig 
rated  in  18(j7  on  the  ah(>lii<iunent  of  the  leiisiuff  syatem.  It  had  aol 
however,  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence^  proved  a  8UCcetK 
owing  either  to  the  want  of  «iitlieieiit  time  to  insure  jsueh  a  result,  q 
t(J  the  ineapaeitv  t»f  the  admnnstralor-s,  or,  aij  is  mofe  pruliahle,  t 
the  fi'equent  changes  of  adminislrution,  there  having  Int^n  no  lei 
thim  thix*e  sneh  changes  witliiu  the  i$hort  space  i>f  four  yeara  Aq 
one  of  these  cau^seH  wtjuhl  aeeonnt  for  the  failure  of  the  ex|)enment 
either  of  the  two  latter  es^iK'eiallyt  and  moi*e  parlieularly  the  hist. 

hi  his  next  message,  aildrej^sed  to  the  legiisfanneat  as))Ociul  Hessiq 
called  the  same  year,  Gov.  Palmer  i^t'omniended  the  adoption  of  th 
eontnit^t  system,  or,  tis  he  ex|nx\s8m  it,  the  system  ''  which  eondnjM 
the  retentinu  of  couiplett*  control  ot*  the  diseipliinr  ajid  governinel 
of  the  convicts  with  the  letuae  of  their  labor  \u  pei'FOtbi  engaged  i 
special  pui-suits/'  This  he  ditl  tni  two  grounds — first,  that  the  leu 
iug  system,  theretofore  oinployed,  was  no  longer  applicable  to  tl| 
penitentiaiy  because  of  its  size,  tlie  nund>er  of  convicts  being  ov^ 
1,300  ;  and,  secoudt  that  the  sole  condition  on  which  state  cx>iitFK 
conhl  he  made  a  suec*>is — -a  )}ermanent  admiuisli'atiun  free  from  th 
contn>l  of  politics— had  not  been^  and  was  not  likely  to  l>c^  adoptee 
He  wiis,  however,  careful  to  insist  that  he  hatl,  in  no  i^espeet,  chaugCN 
his  opinion  iis  expressed  in  hrs  pn^vious  message,  that  state  nmuagji 
inent  of  the  industries  ui'  a  prison  might  l>e  made  a  success,  j:?r(WM[| 
the  conditions  precedent  Mx*re  observed.  i 

In  accordance  with  this  I'ecommendation,  an  act  was]]aaBed  in  187, 
establish  iug  the  contract  system  jis  the  plan  of  prison  lalior  at  Jalii 
Thus  has  Illinois  completed  the  circle  of  pmon  labor  systtsEUs^    i 
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Icuawn  and  practised  in  the  United  States.     The  tit-st — the  leasing 

pliiii — hud  the  fairest  po&sihle  trial,  htivins:  ix*en  eonlimied  nnfleriililo 
tneiirorH  generation  ormoi^  ;  and,  on  sueh  trial  it  hws  In^en,  in  IIU- 
Bois  condemned  final  I  y  and  Ibi^ever— eondeumed  with  an  intensity 
md  uuimimitv  ot*  public  opinimi,  which  have  pbiced  it  equally 
tw^vond  the  hope  of  itjs  fiiends  aiul  the  fear  of  its  enemies.  The 
^nmd  system — that  of  working  the  cunviet**  hy  the  tiUite — was  tried, 
in  the  fiiist  place,  for  a  |>erioil  too  short  to  fairly  te«t  its  nierita,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  under  conditi(»ns  most  inauspicious  :  as  a  matter  of 
oouree^  the  result  wa*s  failuix^  But  what  as  to  the  third  or  eontnict 
$vs!tem  ?  The  last  biennial  iTpoit*  of  the  commissionei*s,  that  is,  direc*- 
ton?,  of  the  penitenliaiy,  under  date  of  December  1,  li<7S,  gives  full 
ioformation  on  that  point,  Accordinij^  to  the  showin*]^  thus  made, 
tlie  experiment  has  lieen,  so  far,  tinancially,  a  surcess.  The  balance 
sheet  for  the  yenr  1872  shows  a  net  profit  from  the  labor  of  the 
eooricts,  over  and  above  all  cnn^nt  expenses,  of  §3(i.218.7L  The 
fO!nnii:$*itmers,  therefore,  give,  in  their  repoit,  a  prononuced  ojiinion 
in  favor  of  the  contract  system  bb  lyeing,  for  Illinois,  *'the  only 
method  to  make  the  labor  of  the  convict  profitable  to  the  state," 
ftippcee  this  to  be  gi-imtcd.  Dm^s  it  net^essarily  folk>w  that  its  adojv 
tit«i  is  an  al^solute  necessity  ?  Is  *'  protit  to  (he  state  ^' — that  is,  pecnn- 
mrj  prqfi/,  for  that  alone  was  in  the  thought  of  the  commissioners 
—the  only  consideration  to  Ije  taken  into  the  account  in  prLsoii  man- 
as^ment?  Aix?  moral  rcsnlts  to  c*puut  for  nothing  ?  Ai-etheretbnna- 
tioB  of  the  prisoner  ami  his  rc-alisorptiou  into  society,  as  an  indiis- 
irioiis  and  productive  factor,  to  l>e  ignoriMl  or  thrust  iiBide  as  of  no 
moment  ?  If  not,  then  there  is  a  preliminar}'  qu<?stinn  to  1m^  settled— 
1  question  of  the  gravest  imixvrt—a  question  that  will  not  down  at 
our  bidding,  any  more  than  ivould  Banqno's  ghost  at  the  word  of 
Miicbeth — a  qiie^lion  that  cannot  be  brushed  jiside  by  a  meiv  dnsli  of 
tho  p<^n»  It  is  the  qne^stiou  htnv  the  (Nrutract  systenj  of  labor  stands 
Hateit  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisonei*s  ?  whetlier  it  is  an  aid  or 
1  liimlmnce,  or  has  no  influence  one  w^ay  or  the  other  ?  But  thecon- 
ctidou  gmuted  a  moment  ago,  for  argument's  sake,  is  not  granted  in 


*i  wdPl  orturo  on  thifi  sabje«t  of  bieiitii&]  »tAtcmont«,  Illjiiois  »iid  other  statei  pablhli 
ftp<)!tB  <>n  Uunr  srate  prlftftti8  only  onc«  in  (.wo  years.  The  rest  of  the  etjites  iasno  annual 
ttf^iru  nf  ihclr  p4ftial  iD^tftiitipDA.  ThifAo  aonaal  |>DbUcatton0  are  mach  the  tnont  aatJ^rnctory. 
la  Lbe  ^rasQut  rep*:»rt,  fur  cxampLe,  I  nm  giving  the  ^.taU^aud  prujcre^  of  pri«on  4iHd[ilmc  in  the 
JfiSled  SUCes  for  1^3.  Bfit  ihi^t  i»  impo^»ihlu  so  Htr  Jia  nHnoia  Is  concerned.  The  rnnditinn  r>f 
iftipli  lli«l  «4»«  for  ]#r2  U  ttte  lAte«t  that  can  be  Aborvrn ;  wh«reH».  it  b  quite  poa»ihle  tiiat, 
!Hr"    :  '  •dtycar,  the  ca^e  might  he  more  f^Torable.    Thus  lUinoi*  hna  not,  or  at  lc;if»t 

ri  i  adr  showing  as  compared  vk  Ltti  her  eiater  etatea,    WHI  not  her  lej^ihlaturo 

tnU ur  into  convJiileratioo,  and*  if  there  are  no  eerioiia  objecUaoa,  cbaDge  the  rule,  ao 

tttootil^  Lbe  priaoa  reports  annaal  ineiCead  of  biennial  ? 
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fact.  It  is  not  grantetl  by  Gov.  Palmer  gince,  in  the  same  broatJi 
which  \w  JVC o  111111  cikLs  the  adoption  of  the  coiitruet  system  iiiide 
tht?  L'ircunLstajic^L'8  tluiii  existing,  he  re-Hliirnis»  eiiiphulimily,  bifi  con 
viction  thiit  prison  labor  can  be  suixsesstully  inantige<l  by  the  iiUitl 
under  the  three  conditicni**  ah-eady  mentioned,  viz.,  a  resiponhible  heat^ 
freedom  tVotii  the  instaijiUty  re^sultini^  tVoni  politieal  euntroh  iwid  th< 
ability  that  may  be  secured  by  adequate  i^alarie:*.  NumlRTS  of  till 
aldeiil  penokjgi.sti!i  in  the  comitry  hold  the  same  view  ;  and  they  holdij 
ill  addition,  iinit  the  bating  of  the  labor  of  convicts  to  contractors  i| 
a  serion.s  iinpedimeiit  to  their  retbnn. 

It  m  proposed  to  olier,  in  thia  coiinwtion,  a  brief  coniirmatioii 
of  thiis  stnttiiient. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  uudcsj; 
instructions  from  the  legislature  of  that  8tate,  examined,  under  oathy 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  otHeei^  and  ex-otlieGi^  of  prisons  iu  Netf 
York,  t<»gether  witlx  F*  B.  Sanb|>ni  and  Gideon  Hayncs  of  Ma^na-^ 
chn&etl'?,  on  niattera  both  of  fact  and  opinion  tonehing  the  nianag^>s 
meut  of  pristms  mid  the  general  8nl»ject  of  pri^m  dibcipbiie  an4 
government.  Among  thost^  examinedt  who  favoi-ed  the  iiiauago* 
ment  of  the  industries  by  the  iitate  and  believttl  the  coiiti'ju.'t  ^ystemj 
an  obistruetiou  to  the  highe,st  end  of  prison  iliseipline — the  refoiTiiJi^ 
tion  of  the  prii^ner — were  F*  B.  Sanboni,  G.  B.  Ilubbell,  David  th 
Seymonr,  Morgan  Augsbnry,  Levi  S.  Fnlton,  Rev.  J.  A.  Cantield^ 
Rev.  John  Liiekey^  Wni.  Wade,  Edward  Nixon,  ami  Dr,  J,  I^ 
Button.  With  the  exception  of  Mr,  Sanborn,  these  weix)  all  prisoi| 
offieei's,  and  several  of  tliem  prison  wardens,  of  wnnid  judgnieut  an( 
large  experienee;  and  of  Mr,  Sanborn  it  may  be  ^lid  tliat  no  niiuj 
ijj  more  eomi>etent  to  foiTii  a  jii.it  jndgment  on  this  and  other  quc^ 
tions  connected  with  prison  management,  from  his  wide  obsei'vatioa 
and  study  of  i>ri8oiis  m  secretary  of  the  Ma.s^ichusetts  B«iard  df 
State  CharitieH.  Kve[i  Gent-ral  Pilfibmy,  who  wtm  sueccNsively  ill 
the  head  of  the  Connecticut  state, prison  and  the  Albany  jK^niteu* 
tiary  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  th^ 
contract  system  in  some  of  its  asptTts»  tuiid  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion :  **  Unless  the  most  strict  and  absolute  eontnd  is  mnintju'netl  over 
the  8ysteni|  I  Mieve  that  it8  intlnenee  must  t>e  detrimental  to  tht 
discipline  and  lie,st  intercut  of  any  penal  institution;  and  this  mudS 
be  paili(*nlnrly  tho  i  ase  whei*e  it  ifblainn  such  inthience  as  to  poi^^eiidj 
in  etfect,  the  controlling  power  in  its  management/'  Most  of  th< 
other  persons  examined,  of  whom  the  whole  number  wiu<  twenty* 
five,  gave  opinions  in  the  same  dii^ection,  but  much  more  positively 
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l\y,     Mr.  Sanborn  thus  exj^resise*!  himself  on  thii»  jx>int :  **  In 

ilS-jrHriization  of  labur,  tlir  contract  syj^tcui  8hoiiId  he  given  np  as 

fiir  «8  potisiblo.     *^     *     *     It  can  liardly  fail  to  iujui'e  tho  diaicipliuL^. 

Tb^  refuroiation  of  prisoners,  employe  J  by  contractors,  is  gcnemlly 

A  aiiitt«?r  of  chance,  with  tlie  chance  strongly  iigainst  the  prisoner. 

The  first  condition  of  the  reformation  of  prisonui's  h  the  establish- 

fflCHit   of  a   steady  aatl   wholesiiiome  discipline.      •      •      ♦     Under 

the  ooQtnict  aystem,  such  a  di^icipline  m  almost  impossible,  being 

(Krtistamly  interfered  with  by  the  contractor  or  his  agents" — with 

much  more  to  the  *inne  etfect.     To  a  large  nnniber  of  the  witnesses 

the  qu»ition  was  put,  whether,  in  their  view,  the  contract  system 

18  consistent  with,  or  antagonistic  to,  the  intei-ests  of  the  prison  as 

a  penal  and  reformatory  institution.     The  answer,  in  nearly  every 

iostatice,  Wite  that  it  is  not  cotisislent  with  the  true  and  best  interests 

of  the  prison^     The  witnesses  agreed  that  it  is  anttigonistic,  ever}' 

wiiy  :  that  it   is  contrary  to  gmul  discipline  ;   that  it  is  opposed  to 

the  best  pecuniary-  results  ;  and  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  education  of 

this  illiterate  among  the  convicts,  as  well  as  to  their  moral  regeuera- 

tioa.    The  strong  impix?ssifin  made  by  it  on  the  minds  of  convicts 

k,  thiit  the  whole  design  of  the  administration  is  to  make  money 

out  of  them  ;    and  that  impression  apix^jii*^  to  many   who  are  not 

councts  to  be  a  just  one.     The  prevailing  idea»  given  by  the  ai^tual 

O))eration  v(  the  system,  is  well  expiTtised  by  chaplain  Cantield  of 

Uint^ii  prison,  N.  Y„  who,  when  tasked  whether  he  thought  that 

idbrmtition  wim  made  a  primary  object  in  that  prison,  i-eplieil :    ''I 

tliiiik  that  reformation  is  not  made  a  primary  object,  for,  in  that  case, 

men  wonid    be   the    product ;  whert^is,   the  main  object  hei-e  hiis 

fleemed  to  me  to  be  to  make  juu'ls,  and  not  men/- 

Now,  it*  experience  shows  that  refonimtory  influences  would  have 
frfi3r  play,  where  the  lalior  is  managed  by  the  state,  than  under  the 
coiUmct  system,  that  conclusion,  once  established,  should  end  the 
ttgtmieut;  for,  clemly,  the  refi»rmutory  idea  ought  to  be  para- 
luotmt. 

I  have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  the  commij^ionei-s  that,  in 
Illinois,  the  contract  system  is  *'  the  only  metliod  to  make  the  labor 
of  the  tHinvict  protitable  to  the  state."  Jt  has  been  shown  that  this 
opinion  was  based  upon  the  i-esnlts  of  mi  experiment  which  was  too 
bhmt  to  allbrd  gitmnd  for  a  final  judgment,  and  that  it  wjls  con- 
ducted under  cireumstjnices  that  made  failm'e  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  is  €o*itnidicteii  by  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  examined 
hy  the  New  York  Prison  A*i;ociation  in  the  investigation  I'eferred  to 
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above.  The  lumie  of  General  Filnljury  him  become  famous  throuj 
out  the  civilized  world  as  iliat  of  the  prison  pfovt^rnor  who  h 
lieen,  finanriJilly,  the  mcwt  suect^Hsfiil  in  peiiitemiarv  niaiJi^rr»Qi<*iii 
A  part  of  the  time  lie  nuinafrt'd  the  iiuhLstried  of  tlio  prison  hi 
and  another  part  through  eontraetcJi-s.  He  was  ti^^ked  whii-b  svsle; 
he  fonnd  tiiiaueially  must  suei:ej5wfuL  His  answer  was:  *•  In  a  lin; 
eial  point  of  view,  the  nianagenieut  of  tho  labor  liy  inyai'lf  wa^j  mi 
sneee8sful."  Thei^  are  other  facia  of  experience  which  attest 
siniihir  result,  Mr,  W.  W,  Rice  has  been  f(»r  ten  years  warden  d 
the  stale  prii^on  of  Maine  ;  throuifboiit  the  whole  of  which  tern 
of  service  he  has  diiected  the  hibor  as  well  as  the  discipliue  of  XM 
estMblishnieiit.  Prior  to  his  inconibency  the  contract  sysJeiu  pre 
vailed,  and  the  finam^cin  ran  iK^hinil,  year  by  year,  niajiy  tliouhandi 
of  dollars.  Under  Mn  Rice's  management,  wilh  an  nvemge  of  lei 
thaii  200  convicts,  every  year  has  shown  a  handsouio  c^iah  sitrplu 
over  all  ex|K*nses:  and  hi.«<t  yean  with  an  average  luimber  beloU 
150,  the  clear  fjroHls  innnunted  to  |l>. 544.98.  Mr  Z,  It  Brock waj 
organized  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and  for  ten  years  col 
dncted  its  industries  and  its  dis<'ipline.  With  lui  nvenige  prisol 
population  of  (siiy)  40t>,  and  an  average  term  of  imprisonnjcnt  na 
exceeding  100  days,  the  anniuil  vimh  prtifitn,  beyond  the  entirt^  cos( 
did  not  fall  l>elow\  and  [jrobably  exceeded.  $10,000 ;  aggregufing 
for  ten  years,  at  leii^^t  $2no,t)00.  Mr.  Ht-nry  Cord ier  started,  au< 
for  thret'  yeai-s  has  eoudncttxl,  the  Allegheny  (Pcnn.)  C^>inity  Work 
house,  directing  both  labor  and  diseiplintr.  The  labor  was  iid 
fully  organized  till  last  year  wdien,  with  an  average  of  350  piia 
onens  and  an  average  contiucmcnt  of  oidy  sixty-eight  days,  tin 
surplus  of  eiuruiugs  over  expenditures  was  within  a  fmction  cj| 
$15.0CM),  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  of  the  adniinlstrationi  as  wel 
as  that  f»f  the  kcs^-p  of  the  prisoners,  was  included  in  the  expoiisel 
defrayed  by  the  lai»or,  ' 

The  results  set  forth  in  the  piTcediiig  i>aragraph  show"  what  htu 
been,  and  thcretore  what  may  be,  accomplished  l>y  the  head  of  i 
prison,  in  its  business  managenieiit,  when  he  possesses  the  n^quisit^ 
ability,  experience,  and  integrity.  Under  a  nnmagement  ec)uall| 
capable  and  upright,  the  industries  of  any  and  all  prisons  may  I 
made  equally  successful  and  prosperons  in  the  hands  of  the  authi 
tics.  If  it  be  eoutcHded^ — and  the  plea  1m^  admit  ted  as  valifl — tin 
any  given  prison  is  too  lai'ge,  has  too  many  innmt<«,  for  the  encc^Rsfi 
application  of  the  principle  of  institutional  management  of  i: 
industries,  that  is   not  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  a   lul 
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'(Igfstem  ofistnictive  to  its  moral  life  and  reformatory  power ;  it  ia 

uiniply  and  solely  an  argiinieot  for  breaking  up  the  estahlisluiient 
into  two  or  even  three  of  lesser  size ;  a  proeesj)  by  which  iu  moral 
forpis§  will  gain  in  a  ratio  quite  e<|ual  to  its  linaiieiaL  What  if  such 
a  chungi?  t.*ost  niooey  ?  The  state,  even  n»  a  peenniary  investment 
mi  better  afford  to  spend  its  thonj^auds  and  ix^stoi'e  its  eriniinal 
nieml»ers  to  freedom  us  hoiiejst  rind  indiLstrions  eltizene,  than  it  can 
(0  ^*nd  its  huudreils  to  send  them  forth  from  prison  precincts  to 
renew  their  curetn-s*  nf  spoliation  and  crime. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  i-eniarks.  the  following  .st.ntemcnt» 
Ukcn  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  conmiissionei-s,  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  satisfaction  : 


]ji regard  la  our  present  contmctorflf  we  haTe  to  aaj  that  the  state  btu  been  fovtii- 
ttU  io  geUing  sach  un  excelletit  cl»s9  of  men.  AU  of  Ihem  |Miy  promptly,  make  no 
ooDplafots^  and  are  snti^ed  with  the  present  order  of  things^  They  i^ke  a  lively 
iiilfreflt  in  the  welfare  and  r*»lbrmaticjn  of  the  convicts,  liberally  siibscn  b  I  tig  for  jwiperj* 
lad other  rending  matter  fur  tbera.  Wliile  the  prison  authnrities  keep  the  reins  of 
^ipliae  welt  in  hand,  iind  do  not  allow  tlie  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
(Mttnctors  or  any  of  their  subordinutes,  every  civility  is  shown  them,  and  every 
ae^ominodAtlon  or  favor  jp^nnted.  which  in  not  incimsi»tent  with  the  strict  rules  of  the 
pirium*  In  no  cane  have  the  contractorH  or  their  subordinates  ever  tried  io  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  the  prison;  they  know  very  well  huw  deep  an  interest  they 
bvf  b  the  maintenance  of  the  dtfcipline  as  it  now  exists,  and  which  they  have  a 
li|ht  to  expect,  according  T<»  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 

Apropos  of  a  certain  criticLsin  on  the  report  of  the  Alalmnia  peni- 
tcntimy,  which  the  reiider  will  i^calL  we  cite  the  following  pam- 
praph  from  the  commis^ioneiV  ii^poil  on  the  Illinois  penitentiary  : 

laf^her  referring  to  the  report  of  the  warden,  wo  would  eoH  yonr  attention  to  the 

^^eml  tables  of  statistics  accompanying  it.     Instead  of  the  long  list  t»f  the  names  of 

B|irijwner»,  their  age,  nativity^  former  occupntion,  description  of  their  persona*  etc. ^ 

» heralding  the  ahamc  of  the  convict  to  the  world,  and  degrailing  his  reUiives  and 

wty,  which  ineuml>ercd  the  firmer  reports,  will  be  found  tables  of  the  Crimea 

wmwitted  and  the  percentage  to  each  county,  with  other  rain  able  informatioa. 

The  comniiasionerei  i-eport  as  follows  touching  the  pi"e«ent  state  of 
discipline  in  the  pnson  : 

¥e  think  that  the  present  state  of  discipline  Is  all  that  can  be  desired,  avoiding 
mcslit'me,  either  in  the  wny  of  too  mnch  leniency  or  tfio  much  rigor.  We  state 
with  pleasure  that  onr  books  show  a  constant  decrease  of  punishment  during  the 
two  fears  past»  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  this  decrease  will  steiidily  continue.  W© 
h%n  already  abolished  the  dark  cells,  except  one»  to  meet  extreme  casea.  The 
•a-ctll«d  *•■  second  division/^  the  place  for  re(V-actory  convicts,  in  no  wiae  different, 
hoivever.  cither  in  food  or  cell  room.  A*om  the  other  wings,  although  no  visitors  are 
admlllvd  and  the  men  do  not  mingle  with  tho  other  convicta,  has  already  run  down 
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from  over  oue  hundred  to  about  sixty  in  nutubor.  The  law,  under  which  wo 
liii|)j)ily  Uiis!  abulbhed  the  whi|ii)iiig  |Mjst,  but  among  auch  a  birj^c  number  ul'  eritiiiuttl 
wud  some  of  tliom  of  the  worst  kind,  s+t>jiio  rt'sort  fci  punTNlimt'ut  raiist  bo  had.  Til 
purpost?  of  our  penttentitiry  tit  two-fold  i  First.  th*»  siift-'ty  of  society  ;  and  secoadJ] 
tlie  roformntian  oftlic  crimioiU.     Neither  can  be  properly  iieglectod  or  tout  tight  oC 

The  primary  aim  of  society  in  public  punishtncnt  is,  no  doubt,  i 
own  pniteclioii.  Society  luis  no  iHght  to  jxiniwh  for  mere  piirpc 
of  vengeance  ;  *'  for  it  i^  wi'itten,  vengefniee  is  mine  ;  I  will  repa^ 
saitli  tin*  Lord."  It  iy  eustomary  to  gsiy,  m  the  connnlssioiierH  haf 
put  it  ill  the  above  extract,  tliat  the  object  of  pnnisbmont  is  tli 
safety  of  .society  and  \\t(}  reforniation  of  the  eriminaL  But  there  ii 
perhaps,  a  liltle  eotifn^ioii  liere  ;  at  leajit  a  distinction  without  mui 
ditreitniee,  Th<'i^'  tw4> — protection  of  society  and  i*cfornmtioii  of  thi 
culprit— conic  to  the  same  tiling;  for  society  never  isO  well  protec 
ittielf  from  criminal  8ptdiatiou  and  violence,  a^  when,  thiough  tbi 
very  pr(K'e.ss  of  punishing,  it  reforms  its  erimiual  memlM'r:*. 

The  commissioners  go  on  to  spc»uk  of  their  newly  formed,  or 
least  recently  renovated,  lihraiy  as  a  givat  suecevS.s.  It  is  useil,  tJi 
say,  to  an  extent  beyond  all  that  hud  been  expected  or  hnjR»d  ;  titi 
its  effect  on  the  behavior  of  the  prisoners  is  spoken  of  as  somethin 
remarkal  ^le. 

A    piison  school  has  been   estaldishcd,  and  a  teacher  eiiiploy( 
imder  the  direction  of  chaplain  Briscoe,  who  ix'ports  that  in  the  fi 
mouths  during  which  the  school  has  Ijeen  in  operation,  at  the  dal 
of  the  rcpfni,    2fH>  eunvicts   had    reecivod  instnietion    in   it*  wh( 
interest  in  study  had  lieen  cuiispicnous,  and  whose  progress  had 
fully  equal  to  that  of  pupils  in  the  public  st^hools. 

The  chaplain  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  and  duty 


looking  after  discharged  convicts — ^especially  such  as  have 
homes,  friends,  or  means,  **One  thing,"  he  says,  *' is  ceilaiu— soc 
ety  must  take  back  the  released  prisoner,  or  the  pi^nitciitiary  mnstJ 
The  commisNionci><  .shroud  this  motion,  and  recommend  the  formi 
lion  of  a  pris^mer-s'  aid  association,  adding  this  pregnant  suggestion 
*'  if  the  legislatm-c  should  think  proper,  some  of  the  siirjdtis  ear 
iugsof  the  penitentiary  might  be  ajipropriated  tor  tht*  us<:  of  such 
soc^icty.'^  Gov*  Palmer  also  Joins  in  this  reeonmiendation,  sjiyiii, 
most  nobly  and  foreil>ly  : 

I  reconimend  that  mitliorlty  b^  given  to  tlie  commiflsionora  to  ripproprinUs  whAi«fi| 
may  rotnam  oftlic  eftniinjca  of  the  pwnitentkry,  aftor  the  payment  of  all  its  ex|iei 
to  the  improvement  of  the  coudition  of  tlio  L-onvict.i.  to  making  lemporary  pruriai^ 
for  the  8Hp|x)rt  of  th<?  mor«  helpless  and  dcatitnte.  aflor  their  diN^harge,  until  they  a 
find  employrafnt.  or  to  aid  tlnem  in  doing  bo.     It  ia  im|ios»ihle  for  persons  iinfamtU 
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the  actual  stat«  of  the  ca^ej  to  imagine  the  utter  helplessness  of  many  convicta 
m  diichtkTg^d  from  tlio  penitentiary.  Coramitted  to  the  m^tHution  when  compar- 
itlvely  yf>«ngj  and  while  there  cut  ofTflrom  all  intercourse  with  tholr  fellow  men,  they 
emiio  forth  ignorant  of  all  the  methods  of  obtaining  honeni  support ;  they  are  ontcasls, 
fbofpcl  that  they  won k)  not  be  bem^flted  by  miiking  ihtnr  uctnal  sittmlion  known 
fvpQ  lo  iht'  benevolent,  und  they  are  therefore  almost  inevitably  tlriveo  to  seek  the 
$Mkiy*ti^  the  aid  of  those  whose  character  and  habits  of  life  are  such  us  will  afford 
Bosui»port  to  any  intention  the  convict  may  have  formed  to  ]>ursue  a  better  course. 
Xo  rf rorraatory  system  can  be  considered  complete  without  some  provision  for  the 
tetni^fiuy  shelter  and  support  of  persons  of  this  clasSf  nor  wlthoul  alTording  them  aid 
iDllD«ting  employment. 

Chaplaiu  Briscoe  seems  to  be  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  of 
which  he  gives  aii  iuteiTstiiig  and  iiiapiriiig  ueeoiiiit.  He  appears  to 
have  organized  a  sort  of  prLsoa  church,  conoemuig  which  he  makes 
the  foUowiDg  statement : 

The  religious  society,  which  meets  alternate  Sabbaths,  never  was  more  prosperons 
than  thnnighont  the  past  two  years.  Thert?  arc  188  memlx^rs.  Some  of  the  mem- 
lirsof  this  aDciety  Imve  belonged  to  it  upwards  of  four  yours  ;  the  moat  of  thette  have 
giren  undoubted  evidence  of  positive  reformation.  Here  many  have  learned  to  love 
the  Sftiioor  of  sinners.  I  have  knowDj  and  do  know,  marked  and  remarkable  changei 
ID  many  of  these  society  members. 

A  permanent  hospital  and  dispensiiry  have  been  reeenlly  eon* 
^truL'ted,  and  are  spoken  of  by  the  physician,  Di\  C  II.  lincon,  as 
ad^liag  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  taking  cart^  of  the  sick-  He  says : 
"The  gejieral  healtli  of  the  convicts  and  the  hygienic  and  dietary 
ammgement^  are  in  good  rondition/^ 

A  curious  qnei^tion  is  thus  stated  hy  the  commissioners : 

Our  itatnte  law  h«a  never  decided  wliether  a  prisoner,  wlio  once  escaped  and  was 
rvctptured,  has  to  serve  the  time  he  wiis  away,  or  whether  this  time  shall  he  counted 
for  hitn  as  if  he  had  never  run  otf.  A  prisoner,  who  twice  escaped  and  was  twice 
recipturcd.  Thomas  Hilt^yi  now  claims  tliut  he  is  entitled  I43  his  discharge,  bec^&nse 
tbe  time  he  waa  away  would  compkte  the  time  he  vvus  sentenced  for.  We  cannot 
■et  Uw  matter  in  this  light ;  and.  by  the  advice  of  the  attorney -general,  we  have  left 
H  to  him  to  seek  his  remedy  by  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
tomti  and  have  a  deciaian  on  it. 

0*  Indiana. 

There  oi*©  three  state  prisons  in  this  state,  viz.,  twn  for  men.  at 
Jcfleraonville  and  Michigan  City ;  and  one  for  women,  at  Indian* 
apolis. 

Prison  reform  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  made  a  marked 
sd?si}ee  in  Indiana  ;  a  result  dne  to  the  enliglitened,  earnest  and  per- 
gisteut  effoils  of  Govenior  Baker,  Charles  F.  Coffin,  and  others  who 
have  wrought  with  thc^ni  in  this  eanse. 
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a.  Statk  PAifloir  (South) ^  JcTfxmioicTiLLie. 

Colond  L.  S.  Shiiler  coniplotefl  liin  fifth  year  of  service  as  wardei 
of  the  JefllTsoiivillc  poiiitTiitiMry,  iuu\  ifi^surd  his  fifth  annual  repot 
in  Deconiher  last  By  lri,s  ai>tlity,  bmiiunity  :tnd  lU'vofion  he  ha 
ttccomplishod  a  ^ood  work  lliei*e.  The  iuHlei>5i,ii:ned  visited  thi 
estiildi^hnitiit  ijii(I<t  the  admin Lstriil ion  of  Coh^nel  Sluder's  predl 
cessor  and  bis  own,  Tiii-  cojttiiust  het\vr'«'j»  Ihe  <iiw*inUju*  and  ton 
of  the  prison  at  the  fir^t  tmd  second  of  the^se  viaitB  was  most  cos 
spicuous.  It  was,  however,  hut  the  natural  ilitfereiice  fn-tween  thi 
results  olitained  b}'  coercion  and  reason  ;  liy  pbyt^ical  force  on  th 
one  haiid»  and  moral  forces  on  the  other.  Colonel  Shnler  has  i 
true  conception  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  prison  di&Lnplrne  ;  but  th 
orpuiizalion  and  inacliinery  for  an  i^ffective  application  of  that  col 
cepdon,  in  its  full  ien^^th  and  breadth,  is  wanting;  luid  tV»r  tliisi  thi 
state,  not  hinisetf,  it>  responsible.  ^ 

The  pri-son  bnildin*;sat  Jcttei-st^iville  are  old  and,  iih  apj>eiii%  hiU 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decay.  During  tile  pa.st  scasim  rejiairn  hav 
Ijcen  made  upon  llieni  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^2l),(KH)  ^  i^o  that  the 
are  now  in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  within  ttie  la^t  t€i 
yeai-s  ;  and  it  will  be  !oh<j^  (so  the  reptirt  st  a  ten)  before  any  col 
Bitlerable  expenilitureis  of  tlie  j^ame  kind  will  be  likely  to  becoiij 
necessarj^ 

The  only  i)roductive  industry  at  pni^ent  cairied  on  in  the  piisO 
is  that  i*f  the  niMuufacture  of  em's  for  the  South  Western  Car  Coil 
pany.     On  lliin  subject  Colonel  Sbnier  «iy.s  : 

After  n  Isipse  of  two  yenrH  fiincc  the  kbor  of  the?  prison  has  been  cmploywl  in  tH 
matuifftciure  of  carm  1  an)  fully  afttbHi-d  thjit  thtrru  is  tin  branch  of  intttiiifuciiiHia 
now  carried  on  in  prtnonN,  itiut  h  tnoro  suitable  or  better  AdR|»t4Hl  to  convict  Iab4 
than  car  manyfiictniriiig.  In  tlie  voriouft  departments  where  tneehaiiicat  l«bor  \ 
jvquireii  \n  wood  and  htm  Wi>rk,  the  men  wkitlrd  in  ihcsp  bmnrhen  tun  be  employed 
and  those  wlio  are  not  mechnnies*  iind  whoHe  terms  of  (tenteneo  are  t4>o  short  to  inftriH 
them  in  »nrh  meelianical  worli  can  he  employed  in  the  various  dupartmvnts  to  g(»o 
advantage  where  ordinary  kboring  work  in  required. 

The  colonel  elairnn  that  the  dij^ieipline  is  in  a  satijsfaetory  eoiiditjoi 
— ^a  fact  Avhieh  I  enn  peratnudly  attest  tVtjm  what  I  sitw  on -a  reecn 
vi.sit  to  the  est^ihlishment.  The  convicts  work  witli  alacTity  atK 
ener*xy,  and  wear  a  .>ali,stieiL  cheerful  look.  The  warden  adila 
*'  The  Ui^e  of  the  '  cat '  him  been  ahnowt  enttr<*ty  abolished — it  is  use< 
only  in  extreme  eu8e,s/'  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  report  next  yetf, 
Will  be :  ''  The  cut  has  been  aliolihhed  ;  it  is  no  longer  u**ed  in  thi 
prison," 
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This  prisnn  ha^j  a  model  iihaphiin,  Init  it  can  luirdly  be  said  thiit 
lie  has  this  year  given  lis  a  model  repoil.  The  following  extracts 
tvjuiiiin  the  sum  of  it  i 

Tticte  Is  un  uhusuaI  amount  of  religion*  interest  In  the  prison  at  the  present  tim», 
uid  our  j>r»yer  meetiugT!  are  well  alteaded,  Grciit  resjicut  is  paid  lo  u)l  services  of 
tbcchupd.  while  tn  many  the  i^oBpel  has  not  cnrne  in  word  only,  but  in  demonstrtition 
uf  lli«  epiHt  And  of  fwwer,  ivho  now  rtyaice  in  the  Assunuice  of  the  forgivenefis  of 
iiD». 

Oor  wibbalh  school  la  growing  in  interest  of  late.     We  are  favored  with  the  assist- 
\  o€  wveml  gentlemen  ftom   cntside  who  huve  kindly  offered  their  services  ns 
9f  and  the  result  has  been  a  targe  attendance  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  which 
pfofflifies  great  good. 

There  ia  a  good  moral  inflneuce  prevading  to  some  extent  the  entire  prison,  while 
morv  or  less  success  has  attended  the  ctforU  made  and  matrunientAlitiea  employed  to 
Icfd  tbe  unfortunate  victims  of  teuipLuilon  and  crime  into  the  |Miths  of  virtue  imd 
nligion. 

aite  a  number  of  those  who  h[  "e  left  the  prbon  this  year  liave  gone  out  redeemed 

l«ved,  who.  as  we  leAru^  ^Ull  maintain  their  integrity,  while  many  who  still  remain 
ire  preparing  to  ibUow  in  tlieir  footsteps, 

Woi'cte,  except  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  or  intoiTOittion.  are  no 
doulit  idle  things  ;  but  a  few  more  of  iheiu  fiir  the  purpo^^es  uiimed 
woulil  have  been  aeeeptiihle.  Greater  detiul  on  the  points  treated 
would  have  Ix'en  detsinible  ;  aud  m  would  additional  points,  which 
«re  not  so  much  ns  mentioned — for  example,  education.     What  is 

oe  by  way  t)f  cultivating  aud  storing  the  minds  of  the  illiterate 
nd  othet*s  among  the  prisoners  ?  The  bare  fa(*t  is  stated  that  there 
is  a  lihrarj^  ;  but  nothing  is  BiM  either  of  its  use  or  its  utility.  Is 
there  a  pris<ni  ^js^-htuil  ?  Arc  there  coni'ses  of  lectures  ?  Are  the 
irri^aen^  guided  in  their  choice  of  hooks  ?  Are  any  means  taken  to 
ii8(YrtaiD  how  far  they  protil  by  their  readiug  ?  Tin's  matter  of 
achools  autl  educational  appliances  in  prisons  is  one  of  vitid  impqr- 
tajjce  in  the  question  of  penitentiary  leform.  To  a  prisoner  wlio  was 
onee  heard  to  nse  profane  and  vulgar  langnagCj  the  listener  said  : 
"  Friend,  you  oupl^t  to  have  F>etter  tlioughts."  **  Better  thoughts  I'* 
n-phed  the  convict,  '^  where  shall  I  get  them  ?'*  That  was  both  im 
ttptand  a  pregnant  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  pnsou  discipline, 
in  our  daVt  to  give  to  this  question  a  sjitisfactory  answer.  Ilenco 
thesnpi'eme  impoi-tance  of  this  whole  question  of  schools  and  educii- 
ti(Jii  ill  prisons. 

I  notice  with  regret  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  all  convicts 
rmifined  in  the  prison  during  the  piist  year.  The  authorities  are 
ntipfrtfully  referred,  for  some  thoughts  on  that  question,  to  what 
was  said  upon  it  in  my  report  on  the  penitentiary  of  Alabama.     The 
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hope  iseaniostly  entertained  ihiit  such  apiiblication  will  never  agfttn^ 

apiK>ar  in  the  reports  of  tiii>i  iostituiioii. 

b.  State  Prison  (Nottxii)  Miciiiojiii  City. 

The  last  point,  as  will  have  l»een  seen,  in  my  iiotit'e  of  the  IndiaTia 
state  prison  (ijionth),  la  a  reference  to  the  pnlilieation  of  the  nanii^  of  j 
coiivictH  in  the  mport  of  that  inwtitntioii.  Singularly  enough,  almost  I 
the  fii>it  tliiii'X  that  fell  under  my  eye  in  the  i-epoit  of  the  uorilh 
ern  prison  (whieh  I  hail  not  previously  ivnd),  was  the  following  par- 
Hgnipli  in  the  .sUitenient  of  the  diix^ctors  : 

In  mnking  hh  rc^port,  thv  warden  ha«  considt*rtid  it  b*itt«r  to  omit  the  tmme«»  of  Um 
convicts,  for  VflHoitN  ronsotis,  which  we  indornc,  ont^  of  the  stfongcsi,  |>crhttp»,  being 
th«  fiict  that  ft  Htmvvurs  no  pmfltnblo  purpose  (the  ftunie  fucts  iind  stntlntics  beiiif 
found  in  th*?  tulmhir  exhibit'*),  and  scrvi^K  as  an  ndvcrthvuivni  to  the  ptiblic  thai  tbost 
whone  nnmes  uppenr,  have  served  In  the  fjcmtf^nthiry  [  tjR^reby  wvftkeiiing:  the  IneeQ- 
tWes  to  hoiiettt  industry,  which  we  belluvu  uia^y  curry  with  them  when  discha.rgwi. 
From  our  limited  hiiercourse  with  the  men  confined  tn  this  priwu,  we  d*>  not  b^li^vs 
thivt  its  di8ci|i!ine  and  ttnchingN,  aa  Home  nsnert,  are  calcniiited  to  deepen  thirir  monl 
dcgradntion.  Thorc  ar«}  thoAe  whoid  chamctcrs  will  not  he  reformed  by  any  term 
of  service  here.  There  «re  yet  others,  whoiie  crimes  have  beeu  more  iheir  tuisfortuu^ 
than  A  wtiangneHS  voluntarily  to  vio1iit»  the  lawi.  To  sneh,  the  publication  of  thetr 
names  in  a  prison  report  will  doubllesit  prove  an  iixjnry,  which  policy  a»  well  ni 
huin  unity  die  tut  en  we  should  avoid. 

The^e  luv  the  wortls  of  the  warden,  reien'ed  to  la  the  alxivtt 

citation  : 

The  long  lint  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  prisoners  hon  been  omitted,  for 
the  reason  that  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  publish  »nrh  a  statement.  It  i«  an  injustice 
to  the  pritionera  to  publish  to  the  world  their  bhame.  thus  degradtng  their  relativei 
and  dcsccnduuts,  as  well  aa  themselves. 

The  repoit  for  1873  of  the  directoi-s,  warden^  chaplain  and  phy* 
mcian  of  this  prison  is  a  doeunient  whieh  must  make,  on  all  who 
read  it,  a  favorahle  iiiipression  as  iTgarda  the  ability*  fidelity,  and 
integrity  of  the  administration  to  whose  hands  it  is  at  pivseut  con- 
fided.    In  brief,  this  18  the  sum  of  tlie  report :  ■ 

1.  That  the  prison  Inis  paid  it^  way,  and  earned  a  smpliis  of  nearly 
$8,000j  whieli  Yvm\i  hiui  not  l>een  attained  by  a  paii>inionioiis  policy, 
but  fjy  a  judicious  and  economical  expenditure  of  money,  the  pris- 
onei^  having  been  comfort-ably  clothed,  well  fed,  and,  as  a  genenil 
thing,  contented  and  cheerful  : 

2,  That  the  siinitaiy  {^indition  of  the  prison  is  adiuirablo,  oiil 
one  death  tVom  natunil  causes  having  occun'ed  in  an  average  popu-' 
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htioQ  of  354  convicts  ;  the  ventilation  good  :  the  seweiiige  excellent ; 
Ihc  rlcnnlhiess  scrupulous ;  and  the  pri^ijuei-y  have  been  better  fed 
imuff  the  past  ytmv  tlmn  ut  any  time  pi-e%^ous.* 

3.  That  the  diijcipliiie  i»  mild  and  hiiiimnc  but  finn  and  vigorous^ 
the  ccnuluct  of  the  |>ri<oiU'i'8  hrivij^g  Weu  with  few  exceptions  good^ 
uid  the  rule:*  of  the  pri^tm  cai-efully  ol>.seiTed  : 

L  Tlnit  the  inider  officers  ai^,  for  the  inost  part,  men  in  w^honi  their 

^pt'iion^  may  and  do  rep*xse  full  conlideucc  ;  they  aix' of  t^Ufnl  moi^ 

ji|^Uogt  Aiid  of  gentk'niiudy  demeanor,  though  firm  in  their  dcahngs 

^1MBm9^  convicts ;   a  point,  as  tlie  dirtxifn-s  truly  m\\  of  gmvci^t 

importaiiice,  since  they  ai-e  in  coutiunal  contact  with  the  prisoner : 

5.  That  the  moml  stiite  of  the  pi*ison  wiis  never  better  or  more 
hopeful : 

S,  That  a  number  of  prii*onem  professed  conversion  during  the 
y«ir,  and  their  subseqUL-nt  conduct  htis  evinced  the  Hiucerity  of  the 
profession  and  the  geiniincncss  of  the  clmnge  wrought  upon 
tb^m:  and 

7.  That  the  prison  library  has  heen  i^plenished  by  a  pnix*hasc  of 
hoob  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $4n(K 

This  picture  may  lie  drawn  n  little  couhur  de  rose  by  the  partial 
han<lj»  which  pioduced  it ;  but  after  all  abatements  to  be  made  on 
i'lihat  si'ore,  theiv  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  good  work  is  done  at  the 
Ijenitentiaty'  of  Michigan  City.  It  oidy  ix^maiiii*  to  '*  go  on  unto 
jKTlection  ;•'  but  tliis  would  retjuire  action  by  the  state^  as  well  as  by 
the  piison  authorities.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  ytate  will 
not  be  derelict  to  its  duty. 

No  moiv  attention  appears  to  l>e  given  here  than  at  Jefferaonville 

the  mental  development  and  culture  of  the  prisoners. 


e.  Ikdiaha  Rkformatoey  Institction  foe  Wommn  and  Girm. 

This  is  at  onc^  a  prison  for  women  and  a  i-eformatory  for  girla 
It  niiiy  with  truth  be  pronounced  to  be  a  model  institution  under  a 
model  hca^h  Mre.  Sandi  J.  Smith,  an  English  Friend  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  is  the  superintendents  and  she 
is  aided  in  her  work  by  a  statf  of  heliK^i-s  likeminded  with  herself. 
As  already  stated,  it  is  a  kind  of  dual  establishment— including  an 


•Dr.  Hsmftelc.  liowoTer,  do«e  not  hesltmle  to  oritloiM,  on  oooa«Uw,  tm  tbo  fiiUowiag  pdjsaga 
&va  hi«  report  abows : 

l«anic«Uy  hope  yoar  honoruliJe  t>oard  will  not  delay  longer  In  prorldlug  efome  better  memni 
fer  hirillijjf  oar  bo^pic.il.  I  wund'l  nUn  recommt'Qd  that  some  arrang'enieiil:  be  effeotod,  whereby 
lie  taru  can  liit^  a  bettw  f  AcUUlea  for  liAtbios^  I  hAve  before  recommeaded  Uiftt  they  be  gi?en 
mitt  time  for  ihmt  porpoee. 
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ndnU  pf^riitftitiarv  and  n  juvoiijlo  roformatoiy,  ui  one.  As.  how^' 
the  two  lUX'  blrjidcd  in  I  la*  ivpoil^  it  will  In*  luater  in  thiw  ivviewj 
trciit  of  llie  whtjle  cstnblirtliinent  together  tlnui  to  inulerUike 
sf*purute  tlicni  imil  cou^sicler  eiich  in  the  place  that  would  Ins  given  ' 
it  hy  a  logit-al  di virion. 

IJi-yidea  the  fcitatr  of  officei-w,  the  iiigtitution  is  under  a  board 
iiiaimju:ei's,  who  are  aided  by  a  board  of  official  visitoi^.  The  rvpo 
of  the  nianiiirei-s  Lh  a  bnKine«y  dtK-nment  —  elear,  st^uniljle,  au 
important —but  of  little  genital  interest.  Jn  the  siiiM^rinteiideul 
rejx^it,  ^he  makes  this  intei'esthig  statement : 

On  receiving  the  appmiitinent,  tt'iith  of  sevt'uili  montti  ( July)^  I  vistttod  the  p©i 
tentiary  at  Detroit,  llif  bvUiT  Uy  nndvrnUmd  the  w<>iklng«  ui"  a  itiodcl  |irffW)Ti.  Ka 
shniUr  iustitutioiis  h;id  boon  vbiterS  in  Eughtnd ;  vet  the  Anicricnri  t*h;inteter  JIfc  a 
liaVits  ditfcr  «o  whlely,  1  thought  boat  to  buve  n  prectnletit  nt»ttr  our  iMd  of  opera(i< 
On  thti  dghlL'etiili,  wo  occupiod  Urn  uiillaishod  buildhi^.  tlit*  hotlor  to  superiJiki 
aomc  necesMry  chuiigos  imd  prepare  for  tho  Inniatcn. 

Tho  twolftli  of  lilfith  month  (Soptorubor),  the  reformatory  department  wns  open 
t4ikc'  two  prls  mii  of  juiU  na  thoy  could  be  more  jiroHtably  employod  cloaniig  the  n 
bij!ih  f>'om  thii  now  buihting.  The  prison  dopurtnient  opened  on  the  eighth  of  ten^ 
montii  (Ootohor),  with  seventeen  priaonera  received  frons  .Jofi'ersonville  ponitontUr 
Hccompfttiied  by  the  warden,  cbapliiiii  sind  matron,  all  of  whom  foured  wo  nhoML 
have  trouble,  vl»  the  m<*rul  ehanicterof  aoiiie  was  below  hope,  and  two  were  dangc 
ous.  Onr  that  great  triwl  was  the  «U|>pre88ing  of  tobacco .  Wbon  lohl  they  cmild  i 
ttBe  it  in  any  form,  gloom  and  sadness  settled  Hko  a  pall  upon  thorn  which  taxed 
our  tpgenuity  to  diitpeh  Our  superior  HccomnimliitioiiM  sAnk  in  nttor  insigaiflciixii 
iiud,  with  few  exceptions,  they  wished  then^selvios  buck  to  **  old  JofT!''  Wc  soon  f 
to  work,  having  roservod  washings  sewing  and  hnii»e«cleAiihig  for  tticm,  nnd  Hum 
our  rnleii  sieomed  hard,  they  liuve  compiled  more  willingly  and  cheerfully  than  ' 
lintieipAted.  Thoro  have  been  four  odded  t*)  the  number,  «nd  I  um  glad  to  state  th 
after  the  completion  of  the  laundry,  we  weio  able  to  procure  washing  to  keep  th 
oble  employed.     Sowing  and  knitting  have  boon  furniNhed  oihers. 

There  arc  twenty-ono  girls  in  tbo  reformatory.  t;i light  half  the  day  in  o  well  orgai 
ized  school,  the  other  ladf  devoted  to  cano-senting  chairs  and  housebold  dutioa 
rotation.  Some  of  the  girls  are  committed  for  larceny* or  incorrigible  conduct,  a 
the  change  In  some  of  Ihe  worst  Is  striking,  convincing  uii  that  many  of  ibewe  litt 
walfH  go  to  ruin  IVom  surrounding  eircumatance^.  Wc  regret  lo  Ihid  that  the  age 
tlfteon — is  preventing  a  large  nnmbor  from  entering  the  reformatory,  having  recoiv 
lottofH  iVoni  several  counties  niiiklng  the  Inquiry  what  8tof>s  to  take  to  comnill  gii 
over  fifteen,  and  stating  that  they  mi!»t  go  to  ruin  if  not  admitit*fj.  The  only  an»ii 
that  can  bo  given  Is  :  "  The  law  forbids."  and  the  girl  on  Ihe  Ijrink  of  ruin  is  robin 
of  the  care,  restraint,  education  and  proper  training  which  the  state  ha.%  *o  wis 
provided  for  her  rescue  j  and  our  expenses  are  necessarily  much  larger  In  proportl* 
to  care  fbr  a  ituall  family. 

Our  daily  religioui  exercises  have  been  greatly  blessed  ;  Sahhaih  school  enjoyd 
and  regular  services  on  th©  Sabbath  conducted  by  the  Yoting  Men^s  Christian  As 
Giaiion,  who  express  themselves  highly  gratified  at  the  apparent  change  fWim  week 
week  in  the  family ;  and  we  feel  that  it  Is  a  problem  no  U>nger  nnsvotved^  **  thai  t 
power  of  kiniluoss/'  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  U  suffloieat  to  «ut>due  the  muni  lion 
«aed*    A  library  is  much  needed. 
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I  Qtn  tbanlcfnllj  reconi  that  in  both  departments  I  am  aMisied  hj  earnest  Chrtstian 
«orUrt,  who  labor  fkithfully  for  the  temporal  and  apLrltoal  improvement  of  those 
iipdfT  tbeir  elmrge. 

The  whole  of  the  i-eport  of  the  board  of  riaitors,  which  is  signed 
by  ex-Groveriior  Baker  as  chairman,  m  most  interesting  and  Liistruc- 
live.    Room,  however,  can  be  made  only  for  the  following  extracts : 

It  WM  very  gmtifytng  to  those  menibera  of  the  board  of  visitors  who  had  seen  some 
«f  tlieto  same  women  in  the  prison  at  Jeflursonvilie,  to  observe  bow  greatly  their  eon- 
iliim  and  surroundinga  have  been  improved  by  the  transfer.  In  the  short  time  of 
iMitllia  three  months  they  seem,  judging  fVom  their  appearance  and  deportment,  to 
Ittn)  made  considerable  pmfresa  towards  the  regaining  of  their  own  self-respect, 
wbieh  b  the  first  step  in  the  reformation  of  their  lives  and  characters. 

Tbe  iinwomanly  vice  of  tobacco -smoking,  to  which  they  were  all  addicted  to 
etcen>  was  at  once  prohibited  on  their  admission  to  the  reformatory  j  and  although 
Dudl  omrmnnng  was  for  a  time  the  result,  tiie  prisoners  now  seem  to  be  reconciled 
tu  tkis  mensure  of  compulsory  reform,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  other 
TolQOtary  reforms  that  w^ill^  in  not  a  few  iustancci,  lead  to  a  restoration  of  an  effaced 
or  lost  womanhood.  The  cells  and  work-rooms  of  the  prisoners  are  comfortable  and 
veQ-Tentilatcd,  and  the  women  themselves  are  coast^ntly  nnder  the  influence  of  pure 
TomAnly  examples  and  the  bei«t  moral  and  religious  training  and  influence. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  prisoners  will,  with 
nch  sumiundi ngs  and  under  such  iufiueuces  as  are  now  affi}rdcd  them*  be  thoroughly 
rdbrmed  and  fitted  for  usef^iluess  m  the  world,  when  they  shall  have  regained  their 
fibcrty. 

It  IS  alre^idy  demonstrated  that  woman  is  competent  to  govern  the  depraved  and 
de^rale  of  her  own  sex  by  womanly  uRMKures  und  appliancesi  without  a  ri^^rt  to 
Iben^Dcous  means  which  are  general ly  suppofted  to  be  necesaary  in  pri»ons  governed 
\fj  men,  and  intended  wholly  or  chiefiy  for  male  convicts. 

There  are.  in  the  reformaUjry  department,  twenty-one  girls  whose  ages  range  from 
lea  tA  fourteen  years.  It  is  believed  that  ut  leant  four-fifths  of  these  can  be  completely 
TvibnDed  and  become  worthy  members  of  society  when  they  are  dischargeiK  A  part 
of  the  lime  of  each  girl  is  employed  in  the  school-roora  of  the  institution,  and  a  part 
dcfoted  to  industrial  pursuits ;  the  object  being  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
elmeiitary  education,  as  well  as  industrioua  bnbitST  to  every  inmate. 

The  institution  baa  been  too  recently  opened  to  say  much  about  practical  resultfl ; 
bat  that  Ur  wo  have  discovered  nothing  in  its  management  to  provoke  or  Justify 
eciiiitpe* 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  hoard  of  vieitors,  the  law  ahoutd  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
thi?  committal  of  girls  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  so  as  to  justify  their  det49n- 
tioQ  entil  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  not  sooner  reformed.  In  this  regard  a  reform*- 
Utj  for  girls  is  very  different  from  a  reformatory  for  boys.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
naoyboys  cannot  he  governed  in  a  reform  school  without  converting  it  into  a  prison, 
toil  thereby  destroying  ita  reformatory  character ;  but  with  girls  the  ease  is  far  dif- 
kftnU 


Ou  tlie  16th  of  JauuMry  of  this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  com- 
piay  with  Governor  Baker  and  the  Reverend  Mn  Birch^  of  Indian- 
apolis, of  spending  a  half   day  in  this  establishment.     On  recnr- 
ting  to  ray  jouniul  of  that  date,  I  find  this  rec^ord :  '•  In  the  atlter- 
20 
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noon,    I   vbited  unci    llioroiighly  inspot?k*d    the   Indiana   Ri*fi>nt 

atory  Institution  for  Women  sind  Gii"ls  in  this  city,  MiH  Saruli 
8ndlh,  iUi  KngliHli  Imly  uf  tlh'  di'iioiutnation  of  Friends,  lit  ti 
snpmntendcnt ;  and  a  most  adniirahle  ix^i^son  she  is.  The  iiu^^titl 
titMi,  in  both  dopitrtnR'nt^,  wiw  in  tho  Ui^t  mnditioii,  mul  the  nior 
ritnuj^spliere  delightfiiL  O  for  .such  i)i'i.son  ofticei"^  in  ;ill  our  |>en 
e^stuhlishnienls  I  Whiit  exeelleut  refonnatory  resullii  would  si)on  b 
seen  in  them  I " 

I  wiiM  so  impi^,ssed  liy  Mi's.  Smith '.s  couvoi'^ntion  and  manner  ani 
hy  what  I  .saw  of  her  manageuieiit»  th^it  I  syhstHjuently  adilrep*^ 
her  a  not«3,  ai^kiug  for  a  HUilenient  of  l*er  [jriueiplen  and  mcthcKli 
together  with  ihe  results  neeompli^hed  hy  them.  Her  reply  was  I 
these  words : 

IiTDiAifAPOLiii,  Mareh^  1874. 

Dm.  E.  C  Wi?ik9  :  Tho  statement  wliidli  yoti  Ask  concerning  the  *^  pHncipU 
metbmtii  and  rcjtnltH^'  of  tiiiH  inutkution  will  have  to  [h:  hi  cutidvnsed  form.  1 
henlth  is  not  vufBcient  fur  il  long  communiciitfon. 

1»  .PHnciples. — My  tlrst  principle  is  lovo  ^  making  n  piiioner  f<*<*l  that  ChHit  dli 
for  ^cr,  just  AJ  nincJi  a%  for  )ue.  The  second  h^  not  to  give  to  "the  self-tnmtJiltiii 
question^'  sucii  pmminunce  114  to  ignore  the  njorai  €iev;ilion  of  t|j«  prisont^r ;  but 
mitkij  her  reformation  tlie  great  object,  so  that,  on  returning  to  society,  she  mny  b4^ 
strength  to  resist  teniptntion,  and  be  better  prci»ared  to  care  for  berseir 

2,  MHhitds, — Conistant  per»ofiiil  oversight  by  t>llicerfi  who  have  largo  faith  In 
success  of  their  IrtUorw  \  speclftl  cnre  in  sickness* ;  little  acts  of  kindness,  evincfi 
Hymp^thy  for  them  ;  coramondAtion  and  onronnigeinent  for  thtt  faithf\il  discharge 
duty  ;  flrtimessand  steadiness  in  the  adnMniMtratlon  of  discipline  ;  prtfrnpt  panifihmei 
for  disobedience  by  conflnement  in  cell,  with  privation  of  social  privileges,  and  a  d| 
of  bread  and  water,  till  subdned  ;  regular  religious  uxerciRes  morning  and  evening 
prayer-meeting»  amongst  the  women  themselves ;  scnptnral  inslruetion,  9ccvl\ 
schools,  etcv  ;  and  (last  bnt  not  least)  the  heart -preaching  of  a  ftill  and  fk*ee  snlvatii 
by  ministers  who  feel  th»t  Christ  has  forgiven  theia,  and  who  know  how  to  feel  for  I 
falhn  and  unfortuimU. 

8,  Meftulis. — A  well  regnlattK!  family  ;  good  religious  inflncnce  ;  rules  wHlin] 
obeyed  ;  duties  cheer l\i II y  piTformed  j  little  punishment  necessarj"  ]  the  use  oftobaci 
dispensed  with,  and  the  cup  of  t^a  with  sugar  and  milk  ueeept«d  in  its  plaoe  ;  &nd 
statement  in  my  report  confirnjed,  that  '*  it  is  a  problem  no  longer  unsolved,  that  tl 
power  of  kiudness,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus^  will  subdue  the  most  hardened/' 

The  qtjestion  may  ariset  "Are  yoti  not  making  prison  life  I<k»  comfortable  f  No! 
indulgence  can  compenptate  tbr  the  loss  of  liberty.     A  puhioe  Ss  a  prison  to  the  m 
deprived  of  fheedom.    Our  institution  is  yet  in  ita  infancy,  but  the  rosultt,  thus  fi 
exceed  our  most  sanguine  expectation. 

The  power  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  remarkable,  so  that  as  girls  come  in,  we  c 
rely  U[>on  the  inmates  already  here  to  exertagowl  intlucnec  over  them.  The  pray< 
of  some  of  the  little  ontcaiits  would  warm  the  hearts  of  all  friends  of  reform.  Oi 
girl  of  twelve  thanked  her  heavenly  father  for  such  a  **  go«>d  home,*'  and  a  *■  nice  N 
and  blanket  all  to  myself  showing  that  a  comfortable  bed  wm  to  her  a  great  liuiuj 
Another,  often  years»  who,  on  her  arrival,  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the  very  «pi| 
of  evil^  was  soon  brought  under  conviction.  On  being  brought  for  punishment 
day »  and  asked  why  she  had  been  to  naughty,  she  promptly  replied,  ^*  I  forgot  to  pnf^ 
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8h«  I3i6ii  «&<!  thcr«  msL&ittly  fell  on  bcr  kncea,  and  in  the  most  touching  tones,  plen- 
ded  with  her  HcRveuly  Futher  to  forgive  her  sin  in  grieving  poor  Auntie,  who  did  not 
lllee  to  punisb  hat,  but  she  knows,  that  if  she  dou*t,  Thi.>u  wilt  punish  her  as  Thou 
tSi4£ti/*  '*  Heavenly  Fjither/^  she  contiuu&d,  '^  I  do  want  to  be  good,  but  Satun 
pijEeft  me  forget  so  soon.  He  puta  had  thoughts  iu  my  heiLrt.  Do  lei  them  out^  and 
pte  niT  nioiher  for  icacliing  me  such  bad  things.  Dear  Heavenly  Father,  what 
mid  I  do,  if  1  had  nut  Thee  to  go  to  f  I  should  have  gone  to  destruction  long,  long 
1^.    Do  hear  my  prayer  fbr  Jesus'  sake.    Amen/' 

10.  lotm. 

Tbe  biennial  report  of  Major  Craig^  warden  of  the  state  prison  at 
Fort  Muilisoti,  is  an  adminible  document,  evinciiiiT  th(3  ptissession  of 
rare  qualities  tor  the  ditMcult  work  which  he  hits  in  liiind.  He  is 
stilt  young  in  the  bnsini»88  of  prison-keeping ;  but  one  feels  that  no 
lijk  U  ineun-ed  in  predicting  that  if,  as  is  to  behopetl,  the  profession 
ii»  fortunate  enough  to  ix^tain  him,  not  many  ycai's  will  j>a&»  before  he 
will  wcupy  a  position  among  his  colleagues  at  once  conspicuous 
aud  eaviatile. 

The  points  deemed  worthy  of  sptn^ial  notice  will  l>e  taken  iu  tlie 
onier  in  which  they  occur  iu  the  warden  s  report.  The  fii-st  point 
]g  a  statement  relating  to  the  coiulition  of  criminality  in  the  state, 
Tvhicb  is  both  intei-esting  and  encouraging.  He  tells  ns  that  the 
pn'sent  numljer  of  convicts  iu  the  pri.^n,  sent  there  by  the  state 
courts^  is  213,  whereiis  two  years  agt>  the  nund*er  was  273  \  and  this 
Dutwithstauding  thei-e  has  lx*en,  within  that  i>eriod^  a  rapid  aud'large 
iucreifc^e  in  the  population  of  the  state. 

The  financial  exhibit  shows  that,  exclusive  of  the  admniistmtion, 
tile  labor  of  the  convicts,  though  let  to  contractoi's  at  forty  cents  a 
day,  hasi  met  all  exj>enses  and  left  a  handsome  surplus,  thus  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  whenever  fair  rates  shall  be  obtained  for  the 
prijson  labor,  tbe  cost  of  the  adininistratiou  as  well  as  the  keep  of 
the  priaoneiB  will,  in  like  manner,  be  mom  than  met  by  its  eam- 

The  exemplary  economy  with  which  appropriations  by  the  legis-* 
litiire  ai*€  expendeil  is  w^ell  illustrated  by  the  following  statement. 
An  appropriation  of  $6,(>00  had  been  made  for  the  puq>ose  of 
adding  a  second  stoi-y  and  a  new  roof  to  the  l>laclvsmith's  shop,  atid 
the  some  to  the  tbundry.  With  this  moderate  appropriation,  not 
only  were  thc*se  improvements  accomplished,  but  an  entirely  new 
shop,  of  consldenible  dimensions  and  two  stones  in  height,  was  con- 
structed fi-om  the  tbundatiotL  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  this  work  by  the  warden  : 
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As  Gbriaiiauriy  and  education  are  in  mmo  8en«o  liaiidtniiidH,  &nd  as  vice  and  Ignor* 
JiDce  ftro  twia  monsters.  I  am  couvtraiuod  to  umpluy  uU  tli<^  means  in  ray  |H>wur,  cotM 
iiBient  with  the  provisions  of  law,  to  add  to  thl^diicationof  tbc  convicts.    The*  grca4 
minority  of  them  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  tlio  very  liinited  fucHitics  offered  in  IhitI 
directiim.     Tlie  growing  Idea  of  eoiiipubgry  educurlion  nvtl^  «ipnii  ili«  theory  tluit  lh(i 
Blate  in  entitled  to  the  heat  capiicitiea  of  ijvery  citizen.     If  tlib  obligation  niny  justly  1 
bo  Imposed  upon  the  citiaen,  should  not  the  rule  bo  rocij»mcal  ?  If  ignorance*  f»  the  J 
parent  of  vice  and  criint%  is  not  the  state  under  strong  niornl  obtigJitioii  Uj  dtftsipAta ] 
the  ignorance  of  its  iuvohintary  wards  in  the  uso  of  the  best  niertui*  f     Of  the  Rl*2  con- 
victs received  iit  the  prison  during  the  twoye^rs  past,  46  could  neither  rend  nor  write  i| 
6  were  but  one  stej»  in  advance  of  tliift  condition  ;  51  wore  hut  pncirly  edncated  und 
properly  come  under  tbo  bead  of  uneducnted,  making  A  tol«l  of  113.     I  have  lut^ircd 
to  imprcM  the  prinoners  with  the  importance  to  thcm»  of  lottrning  all  they  well  can  m^ 
the  nso  of  the  limited  means  at  my  command  |  bavc  made  especial   endeavors  witlil 
those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  to  teach  botb^  to  the  end  that  they  might  comtno- 
nleate  with  their  relatives  while  in  prtton,  and  be  of  benotit  to  them  when  dischurged.  1 
In  the  great  majority  of  thosHj  cases  they  have  enibracod  the  opportunities  alfordcd, 
and  mitny  of  thcp.ie  who  could  neitlter  reud  nor  writ©  on  enterlnp;  the  prison  are  now  ' 
qualified  to  carry   on  ti>Jerab!y  intt'lligi^nt  rorrespondence  with  their  relativoa  atid 
IVienda  U>  the  extent  which  the  reguhitiouH  permit. 

Ho  pr*jp(>Hes  tltt^  estiiblislimciit  of  a  regular  prkou-8chool»  and 
argues  tliii8  in  support  of  tlie  propt^tiiLion  : 

The  Influence  for  good  upon  this  class  created  by  the  limited  education  which  tbo 
present  fflclli ties  have  eniiblod  them  to  acquire— an  inllnence  too  clenrly  doflnttd  U^ 
admit  a  doubt^ — constrains  me  to  recommend  to  your  Excellency  that  the  anlject  of 
increasing  tbe  facilities  for  educating  the  more  ignoruiit  r-las^es  of  prisoners  be 
pressed  upon  tbe  genenil  assembly*  That  the  cost  of  additinnal  facilities  nuiy  lie  ai 
low  as  iMifisible,  I  wiuild  suggest  that  a  competent  teaclier  in  the  pei-son  of  the  prison 
chaplain,  be  employed,  at  a  fair  salary,  to  devote  his  entire  attcniion  to  the  convicts 
In  both  of  these  capacities.  And  ftir  economic  rewsons  I  suggest  that  tbe  cbapel, 
alrendy  well  seated  and  bnt  a  short  distance  from  the  cell  house,  be  used  a»  a  scbnoU 
roomj  instead  of  building  a  school-room  ilb  recommended  by  my  predeceaaor,  Ciaiaei 
of  these  more  ignorant  onei  to  the  number  of  25  or  40  each,  could  readily  be  amttigvdf 
and  taught  each  third  evening  of  the  week,  aay,  in  rotation.  By  this  means  they 
could  not  only  be  fitted  in  a  considerable  degree  Ibr  tbe  higher  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship when  tlieir  terms  of  aentence  shall  have  expired,  but  their  minds  while  in  prison 
would,  in  a  large  measure,  be  diveii+Hl  from  the  stolid  bromling  <»ver  their  hard  fate, 
which  idleness  niiturntly  i«nggef4ts.  Such  a  sclux*!,  together  with  tbe  Sabbath  »ch<iol 
and  libra ry,  I  have  no  doubt  would  he  highly  heneflcial  to  the  convicts,  to  the  dijicip- 
line,  and  to  the  state  and  society  when  the  prisoners  are  roleasefl.  I  earnestly  hopCt 
therefore,  tbiit  the  geneml  afwembly  will  give  just  conslderution  to  thia  imf>nrtan(  | 
motter^  and  make  an  appropriation  of  $1*000  to  f  1,200  per  annum  at  salary  for  ebi^- 
laln  and  teacher. 


The  witidoiii  of  the  su<r<ifcHtii>ii  a.^  to  the  use  of  the  chapo!  for  a  ' 
school- rooiit  18  opoii  to  grave  ilouht.  Two  constdenitions  oppoeaj 
theuisidve.s  to  siwh  uii  arniiigeTiieiit.  1,  The  customary  use?  of 
place  of  tUviiie  woivihip  for  seeuiiir  piiiposes^ — even  fur  so  high  aal 
cud  m  ediicntitJir— Oitiiitot  fml  to  ddniet,  in  some  deirree,  from  llioi 
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tfacinecl  as5CK*iiitiaus  coiiniTtcd  with  it,  aud  so  to  wc;iken  its  power  as 

a  strictly  ivligioiis  ao^ciit     2.  A  chajiel  can  hardly  l»e  so  provided 

with  dfsks,  hliK'kl>oard8,  maps,  globe-^,  and  other  modem  applimiccft 

for  the  inofet  effective  t^arhiiif?,  as  to  afford  the  best  lacilities  for  st^hool 

work.     Undoiihtedly  the  cl^apt^l  is  far  better  than  no  place  at  all  for 

such  work,  and  may  well  ix»  employed  while  await insr  snix^rior  accom- 

modHtiotid ;   but  let  it  lie  reganied  as  merely  provisional,  aod  never 

ae  the  permanent  home  of  the  pimjn  school. 

The  Major  thus  six?aks  of  the  pnson  libmiy  : 

Amoag  other  incentives  to  good  order  is  the  prison  libmrjr.  The  convicts  able  to 
icid  »re  urgently  rccotumended  f\rom  time  to  time  to  employ  much  of  their  otberwiM 
t^  time  in  reading  the  books  found  in  the  library^  of  which  there  are  some  sixteea 
Incdrcd  volumes,  Th^s  number  might  be  considerably  increased  with  gre&t  profit  to 
tbe  prisoners  ind  advantage  to  the  fm>rale  of  the  institution. 

The  folio wiug  paragi-aph  exhibits,  in  a  geneml  way^  the  dietary 
of  the  prison,  and  sets  forth,  iii  veiy  specific  phiuse,  the  warden'** 
view  of  its  moml  aud  physical  beuefita  ; 

Still  another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant,  agency  in  keeping  the  discipline 
benlthfal  and  eflicacious.  is  the  unvarying  wholeaomeiicss  of  the  food  of  the  prisonora. 
ThHr  labor  is  continuous  ;  their  involuntary  and  unpaid  serviltide,  together  with  their 
leikettons  upon  the  ttituation  they  occupy,  all  unite  in  making  strong  drafU  upon 
thfiir  Titaruy.  That  their  physical  power  may  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
*'b*rd  ittlxir*'  imjiosed  upon  them  by  the  law,  I  am  especially  ttoliciious  about  their 
hid.  The  best  only  of  the  kinds  of  food  used  in  the  prison  are  purchaaed,  in  the 
bditf  thai  the  use  of  inferior  qualities^  however  cheap  iu  price,  is  al  once  a  falac  and 
iiiibaiiuut  economy.  Good^  wholesome  beef  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  meat 
4id;  yet  pork  is  liberaHy  supplied.  Occasionally  fish  is  supplied,  and  on  the  holi- 
dajs,  chickens,  sweet  bread,  and  some  other  extras  are  fumrsbed.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  it  mitat  be  of  tlie  best  quality  obtainable  in  the  market. 

Major  Craig  is  in  accord  with  all  other  prison  w^ardens  on  the 
excellent  effect  of  the  law  which  eual>les  prisoners  to  shorten  their 
terujs  of  impiminnient  by  gCMxl  conduct  and  industiT  ;  in  other 
wanK  to  piin  a  niucb  coveted  gotKl  through  their  own  exertions — 
a  principle  which  ought  to  have — and  one  of  these  days  w411  have— 
»  much  hit>{ider  application  than  it  has  at  present  in  our  prison 
adminiiitration.     This  is  what  he  says  of  it : 

The  diminution  of  their  sentences  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct^  provided  by  law, 
hi  one  of  the  most  succesjuful  iigenciej  in  presemng  good  order  and  unque^^tioning 
abedience  lo  prison  regulations.  This  *' good  time"  statute  in  a  most  powerful  and 
happy  clement  of  discipliue^ — the  reward  for  well-doing  being  found  in  both  the  dimt> 
niiclon  of  their  terms  of  sentence  and  their  consciousness  of  good  behavior.  In  the 
eperatioQ  o(  this  iuWj  forty-two  days  of  the  ftrst  year  are  tikeu  from  the  seutenc^i, 
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and  forty -eight  fl-om  each  fnibseqiient  y^r.  So  atrong  an  mcenlivo  to  gocMl  behavior  4 
is  this  rewarding  statute^  that  more  than  ninety-niiio  hiiutlredlha  of  the  coQVict«  aro  J 
itH  b«3neficKaHes. 

Tlie  miixiimmi  rethu'tion  here  k  trwi  gmalL  Tim  would  cnuble 
u  conviet,  be  litem: tnl  to  twenty  years'  inij>ri!<oiimLnit,  to  bborteu  tluit 
term  by  only  two  yeui"8t  lour  inoiiths  uiid  ti'ii  diiys  ;  wheretus  the  k%v 
of  New  York  permits  i?uch  a  prisouer  to  work  off  fully  oue-thii'd  uf 
his  iiiipriKtHntit'iit.  Tlie  coimiiutatioii  act  of  tluit  .stiitc  lK*giii«  with 
n  inoik^nitc  ik*iUietioii,  hut  gmdually  incnnysin*  it  in  propoilian  to 
the  length  of  the  sentenec  upon  the  principle  which  is  both  rational 
and  ji^T  that  he  who  oonforniH  to  rule  for  iin  entire  year  is  eiititlcil 
to  a  gn^uter  proportional  credit  than  he  wh**  only  so  confoi'ms  for  li 
single  day  ;  and  a  Jhr(ion\  twenty  years  of  unvarying  olK>dicnce  shotiM 
entitle  the  pemon  wlio  renders  it  to  a  miieh  higher  degree  of  ci^it 
than  a  single  year  of  .sueh  obedience  would,  Jt  wiu^  Honitio  S<.'y- 
nionr  whoso  just  and  sagacious  mind  wuh  the  tii-^t  to  formulate  this, 
principle,  and  whose  great  influence  as  governor  of  New  York, 
enabled  him  to  cause  it  to  b<3  incorponited  mto  the  legislation  of 
that  state. 

Tho  following  statenieat  jshows  u  usage  in  the  Iowa  peuiteatiary 
as  wise  as  it  is  humane :  , 

Every  oonvfct  is  infortned  tbjit  he  }t  At  perfect  liberty  to  prefer  compliiint  agatnrt 

any  of  the  guards,  foremen,  coDtmctors,  or  other  person  about  the  prison  ;  and  iKut 
their  grievances,  if  any  they  huve^  will  be  promptly  conutclerLMJ  and  redresied.  But 
thtii  fkr,  owing  to  the  excellent  iind  kindly  diacipline^  very  few  coruplaintn  have  been 
tuftde  ;  and  in  these  few  instances  all  the  reparation  possible  haB  been  pronjptly  ten* 
dered,  and  careful  provision  made  agninsi  fiirthor  cause. 

On  the  subjwt  of  prison  labor  the  following  sentences  are  clipped 
from  the  report :  | 

There  is  now  little  quoatlon  that^  in  priaonfl  of  tbi»  size  and  population,  the  lyatem 
of  contract  labor  is  the  best.     The  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  convict  labor  are  e|ii«>-  . 
where  given  in  thU  report,  and  attention  h  directed  thereto.     As  a  system,  1  deem  ' 
the  present  plan  as  V>*^7  perhaps,  as  can  be  devised.     No  serioua  disadvantagea  h^ve 
thus  far  been  apparent. 

How  widely  this  view  diflei's  from  the  opinion  of  the  underHignedi 
will  be  understood  by  all  who  have  read  the  preceding  portion  of  ^ 
this  report.  No  doubt  the  system  k  nmch  more  manageable  au4  * 
therefore  let^  ohjecti4>nable,  in  a  8mall  than  in  a  large  prison  ;  but 
this  is  a  consideration  which  belongs  to  what  is  accidental  in  it,  uiid^ 
not  to  what  is  inheixint  and  essential.     Of  course,  where  the  adniiuis- 
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tratioii  of  a  pnsou  is  subject  tci  all  the  vicissitudes  and  fluctuatious 
of  political  parties,  aucce^^ful  niauiigerneiit  of  it^  labor  by  the  state, 
that  is,  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison^  h  out  af  the  qut'stioii  ;  and 
w&  mudt  do  the  !>€st  we  cim  for  the  uioral  reforniation  of  the 
itmmtes  m  spite  of  the  coutract  sy^teru.  But  where  the  head  of  a 
priaon  holds  his  office  by  a  good-behavior  teuure — luul  uo  other 
ought  to  be  admissible— ^the  case  is  altogether  ditfereut.  There  is  no 
Qiore  reason  why  such  a  head,  supposinsr  him  to  be  conij^etent,  should 
^^il  to  manage  successfully  both  the  labor  and  discipline  of  his 
^Hfcal>lishuieut,  than  there  is  why  tbe  Cheney  Brotheiu  of  Huitford, 
murt  fail  in  the  attempt  to  ciniibine  the  conduct  of  their  vast  silk 
tnanufactory,  as  a  business  concern^  with  the  moral  administration 
of  a  population  several  times  m  largo  as  the  {x»pulatious  of  most 
of  our  state  prisons.  Yet  these  gentlemen  have  succeeded  at  in 
once  building  up  one  of  the  grandest  business  enteq^rises  of  the 
jiw,  and  in  orgimizing  and  iuter^x'net rating  with  the  spirit  of  order, 
economy,  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue  one  of  thi*  iH»blest  coni- 
inunities  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  sanitary  and  medical  department  of  the  prison  appears  to  be 
dmirably  conducted  by  Dr.  Hotl'uieisler ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wt)odwai*d  and  Reynolds,  wlio  are  presumed  to  Ije  i>astoi^  of 
churches  at  Foil  Madison,  appear  to  he  faithful  and  afjealcais  m  con- 
ducting the  public  woi-ship  of  the  institution.  At  the  siuuf*  time,  one 
caaiK»t  but  concur  iu  the  wisdom  of  tlie  wnrdenV  retonuuendation 
tbat  ft  competent  gentleman  Ik*  placed  in  the  pernuuient  position  of 
ebpliiin  and  teacher,  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
religious  and  si*holastic  instnjclion  and  ti'aining. 

Governor  Carpc^nter,  in  a  few  apt  and  vigorous  paragraphs  of  his 
messHge,  strongly  continus  all  ^hut  Major  Craig  hit^  said  in  his 
report.  He  thus  sjieiiks  of  the  Bnltimore  Prison  Refonn  Congit"^, 
uimI  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  conferences  : 

Tbe  wtrdett  has  stated  the  fact  of  bi»  apiK>mtiiient  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
PniQii  Congress,  and  haa  detaikH!  to  somo  extent  the  proceedings  of  that  conventkm, 
iowhirh  he  was  a  partfcipflnt.  This  convention  was  componed  of  gentlemen,  many 
o(  whom  bad  not  only  had  valuable  experience  in  the  direction  and  control  of  con- 
Tiet«r  l^ut  aJfto  of  humane  men  who  had  made  the  mattt-r  of  prison  discipline  a  sub- 
ject of  thought  and  study  for  years.  It  seemed  to  me  thiit,  when  the  public  mind  waa 
twile  to  the  question  of  how  best  to  conduct  prij*on  discipline  80  ns  not  only  to  pro- 
tect toetety  hot  to  make  it  educational  and  reformatory  as  well  flu  exemplary.  Iowa 
duwid  knd  encouragement  to  this  spirit  of  progress  by  proper  representation  in  con- 
notions  called  to  promote  it.  and  that  she  should  have  the  benefit  in  her  own  prisons 
of  all  wUio  miggeations  made  at  these  conventions.  It  wuii  therefore  fjjjitilVing  to  me 
thd Major  Crm!g*accept<*d  the  commission  and  aftended  the  convention. 
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Mitjor  Cruig^  him^'lf  bears  tbU  honorable  tx*8timony  in  favor  < 
tlie  meeting  at  Baltimoro,  unci  niakr*^  ihLs  grairiVing  ackiiowledg- 
mt^iit  of  the  btiieiit  whicii  lua  hiid  pei*soimlly  derived  froui  itis  deUl>j 
erutions  : 

On  the  9tli  of  JnnuAry,  1878,  I  wiui  comrniAAioned  by  the  govenior  to  Attend  tbol 
Nfttionnl  Prison  Keforin  Congress,  held  in  Baltimore  during  that  month.     Nearly  aTtj 
tlie  slatcsi  of  the  Union  mni  delegates  to  this  congresa,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  inoAt  eminent   phiknthropLtitd  and  ttHtesmen  of  the  country.     Able  pafMsnt  audi 
otsuiya  were  read  before  the  ctvngress  ;  conferences  between  many  wardens  of  the  vari-  , 
ou«  Atatea  were  had,  at  wnich  there  was  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  on  enl^ccti 
appertaining  to  prison  discipline  and  kindred  topics ;  much  statis^iical  inte1ligeuc«  ^ 
wan  promulgated  ;  and  during  the  session  of  a  week  I  received  ranch  valmible  tnfbr* 
matiun,  by  which  I  have  been  greutly  atded  in  tbc  manngemcnl  of  tbii  prison,  and  to  ; 
which  I  ascribe  much  of  the  success  that  hiu  attended  the  adminiatratiou  of  its  aJTairt'l 
for  the  year  past. 

A  seoond  strito  penitentiary  hag  recently  been  e.stiiblished  at  Ana- 
mom,  Jone*i  county^  but  no  ix'tumti  fioni  it  have  come  to  band,  und 
the  bare  «tatenieiit  that  such  an  institution  ha^  Ijeen  organized  h  altj 
the  information  tbat  can  l>e  *i^iven  concerning  it  in  this  n*port 

ti 
IL  Kmisas, 

The  documents  at  hiind  for  eonsnltiition  in  Uic  prepanition  of  a 
review  of  penit^iitiaiy  matti^i'H  in  KaiiHati  aii; :  L  The  aiuund  nH«. 
sage  of  the  ti^oveiiior.  2,  The  annual  ^statements,  bound  up  in  ot»e 
pamphlet,  of  the  diiTctor8,  wardeUi  cliaplain,  phyHician,  aivhitei't, 
and  clerk  of  the  penitentiary,  3.  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioner  on  Public  Inntitntions, 

The  repoils  of  the  dirw 'tor's  and  wardeUt  and  ihom  parts  of  the 
Governor^e  message  and  the  i*e|>ort  of  the  commissioner8  od  pub]ic 
institution*^  wliieli  relate  to  the  penitentiary,  ai-e  lar«rely  taken  up 
with  the  qiiestitni  of  prison  lalior.  The  lai>or  of  the  Kan^t^  prison, 
except  tbat  i>ait  of  it  which  is  employed  ou  the  erection  of  the 
prison  building»,  is  evidently  in  a  most  unsjitisfactoiy  cotidittaD* 
The  statute  c^M^atrnfif  the  i^cnitentiaiTt  if  it  does  not  enacti  very 
cleaiiy  implies,  tbat  the  st^ite,  or  tlli^  institution  its  anient  of  the  stata, 
is  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  tbe  lalxir  of  the  establishment ;  for, 
in  defining:  tbe  duties  of  the  warden,  the  act  declares  that,  among 
them Js tbe  duty  ''  to  snixTtnteud  the  maimfjicturinfi^  and  fnet»hanical 
husiue^s  tbat  luay  Ix^  carried  on  pui>iuaut  to  law  within  tbe  penit4*th 
tiary,  to  receive  tbe  aiticles  manufnt  tm*ed,  and  to  ^11  ami  di/fpom  of 
the  same  for  the  licnefit  of  the  Maft\"'  Obviously,  this  is  a  viiiml 
prohibition  of  the  contract  sy-^tem   m  that  prij^n  and 
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to  the  atilhorities  to  direct  and  utilize,  iu  the  public  interest,  the 

lubor  of  its  inmates.     Yet  in  spite  of  this  explicit  provision  uf  law, 

Ube  labor  of  the  convicts  has  been  n^peiitedly  let  to  contractors  for  a 

period  of  five  years,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  latter,  for  the  unpi-e- 

lented  temi  of  fifteen  yeuiis.     Even  st>  late  as  the  15th  of  October 

hiils  weR^  o[x?iied   ftir  the  labor  (or  a  term  of  tifteeu  }'eHl■^i,  if 

el^red  for  so  long  a  tinie.     Thei»e  }»idg  weiv  received  in  response  to 

proposals,    previomly  adveitised    in  the  i>apen§  of  three  states — 

Kun«<is,  MisBiOuri,  and  Illinois  ;  and  this,  despite  an  otticial  opinion 

of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,   addre^ed  to  ihe  wanlen   uf 

lie  penitentiarj^  under  date  of  the  30th  of  March,  seven  months 

previously,  to  the  etlk't  that  he  *'ha<l  looked  in  vain  for  any  8uch 

jiower  in  the  law/'  meaning  the  power  to  Ciaitnict  the  hilmr  of  the 

convicts  to  outside  pailies,  adding  that  *^  sniidi vision  sixtli  of  section 

deren  seems  expwssly  to  pmhibit  it" 

The  labor  question  at  the  Kansii^  state  penitentiarj',  excluding,  as 
iTtiAtter  of  coui*8e,    that  employ  oil   on  stMe    account,    appeal's   to 
stand,  suhfet'intialh  T  as  follows  :     On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1873,  a 
contract  was  enten^d  into  between  the  warden  of  the  pnson  and  the 
Kiaisas  Wagon  Company,  compoc?cd  of  J.  B.  McAfee.  N.  J.  Water- 
man, S»  L.  North,  and  othei-s.  inio  which  firm  was  afterward  admit- 
ted as  a  paitner,  the  Hon.  A,  Caldwell.     By  this   instnmicnt  sixty 
ttjufit'ts  weiT  hireil  to  the  said  wajron  ccmipjuiy  at  a  ]x^r  diem  of 
jixty  cents,  mid   us  nniny  sliup- runnel's  as  might  be  nccdctl   at   tifty 
oaits*  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  nuiyber  of  convicts  on  the 
contract  to  2UU,  five  years  being  specifically  named  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conti-act,  with  the  (»ption  granted   to  the  contractoi^  of 
making  the  term  fifteen  yeai^.     By  the  terms  of  the  agi-eement,  the 
Harden  was  simply  to  furnish  sutlicicnt  shop  room  to  work  the  piis- 
on«»r8  to  advantage,  while   the  comiJJiny  bound   itself  to  keep  the 
shops  properly  warmed   in  cold  weatiier,  and   to  furnUh.  at  ita  own 
OEfienae,  all  material,  tools,  imjdements,  nifichinms  Ibi'eoicn,  and 
tmde  iustructtu's.     It  Wfus  finllier  sii|jnhit<*d  thiit  neither  the  warden 
wr tfte  legitlatiav{\)  should  have   the  right,  during  the  existence  of 
the  contmct,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  tifteen  year's  if  the  contnictora 
chfBe  to   make  it  so  long,  to  increase  the  piiee  of  the   labor  or 
divert  it   to  the  use  of  other  parties.     An  iidditioual    pact  wtts,  that 
the  wimpauy  should   have  the   riglit  to   miiud   the  contra<.'t  at  aiiy 
time,  liy  giving  ninety  days'  notice  to  that  ctiect,  while  no  such  priv- 
iU^  was  reserved  to  the  state,  which  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
Ibe  car  of  the  company*     These'  pri>visions  will  be  conceded  to  have 
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been»  to  my  the  leasts  suflFicieiitly  libeml  to  tho  coiitractora;  and  I 
fear  that  it  will  Ir*  looked  upon  iia  Hornetliiii^  of  a  stretch  of  power 
on  thr!  pint  of  the  prison  aiUhontit'6  to  Unvv  iiiiflei'takc*ii  to  liind  tho 
legislatiu'e  to  a  certaui  Ihio  of  action  toward  a  private  manufiwttiririg 
tinn  for  littwii  yeai^,  without  any  sprcitio  or  (*yvn  np\mtvnt  frnirjt 
of  such  power,  or  any  iiitiiitatioii  that  the?  n^triction  would  b© , 
act'cptahle  to  that  Ixidy; 

The  sulisequent  hintoiy  of  this  contract  and  of  the  action  of  the] 
contnictoi^  under  it  Is  both  curious  and  irLstructive*     ThtM^ontract,  1 
as  has  been  tKu'd,  wim  signed   on  the  7th   day  of  March,  1873.     On  i 
the  6th  of  May,  the  wagon  cotiipaiiy  a^ked  that  uiklitionnl  shop- 
room  be  provided,,  pTOmisini]:  to  take  prisonei^s  enough  to   fill  it  ;j 
and  the  director  promptly  ordei-od  an  eniar«![f^nn"nt  of  the  shojift  Wi 
double  their  then  eapca^Mty.      On   the  4th  of  Juue^   Mr.   McAfei 
appean^d  before  the  board  in  behrdf  of  the  company,  and  i-equeste 
them  to  purchase  a  boiler  and  enjrine   to  be  ased   in  the    wagoiil 
8lK)|}a     Without  denuu'the  board  accwled  to  thits  request  mid  made  I 
the  purchase  m  desired,  at  a  cost  of  J3,95D.     Such  quick  ccnnir| 
plaif^uice  was  truly  niarvelou^s,  considering  that  the  contract  cnllefl 
for  no  outlay  for  such  a  purpose  but.  quite  the  contrary,  required 
nil  machine}*}/  to  \w  pro\nded  by  the  contnictors, 

Kncoumged.  no  doubt»  by  this  easy  success,  the  membera  of  the 
firm  api>eait»d  in  a  body  before  the  boanl  at  \U  .stated  nu'cting,  July 
3,  with  two  trivial  requests  which  wei-e  promptly  granted,  ami  also 
with  three  of  a  grave*  chanicter,  a  compliance  with  which  would 
have  absorbed  a  considerable  part,  if  n<»t  the  whole,  of  the  income  | 
to  \m  received  by  the  state  as  the  fruit  of  the  contriict.  The  j^etitioii 
embraced  the  following  points*,  viz. :  L  To  build  a  switc^h  [several 
miles  in  lengt^h]  from  the  Kan^a«  Pacific  Railway  to  the  i>enit^ntiarj\ 
2.  To  agree  that  ten  full  houi'H  be  considered  a  day's  woi-k,  3,  To 
furnish  the  power  to  run  all  the  machinery  Uiia*ssary  to  caiTV'  on 
the  work  tt)  be  done  under  the  couti-act.  Thejse  requests  werafl 
denied  ;  fiut  the  directors  promised  to  8c»e  w^icther  they  could  not 
iuduce  the  railway  company  to  build  the  switclj.  When  the  boai'd 
again  niet»  August  6th »  the  same  pensons  appeared  a  second  time 
before  the  body  with  the  rejected  proixi^itions,  and  strcimously  urg^ 
their  acceptance.  The  dinTtors  promised  to  again  take  the  matter 
into  considcnition,  but  adjourned  over  till  the  next  day  for  that  pur^ 
poea  With  haughty  impatience,  and  acting  m  if  they  had  been 
mai?ters5  instead  of  suitors,  the  contractoi's  instantly  issued  this  impe-*! 
rial  ukase : 
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In  tceordance  with  the  proviisions  of  the  contruct  of  March  7,  1873.  we  hereby  give 
notice  tiuit  our  contract  will  cease  at  the  txpirutiou  ofnioety  days  from  this  fifth  (Liy 
of  Attfust,  1873. 

(Signed;        KANSAS  WAGON  CO. 

With  a  meekiictss  which  woiikl  lie  aniuziut^,  if  it  did  not  give  rise 
to  the  sjui-mi8e  thut  ihvy  knew  thij^  movcmeiit  to  he  mei^ly  aii  uiit- 
^nrst  of  petulance  and  a  ridiciitotis  sLauii  the  directoi's  gave  the 
(fholt^  of  the  next  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  eoatractors'  appli- 
ciitioii,  and  then,  without  coming  to  a  concluisioii,  laid  it  over  to  the 
next  R'lruhir  meeting.  When  tlic  l>oard  met,  on  tlie  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, it  decided  not  to  accept  the  modilication  of  the  coutiiict 
Jemuiided  by  the  (irm,  and  directed  the  warden  h»  advertise  for 
proposals  for  the  s^urplus  prison  labor,  to  be  opened  Octol>er  15, 
1873.  This  action  certainly  j^ecms  a  little  ivniarkable,  when  viewed 
iij  uaunection  with  the  fi*llovving  decisive  huiguage  of  the  attorney- 
gtncral  of  the  state,  employed  liy  him  in  reply  to  a  request  for  his 
ofici;*!  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  contract  made  with  thy 
KausttB  Wagon  Company : 

Tbe  !efisUlur«  h«fl  never,  in  any  way,  waived  its  right  to  completely  change  the 
irbole  penitentiary  system  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  a  change  nmy  he  ncccsssirj^ ; 
•fid  jet,  in  article  16  of  the  contract,  you  Mipubte  thiit  lire  legiskture  shuU  not  have 
Ihepgirer  for  the  next  ftve  years  (or  fillcen  at  the  option  of  the  contractors)  to  make 
xD^chiDge  "  which  shall  diiniuisb  or  increase  the  price  of  said  hibor  as  fixed  herein^ 
nor  divert,  for  the  use  of  others,  hy  contract  or  oiberwijie,  the  labor  of  said  convicts, 
10  w  to  deprive  Mid  parties  of  the  second  part  of  the  same  under  and  during  the 
ui&teDce  of  this  contract,"  I  am  satisfied  tliat  there  is  nothing  tn  the  hiws  of  thia 
lUk  which,  directly  or  by  implication,  would  bind  the  state  to  make  good  sach  a 
^tmrt ;  And  I  am,  therefore,  reluctantly  constrained  to  suy  that  such  a  contract  \b 

The  proposals  for  new  contracts  for  the  prison  labor  were  exten- 
linAy  advertist^d  for  more  than  a  month  {m  l>efore  stated)  in  Kansas, 
Uiciois  juid  Missouri.  The  financial  panic  was  then  at  its  height ; 
and  for  thtt  or  some  other  rea^>n,  only  three  bids  were  received. 
On  opening  them,  it  appeared  that  two  were  liy  diffiTcnt  memiiers 
of  th*  Kansas  AV'agon  Company,  and  the  third  l>y  J*  L.  Alxn-nathy. 
Th«.re  aire  some  remitrkalile  coincidences  in  these  bids.  For  instance ; 
They  all  olTered  extremely  low  terms  for  the  labor — thirty  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  day,  to  liegin  w^ith — Abeniathy  limiting  his  rate  to 
thirty-five  cents  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  coutmct  asked,  and 
the  other  two  parties  advancing  the  rates  so  as  to  make  them  sixty 
miid  for  the  last  tive  years,  in  case  the  contract  should  !>e  for  tif* 
t«eii.    They  all    insisted   on   having  only   long-tenn   meii^   luid  all 
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deiiinndetl  that  motive  power  to  pnipel  the  nmchmerj^  be  ftiiTiisbi 
by  tht'  slute,  Mr.  Noilli  of  the  wagon  eoiiipjiny,  one  of  the  tbi 
l>i<hlei>i,  made  it  a  condition  of  his  hid  that  ten  Louit?  of  actual  lah 
alioiild  alone  he  eoiuited  a  day's  work,  juldiaig  additional  oxactioi 
liii  follows : 

The  stjitc  io  |irovido  all  necessary  shtj|i-room,  nil  timin  shafYmg^  the  blower  and 
noci'ssary  tubing  or  pi|ieii  leading  tt>  tlie  f*jkrgeB  ;  to  beat  the  shops  ;  to  AiniiBb  all  tiec( 
ninnerif.  not  exceeding  one  for  each  tcti  men  emtiloyed,  nnd  all  neceasaty  moil 
power  ;  to  grade  and  tie  Uie  track  tmm  railroad  to  ahopA  and  to  uao  beat  endeavors 
have  railroad  company  irun  it.  I  am  io  hav«  ejccluftive  privilege  to  tuanufacti 
wagons  and  carHuges  of  all  kinds,  curs, and  furniture;  to  have  the  reAiaal  of  i 
snr[»his  lubor  over  two  hundred  men  for  any  kind  uf  manufacture,  when  not  tie«di 
by  the  slate,  1  reserve  the  right  to  throw  up  the  contract  at  expiration  of  tlr«t 
by  giviug  Mixty  days'  previouN  notice  ;  und  mt  auy  future  time  by  giving  three  muotJ 
iioiice.  1  shall  not  be  required  to  employ  in  iliopg  any  meu-wboae  i^rm  of  fterdeot 
leas  than  tluee  years. 

For  all  thi.^  he  ofteivs  thirty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  tinst  yeai 
forty  for  the  next  two  ;  forty  five  for  the  eiwtiing  seven  ;  and  abd 
for  tlie  rctnaining  five.  It  h^  cnnoiin  to  eoDipare  these  tenns  wi| 
those  otiereil  by  two  otiier  nietnherss  the  wii^on  company, — Mi%«i| 
Waterman  k  Caldwell^  viz.  :  tliirty  eent8  for  the  firwt  two  yearn 
thirty-five,  foiiy»  forty-five,  und  fifty  for  fonr  successive  divisions 
time,  each  of  two  years'  durutit^n  ;  and  sixty  ft>r  the  last  five  ye4fcll 
The  remaining  portion  of  Waterman  ^  CaldweiriS  bid  is  exceel 
ingly  6li[>8hod.  There  is  not  a  wonl  in  it  of  ten  houm  fur  a  daji 
Wi>rk,  nor  a  single  one  of  the  minute  and  extraordinary  conditic 
recitetl  in  the  Ind  of  tlie  other  menilxn'  i>f  tlic  firm,  but  4*imply 
general  statement  tlial  det4tils  shoidd  l>e  determined  when  the  cQ| 
tract  was  made.  Upon  t!te  whole,  the  presumption  is  that  Wat 
man  &  Caltl well's  bid  ^\im  not  a  serious  proposal,  but  u  sham,  a 
that  there  was  an  undei^tanding  between  the  three  memljei's  of  ti 
Jirni  by  whom  the  two  bitls  wvrv  put  in.  There  is  a  suspicion  thi 
Abernathy  was  also  in  collusion  ;  but  this  is  not  so  clear. 

The  ^Miard  of  directoj-s  ap|)ear  to  have  Ikhhi  stunnetl  by  what  tlf 
opening  of  the  Inds  revealed  in  response  to  their  udvertis<.'iiiei| 
They  stood  aghast  at  the  smallness  of  the  results.  Cousidering  tl 
doubtfulness  of  their  right  to  make  any  contract,  and  also  the  donh 
fulness  of  the  form  in  which  the  prop<»sals  weii;  couched,  th 
rejecti'd  the  lads  in  the  lump,  and  thenjn  their  despair,  again  betoi 
themselves  to  the  wagon  comimny  that  had  t ideated  them  so  cavi 
lierly  on  the  5th  day  of  August  |>receding.  They  instnictvotl  th< 
rlerk  to  notify  that  company  that   the   board  had  injected  all  bi^ 
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for  eofiviet  labor^ — the  very  thing,  proluihly,  that  they  had  laid  their 
pliina  Ui  effect — and  to  inforfii  thetii  that  if  they  hrid  any  prtjpasiluni 
todubtnit,  the  said  board  was  reiidy  to  hear  it.  Thus  the  table-s 
were  completely  turned  and,  instead  of  receiving  petitioi3s,  the  hoard 
becainm  the  petitioner.  Feeliufr  that  they  wei-e  now  niastcrs  of  the 
eittmtion,  the  coinixiny  used  their  |x>wer  in  a  niert*ilet«  spirit,  and 
fiiirly  drove  their  victims*  to  the  walL  They  took  the  pound  of 
rit*di  without  a  grain  of  ctanpas;?ion  or  remorse.  They  relcntlet^ly 
cxa<ted  for  a  term  of  six  months  the  hilior  of  skilled  raechanit^  at 
tweJity-t^v'o  cetit^  a  day  of  ten  full  houi^,  without  a  minute  s  ubate- 
nieiit  But  sint^s  durina:  tlie  winter  se^i^on,  the  convicts  could  work 
only  at)out  »i.»ven  and  one-half  horn's  ]>etweeu  sun  and  sun,  the  sUite 
i^lly  received  only  sixteen  and  c*ne-half  cent6  a  day  for  e^ich  man 
'on  the  contract*  Yet  even  so,  the  contnictoi's  claim  that  they  ai*e 
worldug  at  a  lo***.  If  thai  he  a  fact,  they  are  evidently  incompetent 
Im  '  f  the  business  in  which  tin -y  are  engaged.  But  the  com- 
i]i  Mil  public  iu!;iUtntion;s  hay  in  their  report:  ** There  is  a 

difftnenee  of  opinion  m  l>etween  the  warden  and  the  contractors  con- 
ceniiiig  tlie  protits  in  the  wagon  shojie/'  It  is  probable  that  there 
wi»ll  may  l>e, 

I  b«v6  gone  hito  this  long  hiijtoiy,  which  is  very  nnich  longer  in 
ilie  documeutii  upon  my  table,  l>eeause  it  aeema  to  afford  an  adniirahle 
illuati'ation   of  tlie  spirit  of  the  ec^ntract  system   which,  though  it 
ni»yi<<i  me  times  lie  held  in  chi-ek  by  an  ontwiu-d  and  sometimes  by 
Ml  inward  power,  m,  neveithelesB,  in  its  nature  aud  ess<'nce,  hard,  cold, 
M^\Mi,  grasping,  dictatoriab  nnsiMnipulouSt  keenly  alive  to  its  own 
profit,   and  careless  of  the  interest  of  others,  espeeially  that  of  the 
p«}rtr  convict,  in  whom  it  sees  oiily  an  instnnnent  of  money -niidthig. 
It  i^  amazing  that  the  authorities  of  Kansjis — governor,   directore, 
warden,  and  in  some  degree  the  conHiiissi(vnei^  *)f  public  institutions 
— tttill  cling  to  this  system,  M-hich  the  law  of  the  st^itc  forbids,  and 
the  experience  of  the  state  condemns.     The  wisest  thing  to  be  done 
would  lx»,  as  suggc^sted  by  the  commi>«ioners.  to  put  the  whole  force, 
exc<*pt  what  is  needed  to  perform  the  oixlinary  wi>rk  of  the  prison, 
on  the  complHion  of  the  iiiiildings,  and  keep  them  theit>  till  all  are 
finishcil.     Then  let  the  labor  of  the  prison  be  oi^^auized  aud  managed, 
cmifonnably  U*  the  provisions  of  the  existing  statute,  by  the  state 
\iM\f  through  competent  agents,  whose  ser\"ice8  can  always  be  had 
for  adequate  salaries  (ruid  all  othem  are  dear  at  any  oost) ;  and  Kan- 
will  Bpeeilily  realize  the  noble  aspiration  of  chaiilain  Mitchell 
expreased  ui  the  report  for  181*7,  the  fii^t  ever  published  concern^ 
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ing  the  |x*iiilejitiriry  :  **  Wc  feel  a  gveat  desire  to  have,  in 
the  \}Qsi  tV'*l,  l>«'Kt  tilotheil,  bast  govenKnl.  Ix'st  helmved  pmoneiii  in 
tla'  iiiitjnii ;  and,  iiltijiiatoly,  tho  Krnulk^t  luiinber  of  tboiu  in  [>n>por. 
tion  t(>  our  population.'^ 

Too  Tuui'h  time,  jx^rlmi]^,  and  too  much  s]>jico  have  Ikh^u  given  toj 
tbi8  topic.     We  tlierefore  pass  If)  a  }>rief  exhibition  of  the  genemlj 
state  and  eouilitioji  of  the  prisoji,     Mr.  Ilunry  Hopkins  has  lx*eii  for 
unuiy  years  at  the  hend  of  it,  and  hiis  shown  suoh  ability  and  taot] 
in  its  miHia^enient,  lliat  it  is  no  uiatti»r  of  gurprist:^  to  bear  the  newly 
ci'eated   board  of  eomuiis-siouer^  of  publie  institutions  bearhjg   thia 
te8timouy  in  pmi^  of  him  and  \m  work  :  ■ 

The  disciiilJne  of  the  priwjn  h  ©xcoUeiit.     The  wanlcii  and  deputy  warden  are 
c  fie  lent  o(nc*er»  lu  tliiH  respect,  and  the  nhap  oflluerM  and  u»i.Ri»tiinL  koe[M>rs  in  general] 
deserve  a  purtion  of  Hu?  credit.     Our  pLMiitciitiiiry  will   c«»in}>ure  weU  with  tho*e 
nther  slates  lu  order,  clejuUiucHSt  cheerlulriess,  and  humane  government,  and  excelt 
muny  that  are  niuelj  older  ;  but  m  (ti)not  con-sUltr  that  thr  Jlaaadal  ma/uigcme^ 
all  thinifM  /mm  IteefifreefhffA  itnptr/ectionii, 

\u  reply  to  a  iTfjnest  made  by  the  comniiasionei's,  Mr.  Hopkins 
submittixl  to  them  a  somewhat  exten<lotl  view  of  the  insiile  8tat4*  and 
wrakin^  *^f  the  peniteiiliary.  This  slutenient  is  mueh  more  intei^mtr  _ 
iiig  than  hiw  reofulju'  repoit  addressed  to  the  board  of  diiTctors,  which  | 
is  hirgely  taken  up  with  a  lehear^^id  of  tlu*  inthij^trial  and  financial 
troubles  of  the  eKtHjd>liHbnient  Cireater  une  will,  thei'efore,  l>e  made 
of  tlie  latter  timn  of  the  rr-pcal,  for  thi*  purposes  of  the  prceeut 
i-eview, 

Mr.  Hopkins  thus  deseribes  the  reeeption  and  initiation  of  the  ' 
convict  : 

When  the  fmsoncp  in  received,  he  i»  immedblely  drusaed  In  a  suit  of  prison  cloth- 
Infj;  his  beard  and  hair  are  trimmed  j  he  h  made  to  read  atoad  in  the  office  tbtti 
prison  ruieft,  and  h  thoronf^hly  iuHtructed  a»  to  every  refiuirenvent,  and  r1»o  as  to  wHaij 
benefits  he  will  becomo  entitleti  to.  if  a  Ntrict  compliance:  with  them  is  given.     He  ii 
then  assigned  a  cell  containing  Ihe  following  nrtictca  :    An  iron  bunk,  hinged   to  ono  I 
»ide  of  the  cell ;  bedding,  consisting  of  a  shuck  miittre«H,  two  woolen  hlanketA,  sbuck 
pillow,  alieettf,  and  pilloiv-sllp.  which  are  washed  every  week  ;  A  box,  uned  a«  a  aett 
fi^nd  for  books  ;  a  covered  night  bucket,  tin  wash  basin,  small  water  bucket^  towel^ 
hair  comb,  and  cell  broom.     A  copy  of  the  prison  rules  governing  prisoners  U  placed 
in  each  cell.     In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  when  prisoners  become  entitled  to  their 
earnlngH,  they  are  permitted^  if  they  desire,  to  pnrcbase  a  small  pocket  looklng-glam^ 
hajr  bruiih  and  tooth  bnish.     Each  one  is  requiretl  to  keep  his  cell  clean  and  fivrnj 
article  in   j>erlect  order,  or  he  is  deprived  of  such  flrticle  until  he  complies  with  tl^. 
reqnirement. 

All  this  shox^T?  a  thoti<rhtfnl  and  humane  care  for  the  con%'ict. 
But  one  h  pained  by  the  very  tiM  Htiitement  made  in  the  letter,  viz,, 
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that  tlie  prifiKirifT,  on  his  entrance,  Is  ininu'diiitely  thTssecl  in  llip prison 
pirb,  by  which  fe  niejint,  no  dou}>t,  a  pjirti-colored  suit.  That  is  to 
say*  the  very  fi^^t  thing  that  nieet.s  him  in  the  prison  Is  a  rude  shoc*k 
to  whatever  remnant  of  selt-i'espect  still  lingers  in  his  l>osi>ni.  It  is 
tm^,  Kan8}i8  may  plead  that  hei-ein  she  does  hut  tollow  the  example 
ofmci^t  of  the  (»ther  priaious  in  the  lajid ;  still,  tlie  practice  \^  none 
tlic  lese  a  wanton  and»  it  may  be  added,  an  illegal  blow  at  the 
prisoner's  manhood ;  for  nowhere,  m  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  is 
ihi^  Jegi^Jidation  a  part  of  the  sentence.  Thr  convict  is  sentenced  to 
mcb  or  such  a  term  of  inipr*isonmcut  with  hard  labor,  but  not  to  a 
iipulflive  unifoiTn,  distinguished  by  stripes  of  white  and  black,  or  by 
beinf^  half  red  and  half  browni,  a  gar!)  hateful  to  the  view  and 
Jrgmding  in  its  efiect  In  emi>loylng  such  a  stylo  of  clothing, 
pris*Hi  i»fficers  have  oveii^itepped  tlie  law,  and  inflicted  a  pmiishnient 
Ijfvoiid  what  it  piHseribea  Such  a  dress  lM*longH  to  an  age  when 
lumishment  was  inflicted  for  i>ni*i)oseri  of  vengeance,  and  without  any 
refeirnce  to  the  moral  amendment  of  the  crimiual  The  chief 
obja't  was  to  humiliate  and  pain  the  prisoner ;  and  it  is  a  device 
tbatj<t»es  straight  to  the  mark.  Its  sutTt-ss  in  attaining  its  end  is 
preeminent  anc^  nncpustionahle.  But  the  niiscluef  is  that  it  spai^es 
nonp.  It  oijemtes  on  all  alike — the  penitent  and  the  hfU'dened.  the 
abtnlient  and  the  reliellions.  It  is  founded  on  an  idea  pregnant  with 
evil— that  all  :ire  to  he  treated  in  the  s^ime  manner,  whatever  their 
diversities  in  physical,  mental,  antl  moral  ciuulititm.  Gi^d  does  not 
treat  bis  creutni'e^  so;  and  man  seldom  does  his  fellows.  It  is  only 
ill  the  prison  that  this  cruelty  and  wrong  tind  place.  As  the  idea 
wi  which  the  ]>nictice  is  founded  is  passing  away,  may  we  not  hope 
lusee  pH8S  aw?iy  with  it  a  regulation  that  causes  many  a  needless 
Ijttigi  and  only  degrades  those  who  ought  to  l>e  aided  to  rise  ?  Let 
it  not  \ye  s:iid  that  this  is  but  a  mawkish  sympathy  tor  the  criminal, 
whk*ii  turns  coldly  awa^^  from  the  victims  t>f  his  crimes.  May  not 
a  judge  pronounce  sentence  with  a  tiTmbling  voice,  or  a  mother 
cbasiise  her  erring  child  with  a  tearful  eye?  Nol  It  is  not  the 
imtence,  or  the  chastisement,  that  we  blame.  Tht^se,  however  pain- 
ful may  be  ne*"essary  tor  the  rcft>rm  of  the  otlender  and  the  protec- 
tioQ  of  others.  It  is  only  w^hen  the  magistrate  insults  while  he 
ttoteoces,  when  the  pan^nt  bruises  and  maims  in  clni^tising,  that  we 
iTOnld  have  an  arm  ready  to  be  stretched  out  for  the  rescue,  and  a 
Toi<^e  prompt  to  speak  in  condemnation. 

I  have  ad  mi  ted  that,  in  the  use  of  a  parti-col  oi*ed  prison  uniform » 
Kaiifiriid  follows  a  multitude  in  doing  evil— a  practice  condemned  by 
21 
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thu  Rouk — ^Init  tht^m  nvv  lumnraltlo  ex*."i options.  Fur  twelve  y< 
the  uu (lei's igued  hiii^  not  ceiw<'tl  to  dt>  hiittlo  againht  this  Ui^aige.  a 
the  fruit  of  this  warfare  or  from  othur  eaui^^,  the  eustom  him  giv^ 
way  in  .a  uunilier  of  fnistaneess.  This  is  true  of  the  sUite  priaiHis 
Mtisauchuaetti?,  Rhodt^  IshuHl*  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  the  AUmi^ 
l\'ijilealiiiry,  aiid^  I  think,  st>nie  titherH.  The  parti-eolured  dre^as  li| 
never  been  in  use  either  in  tlie  Detroit  House  of  Con*eetioQ,  or  tl 
All>aiiy  Penitentiary,  or  the  Allt'(rhany  County  Workhouse,  P 
Wherever  the  distineti%'e  prL^son  ;^arh  hiis  been  replaced  by  one 
mil  form  color,  the  good  efleet  luis  shown  itself  in  tlie  inereiised  eel 
respect,  good  feebng,  niauliness,  and  spirit  of  obedience  in  the  pri 
unei's ;  t»f  all  of  which  their  lettei"^  home,  ns  well  ns  their  (conduct 
prison,  have  given  ainnidnnt  evidence.  A  eonviet  in  the  Wiscoiii 
prison,  when  visited  by  an  uequaintanee  from  his  native  village 
askrd  whether  he  had  any  nie.ssago  for  bis  mntlier,  i)runiptly  reidic%^ 
'*  Tell  her  that  I  am  no  longer  ct^mpelled  to  wear  the  liatetl  prisai 
dresNS,  but  have  a  decent  suit  that  any  farmer  or  mechanic  might  w« 
and  that  I  feel  moi-elikc  a  man,  and  am  more  contented  and  happyj 

Tlie  wanleu's  4atement,  tis  cited  al>ove,  si^^aks  of  a  time  **  wh 
prisoners  become  entitled  to  their  earnings;'^  that  is,  as  I  sup|>osc 
a  shai-e  in  tbeni.  Tliis  is  a  gleam  of  cheerful  light  It  ehoM 
tliut  an  important  ns  well  as  just  aiid  fruitful  principle  has  bee 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  prison*  But  it  woul 
have  bwn  a  gratitieation  to  be  let  somewhat  nun'e  fully  into  til 
working  of  the  |n'ineipk\  the  mode  of  its  application,  and  the  ix^sult 
wrought  by  it.  This  pjissing  Hash  is  rather  provoking  than  satisfj 
ing.* 

The  impoi'tjuice  of  indimdrndizaiion  and  other  matters  cx>nucct0 
with  a  ret\>rmatory  prison  discipline,  ai*e  thus  i^oferrcd  to : 

Wc  And  In  the  miinftgt'mLmt  or  every  flt'piirtmcnt  of  thf?  prison,  Unit  it  require* 
very  great  sti>ck  ofpatUiwe  and  gotxl  judi^mejit.  FirninetiH,  tejiipcr«d  with  kindnei 
ii  »  prini*?  requisite.  Uiivts  ojdy  such  ruluH  M  Are  necestMry^  and  tliea  have 
BtrirtJ}f  complied  wilb. 

Tlie  better  wtj  undrTstiiiid  eiieti  prisoner  individrjivlly,  tbc  tniire  successfidly  wo  ci 
mumtge  them.  We  endeavor  Ut  uurrouud  them  with  such  irifliieiiccs  «i»  U-nd  to  el 
rate  tbc  pri«oner.  and  diseountenaiicc  wTongiu  every  sliiipc  where  it  shows  it«eir  Mall 
n  mun  such  that  he  can  niid  will  tniiy  respect  himnelff  and  he  h  sure  to  gaiti  the  respefl 
of  those  around  him.  One  miy  Hudderdy  trsolve  that  he  will  do  Iwltcr ;  but  that 
lutjon  must  be  continwaUy  supported  by  practice.  The  lYuit  it  bears  it  of  »low 
fttid  need*  conatuntand  cureful  cultivation  to  thoroughly  ripen  Into  true  tniLnly 
It  IB  impossible  to  orndieate,  in  one  or  two  years.  hubilH  th^t  have  taken  tn 
of  constant  prnctice  lo  form, 

•  In  the  Priaon  Cotigrj^as  of  m.  Louis,  iind  onbaetinenUy  lo  the  wiiUnfr  of  thl»  pArngrap 
wiinlen  Hopkins  ^vc  li  fViIler  ami  mure  aitUdlhctor}'  utateineni  on  the  point  heru  relbrrvd  lOi 
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19  imr  ftim  in  tbe  dincipline  not  to  overlook  a  single  violation.  It  is  not  neeessAry 
Moi^Usr  puoi^hmcni  in  every  cas<s ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  somv  way  to  ^ve  the 
yfiioner  to  understand  that  it  is  a  violation,  thai  it  ia  noticed,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
l«peftted.  Moke  reasonable  promises  only,  and  those  that  can  be  AilflJted.  If  wt 
Mtobe  trne  to  oar  word  in  the  lenat,  they  will  doubt  our  sincerity  in  all  thingB, 
Tofovem  weU  ia  to  have  the  confldence  of  the  governed. 

ITnder  certain  specified  coiMlitiuiis,  Mr.  Hojikins  fnvoi's  the  prin- 
ciple of  indetcroiiiiate  seiitt'Dces,  h\st  8U£rfrc\stecl  hy  Mr.  Frederic 
llili,  foiinerly  impecU>r  of  pri^scnis  iiiuler  the  Bntifcih  government, 
unJ  aftei^^'iiixk  iidopted  aiid  most  ably  defended  by  his  late  brother, 
Jlatthew  Daveupoi't  Hill,  Q.  C.  Thi:?  h  whiit  ho  mys  on  that  qnes- 
tion : 

We  And  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  governing,  in  the  sentences  being  in  m&ny 
Imttaiices  tfiiher  tot*  shnrt  or  too  long.  For  the  punishment  of  ordinary  crimes,  my 
dperiencc  convinces  me  thut  indettTminjite  Esentencea  would  be  the  moat  cHective  in 
refonning  the  man  who  is  wrong.  Put  it  into  the  power  of  the  prisoner  to  either 
l|art«Q  or  prolong  his  stay  under  rcstniint^  with  the  right  man  in  charge  ;  have  a 
tt^lid  corop09c^d  of  good,  fair-minded  men,  fornung  a  commii^ion  to  determine  as  to 
m  idnsabtiity  and  the  fitness  of  the  prisoner  to  become  again  a  free  man  ;  keep  a 
record  of  the  man  und  his  actions  while  in  pOHon  ;  note  his  proficiency  in  his  trade,  bis 
fljneational  attainmenia  for  a  term  of  yciirsj  and  have  tbe  prison  discipline  what  it 
ilioold  be,  and  rigltly  administt^red,  Certiiinly.  nil  this  would  be.  in  the  majority  of 
(airt^  a  snflQcient  guide  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  iidvijuible  or  not  to  release 
tbe  pri»t>aer.     There  are  as  many  lost  by  too  long  na  by  too  short  a  sentence. 

One  condition,  not  mentioned  heix*,  j^t  eesentiid  to  tmy  sneeessfnl 
or  even  safe   application  of  tliijs  piiueiple,  is  a  permanent  prison 
liimtratiou  entirely  removed   from  the  arena  of  party  polities, 
freefiom  the  tliietiintions  which  must  ever  attend  party  con- 


It  will  l»e  interesting  to  cite  the  order  of  proceedings  on  the  Sab- 
kf  which  are  thus  related  : 

The  Tonline  of  exercises  on  Sunday  is :  at  8.80  choir  practice,  rehearsing  the 
Irjmns  to  be  sung  nt  chapel  services,  and  other  pieces  selected  by  any  member,  and 
gfnrral  instmctior  in  singing  and  music.  This  is  eiyoyed  by  everyone  partici["«tlng, 
lad  lids  in  gralifynig  the  entire  prison  when  congregated  for  general  services,  prii- 
onen  being  easily  fiivorably  utfected  by  good  singing.  Quite  a  good  organ  has  been 
femlsbed,  and  is  p'.iyed  by  one  of  the  prison  officials.  The  effect  of  music  on  a  body 
of  sen.  whether  iij  prison  or  on  the  battle  field,  h  very  marked  for  good.  Many  eyes 
hive  been  moistcred  and  muny  a  heart  touched  with  pleasant  memories  of  by -gone 
dsYi  which  it  unfoMed  to  view.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  Ihis  part  of  our  reli- 
pom  lervices  ;  its  infiuence  tends  to  elevate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  the  mind 
eff  fttm  the  monotonous  routine  of  prison  life.  Chapel  services  commence  at  9.30 
■ad  continue  for  one  hour,  after  which  a  meeting  for  prayer,  singing,  and  tbe  relation 
ofNipocis  experiince  is  organi/A'd  fnr  all  vvh(>  feel  inclined  to  stay,  and  continues 
fur  i>ne  hour.  At  12.3Q  the  ftehool  commetices.  It  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
01  tn  ttadingi  writing,  speLting  and  arithmetic.     This  exercise  is  continued  for 
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two  liour-i.  iiinl  is  MJmiUr  to  scliouls  t?liiewherL\  the  men  bolnpf  formed  into  cla 
lihtred  in  nhnrge  of  thoae  jm^oiiwrs  who  are  Butticieriily  uclitciited  to  iuatruot^ 
The  entire  "tctitxil  is  under  the  dirt'ct  Rupf^rvison  of  Iho  cbaplnin. 

The  report  of  tlio  rhni*lain,  Rev.  J,  h\  Morgan^  is  full  and  \nU 

ei?ting.  From  this  wt*  h^ani  thiii  onc-fnmlJ^  nf  I  tic  ijrisoijei>*,  ^hi 
received,  mv  utmbki  to  reiid ;  Ihat  oiie-tliird  ol"  lliem  attentl  ist-hooj 
that  even  willi  only  two  hours'  sehoolin*j^  u  wuek-^iuitc  too  little,  1 
justly  siiyis — many  make  marked  improvement ;  that  school  Ikki| 
are  ksned  to  mmiliei-s  of  pritioners  who  do  not  attend  nehool,  li> 
reeeive  instruetiou  in  their  cells  ;  thut  the  pri.s<.in  library  is  I 
respet*talile  size  and  in  gotful  condition  ;  that  priBonera  who  CI 
r(*ad  are  eairer  tor  rcadin*:  matter  ;  that  many  nse  ii  poition  of  tl 
small  amonnt  all(»wcd  them  from  their  earning!^  to  provi<le  thei 
selves  with  l)ooks  and  papei-s,  and  that  no  leas  than  seventy  nve  reg 
lar  8ubHCTil"H?i'8  for  some  imui:azint*  av  jonriialt  none  however  beij 
permitted  except  such  ais  air  known  to  iK'fjf  ^(hmI  iinTnil  tendc*iiey, 
On  the  8ni)ject  of  cori-espondence,  the  chaplain  makes  thirs  ve| 
intei^tiug  statement : 

The  corrt'spc>iidenco  of  tlu'se  men  with  ihfir  fVtunds  In  the  "  ont^fdo  world**  {« 
miitt*?r  of  no  iittlo  iotereit.  It  haii  it  wkle  range,  embracing  every  vnnely  vf  relulio 
and  extending  to  six  ditrereut  countries.  The  number  of  letterB  received  during  t] 
yenr  is  2fM,  the  number  muiled  2,362;  total  for  the  year,  fi,002,  Tlie«ie  letters  W 
ilU  pjia»ed  through  my  Imiid^  ;  have  been  read  and  regi»lere<i.  By  this  mean;}  quitn 
history  h  gtktbered  of  ruariy  n  family  ;  j^enerally  a  very  Had  liistoryt  one  of  sorrow, 
dlaappointment^  Jind  in  nine-tenths  of  these  ca»e8  the  nadnewi  i»  tJic  result  of  hit4)3 
euting  drink.  There  i!i  hurdly  a  pri»uner  tiere  wlioiie  crime,  and  the  consequent  hi 
lering  to  hiuiHelf  and  olliers  may  not  be  traced  to  the  use  of  thb  jkumju.  This  eoiT< 
pomlence  also  revenU  where  the  sulferiug  is  most  keenly  felt ;  the  convict  is  by 
meeins  the  (freatcMt  sufferer;  the  vviveit,  mothers,  Histeni  and  daughters  of  these 
endure  fluffering  which  eiinnot  be  expressed.  On  the  whok%  I  think  thi»  corrc*] 
dcnce  ft  meamt  of  good  to  the  tirinouer.  Many  of  the«o  letters,  notwitbutAnding  tti 
speak  of  sufTeriug,  bring  goinl  conn  we  1  mid  kind  words  of  sympathy,  and  encourag 
ment  to  strive  uller  a  purer  life.  And  it  in  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  by  this  iigeii 
many  a  wayward  son  "  hua  cimic  to  himself/'  and  resolved  and  confessed,  and  lltidj 
riiturncd  to  his  ''  flither's  house/' 


The  chaplain  speaks  in  emphatic  terms  of  the  conference  or  dev 
tional  nieetin<r,  heh!  every  Suhbath  moriiinor  after  public  worishi; 
lie  says  that  tlnvnirh  the  attendance  on  tliis  service  is  vohmtaiy,  tb 
average  numlwr  that  frequent  it  is  over  one  hundred,  and  that  nfin 
new  v<iices  are  licai\l  iit  it,  cxpix:'S8ing  a  strong  de^iii?  to  lead  a  betti 
life  in  the  future. 

On  the  subject  of  I'eformation  Mr,  Mot*gan  8peaks  m  follows  : 

In  regard  to  the  reformation  of  these  men,  I  can  speak  with  more  posittveneiss  tlii 
I  could  tt  year  ago.     When  men  reform,  or  appear  ti»,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  ihey 
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let  very  rflflVrcnt  circmnstancfH  Ororn  those  attending  them  m  tlie  ^'out«ide 

Hence  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  they  will  remain  fliin  when  brought  into 

cojiUct  with  iheir  former  tem^>tationB.     For  this  reason  I  have  been  very  cuotjous  in 

jMOpber  of  gt?ntnne  reformations  or  conver»ionft.     But  it  is  gratifying  to 

te«tim(uiifth  huve  been  reeeircd  from  Fome  who  were  discharged 

fix  iioiilKa t  ftome  «  yenrj  and  others*  more  than  a  year  ngo,  showing  that  they  are  car- 

rjinf  out  their  good   in^ention^^ — ^Icadlng  iijiriglit  und  prosperous  lives.     We  have 

Pfigs^m  to  priiise  God  for  such  teivtimony,  and  fur  the  succeim  that  has  attended  our 

eiffbTts  through  the  year. 

The  authorities  make  conimerukljle  effoi-tjs  to  ciicounige  and  hclji 
iji^cbui'ged  prisoni'i^.     On  thin  point  the  chajilaiii  speaki*  thu^ : 

Sfnch  dejiendi  on  the  discharged  convict  being  put  on  the  right  track  when  first 

to  liberty.     A  few  dollars  then,  «nd  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  synipflthy, 

y«ld  do  more  toward  saving  the  man  to  an  lioneM ,  tipriglit  and  prosperous  life  than 

iJ^gosftod  dollars  would  at  some  future  time.     It  would  he  as  the  ^'  onuce  of  preven- 

%itra"  is  to  the  **  pound  of  cure.*^     It  would  be  rendering  the  assistance  at  the  time  of 

t)fte;re4test  necKl. 

To  secure  employment  for  di«chftrged  men  during  the  puit  year,  has  been  very 
jkflictiUi  e^t>eciHny  for  the  hit^t  %«x  months.  In  Almost  every  vocation  the  supply  of 
libor  has  been  greater  than  the  deniund,  but  whenever  It  has  been  {>ossihlet  a  situa* 
Ucnltsa  been  secured  for  those  who  desired  it.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  every 
insntif  Ihe  nam U'r  discharged  during  the  past  year.  Fifteen  have  been  assisted  in 
obttiaitig  employment.  Fourteen  are  known  to  have  obtained  work  at  a  distance 
Um  bcre,  And  forty-two  went  directly  to  their  boDies. 

The  state  pnsoii  of  Kentucky  is  coudiieted  on  the  leasing  sy^itenii 
go  smugly  comiiieiHled,  m  has  been  seen,  on  fiiisuicial  mid  other 
grounds  by  the  wurdeti  of  ibc  Oeorfria  penitentiury^  My  ohjet.lrons 
tothbsyfetem  have  been  htatetl  in  the  report,  on  the  latter  of  tbi^i 
prisons,  mid  need  Dot  be  here  repeated.  But  it  will  Ix*  iiitere^stijig 
to  hear  what  the  sfovernor  of  Kenttieky  has  to  say  upon  the  subjeet 
ilWr  a  thorough  study  of  it  from  an  official  stand-point ;  a  jstudy 
imjioeed  upon  him  by  his  rektioa  to  it  m  executive  €>f  the  state*  In 
hk  niessiigc  addresssed  to  the  legiishttin^  Dee.  1,  IH13^  Gov*  Leslie 
my^ : 

I  cdUDOt  but  regard  the  present  system  under  wliich  the  sttite  penitentiary  is  leased 
lad  managed  a.s  a  reproach  to  the  comiuonwi-jtlth.  In  thus  expressing  myself,  I 
iro&Ul  not  be  understood  a.i  implying  any  een4<iirc  of  the  pretvent  or  any  former  keeper 
mc^harge  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  system,  not  the  oflieer  acting  under  it.  with 
wUteh  I  And  fault.  Impressed  with  this  con^ictiont  and  anxiouis  that  the  subject 
ihoQld  be  dispassionately  and  carefully  considered  by  a  legisliitnre  nnembarrnssed  by 
aowTiia  for  the  election  of  kee|ier,  I  commended  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
geaenl  assembly  in  my  last  annual  message.  As,  however,  it  w«is  not  taken  up  for 
eoDtideration  by  that  body*  and  as  Hirther  thonght  bestowed  u|*on  the  subject  has  but 
man  tlioftniglily  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  the  rlews  presented  at  that  time. 


I  »»»i;«t  -X'w;#?rr/;.:-;  a.  •  r-*.  ; -.ii  \\  -juut  vm  «i.:i.rir:  ar.i  taxr*:*.u  niniiiirriiii,  IfljH 
!«;--\r  Mill  -*r*.  .riini«"ii'  '-if»  u:*.<;r.,.fi  y  ui%  VK-xin.  <^««f3i.  j»  ^in9MflH&  axTfa^cf 
ut'A^L^.    tfc  .'  «m  «•:-  y^fi  MX-.   ::  Lx^   Hi.*-*  'u.7  'Ziiui  arj  tf^AT.  nirifuJ.  tkrcidi 

Vi»-  i«-vT^n-.  *;*f^  tt  J  i--^  •...r..*--i..ii*-s  -*'ic«^-.-:''.ul7  ins  muK -tarat^flC^,  to  cu  ;«« 
«i  .-  .r  ,.'i  V.  *.-.'uk  i^Ti-.*:.-*  -r*>-''.«  .1  -,:•»  u»  ^.»'-?n:iup  "sw  ^pi.ii««r:  is  s  aw  Maili, 
-u*  r  .«^»^.-  -.a  -y  rtif-i  *  ."wur^c  v.'jLA  :7  mL!K(trtn&mi»  i^  jiciaoc  ascim  aid  Sy 
u*.»   '^  -y  i::;u:ii.r» 

ji:if.ri'^.i  '.•!  -..ti»  >'.'.•:'.  v*-i.^v.-7  .-^«  r*-w;trf»*i  ia«  <simMvi  laa'.njg  «f  fatrAM- 
y^-w    »i.  .»r.  "•*  I*:-!/.*:  *z ;•*<".  ::-».:  »iT  #?i:-V:'*  uri  <vjc&;«t«esi  penoa  wiQ  ads- 

L^»  I  &A-.  «:.'»  t^jkt  *.b^  t.:.LZJ.l  lAjrzi'rz.i  z^qzzr^  k4  ibtVemte  ngta  be  pitfl^ 
h-.«-f»4.Mfl  All-:  «t..:  ;«raT»  k  Iltz^  s^nrr.  f^.^  pm.<Hs.  TVc  hire  of  sx  bsadnd  eoBfieii, 
».•.  fi^  y/j  '^  T*^.-  »:>,»♦  M  vijir*  f«^  •arh  p*tv,e'»  UVjt.  lev  tbAS  twatT^cciU 
;/*r  »**«   ',f  »  f,-i/.-t>,',  '/-*.•  f ,  ,r  r«rr.!*  ;i^  div.     WL-ta  we  tike  into  rooiidnitioi 

\Tj^.  fJUr,   '}jtl    4.:    th<:  b'T'trMyirT  Vlii'liLr*    ^•-*  'tt  KCT.'CLSkodhUO*  cf  the    i»m«!TI    tl» 

'm'jfXJtfy/t.-^  risAcl.uvry.  t/r.->.  «rtr..  ar«  fcnkl^lMrd  tr  the  mte.  thit  the  ImnI  nl 
«^'r^...-«jr  »^;f;.;:«-'l  «?<•  '.f  ;.'.*-  rh'-ki^^t  qrulitv.  a&d  tLkt  Kbe  labor  b  under  abnlslc 
e^/f.t^v.  ;'.  'i'/«r«  Mr^ui  t'/  »«"  '.r^t  an  inm:A.vi4  amocni  mizfai  be  profitablr  paid  for  thA 
\iXfi  .AV^r  irrj>^  tLf:  t»»krrujt«rr  it  not  oniy  permitted,  bot  required  br  lav,  to  exACl 

A  tti'yr*!  Iiuii'/rt^ht  arri^ndment  to  the  law  is  required,  in  the  intemi  of  hnaunit;* 
U/r  a  ni//r<:  thoroc^h  ]&*{«^ctioo  of  tb<  manaiEeiDent  of  the  iottitatioB,  which,  while  H 
will  UttA  to  vrcr*:  %  a f.'^I'- -//»!<'  pfiv^D  diM:i{.tine.  may  goard  agaiiut  Ahum  of  p(»^vet, 
and  luvir*:  X  utrict  o^/^li<:ncri  t/j  the  rf-quircments  of  the  law. 

Tlie  H'fKirt  of  ihtr  kc-i-jHT  and  lessee.  Mr.  J.  W.  South,  oovens  "t  ^( 
yr^arh,  but  it  coiitaias  nothiiicr  c»f  frciicnil  interest,  except  a  statenmei 
frxplaiiutiiry  of  tho  lai-frc  iiiiinlK.T  of  parduiis  (203)  iissuctl  by  th) 
govirnior  during  that  time,  which  is  as  follows : 

Th«?  ntirnbfrr  of  p%rrIoii4  rnuy,  at  Ont  glance,  appear  to  be  g^eat;  bat  it  will  he 
r<'iri<;ffil/<:p'<l  thnt  al»io>tt  all  the  iiTiHtrnvn  panloned  by  the  governor  had  nearly  serretf 
<iiil  Ih'rir  rf'ii|KH;tiv(-  term*  nf  nt-rvlce  for  which  they  had  been  sentenced.  Thli  clen- 
f  firy  of  th«r  f^oviTnor,  fn  fxorciHing  the  pardoning  power,  has  a  good  eSbct  on  the 
pri^onfTn,  and  han  niueh  to  do  in  liringinfc  them  into  obedience  to  prison  mien,  aa  a 
pardon  rf\Uiyt^  th<*m  of  certain  diRabilities  imponcd  by  law  in  certain  cases,  if  only 
grantifl  on«r  day  prcvioiin  to  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

rt  will  have  Fhhmi  seen  hy  the  citation  from  the  governor's  mes- 
HiiiTii  ^fiv(Mi  alM)v<;,  that  he  strongly  implies  that  the  profits  of  the 
l(^HM!e  from  tlu;  labor  of  the  convicts  uivbit  Ixi  large,  while  the  state 
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fe  annually  losing,  by  this  arrangemeut,  some  $40,000.  Tbese  large 
profiU,  thus  rather  hiuted  than  st-iited,  are  chif*fly  realtzt*fl  from  the 
niuiJutUctun^  of  Iieiiip,  one  of  thf  8tiiples  of  Ki'iitucky,  into  hugging, 
lu  connectrou  with  this  fact,  it  k  both  curious  and  uistriietive  to 
look  at  the  iH?port  of  the  two  phjsteian.s  *)(  the  prison.  Tlic  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  in  the  prison  for  L'STS  is  45,  which  give*;  a 
death-rate  of  nearly  eight  per  cent,  an  the  avenigepopiUationof  tlie 
prid^m.  Now,  of  these  45  who  died  in  1873,  the  deaths  of  no  less 
than  iS,  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  twothird^,  arc  reixiited  acj 
caused  by  pnlmonary  comphiint:*.  To  what  caiLse  is  to  be  ascrilK*d 
this  large  pmportiou  of  deiiths  from  disie*»ses  of  the  lungs  ?  Undonbt- 
etily  t*-»  the  employment  of  the  great  body  of  the  convicts  in  the 
mjiuufactui*©  of  hemp.  In  fact,  it  is  exi)re88ly  s(»  stated  by  the 
prison  physician,  and  tliis  st^ttement  was  conliniit'd  to  tin*  under- 
M^ed  by  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  prison  hospital  on  the  occiision 
of  a  recent  visit  to  the  iK?nitentiary.  Nor  was  I  ^nrprisi^l  at  thi>. 
fnini  what  I  saw  and  experienced  in  passing  thnnigh  the  shojis  where 
thi^  industry  is  cairietl  on.  The  result  of  my  study  suid  olistUTation 
on  thii*  point  is  a  convirtiou,  clear  and  strong,  tlnrt  it  is  the  duly  o( 
the  people  of  Kentncky  to  jmt  a  stt»p  tf)  the  maniilactnre  of  hemp 
within  their  ^wnitentiary.  for,  to  my  mind  it  seems  nothing  slmrt 
of  aa  inhumanity  and  crnelty  to  the  prisonera  who  are  still  hnniati 
beiags,  though  confined  within  priscni  walls.  If  it  Ik?  said  that  the 
km|i  must  be  manufactured  either  within  or  without  the  pris^ni,  I 
reply  that  the  conditions  of  the  manufacture,  within  and  without, 
p^  e^entially  different;  and  that  at  all  events,  those  who  are  out- 
lide  are  free  to  do  as  they  choose. 

The  warden  in  communicating  statiJ^^rics,  under  the  headhig  '*  Gen- 
eml  Remarks,"  says  : 


Oor  »7ffi«m  la  the  congre^te  system.  All  prisoners  are  allowed  to  converse  with 
ffuli  oUier  when  not  at  work.  All  bnve  free  access  to  the  prison  yard  on  Sunday, 
tOLoepi  swsh  as  have  failed  to  do  their  t^sk.  or  have  misbehaved  during  the  week^  <*r 
hue  tried  to  escape.  As  a  general  thing,  our  men  work  well  and  do  not  give  aa 
■ach  trouble. 

13.  Louisiana, 

It  has  lieen  impossible  to. obtain  a  syllable  from  LtHUsiaua  in  ivla* 
tian  to  the  prisons  of  that  state.  Repeated  lettei-s  have  been 
iddressed  both  to  the  warden  of  the  state  penitentiary  and  the  execu- 
tive of  the  state;  but  nothing,  either  piinted  or  written »  has  been 
diciled  in  reply.    Possib|>'  the  niiiils  may  be  in  fault.    Let  us  hoi>e  so. 
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14,  Maine. 

The  stjite  prison  of  Maliie^  uiitler  tlie  eleven  yoaiV  oclmini.'^lnition 
of  Mn  Iiice»  htm  !)eeji  one  i>f  the  beet  reirnlt'iteil,  best  ninTiiiir^'^lt  ainl 
liiii^t  fc^uceei^sfiil  prkoiis  iij  tin*  enuiitry,  wlit^lbiT  n-gurtl  be  had  to  the 
finiLneiiil  *ir  moral  resultj^  yielded  l>y  it*  Diirbig^  the  liii^t  year,  with 
an  average  of  Itvss  Uiiio  150  iniiialf\s,  the  net  ii\i\n  tV«>iii  their  Iuhc»r 
over  all  eurrent  expeiise^i  wu.s  $(],54  l.UH.  Of  the  22  new  couvicta 
roceivix^l  into  the  prison  in  1873,  only  one  had  been  there  t>efore»; 
which  iti  aliout  the  usnal  proportion  of  re-eoinniitbil8.  The  indiiHtrie« 
in  thih  prison  are  managed,  and  have  been  throuirhont  the  whole  of- 
Mn  Kice\s  adrninistratitjn,  m\  **  state  lu'count/'  thai  i.s  by  the  w^ir- 
den.  A  vij^^oroiis  (^Ubrt  \\*m  nuide  last  winter  to  chanj^?  the  syi^tc? 
of  labor  and  put  it  intc^the  hands  ijfeontraeltJi's,  wliidi  failed  ntterl 
—how  nuicli  to  the  advajitiiire  tjf  the  stat<»  elrarly  appeai-8  fn»ni 
comparative  view  of  the  tinantial  (j[H'riitiiniii  of  the  prisua  during 
the  last  two  decades,  in  the  former  of  wiiieh  periods  the  eontTHOt 
syj^tem  was  in  fnree,  while  in  the  latter  the  system  cvf  working  the 
men  on  stjtte  aecoiini  htts  been  thr  t>ne  in  vogue.  The  aggn*gatc 
difiei-enee,  Jinaneially,  in  favcn-  uf  th*/  bust  of  the»e  deeadcs  over  tho 
first,  is  $114,427.^^2  ;  being  an  annual  diffinvnce  of  $11,442.7*). 

The  ehaplains— thi-ee  i>f  tht-  pastoi"s  of  rhnn^hes  in  ThouuLstou — 
through  ont!  of  their  nundier,  the  Kev,  J.  K.  Ma^on,  I'eijort  r 


Beyond  tho  Sftbbatli  nervfco  from  9  to  u  f|iuiirtt'r  |uiHt  10,  a.  m,.  very  little  of  eliaplaJn^f 
duty  liaa  lx'«n  done  by  us.  Timt  service  liatt  been  well  uLletidt'd.  and  the  couvicUliar^ 
manifested  a  disposition  to  listen  and  deport  themsi*lves  with  ^'eiil  propriety.  Themes 
hftVti  been  8e!eetcd,  aa  far  m  posftible,  with  the  hope  of  interesting  and  profiting  thcni  \ 
bnl  U>  lift  such  men  into  anything^  like  true  and  noble  munb^od  requires  something 
diviner  than  fit  and  earnest  preauMing,  and  u»nally  a  great  deal  more  of  somcthiu^ 
that  IS  hmnant  a»  welL  The  l«tter  we  have  not  been  expected  to  afford,  nur  eonlrl 
we  if  it  had  be«n.  Our  sympathies  prompt  to  more  ^tork  sometimes,  but  the  netunl 
aehievenients  are  of  nmiili  account  ni  the  interest  of  any  real  reform.  What  is  don^ 
IH  not  to  be  regarded  as  surelv  lust,  however  it  may  fail  of  the  desirable  end. 

Should  Oiere  be  no  appoiiitnient  of  a  chaplain,  on  accoimt  of  iitfelicitie.^  for  apeclal 
labor  inckletit  iVom  the  recent  diiinstHotiN  fire,  we  respectl;\illy  BUggest  the  inquiry, 
whether  nome  ttnnporary  arranjjcment  for  atTonling  the  more  ignorant  coiivicta  nome 
instruotion  in  the  nidimeota  of  an  educntion  may  not  be  authorized  f  We  still  hold, 
and  more  thinly  than  ever,  that  it  ia  not  the  njero  execiUiou  of  penalty  in  whit'h  the 
atato  is  concerned,  and  for  wliieh  it  ia  respouHiblo,  hut,  nUher  to  »o  cxernt^?  tt  as  to 
reclaim  und  refoiitij  if  pos.Hil>k%  every  convict  ;  nnd,  therefore,  that  tho  Aentinieiit 
which  found  so  unanimoufi  utterance  in  the  *'  Internntioual  Peniteatiary  Con(rr<>j*>i," 
beld  in  London,  in  1872,  is  rif^ht,  viz.  :  "  Indnslry,  edueatiun  and  rtiligion  art*  tho 
chief  iristruruent:«lit|es  to  he  relied  upon  tor  the  uceomplishment  of  the  groat  cad.^ 
wJitcli  is  the  security  of  society  and  llie  radical  reform  of  the  criuifnaL" 

There  \h  one  tiling  in  the  report  which  I  regret  to  see  thcre^  viz., 
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a  list  of  the  names  of  the  convicts  confined  in  the  prison*  Huving, 
liowt'ver*  in  repotting  npon  the  Alnbama  iiiul  utlier  state  prijsons, 
fXpn^i^sed  my  views  on  tiiits  subjt'ct  and  pointed  out  what  seems  to 
nie  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  such  si  publication,  I  iidd  nothing 
further  here  than  ihe  expression  of  a  hope  that  thi.s  pnictiee  may  Ix? 
dropped  in  a  prison,  whose  management  has  in  it  so  little  to  criticise 
ajid  so  much  to  commend, 

15.  MarylantL 

Th«  Maiyland  state  prison,  under  the  efficient  administration  of 
Thoiiuis  S.  Wilkinson  as  warden,  appean;*  to  have  reached  a  higher 
^tagt*  of  pn>£>iK'ri1y,  financially,  llian  ever  before.  Guv.  Whyte, 
in  his  annual  mcassagc  to  the  Icgislatni'Ct  uses  this  language  concern- 
ing it: 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Marylftud  penitentiary  preaentei^  I  fi?el  confident, 
the  Diort  siiti^fActory  exhibit  of  the  aflTaim  of  that  institution,  which  has  been  nijidu 
pace  its  estaiblishment.  , 

It  will  be  observed,  that  (probably  for  the  first  time  in  itn  history)  it  has  been  aelf^ 
iitilaiaiiig,  and  that  for  the  year^  ending  November  3d,  1873,  it»  earnings  b^ive  exceeded 
|(«  expenditures  by  the  sum  of  $5,038J2,>  which  wilt  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
fUkv  M  require*!  by  law. 

Tbis  result  has  been  achieved  without,  in  ^nj  way,  abridging  th«  usual  coroforta 
ind  proper  nourishment  of  the  prisoners,  but.  on  the  contrary,  they  hfive  tR-en^  within 
the  ii»l  two  years,  supplied  with  pillows  and  bed  linen,  nnt  hcTeturore  famished  (heni.  as 
well  as  with  a  renewal  of  their  iRMWitig,  N^iiich  Imd  hecume  dilapidrtted  and  worn  out. 

Tliis  grulifying  financial  condition  of  the  prison  bearn  the  best  testimony  to  the 
Mdity  and  sound  judgment  of  the  litKird  t*I'  direiUors.  and  to  the  efficiency  and  good 
diifipltue.  maiutdiued  by  the  wiirden  and  his  subordiniite  oflleers.  nil  of  whom  Are 
entiUed  to  your  highest  commendations  for  an  earnest,  zcrtluus  and  humane  dis«^harg<i 
*fduty.     Personal  inspection  of  the  prison  justifies  this  encomium. 

The  warden,  the  diixx-tors,  un*!  the  executive  of  the  state  all  nr<:fe 
U]X)Q  the  legisliitnre  tlie  passjifre  of  an  act  «:niiitin£:  tti  well-hebivecl 
convicts  an  abbreviation  oi'  their  teroi^  of  ^entence. 
aiya: 


The  governor 


It  it  desirable  that  prisoners  ctinflned  In  the  penitentiary,  who  shall  so  conduet 
tltmaiives  that  no  charge  for  miticonduct  can  be  made  agiiinst  them,  should  have  a 
dedsiQlioti  of  time  from  tlieir  fteutences*  upon  a  fair  sckile  to  bo  distinrtty  set   forth  ia 

I  law  providing  for  such  eommntiitiou.  In  tbta  way^  the  necessity  of  exercising  the 
nlng  f»ower  would  tie  greiitly  abridged. 

The  directors  and  warden  nrge  the  sjune  measure  on  the  grovuid 
of  its  probable  good  effect  npon  the  prisoncns  and  the  good  order 
of  the  prison. 

On  the  iictual  iliscipline  of  the  iMMiitentiury  the  iKwird  8ay : 
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The  difcipUnc  of  tbu  priRon  is  strict^  but  nut  Mtiverc,  urid  Ih  enforced  with  an  gre^t 
»  d^i-gree  of  moderation  and  forbL'iinmce  an  \n  compatible  with  its  very  eusuDtial  pre 
M>rvjiUon.     The  convicts  all   latnir  with   the  utmost  willingness,  and  aceniirigly  take 
great  latercat  in  tlie  chrtracter  of  liiu  employ niimi  to  wliich  they  are  aligned.     Pun 
islimeau,  except  for  minor  offc*nfle8,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  nile. 


The?  repoit  of  warden  CliMnihcrlain  for  1873,  on  the  MaasMilitt- 
setts  state  [jrison,  is  a  iT^inarkahte  if  not  a  model  tlofument.  It  is 
rcnmrkablc  Ijoth  fur  its  want  of  conBistt'iiry  aii<l  its  random  criticisuL 

An  instances  of  tht*  former  ijiiality,  Ijtkt?  the  follnwing  :  On  |>age 
11  of  hiji  report,  hti  say»:  '*Here  they  ftije  eonvictjsj  are  comj^cUed 
to.  learn  a  good  trade/'  On  ptiL^e  V\  he  say.s :  '*  It  [the  piv^ent 
syatem  of  contracting  the  hiborj  is  the  cause  of  imintentioual  injus- 
tice to  the  convicts  l>y  chinijj:injr  tlicni  from  t)ne  tmde  to  aijotlicr,  t*o 
thjit  tliey  1x*cotnc  skilled  in  noiie.^*  On  piige  10  he  declares  :  **Tbe 
ignorant  and  iiliterutc  are  taught  a  connuon  Engli&h  education.'' 
On  page  12  he^affinnsij  itgain  :  ''The  wehuul,  as  a  mean^  of  ini:*truc* 
tion  and  cultivation,  I  don^t  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  failure  ;  Imt,  as 
a  means  of  cunimunicatiou,  of  concocting  nelieniet*  of  escape  and 
rtj^ality,  it  is  an  nudonljtt'd  i^ncce^s/^  On  page  i^  he  siiys:  **  With 
some  few  exceptions^  1  tiiid  the  coti\  id  a  man,  not  essentially  differ* 
ent  from  tlie  rc^t  of  mankind,  .sulytx't  to  the  .same  inflnenee-s,  moved 
by  the  siunc  passion^t  det^ire^,  ailcclitais,  hopea  iuid  feai-sJ^  On  page 
15  he  pronounci'!^  them  '*  corralcd  wolves,'' 

But  his  critic isniaj  are  m  extraordinary  as  lii^  eonsi-stency.  On 
page  0  he  sayB : 

I  have  roftd  witli  mu^b  care  and  int<?rest  mimy  btindrt?d  jmgcs  of  learned  theoriei 
of  grand  humaniUinan  ideas,  ensRy."*  on  the  pieveutiun  of  crime  and  the  reforma* 
tion  of  criminaJa,  roporta  of  prifton  commissioners,  conj^resses  and  ctrnventioDS,  rtate, 
national  and  interniitional ;  and  througli  nil  I  Und  »  tendency  to  treat  the  conrioted 
■inuere  as  a  aepamt-e  iind  distinct  claaa  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  tliat  it  rec|nlre4 
«ome  pee n bur  k'gnslntitjn,  some  new  power  t>r  proeesN^  whereby  criminals  could  be,  M 
it  were,  j>nt  into  a  machine  and  turned  ont  mfwlel  Christians. 

On  pages  10  imd  11  he  rebumea  the  critical  knife  ui  this  sla^shing 
style : 

But  next  to  man's  hard  heart  and  p^erverse  natnre,  I  consider  that  the  grcatcil 
obstacle  in  criminal  reftirmzUjon  is  a  class  of  scll'-styled  reforraera,  who  have  a  morbid 
mania  to  be  considertnl  kmd -hearted,  A3'nipatb)7.ing  bimianitarians.  Their  ay  m  pa  thy 
la  only  with  the  victims  of  vice  ;  their  exertions  are  only  with  criminals.  The  greater 
the  crime,  the  ^eater  their  sympathy.  Their  bejTts  und  eyes  are  hermetically 
lealed  to  all  appeals  to  them  for  help  from  stniggrlitiff  virtue,  ready  to  gink  into  rico 
for  want  of  assistance  i  but  they  withhold  thoir  bounty  and  benevolence  until  tb« 
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Anb  become*  a  hjirdenod  cnminaL  injpriHont'd  fur  somt<  fearful  outrage  on  the 
luftitj  ;  then  alt  the  tHJut-up  kindiic9{»  of  their  natures  gushes  forth  in  his  behalf. 
Tt»Tuled  it  can  b<5  done  at  8«:>mcbody  ct&e's  expense,  they  will,  if  permitted,  furnish 
Mm  with  rare  luxurlen  i  they  will  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  is  the  injured  parly, 
the  rietim  of  prejudiced  society  iitid  perjured  Iaw -officers :  they  try  to  anrround  Mm 
with  a  halo  of  martyrdom,  heiip  abuse  on  his  keepers,  and  besiege  the  executive  ear 
wUh  tUelr  pleas  for  pardon.  They  wish  the  public  to  beHeve  that  they  are  doing  a 
eat  work  in  tlie  catuc  of  monility;  when  all  their  acta  tend  to  encourage  crime  and 
kwart  jtidlice. 

All  article  in  the  Edinhnvfih  Review  on  one  of  the  earlier  works 

of  Goethe  Wits»  many  yviiv^  ago,  traiLslriti'd  into  Germnn   anj  piil> 

It»hed   tu   Cierniaiiy,  witii  this  curt  ccimnient  appended:   "This  18 

what,  in  Knglimd,   they  call  reviewing/*     Not  another  word  was 

Added.     The  critieibtii  of   General  Chamberlain  i^tands  in  quite  as 

little  need  of  refutation.     The  mixtui-e  of  self-eonceit  and  ignonnice 

(or,  if  not  ignorance,  then  soniethhig  \q^  resi>eelid)le),  emliodied  in 

these  paragi-Jiph^s,  eau  only  draw  a  smile  from  any  one  hnt  moderately 

acquainted  with  what  \m»  IvcH^n  written  and  pnhEshed  on  tliis  subject. 

Caricature  coidd  **  no  fn i1  her  go/* 

To  phiee  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  utter  itxklessness  «if  this 

prk>n  governor— at  the  bead,  too,  of  the  chief  prison  of  the  old 

Bay  state  I — let  one  nioi-e  fc>t4iteinent  of  his  be  pnl  into  the  crucible. 

On  page  11  he  makes  thii?  Inwid  find  nni'qnivcK*td  iiiS8<»i*tion  :     "  Iixv 

kid  claims  to  have  the  liest  refomxatory  penitentiaries  in  the  world, 

ttid  yet  sends  tm  a  majorkf/  of  our  convkUJ^     *^  Taldc  No.  8,"   on 

pagre  24  of  his  own  reiKnl,  informs  us,  that  while  41H  of  the  pris- 

onei-s  in  confinement  at  the  date  of  the  report  wen?  natives*  uf  the 

United  Statoe,  only  83  were  of  Irissh  birtli  \     **Rtmd(>in  talket^^  was 

aa  epithet  applied  by  **tlie  \vist*ht  of  the  Greeks"  to_  that  conmion 

scold,  named  Thersytej?.     If  what  has  befu  eiteil  trom  thii?  import  Ik? 

a  fair  specimen  of  his  ordinary  djsconnse,  Gt*neral  Chanil  jerlain  may 

be   Curly  classed  as  belonging  to    the  genus.    '*  nnuloin    tidker." 

Even  if  what  he  says  as  to  the  pro])ortion  of  Iri.sh  in  the  Charh's- 

lown  pristm  were  true,  it  would   lie  notliing  at  all  to  the  pnrj^ose, 

uuleas  he  could  show  at  the  ij^inie  time,  that  '*  the  majority  "  of  which 

tie  speaks  hud  lK-*en  inmates  of  the  convict  pri^sons  of  Iivland.     How 

fiirthat  i*  from  tlie  truth,  is  atti'sted  by  MLss  Maiy  Carpenter  who, 

after  careful   inqnirv  on  the  si>ot,  during  her  recent  visiit   to   this 

mintr}%  declared   that   while  there  was  a   number  theiv  from  the 

Enslish  prisons,  there  w:us  unly  one  from  the  Irish  ;  and  even  those 

from  England,  as  she  ascertained  l*y  investigation,  had  been  libei-ated 

fiefiiR*  the  present  iniproveil  methods  of  prison  treatment  had  l^een 

pit  iu  pnictice  in  the  English  con\  ict  establishments. 
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Upon  the  whole,  after  u  eari'ful  jn^rustil  of  this  report  of  Gene' 
Chaintjerliiio,  it  18  quite  eviilent  tliMt  one  ihh.u1s  lo  he  **  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  .^>n  of  a  prophet,*^  to  foreset!  tlitit  little  cuu  Ik?  Jono 
towards  iiupix^ising  a  reformatory  ehunietx^r  on  the  diHi'ipUiie  of  the 
Htale  prison  al  Cliarlei^town  so  hmg  as  lie  in  permitted  lo  it?fiiain  at 
its  head*  Tliis  i.s  a  «ad  thing  to  my  <»r  If)  think,  for  the  whole 
ctJimtiy  him  heen  aceimtomeil  to  look  to  Mas^aehu^'tts  l>oth  for 
guidaiiee  and  (pnekening  in  the  ^vork  of  improving  and  i>crfeeting 
iU  penal  inslitytions.  How  niueli  need  there  k  ihr  improvement  of 
the  penitentiary  ^y8tem  even  in  Mtussaehiisetts,  ia  evident  from  the 
tbllowing  statxmients  of  Governor  Wa^^hhnrn  in  hi^i  mc^t^j^  to  the 
It'gLslntnrt',  Jamiaiy  8th,  1874.  lie  mys  in  that  cIcHinnent  :  *' Wc 
beem  tu  overhjok  tho  faet  that  the  end  to  be  attained  by  penal  servi- 
tude shonld  he  not  tjiniply  punisliment,  bnt  rrforni  thiiaigh  ijuni^h* 
ment''  Again  :  "  While  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  state  to  pnnish,  it  is 
also  its  higher  duty  to  make  i*very  lejLsonabte  provi.-^ion  fi>r  refonaa- 
tion/^ — jui  exhoHation  plainly  implying  that,  nnder  prest^nt  arnuige- 
mentH  such  is  not  the  fact 

The  report  of  the  chaplain,  tlie  Rev.  S.  L.  B.  Speure,  ir?  an  inter- 
esting document  Rmmi  m  made  for  a  .single  extract  relating  to  the 
pri/^on  prayer  meeting  and  Sunday  schtx)! : 

I  would  make  prominent  mcniioti  of  our  Sundiiy-mOTiihig  pniyer  mooUngt  ^^^^ 
bi*cau»e  It  is  a  soiirct!  of  joy  and  strength  to  my  cIinrKc  and  becanse  of  tliv  kind 
coopfmtion  of  tilt."  offlcer»T  ^vlio  clieerfully  come  to  their  ditty  at  an  earlier  hour  thAQ 
they  hrtve  before  bren  iiccn»toni<?d,  in  order  tjiat  wo  may  bo  able  to  h«>ld  this  rueettng. 
Tho  exerci»c8  are  <Hniducled  aliiiust  eutirely  by  Oie  jirisonors^  nnd  nre  crtMlttJible  alike 
to  their  intolliifenee  iind  piety.  The  aatnt*  individtmlM  iiOend  who  cr>mpofie  the  Sun- 
day school,  both  b<*iug  voluutiiry  exerelses.  They  nninljcr  about  one  hundred,  and 
are  Ht^ndily  inereo^ing.  Prominent  nnd  gnUel'nl  nientitm  »ihoMld  \m  made  of  our 
Snndtiy-schtHil  tcaeiiers,  thirteen  in  iiumlxT,  who,  with  no  rewitrd  but  the  conscious* 
iiens  oi"  doini?  j^ood,  Imve  come  witli  |Minetuality — w>me  of  tlieni  tr>r  ttUeen  yeiira — and 
hiive  rjiithriiify  tiMighl  fronj  the  living  itnieles  of  God's  word,  I  am  happy  to  expr^w 
to  them  a  welglay  8ett«o  of  personal  obligation^  and  I  know  they  have  th«  h«artjr 
thanks  of  their  classoH. 

1 7.   Mif'higan, 

In  p3is8ing  from  the  atatc  priHoii  of  AlaHiaehuaetts  to  that  of  Miclii- 
gaiit  we  have  changed  ^ky  and  climate  cornplftcly.  Tlte  whole  ton© 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action  i^diHerent.  The  atmofsphere  l>econiefej 
hraeing  tmd  healthfnh  Birtls  sing,  flowens  hloom,  and  human  aflec* 
tions  breathe  around  us*  Mr,  Mon'is*  the  warden »  hae  a  hirge  heart, 
full  of  expant^iive  8yuipath!e;^  which,  like  tlajf^e  of  Iliru  who  came  to 
'^seek  ant!  to  nave  tlir  lo,st,"  emtu'iiee,  within  tla-ir  Innad  swi^ep,  the 
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fallen,  llie  outca^st,  the  convict  limv  what  he  mys  of  these  ;  heiir 
what  he  does  for  ihtni.  Uii<ler  the  headiug,  **  Rest  m  Prii^on/*  ho 
pouiTs  forth  these  wtmn  and  syniputhetic  words  ; 

Tiu?  eod  and  reward  of  all  loll  h  rest.     Rest  is  not  only  delightful  to  every  oae,  but 

it  i»  needt'ul, — needful  to  n  betu^t,  needful  to  a  convict.     Wheo  the  glare  and  heat  of  u 

aun  stitie5  and  wilts  everybody,  when  the  nionotonoui^  tu.sk  drags  heavily, 

i  is  got  through  with  he^JirtleifHly  and  only  renewed  by  a  painful  etTVirt^  then  are 

ftf«w  int>mcntjs  rest,  with  something  to  divert  the  tntnd,  no  matter  wbut.  if  it  he  hut 

^a  organ  grinder,  it  is  a  ueedetl  blessing.     A  gi-eat  many  men  outside  busy  themselves 

with  work  that  worries  the  brain  and  wears  u(j»>n  the  ner\*ous  systeui.  but  they  find  a 

^ancc  to  change  their  labor,  they  tind  some  little  time  to  rest  in  their  daily  rounds 

•fief  dinner  or  after  tea.     Not  so  with  a  convict.     lie  has  no  Saturdny  aflernoon^t,  no 

Tminy  days,  nothing  but  the  bare,  dry  thought  of  dull,  monotonous  work,  and  his  own 

biu^-r  memories  for  months  and  years^  till  every  sound  and  sight  around  hira  makes 

llfltii  nervous  and  irritable.     Should  we  wonder  th.it  he  sometimes  bec<»mes  fractious, 

[  tlKtd  breakj;  out  in  passion  ?     I  regard  it  oa  a  mutter  of  economy  iii  labor  and  discipline, 

IhiLt  men  in  prison  should  have  little  breathing  spells.     For  thisreiisou,  if  fornoother, 

*e  y(i}M  not  forget  the  holidays,— for  lliis  reason  have  I  read  to  them  once  or  twice 

•  reck,  all  sorts  of  well  written  articles,  in?itructive  or  humorous.     It  Is  for  the  samo 

tfjutm  that  I  have  allowed  every  ma^  lliat  would  do  iij  to  have  in  his  work -shop 

'wrindow  i  plant  or  a  tine  to  care  for.  and  through  which  he  might  catch  a  blink  of  the 

Wtte  sky  far  away.     It  i»  for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  the  iustiuetji  of  human  care  and 

hn  that  little  homies  have  been  provided  and  placed  on  our  higher  buildings  for  the 

AVtint.  swallows,  and  blue  birds,  those  little  visitors  who  never  cease  their  chattier 

L^Aipli*?  pris<m  rules.     It  is  a  gttod  thing  for  every  body  to  have  some  kindly  oceupa- 

IBttft  ai  times,  something  to  call  out  our  sympEithy  and  hoftpitality.     It  is  for  the  exer- 

cfae  of  these  human  traits  of  carCf  benevolence,  and  aflTectioo  for  sotwthingf  that  a 

pslr  of  grey  hounds,  a  pair  of  deer,  a  pair  of  wild  geese,  a  jtair  of  wild  turkeys,  scores 

of  rabbits,  chickens,  duck»,  and  doves  have  the  freedom  and  hospitiility  of  the  yard. 

Mitiy  of  the  convicts  ha\"e  their  fnvorite  pets,  and  many  of  the  pctj^have  their  favorite 

(Oa^cU.     EverylKjdy  may  not  understand  this  as  I  do,  but  any  person  who  does  not 

tny  sj-mpathy* 

Now  see  how  a  m;ui  of  sueli  kitidly,  idl-emhrncmg  syinputhvt 
Ims  been  able,  l>y  gentle,   winning  waysi  without  har^hne^&j  or  any 
rough  exercise  of  Hntlinrity»  to  hri^tk  up  anil  dc?5troy  a  hal>it.  which 
even  tlic  cultivated  and  woll-pinncrpled  oiitside  of  priisoii  walls  lind 
it  tliflBcult  lUid  oft  tmiCH  impossible  to  ovei-eome,  even  with  all  the 
lielpito  l>e8umni<mcd  from  philosophy  and  religion.     The  ivfei'cnce, 
in  what  h  suiid  above,  h  to  the  u?^?  of  toluuL-co,     It  had    l»een   the 
custom  to  furnish  weekly  a  certiiin  itition  of  tobacco  to  all  tlie  prnson- 
eiB  who  desired  it,  and  the  nmiiber  who  did  not  wjis  small   indeed. 
In  Moms  thought  this  not   only  useless   but  hnitftil,    although   it 
the  state  more  than  $5?,0(K>  cwry  year.     After  tiiming  the  mat- 
ter aver  carefully  in  his  own  mind,  he  determined  upon  his  coni'so. 
One  day,  abotrt  two  years  ago,  when  the  priscjuers  were  all  iisseoiblcdi 
he  made  an  address  to  them  on  the  subject,  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
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offered  to  all  who  wcmUl  voliintjirily  givo  up  tho  nso  of  tobacco,  the 
choice  of  nny  one  of  j?ix  ma<ra7:iiH^s  whirli  lie  nunjiML  Ht^  then 
rctjia>(le(-l  any  prMniei-s  who  would  iirccpt  the  proijusitioii  t<i  iiumi- 
ftist  such  aeceptiiiice  by  wUtiKhug  up  in  thi*ir  places.  To  his  equal 
surpriisc  and  joy,  considcrnhly  more  llnin  hidf  the  inirnber  (thci'o  l>eing 
then  over  liOO  in  the  prison)  iJitsUintly  rose  to  tlicir  feet  The  "  tuUil 
iLl)stainei^ '^  from  tobacco  have  bwii  since  contimmlly  incresiaing  their 
force,  till,  in  his  i-epoit  for  1873,  now  under  i*eview,  he  is  iible  to 
make  the  fallowing  highly  griitifyiiig  statcincut : 

Our  bill  for  this  article  hns  gmwa  bLnultil^llly  Ipsh,  and  wo  look  njton  its  denial  to 
prUonvrs  a«  iiu  vxpcriiwi'nt  n<>  Itrngwr,  but  a  wist?,  siouud  and  judieiotis  measure  of 
prieion  diHcipline.  The  i4cn  thut  it  h  v»Mnii\A\  to  th«  lieulth  of  atij  man*  utid  more 
especially  to  tho«<j!  who  may  hiivc  iridiilged  in  it  for  yfars^  is  one  tliut  I  have  but  Jittl© 
retpoct  fbr.  After  clusfiy  watch iiig  ita  t'fli'cts  Inr  over  twi>  years,  my  ctmvicUon  it 
only  itrt'ngthi'iK'd  thnt  ft  ]u\n  tio  business  hi  n  prison «  und,  next  to  whiskey,  I  woald 
prohibit  it  entirely.  It  hm  ntithing  to  do  with  any  mun^s  hcaith  except  to  destroy  iU 
as  most  certAjiily  the  health  of  many  of  onr  men  ha«  improved,  and  not  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  hiui  ever  been  injured  by  losing  it^  lu  looting  will  grow  less  and  len 
every  d»y  that  I  »t,ty  here. 

Mr*  Morris  hm  uow  Iveen  in  ehsirgc  for  three  years,  and  the  chimge 
in  the  inutcrial  and  moral  juspcct  of  the  prison  has  been  cou8]3tcuotis« 
Of  this  the  niule!>iit»;iied  had  ocular  proof,  on  the  (MTjusion  of  ii  visit 
of  seveml  days  made  to  tlie  [w'lmn  l-iist  winter,  in  which  he  saw  a 
gri^it  deal  to  coniniciid,  and  very  little  to  coiuh-rnn,  in  the  niaimge- 
ment  of  the  prison.  To  Mr*  Morris  niidoirblcdiy  behnigs  much  of 
the  credit,  bnt  not  all  He  has  Inx-n  fuvoreil  with  an  efficient 
coepenitive  board  al  inspcctoi's,  nnd  has  hail  an  crpmlly  etTectivo 
co-laborer  in  (to v.  RaLdey,  one  *if  tin'  most  lar^e-lieaited  and  enlight- 
ened of  onr  chief  niagistratea  The  inspectors  do  not  in  the  legist 
exaggerate  cither  the  w^armth  or  the  energy  of  his  zeal  in  the  foUow- 
hig  words,  addressed  to  him  in  their  report ; 

In  devotion  to  thi»  noble  work »  none  have  j^nrpaitsod ,  f f  any  have  eqnalled,  your 
Exeellency.  Your  heart  has  ever  been  open  to  those  in  bonds,  n*  bound  with  them, 
Yon  hRTe  devoted  more  thne  luid  iittention  to  the  earefid  instpeetion  and  Biipervinioft 
of  the  prison  than  nay  of  yonr  fnedeceRMorH,  and  the  reform  of  iin  diicipline.  ««  well 
as  the  genera]  huccoss  of  the  inatltutlon,  are  largely  due  to  your  wise  eotinset  and 
valuable  suggestions,  made  after  repeated  and  thorougli  examinations  of  the  prinoo 
and  of  the  system  of  conducting  it. 

The  insi^ectors  also  make  the  following   pleii^ing  statement^  aiid 

express  these  sound  vicw6  on  pi-ison  discipline  : 

It  Is  grtttiiying  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  very  severe  or  nnjiiat  punlshmenU  hare 
marked  the  adrainiatration  of  the  prison  dlseifaHne  during  the  year,     Prison   ofAcort 
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«  apt  to  indu1gY3  in  the  free  u«e  of  the  rod  j  it  it  e^y  fbr  the  officer,  bnt 
liftrd  for  llie  convict^  while  a  diHVn^nt  method  of  treatment  is  more  difliciilt  for 
Ui«  officer f  but  fkr  hotter  for  the  prisoner.  It  requires  no  tQctf  no  exertion  of  iho 
miadf  !br  the  pureot  to  cuff  bis  child  and  tell  him  to  sit  down^  but  It  does  requii^ 
exerUon>  fuaieoce  and  judgment  to  point  ont  his  errors,  and  improve  him  in  Mich 
t  shall  Im'sI  teud  to  his  reform.  This,  w©  suppose*  is  the  reaaon  why  pnson 
E  ure  found  Hpplying  the  liLsh  oftener  thiin  would  seem  at  all  necessary.  It  is 
deltherate  judgment  of  tliis  board  that  constant  snperrision  and  repeated  and 
cartful  Inspection  of  prisons  of  all  grades,  with  a  thorough  di»ou8»ion  of  the  principles 
of  adminiiit ration,  are  euentid  to  the  maintenance  of  theie  iniititutiona  in  a  hoAlthy 
sad  good  condition. 


The  report  eojituius  im  exceed!  nirly  vaUiiihle  set  of  «tati^ieul  tiibles, 
which  other  hends  of  prlwiis  nii^ht  study  with  pt'ofiL 

The  report  of  the  chaplain,  Kev,  Geo.  IL  Hickox,  is  admimble, 
I  could  wish  there  wei*e  s|Kice  in  these  pages  fur  the  whf»le  of  it. 
He  spea)^  thus  of  the  t^ecular  iii8tructiou  given  under  Jm  bUpeiTiijioii : 


The  prison  school  commences  at  ei^ht  and  a  half  o'clock  in  the  momtng  of  each 
lo«vJ'i  day,  and  closes  one  hour  later.  Men  are  admitted  to  this  school  on  their  own 
ippliwlion  ;  and  if  all  could  be  received  who  ask  the  privilege  of  attending,  not  leaa 
than  three-fourths  of  the  numtier  committed  would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  secular  or 
Sicrcd  instruction  ;  an  many  are  received,  however,  as  present  helps  and  conveniences 
jtirtlfy.  There  arc  now  under  instruction  four  clashes  in  orthography  and  reuding^ 
fimrcUfse*  ar«  instructed  in  rudimental  arithmetic,  one  in  writing,  and  four  classeH 
iTFftudyitig  the  word  of  Go*i  j  and  about  one  hundred  men  meet  at  the  same  place, 
tnt)  It  the  same  time,  for  the  writing  of  letters  to  persons  outftde  ;  for  ererp  man  is 
ngw  pennitted  to  send  out  a  letter — if  hit*  conduct  is  good — every  four  weeka  during 
tine  term  of  commitment.  The  school  is  perfectly  orderly,  and  it  is  interesting  and 
iQec««ftAi1.  The  average  number  asseuihling  each  Lord's  day  for  the  purfKMie  of  study 
«r  of  writing  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  men* 


And  thi3s  of  the 


religious  instrurtiou  : 


Retigiona  aervices  nre  regularly  observed  in  the  prison  ♦  each  Sabbnth  morning,  at 

lea  o'clock  ;  and  all  the  convicts  ure  required  to  be  In  attendance  then,  if  their  health 

will  jjerroit.     This  aenice  ia  plen.^ant  and  useful ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 

aa  enrourtiging  number  of  conversions  have  been  experienced  during  the  fmst  year. 

And  it  baa  been  a  pleajiare  to  preach  the  gospel — the  surest  and  the  widest  opening 

of  priaon  doora — to  tho»e  who  are  bound.     One  of  the  most  memorable  incidenta  in 

Jfew  Testament  records  was  a  work  of  divine  grace  in  a  prison  ;  and  it  must  not  be 

Ihrgoitm — nor  doubted — that  men,  and  crimeaj  and  pri»ona,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ 

are  the  same  in  themsclvea,  and  the  aame  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  at  the 

present  time  »a  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  Silas.     The  arm  of  God  is  not  shortened  that 

il  eaimol  aave  the  souls  of  men  even  in  prisons. 

On  two  of  the  sources  of  crime  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied, 
Mr.  Hickox  thus  expresses  himself: 

The  queatlon  of  the  sources  of  crime  can  not  be  thought  out  of  place  in  the  prison 
report ;  but  only  two  of  the«e  starling  points  will  now  be  nam(^ — and  ihete  only 
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refLTrod  to^  not  arguod  in  tlii«  report.     Disobt'^djcnce  to  parc^ots  and  neglect  of 
imd  steady  inditstry  are  ihe  two  points  to  which  rcluroijcc  is  made. 

Inauburdlnatiun  uiid  idleueaut  are  evidently  primary  !*ource«  of  crime,  and  twj  long 
pregcnl  iudiff'ereiice  to  these  root-viceit  «ha:|>eH  iind  tempers  the  actioti  of  parenU  a: 
itfilw  public  miud,  overy  cominoii  interest  will  Mntf'ijr,undcriiiitj  will  brand  with  nUai 
til©  victims  of  thea©  insidious  vices.     It  iii  almost  puerile  to  a^k,  "  how  ishnll  criui 
JVom  the«te  sourcei}  be  prevented  7  "    If  the  (ttati%  for  tt«  own  relief,  would  re«ob  li 
viciouw  hmne  neglect,  it  njost  tompel  by  law  a  rcgulnr  attendAnce   at  the  «cho( 
where  thorough  disci[dine  shall  be  intelligently,  unwuveriui^iy  enforced  j  luid  for  tli 
st'cond  source^  of  crime  referred  to — ueglect  of  ourly  and  steiidy  industry — ib«9  ltH{ 
Bhoiild  promptly  nnd  eRbctively  punish  utl  voluntary-  idleness  a#  a  crime, 

Mr-  Hiekox  nmke«  tho  ft>l lowing  suggestion,  which  is  bot 
iniportiiiit  iiml  pnicticjil^  in  I'eference  to  the  cooperation  of  religiuii 
bodies  in  their  organic  iuipaeity  : 

A  i\irtlier  nnd  direct  aid  in  preventliipf  crime  ought  to  com<?  fVom  the  varioi 
religious  dcnom insidious.  If,  In  their  stiite  or  district  meetings,  those  bodies  wool 
take  up  thin  siibjocrt  imd  select  one  of  their  tneu  to  Sfieak  on  ^'  crimes,  llielr  sourc^^ 
nnd  their  prevention  " — or  on  bouio  kindred  Iheine  of  their  own  wording— llifi 
would  show  »  working  interest  in  this  cnuse^  and  they  would  thus  wake  up  t1 
responsible  portion  of  the  iieofjle.  It  matters  little  in  tliit  duection  whether  clectfi 
be  of  God  or  of  men*  or  whether  buptism  be  above  or  below  the  wirier^  so  long  i 
open  insubordhmtiou  and 
deal  rue tion* 


vicious   Idleness  lire   permitted   to   lit  our   children   ^ 


What  ccclej^iastical  body  will  firat  t^ike  up andact  upon  this  hint 
In  itning  so  ihvvQ  cun  be  no  tlonbt  that  it  will  Uo  treading  in  tb 
footsteiis  of  the  Nazarene, 

18.  Mttmemta* 

One  or  tw<*  parau^raplis  will  be  taken  from  the  report  of  M"i 
Jaekniini,  wanlen  of  the  state  pri.son,  an  bein*^  of  a  £(4Mieral  iiib^reiit 
He  thus  expi*eHS4>^  hiniiielf  on  the  fiubjeet  of  giving  the  convict*  | 
shai^  in  their  earning!^  and  on  the  duty  of  the  .state  to  inuke  8Uitaib| 
provision  for  them  on  their  discharge  :  ^ 

Let  me  again  cull  your  attention  to  and  solicit  your  roHprration  in  the  piLssagQ4 
a  law  which  shall  give  to  the  convict— as  another  gieat  incentive  to  well  doinf^ 
portTon  of  his  earnings — wiy  one-sixteenth,  or  oue -eighth  if  you  please.  Most  of  thei(| 
convicts  are  soon  to  go  forth  from  prtnon  and  become  citizeuSj  and  what  is  but  i 
trifle  to  the  state,  at  such  a  time,  is  much  to  them.  Miiny  n  poor  fellow  bus  goiM 
forth  fVom  prison  with  strong  resolutions  to  do  right,  but  has  fallen  for  the  want  of  | 
friendly  hind  or  a  few*  dollars.  Nothing  can  bo  done  for  the  establishnient  atii 
elevation  of  manhood  In  ihene  unfortunates  without  its  benedclal  results  being  fell  E| 
society.  ^ 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  coming  legislnture  to  establish  by  law  a  commii 
sioiier,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  look  after  discharged  priHoners,  and  srcure  thufl 
places  of  employment  according  to  their  capacity.  When  the  world  lc*rnt  Mm 
nsalises  three  objects  in  view  in  the  impristnunent  of  criminals — ^to  wit :  puniibmetil 
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puWic  safety,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  benefit  and  reformntion  of  the  convict — otir 
prisons  wilt  be  better  and  more  easily  tnuiiaged.  Hupe  of  reward  is  a  ten -fold  more 
powerful  ttimulns  to  good  action  than  A^r  of  punishment. 

The  inspectors  expt*ea»  their  approval  of  the  above  suggestions 
tod  add  the  following  of  their  own  motion  i 

We  call  attention  to  the  valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  warden  of  this  Inslitu- 
tioQ  in  regard  to  the  compensation*  to  some  ert^nt,  to  the  oonvictit  for  a  portion 
i,(  ihtir  Ubor.  The  law  alloMrft  a  certain  amount  of  ffood  tifne  to  convicts  for  good 
tiebirior  which  shall  be  counted  in  diminution  of  their  tenn  of  sentenL'e.  Ttii»  has  a 
ja0t  b«?ueficittl  effect  in  maintaining  gwKl  order,  hut  it  will  be  seen  tlint  life  comncts 
emnioi  avail  themnelvea  of  this  provision.  What  we  would  recommend  is,  that  a 
tfritt  account  of  the  good  time  earned  by  life  convictA  be  kept,  and  that  such  con- 
vietB  be  paid  for  eacti  day's  go^  time  he  hB»  earned  the  same  wages  that  the  state 
fccd^^  for  hii  tabor.  This  Hum  could  be  ntvnt  to  the  convict'^  family  or  allowed  to 
iwoninlatc^  and  in  the  event  of  hia  pardon  would  affonl  him  means  to  commence  life 
ioew,  and  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct  whiie  in  pn»on. 

TbKSc  inatitutiona  should  be  r^'fonoatory  aa  well  ub  penal ;  aumething  nhould  be 
ioa«  U»kecp  hojte  and  self-respect  alive  in  every  heart.  Let  the  convict  feel  that  he 
if  still  iblc  to  do  something  for  hjs  family  or  himself,  and  you  help  him  to  be  a 
better  man. 

All  the^e  suggestions  are  in  the  direction  of  humanity,  and  they 
show  a  steady  progress  in  the  puUlie  nimd  toward  a  more  enlight* 
eneJ  and  Christian  Ireut merit  of  crhiiinals,  with  a  view  to  their 
itfonaation  and  ihrir  i^^turn  to  society  with  a  changed  mind,  pur- 
puie,  and  habit  of  life. 

Tbc  Rev.  Mr.  Joli  list  one,  one  of  the  pastoi-s  of  Stillwater,  officiates 
.^liaplain.     He  makes  the  profler  of  additional  serviee  as  se^jular 

icher  to  the  eonviets  tor  a  half  day  each  week : 


If  a  half  day  were  allowed  them  during  the  week  to  meet  in  thp  chapel  and  receive 
iNitUr  in*tmction,  I  would  gladly  superintend  their  studies,  and  give  them  familiar 
leciares  on  useful  topics.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  and  hope  you  can  perfect  such 
to  amngement.  It  would  be  a  tirst  step  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
eiM{>la!n. 

It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  m  geuPTOUs  an  offer  was  promptly  accepted. 
Mr.  Johnstone,  however^  adds  the  following  additional  suggestion, 
which  aeems  as  wise  as  it  is  disint*^rested  : 

_Bttl  I  ntuat  reiterate  what  has  been  said  before  by  other  chaplains  in  regard  to  the 
aee  of  securing  s«nic  one  to  fill  this  ponitlon  who  can  give  the  whole  of  hfa 
tin  the  work.  To  cultivate  the  pei-sonal  acquaintance  of  each  of  the  prisoners^ 
irltli  i  view  to  his  mental  and  moral  improvement;  requires  an  amount  of  time  which 
^  putor  of  a  church  can  spare.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wheu  the  state 
tiU^fe  an  adequate  support  to  a  suitable  incumbent  who  can  devote  himself  wholly 
lofbtirork. 

22 
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19.  Mimvmppt. 

The  antii'ipations  ill  regard  to  the  state  princm  of  l^lif^issippi, 

^'Xplvs^^^(|  \\y  Oriienil  Eg^le*iti>a  in  the  n^pdil  siihmtlti'd  l>y  him  to 
the  BiiUimore  Coiifi^ix^s^  hiiit  year,  appear  not  to  have  hecn  iH?4iljze<l,j 
The  legislature  did  not,  as  it  seems,  see  its  way  clear  to  make  tl 
appropriation  nwded  to  put  up  the  additional  cell-house  and  worfe^j 
siiops,  so  that  all  thoprii^jnom  inijrht,  jus  waadosinMl,  ho  worked  withL 
the  prii^on  walls,  lleiiee,  the  embarrassments  |jrrvi4HKsly  exiiftiug, 
both  m  n^gards  the  system  of  labor  and  the  adoption  of  a  n*forrna- j 
t{»ry  diseipline,  have  rontiinied  and  even  angniented,  with  the 
increasing  number  of  inmates.  The  leasing  (system  eontiuues^  but 
under  a  moditied  foniL  Up  to  1H73»  the  entire  prison,  with  the 
whole  body  of  convicts,  had  Ix^en  leased  to  a  company  who  hfid,  oi 
claimed  to  have,  eompltte  eontroL  In  a  debate  on  a  rescdution  suh-^ 
mitted  ti*  the  ISaUirnore  Congress  l>y  tli*^  l>ue<ini*8^  con)mitte</,  which 
eondemued  any  system  of  leading  or  contnicUng  tJie  labor  of  a 
j>ris<m,  which  did  not  |)laee  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  the  entim 
control  of  tlic  prisoners,  both  iis  to  tlicir  hovu^  of  work  and  their 
ti-eatiuent.  General  Eggleston,  at  that  time  president  of  the  board 
of  in^pectoi-H  of  the  stiite  prison  of  Mississippi,  said  in  u  spccc^h  mad€ 
by  him  on  the  question  : 

The  lea»infi?  nytitem  prcvnllji  In  my  state,  but  it  workn  biidly.     Wo  find 
imjioaed  upon  by  tbo  lesMoeii.     The  men  iir«  overworked,     Tlinre  it  cotifftant  I 
lii'twecn  tbc  suitv  aittliorUies  and  the  teMces,     The  authorities  irmlHi  that  the  meaj 
nhali  have  whalt^j*ome  and  mifllcient  rnttons,  and  be  naitably  cUd,  kindly  t rented »  and 
not  overtasked.     The  1e.<i!ieeii  complain  thit  luoh  interference  curtiiitR  tht^ir  protltt, 
and  will  eonifi**l  them  to  surrender  their  contract.     I  think  that  when  our  new  prl«di%^ 
buildiug  iii  cunipleU^d  und  we  have  room  lor  dl  our  eonvlcts  to  work  within  Uio  pnion 
premiiieA,  the  aystem  will  he  deJlnlUvoly  jibatidoned. 


Wliat  is  liere  foreshadowed  nuist  have  taken  place  t>efore 
general  n^urned,  for  during  thtit  very  month  the  lesBecs  did  sur 
(tender  their  lease ;  inul  since  then  iiiHiut  onehalf  ot  the  pns<»ueiH 
have  1)een  liired  out  to  diflerenl  persoths  and  tirniii  engjiged  in  iht^ 
construction  of  niih^oads,  upon  n  niongtx'l  phmi  a  sort  of  iTo^is 
between  tlie  It  itsing  and  the  contract  BysteiUB.  Both  ttie  boanl  of 
inspectors  and  the  warden,  Mr.  C.  W.  Loomis,  who  seeaiB  to  l>e  an 
excellent  man  and  officer,  continue  to  oppose  the  system,  whether , 
under  the  old  or  the  new  tbrni. 

Mr.  LoonuB  exprcanes  hi»  views  on  this  question  in  the  following 
language  : 
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THa  fystem  of  leasing  convicts  ta,  in  my  opinion,  detrimental  to  the  pnbltc  Interest, 

GnuUing  the  lessees  to  be  acttiuted  by  just  and  humane^  motives,  yet|  when  it  ia 

eottiMlered  that  they  pay  stat^  sums  for  tbe  labor  of  the  convict,  they  will  tax  the 

conrfct  to  his  utmost  capacity.     The  sentence  of  the  court  condemns  the  convict  to 

llAfd  labor ;  bnt  such  sentence  does  not  import  or  imply  that  the  prisoner  ia  to  be 

M  rxim^cd  to  the  turning  ruys  of  the  sun,  the  drenching  rains^  or  the  piercing  wioda 

Hm*  winter.     Humanity  will,  1  hope,  inOueuce  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 

^■&|$  legiaUture  to  investig^ae  the  Hf!))ir»  nod  the  condition  of  this  institution,  to  t;ike 

^Bll  active  measures  and  report  in  such  manner  as  will  induce  the  legislative  body  to 

make  an  appropriation  sutBclent  to  remedy  tba  evil  complained  ot 

The  in^pectoiis,  though  in  biiefer  temis,  expi'<?ss  the  same  opmioiu 
After  explmiiiug  the  al^oUite  necessity  of  hiring  a  ki*ge  proportion 
of  the  prisoners  to  patlies  who  would  ttike  them  ofl'  the  prt^iuises 
hecauee  of  a  hu^k  of  acconunoJationa  for  thcni  withm  equally  ahso* 
lute,  they  add : 

Nftverthelent,  we  do  not  advocate  the  system  of  leasing  ont  eonvictt.  To  na  it 
ilipeaTs  to  be  in  conHict  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  providing  for  the  patushment  of  evil 
4oenk 

The  authorities  are  maaifestly  rfneere  in  their  convictions  and  their 
eudeavom  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislatui'o,  when  it  again 
a^niMes,  will  meet  them  in  the  s'ime  spirit^  and  will  feel  justified 
in  mnkiug  the  neeesiituy  appropriation  to  cairy  out  their  plans, 

20*  3fmom%. 

Ill  his  mesftjige  to  the  legislalm-e,  under  date  of  January  1st,  1873, 
thefin?t  which  he  delivered  after  his  elevation  to  the  executive  ehair, 
Governor  Woodson  disi^ussed  the  |jt^nitentiary  question  in  a  catholic 
ipirit  and  with  mneh  ability.  He  pointed  out  the  e\ils  under 
whieh  Mi^ouri  was  suftering  in  regard  of  \hi  penitentiary  sya- 
terii,  get  forth  the  true  aims  of  a  right  piisoii  discipline,  suggested 
wbit  he  bidieved  would  prove  an  aderjoate  remedy  for  the  evils 
and  an  adequate  provision  Ibr  the  exigeui'ies  of  the  future,  and  mged 
upon  the  legislature  an  earaest  study  of  the  w^hole  question  and  a 
Gourageous  application  of  the  means  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  The 
legislatui"e  does  not  apjx^ar  to  have  met  his  reeotuniendations  in  the 
spirit  in  whieh  they  were  offered.  It  made  a  mtrograde  rather  than 
a  forward  movement.  Tlie  administration  of  the  state  prison  had 
been  extravagant,  not  to  say  corrupt,  to  the  last  degive,  making 
annTiJil  ilnifis  upon  the  publie  Aiih:  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  S<:^arehing  investigation  had  rev€*aled  this  state  of  things. 
The  legislatiu'e  stood  aghagt.  A  responsible  firm  of  business  men 
nMuie  un  offer  to  lease  tlie  whole  concern  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
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with  the  ohligatifjii  of  niertljiu:  all  exprii>tes  of  wlmlnvor  kiiul,  without 
eallirig  ii|k>u  the  .state  for  a  tlollar.  The  legislature  8aw  delivenuicts 
ia  thi?.  t^tl'er  and  eloscd  tlu*  hurgain,  Scj  that  Missouri  has  now  gone 
baek  to  a  system — that  known  as  the  *' leasing  sy^ttiir^ — whic-h  t*bej 
had  letiouneed  uiui  n'|ju*liiited  twelve  uv  fifteen  veal's  befotv.  No  i 
report  \im  been  pui)li:>hed  for  1873  ;,  and  no  iiiisvvti>i  liave  Ix'ea 
i-eceived  to  circulars  uddreissed  to  the  pnsan  aiitboriticai  for  Btiitiaticul 
and  other  information.  I  visited  the  peinti-iitiary  in  ttie  month  of 
January  and  made  the  aequaintimce  of  all  tlneeof  tiie  Irisni^e.s,  l*er- 
Koually^  they  impressed  nie  favorably,  though  Ihey  know  well  what^ 
my  vicwi§are  of  iha /ij/Miem  on  which  they  mts  condneting  the  iiibtitu«*j 
tion»  I  had  long  talks  with  them  all,  and  they  expresw'd  theii 
determination  to  e(  aid  act  the  pri.son  on  the  e(K»perative  plan,  giving, 
the  convicts  a  liaiid.some  share  iu  their  earm'ngs,  ulibrding  them  ample 
fueihties  of  edueution,  tmling  and  elotliing  them  eonifortably,  pn>-  M 
viding  well  for  them  in  siekne.ss,  peeking  to  n4nrn  tliem  to  ^ioeiety  ■ 
radically  reftHnu'd  in  eliaraeter,  and,  in  shoit,  diwiiarging,  kindly 
juid  faithfully,  all  (be  duties  which  their  mutual  relations  a^)  guardiuiiafl 
antl  wards  injiK>s4.Hl  upon  the  one  party  towards  the  oilier*  1  earn-  " 
ei^tly  ho|x^  that  tht^se  pledge-s  may  be  fullilled.     Time  will  show\ 

This  state  puljlishes  reports  only  biennially.     The  Ijij^t  issued  is  for 
1871  and  1872  ;  e(msiHiucntly  that  for  1873,  the  yciir  now  under 
review,  has  not  yet  uiade  its  appcarimec.     The  reiM>rt  for  1872,^ 
made  by  warden  Campbell  (since  deceased),  eontiiins  little  infijnna-     » 
tion  of  general  interest.     The  f(»llowing]sentencesare  tak(*n  from  tlii*  _ 
Import  of  the  boai'd  of  iuspectcjiB  : 

IncoDtivea  to  good  (!anduci  nre  :  Btminulion  of  icntetice,  kindnest,  and  appealf  to 
jnanliond  iind  bi^n*' vole  nee. 

The  focKi  of  the  cottvlcta  fs  plaJn,  but  of  good  quality  and  wbolesome.  A  jfood  nop- 
ply  of  vugetiibles  are  grown  annually  on  the  prison  grotindu,  of  wlalch  the  cotivlnt«  get 
n  very  liberal  supply.     Tlieir  Mnitiiry  comlition  has  con»equently  been  go<id. 

During  the  piiat  ytrar,  both  inBtromental  and  vocal  ninnir.  iogi'thur  with  im  evening 
school  and  a  Bible  claim  on  Sunday,  have  boen  introducud  and  eatnbltshed  in  Um 
prison^  in  all  of  which  the  prisoners  take  a  very  lively  interett,  and  are  very  much 
inii*rovcd  thtn-eby. 

In  his  mniual  message,  Got.  James  nnike^^  the  following  state- 
ments : 


I  feel  conHtrained,  In  tbi«  connection,  to  commend  the  humane  and  refonnatoff 
itieaftureH  adopted  by  warden  Cnm|ibdl  in  Uie  niunngi'meni  of  the  convicti  under  hi» 
churge,     The  object  of  piiaonei  In  civilized  eoinmunUieii  in  the  protection  of  iociety 
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Bst  the  crfraes  of  malefactors,  either  by  depriving  tbeni  of  their  liberty  or  by  therr 
nntkm  ;  and  prison  dtsvipltne,  itnd<!r  civiHxeii  Inw,  should  he  removed,  ns  fnr  an 
t\bU\  fntm  all  ideas  of  a  vindictive  puiiishnieut  of  those  who  may  become  the  aub- 
Jeets  fur  thv  oi>erHtinn  of  cnniinal  justice.  This  view  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
lllatltfJE^'Tnetlt  rif  the  frtiit«*  ronvictji,  and  \u\h  resulted  most  siitisfuctorily. 

The  re|>«irl  of  the  in»(wctor?»  c»f  ihe  state  pri»rin-  which  will  Ihj  laid  before  yon  at  an 
\  CftHy  day,  showR  thAt  their  clfortH  in  advancing  the  intercfitM  of  this  in^^titntion  have 
been  •(tended  wiiJi  KUccesA.  iiud  much  progresa  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
'  new  buildings.  The  insuflDcient  fiicilltiea  for  utilizing  the  labor  of  convicta)  which 
[  laavf*  heretofore  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  iind  unsuitable  condition 
of  tbe  work -shops  fur  lubor  in  inclement  weather,  have  very  ma  leHally  detracted  from 
Hm  a<nounta  which  woutd  have  been  received  fh>m  thia  aource  of  revenue.  As  the 
work  on  the  new  building  advances,  many  ditiicnitie«  and  expenses  are  removed^ 
whik  increased  facilities  for  applying  the  lab<>r  of  convlets  are  added,  and  good 
iinds  exist  for  the  hope  that,  in  the  futurts,  a  much  lar|?er  projiortion  of  the 
ffoaeA  of  this  iiistituiiiMi  wiU  bi*  met  from  the  proceeds  of  convict  labor  than  here- 


in fillujj?  lip  blank  stntistlcal  formularies  sent  to  him,  the  warden, 
Mr>  WooJhui"st,  under  the  heading  "  Genenil  reivmrks,*'  says  : 

Mjf  ihHIuhI  of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  flrmness,  combined  with  humane  treatment 
in  iiii  fullest  sense.  An  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  a  prisoner  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
tifi*ct  the  dcsfred  result.  It  is  remarkaible*  in  the  case  of  this  prison,  that  where  all 
PC  kept  together  in  one  apartment^  punishment  is  nearly  unknown,  on  account  of 
tlw  f*K)d  conduct  of  the  inmate.*.  The  officers  are  all  humane  in  their  dealings,  and 
iber  work  together  fur  the  reformation  and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners. 

22.  J^emda, 

In  reply  to  a  letter,  tL^kincr  copiof^  of  the  report  on  the  sitate  prison 
forbiht  year,  the  inulersigiied  received  from  the  warden,  Mr.  HyniaUj 
tJie  fallowjui^  eonnniyiieaiioiL : 


In  regani  to  the  reports  of  ihi.H  prison,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  none 
pnuicd  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  hf»en  in  choice  of  the  pri»ou  about  a  year,  Mid 
bfrel^jforc  there  have  been  but  ver>'  few  record.^  of  any  kind  Kept.  The  reports  will 
bejtrinted  herealter  biennially,  and  you  will  be  furnished  with  copies. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  iiri.noners  Imve  been  employed  during  the  year  in  building 
Willi,  shops,  etc.  The  mtinufiicture  of  boots  iind  shot^s  was  commenced  only  at  the 
Utter  part  of  the  year,  and  was  not  much  more  than  fairly  under  way  at  its  clo^e. 

I  Hani  suct^erded  in  estahlbhing  a  very  strict  discipline,  with  the  rao«t  gratlQritig 
wittltJ.  No  officer  or  employe  is  allowed  to  speak  to  a  conWct,  except  on  matters 
pertaiDing  to  the  pHson  work.  The  lieutenant  of  the  guard  is  overseer  of  the  yard, 
ind  rcraaiuK  with  the  men  while  they  are  at  work.  No  convict  is  allowed  to  leave  his 
place  of  work,  unless  the  lieutenant  notifies  the  gi^an!  stationed  ut  that  |)Ost  that  be 
ha  pven  him  permission  to  dn  ^o.  Conviet,H  are  not  allowed  to  apeak  ti>  visitors^  nor 
to  pi3M?  it  them  ;  but  they  are  permitted  to  talk  quietly  amongst  themselves.  They 
an?  ttllowoil  to  draw  books  tVom  the  library  once  a  week  and  to  receive  j>criodicala 
•eiit  hv  frivnds,  bat  no  newspapers. 

Tk«  dre  of  the  prisoners  is  substantial  and  unlimited.  They  have  meat  twie«  m 
dif ,  patatoea  otice  a  day,  &nd  mush  and  ntolasses  for  supper.     They  have  eolfeo  Ibr 
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breakftist^  imd  ten  for  supper^  with  brcud  ad  libitum  At  eiich  meat.     They  tiATll 
twice  a  week,  and  corned  beef  and  cabbikge  once  a  week.     The  prbonvri  urt  1 
and  woU  bchurud. 

In  his  annual  messuget  Governor  Bradley  makes  the  fuUowiiigj 
statemeDts  aud  tjuggestious : 

The  site  of  the;  prison  wa.^  nn  nnfarinmite  nelection.     The  hnltdin^  {ise\f  laclcft  the 
necc»8ar>''  aiKc  and  Hti^ength.     The  itumbcr  of  tradeii  which  may  be  taught  to  tbo  , 
priwinvTB^  In  order  to  Tt»claltn  them   from  h  life  of  vicioun  idleness  nnd  render  their] 
indiislry  prcMlnctivo  to  the  itatc  i«  very  Itmited.     Mimy  of  th«  cnnvicis  are  now  etu- 
ployed   in  wione  cuUijig,  others  in  j*ho«  nuiking^,  while  tmuiy   more   are   altogcihcr^ 
untMi>p|f>ycd» 

In  view  of  the  necesjuiiy  for  an  anylum  for  the  fnuine,  it  may  be  Bnggestt^  that  wtth 
triaing  alternl ions  the  prison  building  would  nerve  that  jmrpose.     A  locution  on  tho  J 
Truckee  river  sliould  liw  uelvctcd  for  the  new  {irison.     A  site  ahoiild  he  chosen  convcn*! 
lent  to  timber  iitid  wlUit  power,  where  the  bthor  of  the  convlctA  might  be  utltijecd  taj 
the  erection  of  the  building,  aa  weU  as  in  snbscqnent  taskn.     The   removal  of  the' 
prison  and  the  adapiiiiion  of  the  old  building  to  its  now  purpose  may  be  accornpHahed  j 
with  economy  and  convenience.     It  will  aubserve  the  best  interejits  of  the  stat«9  thai 
these  mensureM  be  initiated  without  delay.     The  number  of  convicts  is  inereadng 
80  rapidly  that  additional  accommodations  will  be  shortly  needed. 

The  snm  of  five  tbonsand  dollars  wiim  expended  in  the  payment  of  rewards  for  the 
recapture  of  prisoners  who  escaped  in  the  outbreak  of  September  17th,  1871.  This 
expense  was  exceptional.  The  increased  vigilance  and  larger  number  of  gnards  al 
present  employed  will  prevent  the  pos8ibiHty  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  ftitnre. 

23.  Neia  Hampshire, 
The  warden,  Mi\  John  C  Piblnny^  auggests  the  early  erection 
a  new  prison  on  a  diffei-ent  site,  and  gives  verj^  cogent  reasous  there^j 
for,  as  follows : 

The  poor  condition  of  the  main  building,  to  say  nothing  of  its  great  Ineonvenlenee, 
and  the  roof  of  the  north  wing  la  in  a  bad,  leaky  condition,  notwithBtanding  freciuentl 
repaira.     The  cells  are  very  small  and  nncomfortjible,  and  I  con^ldor  it  &  plain  tkc%^ 
that  the  present  situation  Is  in  t(xi  close  proximity  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  occupying 
much  valuable  ground  that  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  dwellings,  and  having  for  some 
tiuK'  Ihhhi  callt/d  '*  ii  nyisance  to  the  neigh h^rhoud.*'     It  will  t;ike  some  yearn  to  cenr- 
plete  a  new  onc\     By  nelerting  a  site  and  beginning  now,  with  the  one  now  occnptcd  . 
earning  a  fiiir  sum  every  year,  there  would  bt*  i\  hunAsomo  aiuotint  towflrda  rc|»aTfn|  ' 
the  state.     I  consider,  aa  the   committee  rejjorted  last  year,  that  any  considerable 
Amount  expended  in  repairs  is  so  much  loss. 

From  some  petwmal  knowledge  of  tliw  prison  and  it^  needs,  the, 
imdei-signed  heartily  indorses  the  above  suggestion. 

Mr.  Pilslmry  thtiHspcakiJof  the  attention  given  to  reltgioiiftinstruo] 
tion  : 


Last  fall  it  was  deemed  best  to  dlNpense  with  our  Sahbath-schnol  on  Sunday  after* 
noon,  and  have  a  regiilar  service  the  aame  as  in  the  morning.    This  chunge  woa  niade| 
becMttBC  some  of  the  old  teachers  were  unable  to  continue,  also  on  acconnt  of  the  ditt* 
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CHlty  exti«rience^  in  getting  those  who  could  be  constunt  in  their  attendance,  and 
fmm  A  rtnu  conrlcibn  that  niort*  good  would  be  done  in  the  present  manner.  Some 
of  iIat  old  t(*uchers  attend  our  Sunday  afternoon  and  Wednetday  evening  meetings, 
and  fVt?quenlly  give  tlie  men  ii  word  of  good  advice  and  encouragement.  The  chapluiii 
lawi  been  constant  in  his  atteiid;ince  0|Rm  the  men.  and  his  g^xxl  counsels  have  been 
^t  much  ecrvice  to  me.  In  the  report  ot*  the  chaplain  you  wi!l  find  a  aiatement  of 
ibe  condition  of  onr  library  and  other  matters  under  his  care. 

Chaplain   Smith  gives  the  following  account  of  his  lahom  and 
their  I'esults :  , 

Tbe  p*»t  year  hnn  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  snccess  in  this  department  of  the 
in^itniion.  The  Sabbiith  senices  huve  bet-n  continued  much  as  heretofore,  via.: 
Preaching  at  9  a,  m.,  and  Sabbath  school  at  3.45  p,  m. ;  at  10  a.  m.,  services  in  the 
hospital,  and  at  2  f.  m .  with  the  female  convictn.  At  the  la9t  named  we  have  singing, 
prayer,  and  leasons  for  the  Bible  elms,  led  by  the  ch.iplain's  wife,  who  also  reads  a 
selected  sermon.  These  meetings  are  often  attended  by  the  warden's  wife,  and  her 
Christian  kindnens  and  great  sympathy  have  an  exeelleuL  influence  on  the  female  con- 
!ricUi»  The  avenige  attendance  of  the  male  prisoners  on  the  Sabbath  Hchool  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  anluo^n  wa^  fltly-oney  an  increase  over  any  former  year  In 
pro{iortioa  to  the  number  of  convicts.  On  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  reason,  fbr 
retsDat  quite  satisfactory  to  the  chaplain  the  warden  substituted  for  the  Sabbath 
i^ioqI  a  sermon  on  such  topics  as  would  be  considered  in  our  Siibbath  school  studies. 
PikcoarscB  have  lieen  delivered  on  the  historical ,  biographical  jtnd  geographical  parts 
o{  the  Btbie,  also  on  miracles,  prophecies,  :iud  ten  commandments,  giving  a  practical 
Mring  to  alt  tbi>se  themes.  The  result  has  fully  Justified  the  measure.  It  is  believed 
thai  much  profit  has  been  derived  from  these  discourses. 

Oar  prayer  meeting  held  ou  each  Wednesday  evening  has  increased  in  interest.     A 

coQfidcrable  number  of  the  convict*  lead  in  prayer,  and  it  is  quite  gratifying  that  a 

rlin  of  men  whose  religious  advantages  have  been  so  limited,  should  manifest  in  their 

laogitigr  and  spirit  so  clear  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  so  much  of  penitence,  and 

iiicb  an  appreciation  of  the  love  of  Jesus  fi»r  guilty  men.     Throughout  the  year  there 

kti  been  a  marked  seriousness  of  deportment,  and  a  contentedneas  beyond  what  I  have 

fV9rfrilae«0ed  in  other  years.    I  have  perfiistently  lalx>red  in  private  converaation  with 

tlnf  men  to  persuade  them  to  commence  at  once  to  pray  to  Gi>d  morning  and  evening  for 

hifl  blesifing.  and  to  make  it  a  life-work.     I  Ihtnk  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  do 

fhi»,  and  not  a  few  are  trusting  in  the  sinner^s  Friend.     I  know  that  many  think  lightly 

of  what  they  sneeringiy  call  state  j.msnH  rrllfpfm.     Most  of  these,  however,  hold  all 

4fo/^9stiT3  of  religion  in  equal  contempt.     But  how  can  any  one  who  knows  the  lore 

^  Jeans,  don bt  that  such  love  penetrates;  prinon  walb,  and  brings  atilvution  to  the 

^  cblef  of  sinners."    la  the  chaplain  miMtakeu  when  he  declares  to  his  poor  hearers 

**tiiere  is  hot>e  for  you  ;*'  or  is  it  in  vain  that  the  poor  convict  smites  upon  his  breast 

and  praya.  **God  he  merciful  to  me  a  sinner?"     While  he  thus  prays  may  it  not  be 

timl  G<id  blesses,  and  some  fiishiontihlc  professor  standing  afar  oflT  and  thanking  God 

at  one  of  old.  *n  am  not  as  these,"  may  one  day  come  to  learn  that  Jesus  came  not 

to  cull  the  lighteousH  hut  sinners,  to  repentance.     In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  con- 

ricta  I  have  not  only  been  allowed  entire  freedom  to  labor  when  and  as  1  chose,  but 

tlie  warden  often  supplements  my  exhortations  by  a  feeling  and  urgent  appeal  to  the 

10  profit  by  the  means  ej\|oyed  by  theniy  mid  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  seeks  the 

good  of  the  convicts, 

III  furnishing  statistit^  under  **  General  Remarks,"  Mr.  Pilcsbury, 
with  great  good  sense  and  truth,  says : 
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I  wilJ  jitst  say  «  word  on  prison  reform.     If  good  isi  realljj  dcjiircd,  It  U  my  opinio 
that  th^  fvuftt^iin  head  nhtmld  ha  ri*acU(^>d  tirst^  and  not  try  U>  wtop  nr  dam  a  river  nil 
\U  ifUUei*     The  '^  tnonil''  of  thii)  id  :  Take  ctiro  of  the  //rj^^r  rtnd  ylrU :  do  ncH  wsil  ] 
they  gist  to  be  men  iind  wonit'n  and  get  into  prison,  before  they  receive  ttiienlion, 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  thu  prison  has  a  libimy  of  1.500  vohii 
uiklirig  : 

The  books  are  generally  r«ad  by  must  of  the  convfets  with  great  avidity  and  {profit. 
Of  those  comtiiitted  the  (mst  ycsar,  five  were  imnble  to  read.  Three  of  the  numbi*r 
ean  now  read  quite  well.  And  the  othurs  are  imprming.  All  of  tlnwe  prcviounly  com- 
mitted can  read,  and  an  unusnat  proportion  have  a  fklr  common  ichool  education. 

There  18  a  *'rpgiHt(*r  of  convicts"  in  this  import,  which  it  in  ear- 
nestly hoped  will,  for  it^attuim  pit^viomly  given,  be  diiscontiiuieU  in 
future  reports. 

24.  J/ew  Jet'sey. 

The  report  of  the  8tate  prison  of  New  Jersey  for  1873  contains 
little  of  general  interest  beyoiitl  what  will  l>e  fount!  in  the  stiitisttcal 
tiibles,  whieh  will  form  a  part  of  the  prt^sent  report. 

ThtTo  is  Bonie  uneei'tainty  as  reganls  the  relative  powers  of  the 
autliorities  in  cliarge  of  thin  pri^oiL  These*  authorities  consist  of  a 
board  of  im^peetor.s,  a  su|jc»rvisor,  and  a  keeper,  or,  as  the  same  officer  » 
is  called  in  other  .state  prisons,  warden.  .The  insix-ct^rs  speak  of  a  | 
**  board  of  sui^rvisoi-s,"  but  there  is  found  in  the  document  undiT  re- 
view oidy  the  repuil  of  frsupcrvisor,  Colonel  William  K.  ^Muiphy, 
who  appeui-s  to  Ik*  an  udniirulde  officer.  What  his  exact  dutieii  are 
does  not  clearly  appear ;  btit  they  seem  to  have  respect  chiefly  to 
iniuiagcment  of  tlie  labor  and  tiuances  of  the  establishment.  Th 
have  been  in  a  mom  healthy  condition  ever  since  Colonel  Murphy, 
five  yeai^  ago,  became  connected  with  the  prison.  He  does  not 
appear  to  favor  the  contract  system  of  prison  lahc^r,  but  mther  the 
ixivei^se.     After  having  stitted  a  certain  fact,  he  adds : 

Thifi  involvcB  the  necesjfiity  of  providing  some  other  means  of  employing  the  confjoti 
ader  the  Orst  of  Miiy  eniiuing,  und  add^  another  item  to  the  Kit  of  evih  incident  to 
the  plan  of  funning  out  the  labor  of  prison  convicts.  It  la  true  the  liiw  doc»  not  rnakQ 
**  the  contrtict  system  *'  iiuperativc,  but  it  does  not  provide  any  other  mode  of  makii^ 
the  labor  of  priaonerii  avuilable.  I  rettpeclfitUy  ask  for  tliis  Nubjeet  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature.  ^ 

Chaplain  Warner  thus  speaks  of  the  impc^rtancc  of  early  cure  and     ■ 
culture,  and  t^peeiaDy  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young  ua 
preventive  of  crime  :  I 

My  chief  cflTorts  havt  btften  witb  the  younger  pnrt  of  the  inmates*  fvirticnlarly  with 
those  who  have  had  the  benetlt  of  eurly  religious  instruction  }  such,  In  most  tnsUtaeai^ 
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^fti^  tftsily  moyed  to  Icsars ;  those  who  huve  {^wn  up  without  moral  restraint  seem 
to  he  ImmovHble  ;  no  impression,  apparently,  Is  made  upon  their  minds.  I  am  more 
sud  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  early  rclti^ious  training,  and^  under  such 
COttTietiun,  would  urge  ujion  parents^  guai'dianSi  Sabbnth  school  teucbers  and  pastorsj 
^hm  great  duty  of  *'  tmining  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ; ''  that  with  the 
lM*io«  blessing  they  may  prove  to  be  blessings.     Wc  have  many  confirmations  in 

(titis  iiMlitiition  of  the  f;ict  that  ^'  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  hia  mother  shame/' 
Tbe  ignorance  of  the  gusfiel  manifested  by  many  of  the  priao tiers  showH  the  great 
need  that  godly  men,  as  bible  readers  and  lay  preachers,  should  go  from  house  to 
Witpeand  inatmct  the  people  in  the  first  principles  of  iheChristiaa  religion  \  there  ia 
MBi^  inlsBionmry  ground  in  our  state  ;  almost  in  every  nctghburbood. 
Til 


25.  Neti^  York, 


There  are  three  state  prisons  in  New  York,  or  four  if  the  female 
Xmmu  at  Sing  Sing  he  oounted  m  a  distinet  penal  e^stahlisihment. 
For  some  reason — the  nndei^igiicd  know8  not  ^^diat— the  rcjjort  of 
the  Iniard  of  prisM>n  insptvtfn-^  for  1^73  ha^  not  l>wn  pnhlished, 
Tfiei-efoi^,  for  what  information  I  .shall  be  aide  to  give  ct»nceniuig 
the  eoodition  and  pn^gress  of  things  in  the  state  prisons  of  New 
iTc^rk,  I  shall  be  indclited  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Prison 

t-^^^6ociatjon  for  Itu^t  year, 
a,  StNc  Si;«G. 
Of  this  prison  Dr.  Harris  saj'a  t 
Sing  Sing  prison  contains  1. 2(10  available  cells.  3{x6jxrj|  feet,  of  187  cnbic  feet  to 
^^^^«rh  cell.     In  this  prison,  the  day  previous  to  that  in  which  we  write  this  page,  the 
'^-^)UJ  number  of  prisoners,  male  and  fbmale,  was  1,498.     This  fact  illustrates  the 
^af^vding  in  Uie  Sing  Sing  prison.    The  evils  which  attend  such  an  aggregation  of 
^Qonffcts*  yonug  and  old,  are  enhanced  enormonsly  by  the  indolence  and  irregularity 
^employment  of  fhsm  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners.     The  commingling  of  all 
ages,  classes  and  kinds  of  criminals  is  witnessed  in  an  extreme  degree  in  this  prison. 
Sing  Sing  is  a  vast  school  of  crime  ;  the  practised,  the  adroit,  the  professional  and 
ibiiidoiiod  contrivers  and  leaders  of  crimes  ngiiin.st  property  and  ag.iinsi  morality  and 
peace  are  so  numerous,  so  active  and  so  consciously  proud  in  tbe  ignoble  leadership 
and  prowess  of  criminal  life,  thai  they  have  a  destructive  influence  upon  a  great 
^       number  of  younger  and  less  hardened  convicts. 

H  The  number  of  convicts  admitted  to  this  [iriaon  during  tbe  year  amounted  to  &18. 

I  From  thta  viist  uumlwr.  Auburn  prison  received  during  the  year,  400,  by  transfer,  and 

the  prison  at  Dannemora  received  8<».  Tlw  peculiar  refjitioris  thm  Sing  Sing  has  to 
the  reception,  commingling  and  subsequent  distribution  of  convicts  arc  pernicious  in 
ft  high  degree.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  for  felonies  in  the  entire 
ttftie  arc  received  into  this  prison.  Few,  if  any,  who  enter  can  fail  to  be  hanufully 
tnfiiieiiced  by  the  hardened  criminals  whom  they  meet  there  ;  the  vast  congregation 
thAt  permanently  remains  at  this  prison  becomes  thoroughly  informed,  day  by  day 
sod  month  by  month,  concerning  the  movement  and  distribution  of  the  convict 
claaMSt  >uid  thus  the  atate  is  practically  maintaining  most  fiemicious  facilities  for  the 
eflbetual  organliation  of  criminal  classes.  This  feature  of  Sing  Sing  as  the  prison 
which  ia  the  rendezvous  for  distribution  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  felon  convicts, 
mod  iiftrticalarly  of  thoae  who  moat  need  to  be  restrained  from  tbe  presence  and 
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knowledge  of  habltuut  criminals,  hf  perhap<*,  tlii3  very  wornt  ft^utuns  of  it,  kuA 
render*  ixn^HirtaDt  every  quoatioti  roA|»ectia|^  the  prisun  utructuros,  celhildr  And  itidi 
trial  clanbilkatioti,  the  induMtricji  thornKelveii,  and  the  discipline  of  the  08tdbli«hmei 

Under  tlie  truly  pAt^rninL  nnd  bcnitcn  personal  inlluetice  of  the  present  ngcat  m 
warden,  GaytDtd  B,  HiibbcU.  Ejm|.,  the  individual  priMunem  hiive  wtintevvr  bene 
mieh  «  philmithropic  mind  can  inijiiirt.  But  that  otHcier  has  no  power  o¥«r  the  rt 
9]/9tirm  itftolf,  nor  over  the  ever-incretisiiig  influx  of  ]»ii*uner8.  It  seems  to  be  oo 
nidcrod  impracticable  in  that  vast  astscmbhige  of  convictti  to  cliissify  and  sep^rtkte  t^ 
various  grades  and  jB:roni>fl  of  tTiminals,  or  even  to  give  speciAl  treatment  and  mot 
sectuaion  to  the  yotiihfui  and  first  term  prlnonem.  As  originally  constnieted  ai 
orgnnissed  to  be  conducted  ujmiii  the  congregate  pt&n^  this  prison  continuefi  U}  he  tli 
crommon  receptacle  for  the  criminals  of  the  city  and  the  southern  dint  riot  of  Ne' 
Y*»rkr  und  now,  fi-om  the  condition*  itt^jndant  on  overer<iwdiug,  has  censed  to  b 
administered  upon  iho  silent  sjKtcm.  The  personal  familiarity  of  the  jnrimtes  of  1 
jirison  as  well  as  the  predominant  influenco  and  leadership  of  the  great  numbers 
hahiitml  criminula  here  gives  to  it  the  most  unfortunate  charanter  of  a  cni4itnat| 
I  ruining  school  tor  the  reception  and  distrihutltjii  of  newly  convicted  prisoners,  for 
in  from  this  prison  that  convicts  fn>m  the  metropolitan  counties  arc  distributed  to  tlii 
two  other  stnte  prisons. 

Had  the  congregate  system  of  penal  troatment  in  our  utate  been  restricted  to  til 
two  other  prisons  and  to  the  qujirries  and  limekilns  of  this  one.  the  orgniil; 
numt)i*r  and  strength  of  the  criminal  class  might  have  been  less  than  they  tiow  an 
aud  the  problem  of  wholesome  discipline,  cla.ssificalion  and  distribution  would 
brought  within  the  possibility  of  a  proper  solution.  But  now  the  prison  ut  Sing  Sli 
la  the  open  gjileway  to  ruiu,  the  open  door  to  the  widest  introduction  to  the  crit 
class.  Against  the  destructive  power  of  this  evil  the  labors  of  the  warden,  the  effort 
of  the  chajjlain,  the  rules  and  regiUulions  of  the  »tj*te  prison  inspectors,  and  the  jrmrl^ 
amendments  of  st^Uuti'S.  which  do  not  revoluilonii&e  and  reverse  the  fatal  sjstei 
it»*elf,  will  continue  to  prove  unavailing. 

Regurdlng  Sing  8ing  prison  as  the  ty(«e  of  the  existing  penitentiary  system  In  ll 
state^  and  the  strong  citadel  of  tlie  evils  and  fuihicies  of  this  system^  it  deserves  tl 
most  vigih\nt  and  unsparing  inspection  and  study  by  the  friends  of  pris<m  reform 
But  while  under  such  Inspection  and  the  most  fearless  criticism  by  the  st»te  ofBcin 
chiirged  with  it4i  care,  by  this  association,  and  by  the  public  genenifly^  the  btimai 
and  untiring  etTorts  of  faithful  officers  of  the  prison  merit  the  gratitude  of  their  fclk 
citiKeuN.  By  those  efforts  many  a  convict  la  restrained  from  yielding  to  the  flood  < 
•vll  inlluence-fl, 

b.    Al'BtfllM. 

Dr.  Harris  give^  an  iiitt'it^sting  hfet<»ry  of  the  Auburn  prison  fitJi 
its  commencement  in  181 G  to  the  present  time  ;  hut  it  kIoqh  not  stii 
the  piirjXKses  of  the  prc^sent  paper  to  offer  iiiiy  extrnets  (Voui  bis  out 
line,  Only  iht*  following  eitation  k  nuide  from  n  letter  addiTssed  tq 
the  Doctor  by  the  wanleii  of  the  priwon,  Mr.  L,  E.  Carpenter : 

••*••••'  I  cannot  let  this  opiKjrtnnity  pMiittthottt  makingnsofa 
gestion  that  I  believe  to  be  the  gronntf  laork  of  moral  iinprovctncnt  to  criminals,  m 
which  consists  in  giving  both  jdiysical  and  intellectual  protectitin  to  the  wolUdispooeiU 
No  jverson  possessing  any  of  the  liner  feelings  of  hnmanily  could  (msnibly  occupy  the 
position  I  have  had  the  honor  to  till  during  the  past  yenr  without  forming  views  of  bit 
own  relative  to  the  reform  of  criminals. 

Classification  Is  without  doubt  the  first  move  toward  effecting  this  objectp  while  tldf 
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»lf  U  the  very  thing  we  Are  the  legist  prot>arcd  to  do  with  tlte  firesent  coostruc- 
t  of  our  p0nal  iniAtitutioim.  SoliUuy  cellK  for  the  incorrigible  desperadoes  ftbonld 
be  proiid«d  for  emch  pfiaoo  in  the  state.  With  us  (nn  is  doubt]e«8  the  e«se  with  the 
(Hhef  piriscms^  an  appropriation  woald  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  Rurtable  buiUl- 
Ingy  diMHiiiiiected  from  nil  others,  exprefifily  for  this  par|>OJ<ie, 

This  {Mtrt  of  cU^^itication  would  do  much  more  for  the  improTcment  of  dincipUrke 
tfuun  (uorsi  Amendiacnt,  iitill  it  ia  the  flrxt  important  step  towiird  the  Utt«r,  which 
yvat  DoMe  aasoeiatiOD  are  so  ardently  and  zealously  Btri>ing  to  elfeot. 

c,  Climton. 
The  following  statemeuts  are  citrd  tV-om  the  iieeoiint  given  hy  Dn 
Harris  of  the  prison  at  Dannemora,  iu  Clinton  coimty  : 

This  prison  has.  from  its  first  organization^  been  an  important  and  instructive  espcri- 
Qtent  in  our  system  of  state  prisons.  As  a  penitentiary  upon  the  congregate  plan, 
«itt}VQt  that  degree  of  enforced  silence  which  chsracterized  the  other  prisonn  in  tliis 
sUte.  the  results  of  iU  discipline  and  industries  upon  the  nionil  and  j^hysiral  condition 
of  the  prisoners  com  pure  more  favorably  with  the  experience  of  the  other  prisons  than 
tbe  Advocates  of  the  vigorously  silent  system  would  ready  believe, 

Tl»f  special  peculiarities  of  the  industries  of  this  i>n9oii,  mining,  breaking,  roasting, 
foipng  and  rolling  of  the  magnetic  Iron  of  the  mountain  and  theiimnunicture  of  nails, 
pxe  Ip  the  convicts  many  of  the  mental  and  physical  advjintage*  of  free  lifn.  In  the 
midiit  »f  these  intense  toils  there  nnqnestioniibly  is  less  indulgence  in  criminal  con- 
rrt^^tion,  criminal  thought  and  morbid  menlail  brooding  than  in  the  ordinary  shop 
iotlustiies  of  the  lighter  trades. 

Ttie  scTere  demands  upon  muacnlar  strength  and  the  ondurRuce  of  bodily  exertion 
miJit  be  regarded  as  a  fa%*orable  characteristic  of  the  industries  of  this  penitentiury. 

Thecviis  which  a  few  convicts  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  physical  inca- 
psciiy  are  obvioust  and  these  are  kindly  mitigated  by  the  discretion  of  the  warden, 
ifld  the  physician  of  tlie  prison. 

The  !^y;1udcd  locality .  the  healthful  altitude  (1700  feet  above  the  sea.  and  between 
13(K)  and  1400  fbet  above  Irtke  Ghaniplaio),  the  absence  of  outside  annoyances,  and 
Ibe  Niiiiess^Hke  discipline  of  this  prison,  are  advantages  which  the  other  priwus  do 
_M*«^f<^-  They  more  than  counterbalance  the  unfavorable  influence  which  such 
I  and  loneliness  of  situation  may  eitert  upon  a  limited  number  of  the  convicts. 
i  ndubrityj  sublimity  of  scenery,  and  remarkuble  extent  and  beauty  of  the  outlook 
fiT  the  prison  grounds  afford  moral  as  well  as  physical  advantages  to  the  prisoners  it 
Ctiolon. 

The  manuikcture  of  iron  from  the  ore  that  is  mined  upon  the  prison  premises,  and 
the  making  of  a  greater  portion  of  It  into  cut-nails  of  all  sites,  aflord  a  large  variety 
of  occupations.  The  ductile  and  tenacious  quality  of  the  iron  fVom  the  veins  that 
tittud  under  the  priB<m  grx>unds  originally  determined  the  establishment  of  nail  mnnu- 
fietTiriug  as  a  leading  branch  of  the  prison  industries .  Fortunately  the  nature  of  the 
nork  in  roanufUctunng  nails  by  ingeniously  contrived  machinery,  requiring  nice  and 
i|tnpcjible  afUntion  of  the  workmen,  has  proved  to  he  an  excellent  kind  of  discipline 
iiT  labor.  The  present  warden  informs  us  that  the  he^t  dlscipUnurt/  result  (in  the 
Knaeof  orderly  and  obedient  conduct  of  the  convicts)  is  experienced  in  this  branch 
of  labor.  But  the  largest  pecuniary  profits  of  convict  labor  arc  found  in  the  manu* 
fktinn:  of  the  ore  into  the  crude  **  blooms  "  and  '^  txars  ^'  of  u^n  that  arc  made  for 
A^fpmcot  to  distant  places  for  further  man iif.tc lure. 

Aa  the  ore  (h)m  these  veins  of  the  pri.son  bed  arc  not  as  rich  in  metallic  iron  as  those 
flf  tlie  beds  to  the  southward,  the  process  of  roasting  and  separating  are  neccaiary, 
*B<t  ihfese  labors  are  particularly  im^iortiint  as  branches  of  tbo  prison  indastries. 
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T1h5  lurgv  proporUoM  of  profeRsional  or  obd unite  crimlniili.  and  nti  extremely  1 
peit!t'ntiigo  of  Life -sen  ten  end  convicts  in  Ciinton  |in»on,  neccMarily  impart  • 
I>euul)antic8  to  tbe  moral  und  diflfvi|)1itiary  state  of  the  prisoners.  There  »t\i  tweiit| 
t'igiit  ilfe-prlH(jii«r»  (five  per  cent,  of  llie  wholo  number),  and  27l(twelve  iK*r  c*?nt  )* 
crimijial  nredivUtfjij  or  okl  revolving  convicts,  now  in  this  [»riM>n,  Yct^  notwithit4Ui4 
Ing  llicfM?  ions  fiivonible  nspectii  nf  llui  average  hopcfulnf^M  of  the  prinoners,  the  «4!tQ| 
ruHiilta  (Lif  t'f!'or».M  tt(  giiiiii!  ilt.HclinrgtMj  cfinvicts  to  ust^fiil  empktyment  and  «n  tionil 
course  of  lilV'  hfivu  beun  qiiilo  tiM  wntisfactory  the  past  year  and  a  hnlf  nil  At  eithrr 
tlic  oth(!r  prisonH.  Gonm^l  Mottitt,  the  j>jr8ent  warden,  and  Hon,  Mr.  PUtt,  tJi 
inspector  of  prtHuns,  who  liaw  (i^iven  a  great  amoiuii  of  [lernftnai  Htlention  to  lb 
priHoners  heforc  ar^l  ufter  libtiration,  t^aiif^'  tliat  the  rude  braneheB  of  thu  great  h 
industry  of  the  prison  open  giwd  fucllltics  for  obtAlning  cniploynicnt  for  the  di| 
clmrged  iiriaoners. 

Mr.  Piatt,  oiit*  of  the  (vfficttil   ill^|>f^^tol^i  of  pri^oiLS  for  Xcw  Yurl^ 
tlggesjts  the  t'sUiblbhiiieiit  uf  an  inUn'mvd'miv  {trmm  for  Cliiitoii, 
thorn  terms : 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  occurred  to  me,  tliat  if  the  prison  had  an  fntermcdiate  place,  * 
where  the  convict  could  be  placed  to  worlt  the  iast  year  or  two  preparAtury  to  li! 
going  out  into  the  worid^  be  couid  be  restored  to  self-respect  Hnd  saved  ft-om  tempt 
tion.  The  great  ditlictilt y  with  wtiieh  we  iiave  to  contend  in  to  in»i>ire  contidence  in  th 
eommuiiityj  so  that  tlie  discharged  convict  can  receive  immediate  employment,  Thil 
I  think^  may  be  aeeorapiiahed  by  placing  the  convict  where^  by  merttorious  condttd 
be  could  l>c  rejieved  of  his  prison  drenii,  and  tiie  last  six  months  appear  in  citUen^ 
attire  ;  this,  I  apprtdieml,  would  rest-or**  Idm  to  8eif-rc8i>ccl,  and  prepare  him  to  belt! 
meet  the  dutien  and  responsibilitlps  of  free  manhood.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
that  the  Clinton  prison ,  »o  far  as  my  obHcrvatton  has  extended,  lias  improved  in  II 
murai  aspect  during  Ll»e  lant  year,  and  1  l>el]eve  tiie  warden  and  officers,  goneral^ 
are  striving  to  second  tbe  ellA)rt«  of  tiie  pnM>n  aiis^Kiation.  There  has  been  no  insiil 
ordination  during  the  last  year,  and  o<^caAion  for  puuiiliment  seldom  occurs?  *     * 

26,  A'orlft  Carolma, 

The  '*]vi>oii  of  the  btmixl  of  tlirectoi^i  architect,  deputy  warden! 
stewui^d,  mu]  physkhm  of  tlio  pi-nitenttary  of  North  Cunjlinn/'  i»  \ 
doi-y intent  of  tiftyH-iijfht  pttjrt'^,  iiitwlly  li'tter-i^ivHs.  That  of  tb 
directors  alone  tills  uearly  hall*  the  paiii|)hirt.  No  one.  I  think,  cai 
ivad  the  whole  doeunicnt  without  lieing  iitipiVKsfnl  with  the  iutej 
rity,  eanu'Htucjss,  devotitai,  aiitl  general  aliility  of  the  aduiinirtti'utio^ 
With  such  a  body  of  meu  in  |H*nnaiieiit  charge  of  the  state  pri^uQi 
the  future  of  North  Carolinit,  m  regard.s  thiij  branch  of  thfJ  publh 
Kfrvice,  is  itssureih  I  woithl  be  glad  to  qiiote  copiously  from  thi 
n*poi1j  but  a  few  brief  eitatioiLS  iniwt  nntfice. 

In  the  folio  wirtg  panigraph,  the  deputy  w^urdeUi  who  is  at  the  hca( 
of  the  prison  (there  l>eiug  no  w^arden  at  the  moment),  writing  undei 


•Ttiere  in  evidonlly  an  error  here.  The  number  STl,  stated  a*  recedlvbtM^  ts  not  twelve  ] 
Oent.  of  ttic  wliole  nninbcr-^64— hot  within  s  tVactiuu  oftttly  p«r  con*,»  wtxieli»  liowevcr,  mt 
an  InorodJIdy  large  proportion. 
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of  November,  1873,  eight  Tnonths  after  he  assumed  anew  the 
of  power,  thus  tles^^rilie^  the  condition  in   which  he  found 
things  and  the  changi'.s  which  had  heeii  etleeted  : 

Hanng  befii  reelected  deputy  warden,  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1S7S,  I  at  onco 
tssumcMl  the  duties  of  thii  ph*ce»  Tlie  iwlice  of  the  institution  had  niu  down  very 
fliueh.  and  it  has  been  neces^ry  to  bestow  an  utiusaal  umount  of  labor,  in  order  to 
restore  the  prison  to  ita  atzilus  for  oi-der  and  cleanlioeas.  The  cells,  and  even  the 
qoail«rs  for  the  overseer  und  gnurdB,  were  in  a  wretched  condition^  and  reeourso  wns 
hi4  to  water,  s*»ftPt  lime  and  corrosive  subliniateT  in  orfler  to  cleaniH*  tbem,  and 
jWBow  A  clasa  of  intrusive  vcrnvin,  uot  to  be  mentioned  before  ears  polite.  The  pria- 
onen  were  destitute  of  proper  clothings  and  their  covering  was  filthj-  rags,  and  their 
persODB  were  infested  with  hosts  of  parasitic  vermin.  Every  one  had  to  be  subjected 
|o thorough  ;ind  repeated  nbtutions  in  order  to  cleanse  tbem,  and  all  to  be  re-clothed 
irilb  whole  and  clean  garments.  The  labor  has  been  immensef  but  the  entire  estah* 
l)jibmeut  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  its  structure  will  permit,  and  the  condition  of 
rhf  iomatei  is  conifortnble.  On  my  assunjption  of  the  phice^  it  became  a  matter  of 
joipreiue  importance,  in  the  mrtiiagenjent  of  the  prison,  to  secure  the  services  of  over- 
ifcrs  iJiat  were  »teady,  qiidlitied  nieUt  and  of  guards  that  would  aid  in  restorlDg  dis- 
ciplhitfr  and  not  destroy  it.  With  this  purpose,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  fUliiig 
Uie  Tscancies  that  have  occurred,  and  the  institutlyn  is  well  manned  in  all  it« 
depcrtmenUi. 

This  officer's  efficiency  is  strongly  attested  by  the  directoiB  in  the 
fallowing  sentences : 

In  lh§  pre9ent  state  of  the  prison  all  is  done  that  is  possible  hy  the  deputy  warden 
to  mike  the  condition  of  the  cooviets  not  only  endurable  but  comfortable,  and  they 
profided  with  alt  the  means  of  tleaulincHs  and  warmth.  His  presence  does  not 
ftlth  and  disconjft>rt.  The  cells  are  at  short  intervals  subjected  to  thorough 
reiM}initiQn  under  his  inspection.  Vermin  seemed  instinctively  to  know  iliat  he  had 
timt  about  again,  and  fled  at  his  approach.  His  work  was  herculean^  but  he  has 
liiiimphed. 

The  present  accomniodiitions  consist'of  a  cluster  of  niere  shells, 
t'ic:hteeo  feet  j^|UJire,  into  which  the  prisonei-s  ai-e  crowded  to  the 
RUiiiher  of  twelve  etR'h,  where  there  are  onl^^  216  cuhic  feet  of  air 
to  each  prisoner.  Larsrer  and  handsomer  permanent  structures  are 
itt  prtKcss  of  coitstriiction*  The  diretlors,  in  their  repoit,  address  to 
the  legislature  an  ur<:ent  appeal,  hacked  by  btroiig  argumeutdp  to 
fimush  them  the  nieanis  Ibr  a  vigorous  prosecution  and  ?iptH?dy 
completion  of  the  work.  Among  other  considerations  pressed  upon 
the  laW'tuakerss,  this  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient : 

hi  the  present  condition  of  the  prison  no  aystem  can  be  introduced  into  Its  disci- 
Vline;  the  prisoners  cannot  he  classified  so  as  to  secure  any  moral  benefits  to  them 
fhmithecharacter  of  their  asAOciatet;  tieither  can  the  thorough  contamination  of  the 
yomif  and  comparaltvely  innocent,  by  the  most  desperate  and  vile,  be  avoided.  As 
now  conditioned,  the  penitentiary  is  only  a  nursery  of  future  criminals^  a  school  In 
which  the  unpractlaed  novice  is  pkced  under  the  vicious  tuition  of  the  most  aban- 
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dontd  and  cdmliial.     All  this  fljould  be  eutletl  willi  llio  utmost  poiiiiibli«  bA»t*. 
not  only  nbsoliiii'ly  jiri'vents  tho  l^ii  force  men  t  of  rtfoi  iiiHtory  diHcipliiie;  but  it  ftlio 
cnablvH  the  iVlonii  to  con<:crt  all  uiAnner  of  plans  for  outbreaks  and  cscApes. 

The  following  «t*itenu?nt8  iiiul  siiggestioiiH  toiiuhiiig  the  youthful 
niro  of  the  Tiitijority  f>f  convicts,  the  wnut  of  u  ix^giilm*  calhng  as  an 
occasion  of  criiuc,  the  utH't^j^ity  of  inipuiliiig  tiic  kntiwledge  (»f  a  tiiide 
thiriiig  their  iuciu^cemtioti,  and,  to  this  end,  the  cfjual  nec€?6Bity  of 
multiplying  the  nuniWr  of  trades*  to  he  pi-actised  and  taught  in 
prison^  iire  timely  and  important : 

It  will  bf  fl«eii.  by  rt'furetice  to  the  lublea  that  are  appended  to  the  deputy  warden 'i 
report,  tliui^  of  tht?  i>33  ct>nvit*ta  in  tlie  penitentiary  during  i\w  year,  12G  Mfvre  under 
20  yeiira  of  age,  and  that  164  weru  between  20  and  25 ;  making  a  tcHjil  of  2S0  tinder 
2G  yewtof  age.  Of  the  whole  number  in  prison^  only  39  had  l>e«n  tnitoed  in  the 
Knowledge  of  u  trude^  while  an  the  others  were  dependent  on  clianee  employment  as 
laborer*  for  the  means  of  living, 

It  ia  from  thi»  elasa  of  persona  that  the  eonvictji  in  onr  pnsous  nanally  come.  In 
1868,  ont  of  2u^  [jrlBonerD  admitted  to  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  FennsylTanlft,  only 
17  had  perfected  a  trade.  There  eiin  be  no  doubt  that  g<Hxl  traden,  in  which  steady^ 
renin nerative  eniplfiyraent  can  be  had,  will  greatly  lessen  th«  nnmber  of  crindnAlt; 
especially  snch  ms  are  eommitted  for  crimes  against  property.  For  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  convictn  of  thii  character,  there  should  he  some  provision  mnde  that  would 
better  their  condition  when  discharged.  It  in  the  persuasion  of  the  directors  that 
much  could  still  be  effected  for  theiu  by  the  prompt  orgauisiation  of  such  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  an  includeB  the  hirgewt  number  of  trades  pojtsibie.  At  the  present  timi! 
imJy  ihoe-making,  utone-cntting,  and  Rmitliing.  the  latter  to  but  a  limited* exteirl, 
are  carried  on  in  the  prison.  These  will  not  allow  the  number  to  be  employed  on 
them  thai  the  welfare  of  the  convicts  requires.  The  tin -shop  should  be  enlarged; 
the  making  of  furniture,  chairs,  agrienjtnral  fraplements,  ctc.^  etc.,  should  atai/ be 
added  to  them.  This  would  ennble  the  offleers  of  the  prijton  to  put  all  the  conrfcts 
under  twenty -live  years  of  age  upon  one  or  tiie  other  of  these  several  occupations. 
Why  should  not  the  general  assembly,  whieh  is  properly  the  guardian  of  all  the 
criminal  as  well  an  the  unfortunatii  classes  of  the  state,  enact  that,  on  the  conviction. 
of  any  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  whom  the  law  punishes  in  the  peni- 
t'entiary,  that  be  be  sentenced  to  learn  a  trtHU%  if  he  has  none — such  as,  Id  the  Jndg-* 
mentof  the  prison  of^eers,  he  has  an  aptitude  for?  In  all  such  caaes  tbe  fteolenDv 
of  the  judge  should  be  of  sufHcient  duration  to  insure  time  in  which  to  perfect  m  trade. 

The  hoitnl  go  on  to  speak,  in  excellent  terms,  of  the  value  of 

rewardfj  in  prinon  management  as  an  incitement  to  indui^try  ami 
good  conduct^  the  duty  of  the  slate  to  it**  lilx^nited  piwoers,  aiai 
the  neccesity  of  provitling  tbe  mcians  of  ia^truetion,  both  scholastic 
and  religions  ;  but  space  is  wanting  for  citation. 

27,  Oregon. 

Prii^on  discipline  if?  eindently  making  progress  fai  this  fAxi\^  of  tho 
netting  Sim.  The  following  remarks  of  sii|x^rintendent  Watkmdfl 
OD  the  subject  of ''  Diyeipline  ^^  tu*c  suggtustive : 
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rcUtton  to  disci pHac,  I  have  ossimied  thut  the  largest  liberty,  consistent  wHh 
in  prison  liff .  is  most  cotiducivu  to  gocxi  order  and  chverful  obedience.  For 
past  eight  mouths  I  hnve  tried  the  experiment  of  allowing  the  men,  on  cer- 
puhlic  day*,  ur  after  their  "task**  or  day's  work  was  done^  an  opportunity  of 
lilayinf  in  the  yard,  or  conversing  together  with  perfect  freedom,  aa  their  ioclinatiotia 
uiAy  lead  them.  Thta  has  been  attended  with  the  most  happy  results.  Not  in  a 
single  instance  has  this  liberty  been  abused  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  produced  a 
marked  change  for  the  better,  in  a  more  cheerful  obedience  to  rules  aud  prompt 
Ittrfbrmmnee  of  tabor — as,  also,  a  mure  manly  liearing;  thus  proving,  conclnsively, 
Uiftt  to  make  men  of  the  material  couliued  in  prison,  they  must  be  treated  as  men. 

Kind  words  and  good  deeds  are  not  lost  u|K>n  prisoners.     Yonr  Excellency,  eigh- 
teen   months  ago,   forbade   any  corporal   puuisbnient  to  be  inflicted  on   prisoners. 
I  hftve  the  satisfaction  of  rei)orting  ihe  good  working  of  this  order,  and  think  I  can 
Mhy  that,  notwithsLinding  we  have  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  men 
the  institution  has  ever  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  have  never  been  better 
obeyed^  nor  the  discipline  more  perfect  than  at  present.     A  specially  gnitifying  fact 
to  the  sti peri nten dent  is  the  belief  that  tlie  eourse  pnrHUed  is  the  correct  one.  and  the 
•diiantflge^  undeniable,     I  am  aware  tluit  there  are  persons  whose  general  good  judg- 
ment cannot  be  questioned;  who  nevertheless  believe  that  kindness  is  thrown  away 
ttpot]  convictjiT  'nd  that  a  free  use  uf  the  lash  is  the  only  way  to  subdue  them   and 
S^nUin  a  proper  discipline.     I  have  never  known  an   luittLince  where  I  thought  a 
irutmer  was  made  a  better  man  by  whipping.     Nor  have  1  ever  seen  a  prisoner^  no 
mtti^fT  how  low  and  degrade,  how  hardened  or  steeped  in  crime,  but  had  ft  spot  In 
bis  tteart  that  could  be  reached  with  proper  management. 

Oil  the  kind  of  men  suited  to  the  work  of  priKon  officei'S,  and 
iieir  quail ticutious  for,  mid  beariug  iu,  that  pt>sitkm,  Mr.  Watkiods 
nffera  tix&se  jiist  remarkA  : 

The  general  success  of  prison  diseipUnc  depends.  In  great  measure,  upon  the  officers 
biifing  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  observed 
in  Uieir  selection.  It  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  almost  any  man.  strong,  muscular  and 
nm^i  ao  matter  what  is  the  character  of  his  address,  will  do  (or  a  prison  officer. 
This  U  a  mistake.  These  men  are  governed  more  by  brain  force  than  muscle.  The 
offleer  who  is  even-tempered.  t!rm,  and  straightforward  in  bis  intercourse  with  them, 
wbo  knows  something  of  human  nature,  who,  in  short,  is  a  gentleman  and  never  for- 
|cU  it,  will  manage  the  men  without  trouble.  A  convict,  however  ignorant  and  des- 
pentCt  will  quickly  under!»t4ind  and  appreciate  such  qualifications  in  an  officer,  and 
will  liecome  "  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.''  On  the  other  !i;md,  if  the  officer 
i»Totigb  or  vacillating  in  hta  intercourse  with  him,  he  may  expect  nothing  but  trouble 
tod  msxaiioa. 

An  evening  schflol  has  heen  established  in  the  prison,  of  which 
the  gaperintendent  says :  • 

It  ins  discovered  early  in  the  present  administration,  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
^lODfrs  contd  not  read  or  wTite,  mostly  yonng  meu;  as  also  others  who  were  capable 
of  la^hiag.  Books,  paper,  states,  etc,^  were  rurnished,  and  an  evening  school^  for 
tbe  loctruGtioii  of  thoae  who  desired  to  attend,  was  opened.  The  school  has  pros- 
pered finely,  and  many  who  could  not  read  a  word,  or  write  their  names,  have  left  the 
liriiiwi  ftUle  to  read  with  ease,  and  to  write  a  legible  hand.  These  school  exercises 
»lio  t«n(l  to  perfect  the  discipline,  since,  when  the  prisoners  are  studying  their  books, 
tlwy  ire  not  studying  miichief. 
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111  tliis  euiimH-tioii  it  may  l>c  stntt-d  tliat,  tlu-uii;urh  tfi«^  oxorttons 
Dr.  Fi.skt%  ii  citizrii  of  Sali*in,  thi*  toimflutKni  oru  ^T'^^hI  prison  libnuy  ' 
Ikis  been  laid,  whidi  is  much  used  aiul  Diui:b  tM»joycnl  by  the  pris*  ] 
unor-s.  ThL*  bt>ok«  have  heeii  eii^erlj  8(nifrht  by  them,  liiid  have] 
provcnl  a  iiicans  of  rokiiuHiii*r  the  npark  of  tiiaiihnud  in  iiiaiiy  heartS| 
uiiil  of  duvt'kniintr  the  miuds  of  not  a  few  into  «ojiietliiiig  alKJve  their  ' 
forraer  grade  of  Ufe.  Dr.  Fitike  hm  also  si^nired  the  grutuitoiui  eer- 
vk'VB  of  .several  gentlemen— proli'ssors  in  the  uiiiveisity  and  others — 
to  give  eonrsejs  of  in.strnetive  pojiular  leetnre^  on  vuriunH  topies,  sieien-  ^ 
title  and  literary,  on  Tue^ihiy  evening  of  e;ieh  week,  during  tlie  longf 
evenings  of  th^  rainy  season,  M?niy  of  thes€  leetiriH's  are  ilhistrated 
by  ex|jerimenls,  drawings,  speeinuiis  fi'oni  natural  histor'y,  eti\,  ete. 
They  are  niade  ati  incstrnment  of  di.seipline,  u  lurans  of  good  iiiapini- 
tknm,  an  incentive  to  the  prompt  and  ehecrfnl  ])erformance  of  duty,! 
ill  that  none  are  permitted  to  attend  them  except  thoae  who  bring 
cards  of  adniif«ion  from  the  proiJei^  offi(*ei*8. 

Concerning  a  Bible  eki&s  and  Subf>alfi  school,  als<i  instituted  by 
Dr.  Fiskei  who  is  aided  in  this  good  work  by'  a  eorps  of  volunteer 
helpei-s,  the  BUporintendeut  uses  this  language  : 

The  Sabbath  9chi>o]  is  also  mwlJier  rcfttui*©  recently  iutopted,  and  is  greatly  enjoyed 
by  nil  who  iittend,  and  the  iiiflyt'iico  of  the  offlccrs  i»  oscd  to  haw  sin  many  pritone'rt 
as  win  take  an  interest  in  it  utteiid.  The  sncceas  nt*  the  sehool  is  largely  due  to  the 
pimctunlity  imd  manifestly  increjiklng;  love  the  tea.chers  whow  tor  their  work.  Provi- 
dence wUl  certAinly  bless  them  for  their  lore  to  those  nnfortunfttea. 

Dr.  Fisske  says  : 

Nenrly  every  prl«Dtior  her«  h»s  rend  the  Bible  through  this  year^  and  nome  tliero  ^ 
nre  among  the  number  that  have  never  read,  never  even  »oeti  it  before.     The  teaoh* 
ing  I  have  enileavored  to  uuike  ns  plain  and  pnietieal  ah  possible  ;  and  fVoiii  the  qtiec- 
tioiiB  asked  and  replies  elieitedj  I  believe  that  scverai  are   iuterested  In   !u.*eking  the 
truth ;  and  that  all  have  n  fuller  ajid  better  ideii  of  their  moral  respotisibility. 

Gov.  Grover  hvnm  ilm  te.stiinony  to  tho  woi'k  dora*  in  the  prison: 

There  has  been  a  marked  im]>n>vcment  in  the  control  ofthistnatttution.  More  tiuut 
double  the  relative  amnunt  of  hibiir  hti«  been  done  than  ever  before,  while  exp^ttsei 
have  been  reiin<?ed.  The  diseiplioe,  heulth  imd  monil  conducl  of  the  prisoners*  have 
Ih*oii  improved,  und  the  whole  priHon  has  been  maunged  in  a  manner  to  ro fleet  crt*dit 
upon  the  superintendent  und  upon  the  state.  A  progressive  system  of  improved 
discipline  is  entered  upon.  A  library  is  prmidefl  by  the  liberality  €*r  the  citizens  of 
Salem  :  iuHlruction  is  given  to  those  who  are  uneducated  ;  and  an  earnest  etTort  ialietng 
made  to  make  the  prison  a  school  of  reformation  as  well  as  a  place  of  pniilshment  fbr 
crltne. 

In  the  religious  services  which  are  held  regularly  at  the  penitentiary,  several  of  the 
olorgy^  resident  ut  the  capilJit,  have  manifested  great  interest  and  iVeely  devoted  much 
tl]t)o  and  labor  to  assist  and  instruct  the  unfortunate  Inmates. 
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28.  Ohio, 

The  ''Annual  Report  of  the  Direttors  aiid  Warden  of  the  Ohio 

Penitent iarv  for  the  year   1^73  ^^  is  an  exeeeilinirlv  inten^tins  and 

mjstnictive  dcxnimeut.     The  tioaneial  results  of  the  Ixst  seven  yeai^, 

during  five  of  which  the  warden^ihip  h;ts  Ijeen  held  by  Colonel  Ray- 

jaoml  Burr»  have  bt»en  m  remarkable  a.s,  to  the  authorities  in  ehai-jre, 

tli*\v  must  havi'  been  gratiiyiuir.     The  lufg^n-gatc  im^onie  for  tliase 

yenrSt  over  and  abi>ve  all  expenditures  (includiuLr  the  adniiuistiu- 

ticm).  has  been  $227,958.27,  or  an  atniual  net  gain  of  $32,565.18. 

AnJ  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable  b,  that  this  inereaMO  of  tioaiieijd 

piti^pevity  hiks  eorrt\sponded  pnx'iscly  with  the  ix'ri<jd  during  whieh 

incii?ased  attennon  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  agencies 

IjHving  in  view  the  moral  ix^genemtion  of  the  convicts. 

The  clii'eetoi'y,  in  their  repoit,  enter  into  an  extended  and  able  drs- 
ciiifriinn  uf  the  genend  cpn'sticai  of  prison  dist-ipline.  We  cite  a  tew 
imnigrsiphs,  regretting  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  transfer 
the  entire  paper  to  these  pages. 


We  have  often  stated  that  the  ]aw  of  kiodnesa  was  Baperaeding  the  law  of  forcB  ; 
and  tJiat  while  di»4.Mp1inc  \%  an  absolute  necessity,  it  is  not  at  all  iDconsistent  with 
Itktliu'M,  fttrbenrance  and  Cbristian  churity.  On  the  cotitrury,  lliest!  Christian  vir- 
tue* may  be  jwiwerriil  iigciit«^  In  mftintaioing  discipline  under  all  e  ire  urn  stances.  The 
Mdiers  under  Havt'lock,  in  India,  were  reiiiArkjible  for  obedience  and  discipline,  and 
IhitdiKt'iji fished  otficer  always  exhibited  his  Christian  character  in  all  his  ofticiftl  con* 
duet.  The  confidence  of  his  soldiers  and  Inferior  ollicers  was  enhanced  by  his  eml- 
neai  Chrisrian  virtnea.  Wherever  discipline  is  retjnired,  whether  it  be  in  an  army,  a 
jRiHMi.  or  a  school -room.  Chrfstijin  fnfiuence  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  which 
Oi  be  employed.  The  most  irresistible  soldiers  who  ever  scaled  a  fortress  pirefMired 
fin  battle  hy  engaging  in  religious  exorcises. 

Evident  as  this  seems  to  be,  and  although  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  highest 
cifilijuUion  is  ft>nnd  where  Christian  indneiice  is  the  Htrongestj  that  the  greatest  seen* 
rtty  ft»r  person  and  property  is  in  Christiiin  nations,  that  what  we  call  morals  U  all 
derived  from  Chnstinnity,  and  that  monil  feelings  and  inline  nee  are  the  only  agencies 
wfcicb  eerort?  a  voluntary  and  witling  obedience  to  law  and  anthorityj  still  we  are 
paiafuUy  aware  that  every  attempt  to  give  this  agency  any  prominence  in  the  man- 
agcmeataod  control  of  convicts  is  met  by  incredulity  nnd  discouragement,  and  sorae- 
thuM  by  f>ositive  opiKisition.  We  find  a  reason  for  this,  when  we  reflect  how  difllciilt 
lti>  to  correct  babies  of  long  staniilng,  and  that  it  is  equally  diflUeuH  to  change  an 
4j^iaian  which,  though  it  may  have  been  adopted  without  reflection,  has  been  acted 
|pOD  for  a  scries  of  years.  This  is  eminently  tnie  of  opinions  relating  to  the  manage- 
tiKAt  of  cooricta.  Force,  and  even  cruelty,  were  the  sole  agents  which  were 
fluyed  for  io  hvng  a  time  that,  in  the  minds  of  nniny,  no  other  agency  can  be 
letuaL  They  r  gard  a  criminal  as  incapable  of  reformation,  and  every  attempt  at 
wich  a  result  as  a  wuste  of  time  and  effort. 

Bui  that  convicts  can  be  improved  and  reformed,  is  too  clear  to  be  denied.     There 
if«  too  ouny  instances^  in  ditierent  portions  of  the  state,  of  persons  who  have  left  the 
|w&it«iitUiy  and  become  good  citizens,  io  leave  any  ground  for  question  or  debate. 
23 
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Whjil  thf  re  id  in  tJie  tiaiurt?  of  erinic  whicli  should  render  the  gnilty  party  Irrecltfi 
nble  it  would  piThaps  be  dilllcutt  to  suggest.  Some  crimes  ar«  emtied  by  the  w*n 
of  education,  noma  by  a  vicious  cdutjition,  »oino  by  vicious  habits,  some  by  cupidStyJ 
j*ud  Home  by  |>ussion,  Th©  causes  arc  the  siimc  which  produce  dishonesty  and  ftAn^ 
ihttt  Induce  men  t<i  cheat  and  lie.  The  ouly  difTereucc  Is,  that  one  cliUli  of  f>er«oii 
b  carried  rurther  by  the  mime  church  than  another.  If  one  cIum  can  be  moimlll 
improved^  the  other  cun.  No  one  doubts  that  moral  mtlnencea  tend  to  rocUrm 
vicioua  iind  dislionegt.  The  midnight  miHsions  in  London,  the  labors  nmong  opera 
tivos,  the  reclaimed  druiikards  and  reformed  gtimblers,  are  standi  tig  menioriati  ofl 
well-directed  moral  and  Cliristiau  iutlneuce.  The  »ftme  caui^es,  when  brought  to  bear 
on  the  uijfortuuiitecrijuinal,  wiil  produce  thti  name  resultn.  All  will  not  be  reclaimed, 
but  many  can  tind  will  be. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  iire  few  who  Are  m  depraved  aji  to  be  destitut«1 
of  rcdceujin^  (pialitien  ;  and  that  there  are  as  few  who  are  not  nuide  maltetotis  Jin4l 
revongefnl  by  cruelty  and  tyranny,     Thcfic  truths  must  enter  into  ever}*  aet  of  dbcUJ 
pline  und  become  a  purt  of  it.     Redeeming  i]iutlltk*#i  must  1»e  cultivHted,  and  whUi 
implicit  obedience  i«  rcqnired.  cruelty  and  tyranny  must  be  avoided,     Ab  dtrsclplma 
is  one  of  the  mean,H  of  reformation,    and  also  enters  no  largely  into  the  value  of  con* 
virt  labor,  it  whauld  never  be  neglected  ;  but,  on  the  rontntrj't  it  Rhoiitd  be  made  A| 
study,  and  the  feelings  and  nu4ive«  which  alfect  it  should  l>e  learned  and  appreciated,] 

There  are  two  kiud»  of  obedience.     One  proccedji  t>om  shivish  fear,  and  the  uthcr] 
IVom  principle  and  a  senw  of  dnfy,     The  former  not  long  nince  prevailed  tri  all  jwni* 
tentiarles,  and  doe**  tttill  in  many.     We  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  latter,     tnj 
parsing  iVom  one  syMteni  to  the  other,  it  is  almost  impo^^Nible  to  prevent  occasional 
errors.     Some  officers  will  misconceive  their  duty — overlook  acta  of  disobedieiictf^*! 
nnd  while  intending  to  be  kind,  will  actually  wrong  those  under  their  charge,     Tb«^ 
difference  In  the  capacity  of  ottlcers  for  Ibis  kind  of  government  is  as  great  114  in  that 
of  teachers  for  the  government  of  Hcbools.     And  while  errors  on  the  aide  of  humanity 
uppeat  to  tmr  f<ynipalbie«,  it  will  not  ilo,  in  a  prisi>u,  to  allow  them  to  become  a  rule, 
or  even  very  Cimimcui.     Systematic  order  niUHt  be  preserved  at  all  hazard*.     It  In  noij 
at  all  inconsiHteiit  with  nmcb  liberty,  but  that  liberty  must  be  legulaied  and  made  i 
part  of  the  discipUne.     Clear  as  this  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  put  it  into  practice  and  reduce] 
it  to  a  system.     That  it  can  be  done  there  is  no  doubt  i  and  with  a  liltte  patience  and 
much  perseverance,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  our  penkontiaries  may  be  changed  to  com^ 
pamtive  cbcerflilness.  by  the  willing  obedience  and  hearty  submission  of  the  eonvicta.! 

We  have  endeavored  lo  render  our  penitentiary  a  refonuatory  institiitton.  We 
think  we  have  succeeded,  to  some  extent  at  least.  What  has  been  accomplished  ii  , 
the  result  of  slow  and  patient  elfort.  That  mild  treatment,  reasonable  Indulgence^ 
and  rewards  for  good  behavior  are  consistent  with  safely  and  discipline,  ta  Ailly 
established.  That  there  is  a  better  feeling  toward  the  state  on  the  part  ot  tlie  prison* 
ev9,  a  less  di.%pos}tion  to  destroy  property,  and  more  cheerftilness  in  the  performance 
of  labor,  is  very  evfdenL 

From  a  purely  punitive  institution,  our  penitentliiry  has  become  both  punitive  and 
reformatory.  .Cruel  and  degriuttng  punishments  are  not  countenanced.  That  con- 
victs have  right*  and  nmy  assert  them  has  been  acknowledged  and  acted  njion  ;  a  i 
flpirit  of  manhrxid,  responsiViility  and  seirrespeet  has  been  cultivated  ;  and  that  which 
was  revolting  to  both  bond  and  free  has  been  discontinued  as  fast  b«  pi^ctlcable,  la 
endeavoring  to  pnKlnce  reformation,  we  have  kejit  in  mind  the  primary  caitae  of 
crime,  and  have  cndeavorwi  to  sy[iptant  virions  imd  erroneous  ideaa  of  lift?  by  tboiit 
Chriiti&n  truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  onr  m»u-als  and  our  superior  civ1li?;ation. 
There  are  many  In  as  well  as  out  of  the  tienitentiary  who  are  proof  against  such  tnfln- 
ences,  and  there  is  about  the  usual  proportion  in  both  situations  whose  minds  and 
consciences  may  be  reached,  and  who  can  be  influenced  to  forsake  the  wrong  and 
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cleave  to  Ihe  right.  This  hranch  of  the  public  service  is  but  commenced.  Many 
errors  ar«  to  be  corrected,  and  many  new  modea  aro  to  ha  tried.  Like  all  new  »ieps 
hi  the  WAy  of  humi^n  ailvancement,  to  be  succeitsftil  they  mont  bt"  lukeii  slowly  and 
with  cmntiou,  A  given  amount  of  opposition  must  be  expectt-d  ;  and  it  sometimea 
•eemi  na  though  it  wai  arranged  by  inDnite  wisdiim  that  those  who  are  striving  to 
benefit  the  unfortunate  should  be  Btimulated  and  urged  forward  by  the  incredulity 
and  evt*n  reabtance  of  others. 

Bcferring  to  the  same  subject,  the  warden,  Colonel  Burr,  says : 

Gratifying  a»  hofe  been  the  financial  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  manage* 
ment  or  the  prison  for  some  years  past,  yet  this  is  of  bnt  little  importance  in  com- 
parisoQ  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inmates.  If  they  can  be  made  better^  if 
Um  lott  can  b«  saved  and  those  sunken  in  sin  and  crime  redeemed,  tliiit  is  a  work  of  far 
greater  moment  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  entire  community  than  the  matter 
of  money, 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  religions  interest  that  has  existed  for  several 
years  stiH  continues.  That  much  good  has  Wen  aceomplijihed  cannot  be  doubted. 
Kiiif  that  have  gcjoe  out  from  us  are  living  upright^  exemplary  lives,  and  adorning 
tbe  pn>resaions  they  made  while  here.  Others  have  gone  back  to  the  ways  of  sin,  and 
llMflrQ  that  they  were  either  self-deceived,  or  were  purposely  deceiving  others  jn 
ordtt  to  accomplish  some  selfish  end.  All  thi^,  however,  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  just 
that  \i  found  outs.de,  and  in  every  community.  Fallen  human  nature  is  the  same, 
wberever  found ;  and  the  terrible  infiuence  and  power  of  sin  in  debasing  the  beart| 
VnatiBg  the  moral  faculties,  and  defacing  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was 
odgjully  created,  are  the  same  among  all  people. 

Chaplaiu  Newton  confirms  all  this;  but  space  is  wanting  for  fur- 
ther citjition. 

It  i*  one  of  the  saddest  fiiiits  and  evidences  of  the  baleful  influ- 
eoce  of  party  jyolitics  in  the  management  of  onr  pri>^ons,  that  such 
IB  administration  ha^  jn?t  been  ditiplMced  by  that  influe^uce  ;  and  that 
flierc!  hajs  lieen,  in  coiLsec|iienee.  nu  entire  change  both  of  the  lioard 
of  directors  and  of  the  pim>u  stalf.  The  new  men  may  Ix^  equally 
able  and  hones^t — of  that  I  have  no  knowledge ;  but,  at  least,  they 
ire  untried  and  inexpenenced.  When  will  states  learn  to  apply  the 
same  wisdom  and  the  same  principles  to  public  atfab-s  that  citizens 
do  to  their  private  enterpriijcs  ? 

29.  Pennsylvania* 

a,  EASTEftN  Penitkxtiart. 

The  anniud  report  of  the  Ea^steni  penitentiary  (Cherry  Hill)  for 
1873  has  not  yet  been  published.  Consequently,  no  account  can 
he  given  of  th  »  condition  aud  projn'e^ss  of  thiiisrs  in  that  institution 
for  the  year  ramed.  A  few  para^^rraph^  will,  therefore,  be  cited 
frotn  an  intereeting  *'  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Histoiy  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  Distinct  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadel- 
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pliiti/'  hy  Richiml  Vuux,  piTeidriil  of  tlie  btjurd  uf  inspectors  J  a 

iloc'Uiiieiit  prepjutnj^  imtler  hidtrui'tunis  tVuui  llir  Injitnl,  Tor  prcTsCUtiv* 

tioii  to  iIr'  I'rjsHji  Coiigrt'ss  of  London,  hi  lbl2.     Iii  his  pi^&ce, 
Mr*  Vniix  justly  nniiarks  : 


Tbiist'  who  are  rHrnfstly  inquiring:  after  tlie  ?j08t  sjHtein  of  i>niitslitrient  for  crimiB 
will  ILiid  tbut  the?  vitii]  (|UtffitiDn  tu  be  determincil,  is  t<]  uiicertain  that  system  uliictk 
bust  securea  puoisbment,  reforms  the  individual,  protect*  «0€ii'ty,  mid  jircv'cnt«  th^ 
existunce  of  &  crime -class,  cdii^ntud  tind  orgmiized  during  impHstmment.     Tliiii  1^ 
the  i»erlou»»  the  primary  qutjiiion  which  in  parftmount  to  **coat,'*  '*  support,"  ai^^ 
"  protit- making  ;'^  tlioue  tuiuor  nuIijtfctH,  which  too  A^yeiitly  rucelve  undue  «tteDtJ<;^^^ 
in  drscuwiiiig  ^y^tunis  of  punbbitieiit. 

The  o[>ening  stateiiieiita  of  Mr.  Vaiix^s  paper  are  as  follows  : 

The  state  penitentiary  for  the  utistern  district  of  PennsylirariiA,  at  PhilAdelphU^ 
the  only  pi-nftl  inuMtution  in  the  Unitt*d  Statcii  in  which  the  rM^ptiraU*  imprinontDcg 
of  prisoncrH  In  now  ndministtTed.     The  jM.^cnliiir  cluiraetcr  of  this  system  of  puniMhruca 
1h  »o  tittlt'  understuwi^  und  the  progress  from  the  worst  of  all  phi  us  for  the  treatniffa 
uf  prisfnier!*  to  the  tuoKt  plnloHophic  in  so  little  known,  that  Ibe  nillowing  tihort  liUtu 
of  thifl  )>euitvntiiiry  and  of  the  HVcitem  of  [luiiisbmeut  to  which  it  18  devoted,  h  pr 
serittsd  for  the  iufiirnuUion  of  tliose  who  ure  engagrd  In  the  study  of  pfnaJ  neieucc  i 
of  pi'uiteutiAry  dtHcipline.      It  will    he  found  tYmn  tins  niirnilton  th<it  the  city 
Philiideljiliiei  has  the   lionor  of  laying  the   fonndation  on  which  h1)  the   sulksetjuc 
efforts  lit  petiitentinry  reform,  in  Europe  «nd   America,  htu'e  been  btmed,     It  is  I 
fL*w,  very  few  eitixens  of  the  city  of  Penn,  that  the  merit  belongs  of  oHginatlDg  i 
iiiimulating  the  movement  that  has  since  tfprttud  over  Christendomt  for  the  iitnctk)' 
tion  of  the  miseries  of"  pnson<?rs,  the  mitigation  of  prison  diaelpline.  and  the  philosDp~ 
investigiition  of  that  self  uce  which  relates  to  the  caunes  of  crimes  and  their  prcv«- 
tion,  the  refonnatlon  of  the  convict,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  puniihment  of 
guilty. 

It  is  beyond  queiition  that  there  oxlats  a  priociple — a  law  comprehending  ri 
iinhordinttt<*  truths— which  must  determine  the  best  system  for  the  penitentiary  {ik 
iabmeufc  of  indlvidtuils  guilty  of  oflensea  agninat  «ociety,  IL  is  equally  certain  ^ 
the  pnnishment  of  these  offenders  is  a  paramount  necCMity,  To  ascertain  mhm 
essential  in  punishment  is  not  difficult,  for  it  is  obvions  tliut  its  purpose  should 
prevention  by  example,  protection  by  innicting  penalties,  and  reformation  h^ 
agencies  of  the  system  in  accordiince  with  which  the  penalty  is  nflministered. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  delormine  wliut  system  of  |iiniisbmeui  mostcerUi^fii 
secures  all  these  purposes,     Mere  iniprtsnument,  as  the  pemitty,  does  not  neceas-sA] 
Bceouiplish  any  of  these  uiuis  i  on  the  contrary,  it  may  destroy  all  possibility  of  at.  1 
ing  them. 

From  the  common  jail,  where  all  otleiiderji  accused  or  convicted  of  both  sex<^i 
all  ages  were  indiscriminjitely  congregated,  to  the  penitentiary  in  which  each    ix^ 
vidual  18  separately  treated  aa  faia  case  demands,  was  a  vast  progreits  in  iroproveixi^ 
benevolence  and  pbila  nth  ropy,   costing  those   few  persons  who  were  interestec^ 
effecting  this  change  years  of  patli'nt  labor  and  of  controversy  not  yet  conc]ud<^. 

Mr.  Vmux  gives  this  iiiton.^i^t  111*2:  ucroinit  of  the  orij^iti  of  the  first 
priEoii  8t)ciety  ever  tbnnefl  in  thiis  coinitTj%  and  prolialily  in  the 
world : 
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',  eitiJten  of  Philudelpbla  wlio,  from  authentic  information,  appears  to  have 
9ted  in  Ujc  occiijmnta  of  the  then  common  jail  of  the  city  located  ut  the 
Qomsr  af  JMitrket  and  Third  streets,  was  Richard  Wistar  who,  residing  near  hy.  had 
U^  alttfutiuu  called  Ut  the  horrible  t'ondltion  of  the  prison  and  the  real  miserieik  of  its 
in]nibit4U)U.  The  eonditioii  of  attaij^  as  he  found  it  waa  the  flnit  iucetiUve  to  more 
gKUer»t  interest  in  the  institution. 

On  the  7ih  of  February.  1770,  a  noeiety  was  formed  in  thia  city  under  tlio  title  of 
*'  Tkt  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting  Diatresaed  Prisoners  "* 

A  small  number  of  citizens  united  rn  this  association^  and  what  good  it  did  or  how 
Jl  «is  employed  is  not  known,  for  in  lesH  than  two  year««  tlic  British  army  took  poa- 
pessduti  of  Philadelphia,  and  ended  for  a  time  the  lalK>r  of  the  society* 

The  (UUowinjT  record  is  all  that  bus  been  found  of  the  proceedings  of  thin  ?«ociety  : 

''The  British  army  having  entered  the  city  ttt  Philadelphia  in  Septcroberj  1777, 
SJkd  possessed  themselireit  of  the  public  goala^  no  f\irt her  service  could  be  rendered, 
I3«»r  was  any  election  held  thia  month  for  the  apjiointment  of  new  man.igenn,  so  that 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assistiog  Distressed  Prisoners  was  diswolved  during  this 
rvourkAble  period. 

Signed,  RICHARD  WELLS. 

Ten  yeiiiB  iifterwrirtk  the  society  was  revived  mider  a  raodilied 
tfiU%  cHiiuvniing  which  revival  Mr.  Vaux  makes  the  toUowin*:^ 
^tiitomciit  : 


Xti  the  year  1787,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  *' German  School  House  on  Cherry 
sCTvet/*  at  which  a  number  of  cill/.ens  assembled  and  formed  a  society  which  has  es'er 
wmrmtm  been  most  conspicuous  and  eminently  aerviceuble  In  eflbrts  for  the  refbrm  of 
c^r^niiial  e*ides  and  systems  of  punishment  for  convicts. 

The  sBVTjety  then  established  was  called  *'  The  PhiliTdelphiai  S*x"iety  for  Alleviiiting 
KFi«  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  The  real  objects  of  the  member*  of  this  remnrkuble 
s^TYif  ancient  auctety  may  best  \h*  explained  by  a  quotation  (Vom  the  preamble  and 
^^^ftsfitulioii  which  was  the  basis  of  ks  organization. 

'*  1  wsks  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me,  •  ♦  •  and  the  king  shrill  answer  and 
^*y  tinto  tliem,  ^'erily  I  say  unto  you,  imismuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
^^^st  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me  " — ^Matthew  xxt.  UtWO, 

'*  Wljcn  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence  which  are  founded  on  the 
^**^f?e|>l«  and  example  of  the  author  of  ClirisManity  are  not  cancelled  by  the  folliea 
^^*'  cjituvs  of  our  fellow  creatures;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  uiiHcrieu  which  pen- 
^*^,  hunger^  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  aiiartments  and  guilt  (the  usual 
^^^-t-emiant*  of  prison)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compussion  to 
^Hatt  p«rt  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity 
^l»*S4?  uiidne  and  illegal  sntterings  may  be  prevented  ;  the  links  which  should  bind  the 
^liole  fkinily  of  mankind  together  under  all  circumstances  be  preserved  unbroken « 
^^4  9aeb  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  m;iy  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may, 
^^ii|«ad  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  crea- 
^"l3iT«  lo  virtue  aud  hapfiiness.  From  a  conviction  and  obligation  of  these  principlea 
^li«  subscribers  assocbte  themselves." 

The  society  elected  a  president,  two  vice-preaidenta,  two  secrciariei,  u  treisnrcfj 
^onr  ptiTsicians,  »nd  two  standing  comraitteea,  one  for  electing  members,  and  on« 


•TbJ«  wo*  ono  vear  prior  to  the  puWleatinu  of  Howard '#  work,  '*  The  State  of  Prisons  in 
^ngtanil  and  Wales,"  wliioh  embodied  the  re«nlt£  of  lib  labors  for  throe  or  faur  year«,aad  was 
b«  moan  of  fli«t  directing  Uie  attention  of  the  English  people  lo  this  subject. 
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cjiUed  *'  the  acting  committee."    The  dutiea  of  Uie  acting  commitiee  w«re  ta  ▼!« 
the  prbotiM  every  wet^k,  itiqtitre  into  tlit;  oircutnstatii'es  of  }>c^reioti!i  therein  coiitlned, 
report  all  abua€8.  and  ijive6tigate  the  influence  of  the  vytetu  of  treatmeiit  od  tlie 
prifionom. 

b.  "Wbstkrn  Pkhiticntiaet. 

The  Western  penitentiary,  like  the  Eiwtcrn,  was  origiuully  estnih 
lihhetl  and  tor  many   yeafs  conducted,  on  the  cellular  eij^stem  of 
imprisonment.     It   was,  however,  a  tew  yeai-s  a*2:o,  partially,  and  ii 
now  wholly,  changed  to  the  congregate   plan.     The  authoritii'S  ii 
charge  expi-esa  theniselve.^  in  their  ix^jioH  for  1873,  as  they  have  il 
preceding  ones,  iw  satisfied  witli  the  re>nlts  of  the  chancre. 

Chajilain  Milligari  ^hva  n;^,  u»  his  custom  is,  an  cxct^lletit  repoi-t. 
On  the  8ubjtx:t  ol'  ivtonning  criiuhuilw,  he  poui-s  out  theao  istimiig 
words : 

Governor  Hanranft  in  hid  recent  uicMtige  says,  thai  **  society  ia  as  much  intcrc»ied. 

In  the  reformation  of  priHoners  i\»  in  their  punishmc^nt."  Thin  i»  a  true  and  W4»rih3r 
Rtatein(?nt,  which  of  eonr^t*  he  means  in  an  oblijyfEitory  sensi!,  that  society  ought  to  b« 
as  earnest  in  roforming  the  offender  iih  io  piinishing  him.  Little  by  little  this  leaven 
hns  been  working  its  wiiv  into  the  thon^ht  and  aettvity  of  iotelligcnt  and  hiiinan6 
men.  In  u<onie  churches  the  voice  of  sup|illc:iticm  ii  now  heiird  in  bchnlf  of  |>riftoneri. 
The  Evangelical  Altinnce,  in  their  last  progrnnmio  of  nubjects  for  the  week  of  prftver, 
make  mention  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  demanding  the  recollection  of  tho>H!  who 
approach  the  throne  of  grace.  Our  board  of  public  charities  ha»  been  preaning 
the  Importance  of  reformatory  otTortH  by  lfgnre»,  factn^  Ifnancial  economy,  and  .iudj<« 
clous  appeals.  The  Nutiumil  PHsion  Asaociatiun  has  heitn  for  yentj*  directing  puhlie- 
attention  in  the  right  direrlion  by  ita  conventions  and  pnbliciitions.  The  conflicl 
and  their  results  of  the  last  twelve  years  have  burn<?d  into  political  aottvlties  thes  bib- 
lical teaching  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  in  all  eireum^tances  and  condi^ 
tlonti, 

Mn  MilHjran  speaks  cheerily  of  his  own  spei^ial  work,  and  thus 
mU  forth  its  encouragements  and  disappointmeuts  : 

The  Aggregate  population  during  the  year  was  633.     Among  those  who  are  sociatljr  - 
proscribed,  politically  dl»franchi»ed,  and  jndrciidly  condemned,  my  daily  work  hasgoao  I 
forward.     In  it.  as  in  all  e (forts  elsewhere,  to  lead  men  to  accept  the  I'ght,  the  trne, 
nnd  the  good,  I   have  found  much  encour^igement  and   have  met  dlsmpf^KiintmcQt* 
Ilomnn  natm-e  in  the  prison  is  simply  human  nature  still.     It  Is  mine  to  use,  as  besit] 
may,  the  divinely  appoiuted   instnvmentalities  for  moral  renovation,  and  leave  thej 
results  In  the  hitmis  of  the  Mastt^r.  who  hiis  declared  that  his  word  shall   not   rettira 
unto  him  vriid.     This  promise  has  been  venfied  in  many  ca*e«  wtili  It  have  come  nndvr  ] 
my  observation  within  the  priNon.     It  is  best,  however,  to  let  triumphs  over  renewed  i 
and  re|>eatcd  temptations  tea  the  (»ower  of  spiritusl  rehahititation.     It  is  the  work  of  | 
the  Spirit  of  f?o<1  to  euUnre  self-respect  in  men  and  make  them  momMy  strohg ;  and  I 
thia  He  frequently  earries  forwnrd  as  quietly  as  the  sunshine  touches  and  bcanttttei  i 
the   rough  hill-side*     The  grasp  of  the  law,  cold  and  rigid  as  it  must  he^  simply] 
restrains,  {t  does  not  pet*  se  reform.     Nothing  hut  the  gospel  remedy  and  the  sympathy  I 
of  Christ  applied  and  shown,  as  they  may  be,  in  so  many  ways,   within  prison  walls. 
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care  the  sinner  and  secure  siifcty  to  society.  Let  the  man  know  niid  feel  that 
ceny,  pt?rjury.  burglary  and  aU  crimes  of  i-erteclioii  agaiast  projwrty,  as  well  as  ull 
criiurs  of  viulence  ag-dinst  the  person^  are  wrong,  not  simply  because  humiin  law 
p^ciUbefi  them,  but  primarily  and  chicHy  because  thfy  are  outrages  against  divinely 
ocded  rigfat»  and  sacred  immunities,  and  tlius  you  discover  to  him  iin  end  of  punish- 
ment better  and  higher  than  a  spirit  of  viudtctiveness.  This  is  the  dillicult  problem 
of  |>rist>n  discipline.  Its  succcasful  solution  is  of  vastly  more  imjKjrtance  to  the  sUtu 
tb&fi  ail  th%moner  her  punitive  prnctices.  mbdirected,  could  bring  intuher  coffers. 

It  t»  our  high  duty  to  HLostnite  and  enforce  the  principles  of  our  grtiat  and  wise 
Teacher  whoae  wonderful  patience  and  charily  were  always  exercised  towjirds  the 
iBtring,  and  whose  heaven-born  mission  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  In  so  doing 
we  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  afternoon  Bible  claas,  but  in  tlie  Sabbaf^i  morning  service  »a 
well,  that  1  strive  to  have  the  cheering  andeonvinemg  trdths  of  God*8  word  presented, 
Tm  uic  it  is  a  duty  full  of  solemn  respon^ibHity  to  tell^  to  fo  many  men  who  hear  so 
;.?!  iiiively  and  who  need  so  deeply,  the  healing  and  redeeming  power  of  Jesus*  love, 
Aa  I  spenk  to  them  diiy  after  day  of  the  denmndB  and  promises  of  Him.  who  came  to 
call  Dot  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  and  whose  aympathies  went  out  *« 
o(V<?n  after  the  erring,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  He  will  own  and  bless  his  divintrly 
ippQinted  ordinance  to  the  saving  of  some.  In  many  other  ways  besides  the  public 
reIifioi;s  services,  do  I  strive,  in  my  tlaily  contact  with  the  prisoners,  to  urge  to  the 
Mqairement  of  an  earnest  and  honest  manhood. 

Eight  prisoners  died  dui^iiig  the  year,  of  whom  the  chaplain  thiia 
fpesiks: 

Oiic  wia  pardoned  a  few  hours  before  his  demise  ;  too  late  to  be  removed  from  the 
bOifiital  to  bis  home  and  family,  Ibr  which  he  so  much  longed.     His  wife  wa.s  frequently 
Ubia  bedside  and  did  all  she  cuukl  k>  cheer  his  departing  hours,     Hir  la«it  intelligent 
•Wfls  were,  **  take  me  horae."     In  the  minds  of  most  there  was  a  clear  prcception  of 
ifiv-iime  mercy  and  an  expressed  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  I  trust  a  faith  tsufli' 
deci.t,  to  take  them  at  **  that  great  day  '*  from  the  prisoner's  lonely  grave  to  the  glory 
*bich  the  loving  Saviour  promised  the  malefictor  crucified  at  his  side.     At  the  funend 
of  ^^eh  one,  public  religious  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  and  their  remains  prop- 
erly and  qnietly  interred  in  the  cemeteiy. 


Such  decent  fimeral  services  oti  the  burial  of  prisoiiera  are  as  they 

sHonlcl  lie  *  hut  they  are  far  fnnxi  bein.sr  ohsen^ed  in  all  prisons*  Will 
not  prison  authorities  everywhere  think  of  this,  and  iuiitate  a 
^"orthy  example  ? 

A  prisQU  SiiiKlay-school  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be.  prot^ 
pertnisly  earned  on.  It  is  taught  mainly  by  a  corps  of  voUniteiM* 
workers  troin  ont^iile,  whut§e  pre^^iicc  is  ever  welcome,  ami  who«e 
liiUin?  aiift  mitch  appreciated,  a-s  well  by  the  prisoners  as  by  the 
authorities. 

A  l>enevoIeut  Christian  hitly  gives  stated  religions  lesi^iLs  to  the 
women  confined  in  this  prison 
hf  r  hbors : 


Mr.  ililUgan  makes  this  reeoi'd  of 
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Miis  Mary  Brymi  still  contitmes  bcr  weekly  Uiblicnl  inBtruction  to  the  remnle  prison- 
era.  The  good  i*ecd  thus  »u\vn  in  thene  stony  pUco»  may  bear  precious  iVuit  io  tho 
final  ingalhering.  ^M 

The  i>n8(^ii  lihnipy  eonUins  3,000  voliinics.     The  total  nuinher  o( 
hooks  issue*!  ihirin*r  the  year  wiis   12,H40.     Of  these  there  wort? : J 
Novels  Mutl  runi:uiee.s,  3,81  iJ ;   histories,   1,5^/);  travels  and  jiocii 
L43l:f  :  iimi^aziiK?!*^    1,410;  roligiuus  and  ist.*ientidc  worlcSj    1,254  fJ 
hit>gniphiea,   1,117;    Geriiiau,   709:  miscellaneous,    1,575.     lt«»  ttso] 
and  l)eiietits  are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

The  library  in  one  of  uur  niOHt  eilicicnt  ugencieft  for  kiHlriictlofi  and  t^DtorUiinnientr.^ 
Its  priTilegc8  an*  bigbly  iipprtH-inted  by  the  juhhm  of  tJiu  mmnicH.     Tbc  bmjk*  »rv  well 
taken  care  of  in  tbo  cells.     In  no  in^tancu  dtiriitg  tht*  year  luia  thero  been  any  depri*! 
vaiion  of  privileges  of  the  library  on  account  of  almite  of  ita  volumes.     All  booki  [ 
issued  to  the  ceHs  are  curollilly  examined  on  their  return  to  the  library.     In  many 
iuBtanccH  ex  tracts  are  copied  and  fiiwi^fiilly  studiL'd  for  flit  tire  fter^'lcc.     Lf  tiers  to 
friL^ndM  fteqiiently  ni'for  to  lb*?  adviuitiigcH  accruing  fioni  roudingnAer  the  daily  taak  ^ 
hAfl  been  completed.-    In  it  iire  found  volumes  of  history^  tnivels,  etc.,  which  adorn  ] 
the  best  public  ami  private  libraries.     Variety,  purity  iind  morality  contrvil  the  a«Uic» 
tion  of  all  books  tutroiluced  b*to  the  i*!ielveR. 

In  connection  with  the  reguhir  is.sut*  of  books  fVom  the  libmry,  many  thouiandii  of 
religious  papers  have  jilso  tweu  distributed  to  the  cells,  BeHides  Bibles,  hynin-b<»okn, 
prayer- book*,  (eiuperanco  tilmnnucs,  tt'xt-book»f  copy-books  and  slates  arc  furntshod^ 
to  each  cell,  ao  ths^t  the  Inthtencc  of  the  Hbrary  department  of  the  prl»ou  rcAcheii  oul 
iti  many  wtiys  fVjr  the  improvement,  moral  and  intellecttml,  of  th**  pHsnnori!.  TImi 
all  these  silent  agencies  work  In  the  aid  of  good  discipline  is  rcudily  admitted  by  all^ 
close  observers.  How'  much  they  have  instilled  of  nianlinesH  and  ne1f-r«i«pect  cao 
only  be  reckoned  at  the  closing  of  all  earthly  accounta  and  opportunities. 

A  prison  sehool  is  iM^gularly  maintained,  of  which  Mi\  Milliga 
H&ys: 

In  coi^unction  with^  and  as  an  efflehmt  part  of,  the  helping  and  reformatory  iigen* 
cies  just  mentioned,  the  day  school,  under  the  experienced  nnd  f.iithful  direction  of 
Bev.  Joseph  S.  Travelli,  takes  a  prominent  place.  It  is  not  a  night  sebixil^  nor  a 
eectilar  schnol  b*»lding  its  st»s»ion»  on  Sabhath.  hut  what  is  neerlt**!  In  thia  And  ewry 
priion,  a  school  uflfording  its  privileges  to  the  illiterate  for  £lvc  hoftr^t  every  diiy. 

lie  thus  spctiks  of  ''  Help  for  the  Discharged  :'* 


H  has  always  »eenuMl  to  tut*,  that  there  should  be  some  specific  provision  made  by 
the  jitate  for  the  systematic  cnre  of  dischnrgt'd  primmera  who  have  no  homo  nor 
friendii.  This  supervision  iihonld  be  siniply  stich  as  to  asitiit  until  work  la  aociiT«td« 
There  can  be  no  permanent  refonii  without  labor,  both  whilst  in  prison  and  after 
relenBe.  If  the  habit  of  daily  work  h  followed  up,  tbo  temptations  to  dinhoneAty  atq 
greatly  diminished. 

Governor  Ilartninft,  in  his  animal  message  to  the  leiarishittirc^ 
makes  the  following  judieious  remarks  concerniug  the  importance 
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of  teaching  every  convict  a  trado  and  the  necessity  of  giving  all 
dome  share  in  the  products  of  their  labor : 

For  Uic  purpoM  of  awakening  the  self-respi^cl  of  the  prisoner  And  to  provide  him 

witli  some  inctt^ment  to  gmid   behavior  and  indiistnous  habitFi.  ovary  inmate  of  a 

pritoii  ihould  be  in»tnicted  in  a  trade.     When  competent  to  do  the  work  belonging 

to  hi*  parttnibir  tradtf,  the  convict  should  then  receive  while  in  pn*ont  a«  eoinpensa- 

tlofli  for  hts  iahor,  a  |H>rtion  of  htK  earnings,  to  be  given  to  hia  family  if  necessitous, 

tv.ifhe  has  no  famil>%  to  l>e  r**8crved  for  hJa  own  uses  when  released.     Accustomed 

15  ihipi  wrtV  to  toil  for  those  dependent  upon  his  support,  the  prisoner,  when  liberated, 

will  be  «pt  to  carry  into  life  the  ^klll  and  bubit.s  of  mdnntPk'  thus  acquired,  and  to  make 

of  himnelf  a  useful  citizen.     Society  is  as  mneh  interested  in  the  refonnation  a«  in 

Ihc  ffonishnient  of  the  criminal ;  and  experience  shows  thai  teaching  him  a  trade 

eofllHbutcs  to  that  end. 

30.  Rhode  Island 

The  state  prison  h:i^  had  a  pn>*^p*»miis  year  finHnciallyt  and,  to  a 
certnin  extent,  niinally  its  well. 

The  insi^eetors  s^jeiik  strongly — hut  not  too  strongly— on  the  duty 
jiiui  jjolicy  of  the  state  to  make  provision  for  its  liberated  prisoners. 
They  say : 

In    Ibis  connection  the  inspectors  would  again  call   the  attention  of  the  general 

aiNMnbly  to  the  need  of  an  Jigency  for  ftirniHhing  employment  to  dlHcharged  prisoners. 

TWre  is  no  question  of  the  gi:Mid  refomintory  hiflueucc  of  continuous   employment. 

^^N'ness  jilm<>8t  invariably  insures  to  the  discharged  prisoner  a  re|n|tse  into  crime. 

^*ft«?      sUte  would  And  it  to  it«  certiiio   interest  to  make  an  appropri:itiori  suflicient  tO 

P*jr  m  xealuuSf  energetic,  faithful  agent  whose  special  business  it  should  be  to  find 

'^|»loyment  (br  this  claaa  of  persons,  to  supply  them  with  tools,  and  to  exercise  over 

tfat^cxi  a  general  superintendence,  during  that  period  of  peculiar  danger,  in  which  an 

ift^L^^QBtomed  liberty  exposes  them  to  frilling. 

The  inspectors  set  forth  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
P^'^ison  in  the  following  terms : 

*^hc  physician — who  has  been  especially  frtlthHil  to  hia  duties — reporta  an  excellent 
■*-^le  of  health.  The  primn  has  been  remarkably  free  from  disease  during  the  year. 
™^».t  one  death  has  occurred  among  the  state  c^mvictfl,  and  none  among  the  goat  pris- 

The  chaplain  hos.  as  usual,  perfonned  a  good  and  efllcieut  liibor  in  his  department, 

*"^ie  Snnday  sei'vices  have  been  profitable,  and  at  times  even  attractive.    The  Sunday 

^k^?1iool,  with  it*  body  of  [volunteer]  teachers,  has  been  admirably  conduct p<1.     A  con- 

^il-rlHriM^  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  books  in  the  library »  requiring  a  new 

s^^adlarfrr  case.     The  evening  *climil  hii8  been  continued  with  decidedly  good  resulta, 

A.?  A  consequence  of  the  use  of  these  various  instrumentalities,  there  lui  ve  bi»en  but  few 

^«frioa»  breaches  of  discipline.     Forty-seven  convicts  in  the  pri»on  [alxHit  one>half  ] 

YitfiT?  a  clean  record  Ibr  the  year.     The  number  in  the  other  grades  have  heen  as  fbl- 

lows  -  4  in  the  second  j  II  in  the  third  ;  38  in  the  fourth  ;  6  in  the  filth.     The  result 

la  grttiNIng  to  the  offlcers  and  creditable  to  the  internal  management  of  the  prison. 
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The  lihijile  Maud  prison,  like  that  of  Wt*:*tL*rii  Peiinaylvania, 
t'lijtjy^  llie  t^ervices  of  a  devoknl  Clinstiaii  ktly,  wtio  biljoi's  iiEKidu- 
oiisly,  in  many  ways,  fur  their  tfnii>(»rid  and  eternal  welfare.  Of 
her  and  her  work  ehai>lain  I>oiigla»  iiiiys  : 

Mn.  Sdmh  L.  Little,  the  lady  mentioned  in  my  kst  report,  ttill  contlouea  ber 

tabors  among  tlie  pristmeni  of  both  wixca  wiLh  unabatiHl  zl*a\,  und  with  n  good  degree 
vf  SUCCCH8.  She  not  only  munifV'KU  a  kind.  Clmatian  ititui'cat  in  the  convict  vhilft  % 
priaonnrt  but  she  siill  follows  him,  whiiii  libL^rntedt  witli  |a<i-«uiiai  couhmjI  if  ho  rei 
in  the  city,  and  with  friendly  corriispondonco  if  he  retaoves  lo  olhur  |diico8. 


I 


31,  Soiiili  Caroh'na. 

It  would  uppear  from  the  report  of  the  warden — General  J.  B. 
Dennis — that  the  state  pnHon  of  South  Carolina  18  in  an  exceedingly  ■ 

eripphKl  anil  emharnissod  roinliHon  HniineinMy — the  indt*htedtiei?s  at     ' 
tlie  clojsc^  of  the   Itwt  liscal  yettr  being  $102,23^. 4U.     At  one  time, 
during  the  year,  niattern  wei*6  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  the  warden  liaa  j 
stated  in  his  report ; 

The  pritioners,  too,  were  in  a  very  nnbappy  condtlioii  |  Bcarcely  one  of  them  bad  1 
flotlung  whert'with  to  cover  his  nakednew,  and  there  were  among  tbomno  aboeei|  ^ 
TilHriketfl,  or  hats* 


Fnither  on  ho  says  that  their  '*  ontward  appearance  was  such  as 
(o  (dlbntl  the  eye  of  the  visitor/*  which  k  cijiiivalent  to  saying  thatfl 
it  WI18  not  d(^ei*ni. 

The  puhlic  credit  was  so  depre/ised  that  '*all  the  nierc*hanta 
apph'ed  to  ivfii-sixl  to  sell  goods  on  the  faith  of  the  stJite,"  and  (siivi 
the  warden),  '*  hut  for  the  faet  that  Hardy  Solomon,  Esq.,  a  well 
known  nierehant  of  tliis  city  (Colnnihia),  niine  to  my  relief  and,  at 
great  pei>!cjnal  8acrihee  to  hiin»t4f»  made  arnuigrnient.s  to  furnish  nie 
supplies,  the  inmates  of  this  institution  must  have  lieen  turned  locwe 
njK»n  the  foniUHUiily  !'^  Truly,  that  wouhl  have  hiH^n  n  "  geneml 
jail  delivery"  of  an  unpreeedented  soil,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Governor  Jloses,  in  his  imnnal  nit^ssage  to  the  legislatui'e,  says: 
*'  I  commend  to  the  people  of  the  state  this  example  of  public 
spirit/' 

The  report  on  the  prison  contains  absolutely  nc»thing  of  general 
intei-est.  There  is  not  even  a  single  statement  in  itt  of  any  kiral  or 
desenption,  relating  to  the  prisoners.  It  does  not  mention  the  num- 
ber  of  prisoners  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  received 
and  discharged,  their  color,  sex,  nativity,  age,  crimes,  sentences,  nor, 
in  fact  any  of  the  ordinary  or  extraoitlinary  statistics  given  in  similar 
reports  in  other  statt^*     For  the  alisence  of  all  information,  having 
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Wiy  u)tc!re^  or  value,  it  stands  as  **01d  Bullion'' •  Ui^ed  to  say  be 
did  OD  the  hard  money  question,  ''  solitary'  and  alone/'  i>eiiig,  in  this 
Itespect  at  lea8t,  eniitieutly  and  preeminently t  a  report  sui  ^enet^is* 

It  18  but  fair  to  General  Dennii^  to  state  that  the  horribly  denuded 
condition  of  the  prisoueit*  wajs  such  as  he  found  it  on  assuming  the 
mm  of  power,  in  April  1873,  und  that  he  eaunot  he  held  i*esjMiu- 
ftible  for  the  fearfully  depre:>^'d  state  of  the  pnblie  credit ;  but  for 
the  utter  emptiness  of  the  I'epoitt  the  absence  of  all  infoimatiou 
customarily  cuntiiined  in  such  documents^  he  must  be  held 
accountable. 

32.  Temiessee. 

* 

The  reijort  of  Dr*  Wright,  the  able  superbtendent  of  prisons  of  this 
state,  furnishes  a  much  greater  amount  of  information  than  that  of 
imh  Deinn:^  of  South  Carolina,  just  noticed.     Still  there  are  lacnnes 
((o  be  referred  to  b>'  and  by),  which  it  would  Ix^  dci^inible  and  indecil 
onential  to  have  tilled  up,  in  order  to  a  just  undei^tanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  precise  stjitu^  and  value  of  pri^son  discipline,  ;is 
DOW  practisL»d  in  Teune8c>ee,     Dr.  Wright -s  official  title  h,  '' soperin- 
tencient  of  pn^otis.'^      Thei'e  is,   howexer   (iti>    uudei-stood    by    the 
imdersigued),  but  om  state  prij^n  in  Tenue&see— that  at  Nashville — 
wtLicb.  under  existing   arniogcments,  hm  several   bnmches  or  out^ 
§tiit-ions,  being  the  result  of  the  system  of  prison  labt*r  for  the  pr'esent 
ia  terc^  in  that  state.     This  is  the  sjstem  known  m  the  **  leasing 
system,"  to  which  reference  has  ah'eady  I>eeo  made,  more  than  once, 
ill  this  report.     The  lessees  (for  it  appears  to  be  a  tirm  and   not  an 
iuOividual  that  ha^  taken  the  prison)  woik  the  prisonci*s  at  different 
points;  first,  for  example,  in  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville^  and  then 
at  eeveral  other  places.     But  neither  the  number,  names,  nor  hicalitirs 
of  tk-be  branches  are  given  ;  n<ir  is  any  information  afibrded  ;is  to 
the  working  foi*ee  of  prisonei-s  emplf)yed  at  them,  whether  in  the 
aggregate  or  individually.     The  name  of  the  leasing  party  is  no- 
whtTt*  mentioned  in  the  report,  nor  is  there  found  in  it  any  copy 
of  the  contract  betwe<Mi  saiil  party  and  the  state  ;  so  that  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  is  vouchsafed  regarding  the  dumtion  of  the  lease  ; 
the  consideration  paid  to    the   state   fi>r   it ;    the    relative    power 
awarded  by  it  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  resiKH:tively,  over  the 
prisoners ;  the  obligations  tiKsumed  by  the  leasees  m  regards  the  eai'e 
of  the  convicts  in  respect  of  food^  clothiog,  lodging,  houi^  and  kiuds 
of  work^  mental,  moral    and  religious  instruction,    etc.    etc. ;    or, 

*  ColQuel  Bcnt'»[i,  of  MLisoari. 
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indeed,  any  of  the  terniK  thiit  fix  the  fplutioiii*  iif  th<:^  two  parties  I 
vncU  othiir,  and  determine  their  iiuUual  right.s  und  oUlii/atiuim*  Goi 
Brown  triU  iih.  in  his  nie8Sitcje.  thnt  'ii  U  a  plejishi^  fkel  that  th 
prisnii  huH  at  {mi  l>eci)meself'SUMtaiiniig/'  adiiin;y[  tliat,  **as  compurui 
with  other  sttitm,  the  i-ciriultii  attained  are  most  gmtitying/*  After* 
few  seiiteiiecss,  he  returim  to  the  isixmo  snhjeet,  and  »ay»  that  **  th 
reisuU  ill  no  state  h  i*n  satistWtory  m  in  on!*s/*  8ueh  stateuienl 
whet  one*8  a|)|K?tite  to  learn  what  tliene  womlerfnl  resnltn  ai-e.  Ba 
nut  a  seiTitilhi  of  Hpht  is  whed  iipt>n  the  Hnlij<*et,  Wc  do  not  ktiow 
from  any  lliing  that  is  told  ns,  whetlier  the  Htate  realizes  fifty  dollai 
or  lit'ty  thousand  a  year  hy  tlie  oijeratioiu 

Both  the  governor  and  the  superintendent  take  jialns  to  iaform  ti 
that  the  lei^i^ees*  *'have  divei"8ified   tlie  hdnn*  of  the  eonvict*,  ant 
i^edueed  the  nieehanieal  prodneti*  tifty  per  rent,  in  one  yejir/^     li 
itself^  and  irre^peetive  of  other  elearly  defined  eonsiiUntition**,  redui 
tion  of  ^Mneehanieal  pnnhais"  does  not  .seem  to  Ik*  a  rft*nlt  to 
glmied  in,  nur  is  the  "  divri^itfviiig  of  hdtor"  neeesHarily  a  good 
but  regard  must  t>e  had  to  the  din*ction«  which  tliat  djvei*»ity  tak' 
Montefc<ioos,  in  his  great  ]inson  at    Vaknjeiat   Sptnn,   **  divei-sifiei 
hiiior"  by  introdncing  forty^lhree  diflerent  trades,  thert^hy  increji, 
ing  in^teafl  of  •*  diniinisliing  meelianieal   |>r(»duet8 ;  "   and  thii^  h  ; 
generally  been  regardi*d  hy  htudenti^  of  ixTnttntiary  weienee  m^  a  H"ij 
and  excellent  measure,  ej4i>e<'ially  as  he  permittjed  eaeh  prisoner 
eho<wse  the  tnule  he  would  h'arn.     But  if   instead  of  ilaM  fnultlpli 
tion  of  trade4j»  he  liad  *^  diver&iitied  labor  "  by  making  the  nnndjer 
tmdci*  fewer  and  by  tnniiiig  hi^  men  into  mere  **  hewers  of  wood  f 
drawee  of  water" — no  matter  what  the  nnndjer  of  thest*  nnigh 
nn.skilled  employments  might  be— he  would  liardly  have  earried 
niMvei"sal    buiriiigeb   c>f  pri^tju    refonnei'8,    ua    he    has    done   l»y 
measures  aelnally  adopted. 

Dv,  Wrighf?*  rep^irt   ahtaind^  in  glittering  ntatements,  of  w 
the  foHovving  iiiv  Hpeeimen.s  : 

We  will  mirrly  lie  nmonir  tlic^  forom<>?st  if*  nmel!«r»U\  n«  fhr  hn  iuiNHihks  tip-  rj 
tioti  of  tlir  imrorttiinae  cuiivift;  puiiisli  him  i\n  llic  tuw  dirL'nLn,  but  try  to  ti 
eihifiilc*  him  for  ruforni      n'[Mw»itblr,  let  h\in  come  from  thv  |>n.*ioii  cell  a  hcttfrj 
worse,  niiin.     The  griuid  objoet  of  Mute  prisuiijt  in  hut  to  furnish  iuchuh  for  thi*  [I 
ntcnt  of  crime,  thnt  it  uuiy  be  |irtn't?iit«Hl,  hthI  thus  worlety  protected,     IlcnecJ 
objeet   \x*  ftttatnt'd  without  exjHm«e  to  the   ijeo|ilc,  nothing  mure  cotibJ  be 
Certiiiiilyt  the  present  system  (iecure»  IbHt  utid. 

The  »ucce»»  of  our  bniiieh  prisons,  retidered  acce»wiry  !iy  the  rapid  incrcn"* 
▼icta,  is  a  source  of  grfilfflciillon  to  the  tUt*,     Gofid  onler  and  dlscijiline  i^ 
all  of  ihem  ;   the  rionvictj*  ure  well  eiired  for,  provided  with  snitiible  b»>«kl 
cheerfnhy,  mid  puululiinent  \»  almost  unknown.    They  Jire  conducted   nl 
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ns^ilmions  of  the  pcniteutiaij.  The  same  saniUiry  nieii^ures  hsve  been  adopted  at 
aU  oflbrm  ;  each  priiHon  being  fiirnlslied  by  the  company,  or  contractors  in  eliurge, 
milh  UKrdicinca  and  a  physician.  The  wardens  are  required  to  moke  weekly  reports  tii 
to  the  condition  of  ihc  prisons,  and  to  perfect  precMHtionary  meusiires  necesaarj*  to  the 
Heatth  uf  convicts,  their  diet  each  day,  etc.  Superintendent  nKikea  frequent  viBJts  to 
8«f«  tlmt  the  i»nson»  are  secure  and  in  good  condition,  and  that  theconricti  are  not 
ill  t^Jilcd,  The  entire  control  of  the  ireatment  of  prisoners  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
diir<*rent  wartlens^  aptminted  by  the  »uperintendeut.  The  health  of  these  prisons  baa 
betn  rrmarkiibty  ^owl,  and  the  mortuary  lists  sniftll.  This  is  particularly  the  caae 
nrHh  the  prison  ut  the  coal  mines. 

The^  statements  .scnunl  well     Kiiowliijr  Dr.  Wright  i>ei-sonally, 
the  jircj^^nt  writer  lias  eooeeived  ii  strcnig  pei^Jiial  regurti  for  him  ; 
iwu\  it  may  sc^em  imgraeious  not  to  Jtceept  such  statements  fwm  his 
lijfciior  his  pen  without  hesitation  or  questioning.     But  illustnitive 
:in<l  eonfirmaloryyfriv  would  not,  to  i^\y  the  leiwti  he  nnueeeptuhle* 
J>r.  Wright  j^iys.  tor  ex:imph%  that  they  *'  tiy  to  educate  the  pris<jner 
.^r  refurai ;"   but  he  nowhere  states  what  the  '*  erhieation '^  given 
fiiin  is.     He  .siiys  that  the  eonviets  at  tlie  branch  priscnis  aix*  *'  well 
ennnl  for  :*'  but  he  gives  no  specirtc  aeeount  of  the  kind  or  mensuits 
of  **carc^'  they  receive,     lie  84iys  that  they  are  *'  provided  with  suit- 
ahle  booksi  f '  but  he  tells  neitlier  the  number  nor  ehameter  of  these 
Vioolcs,  nor  what  proportion  of  the  eonvicts  can  or  cannot  read  them  ; 
noi*  lit^^^*  much  u^h^  i;^  maile  of  the  Ijoobi  \iy  them,  nor  the  intlueuee 
therehy  exerted,  nor,  in  short,  anything  whatever  fjf  the  many  things 
one  wants  to  know  upon  the  matter.     lie  says  that  the  prisoners  at 
the  hmneh  prlsc^us  are  managed  ■*  under  the  iTgidatituis  of  the  peni- 
tentiary;"  but  he  leaves  lus  as  ignorant  of  what  those  **  regulations" 
are,  m  we  ait?  of  the  habits  and  plea^'^ures  of  the  '*  man  in  the  moon.*' 
He  says  that  '"the  same  sanitioy  measures  liave  been  adopt ih1  at  all 
of  them/'  that  is.  the  bi^anch  prisons  ;  but  he  dfKis  not  state  what 
those  **  measuitus"  ai-e,  beyond  the  naked  fact  that  eaeh  is  **  pro\ided 
with  medicines  and  a   physician  ;"    a  provision  which  self-interest 
alone  wo  id  tl  chetate  to  the  l€*vsees.     He  siiys  that  '' perfet^t  pvecmt- 
tionary  meiLsures,  neeesjiary  to  the  health  of  the  eon\'icts,  tiieir  diet 
each  day,  etc.,"  are  taken  ;  but  he  gives  not  the  slightest  inkling  as 
to  what  these  '*  mea.syies''  are  ;  nor  does  he  mention  a  single  item  in 
tiie  dietary  establisht'd  for  the  prisonei-y.     He  says  that  *'  the  wardens 
arc  required  to  make  weekly  reports  as  to  the  ccaidition  of  the 
[Untnch]  prisons;"  but  no  hint  is  vouchsafed  in  regard  to  the  natui'e 
or  contents  of  the  reports  made.     He  says  that  '*  the  entire  control 
of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wardens 
appoiuted  by  the  superintendent  f'  but  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  that  coutiol  is  made  effective,  we  are  not  inftamed. 
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When  Dr.  Wright  does  give  im  tho  neccssiiry  data  for  weipbing 
mid  guiigiiig  his  stak'iiicots,  the  faints  do  iicit  ulwiiys  quite  srifetniri  lJn3 
points  luade.  Among  other  dtrhii-iitioiis  in  the  citiitions  made  from 
his  ix'port  ii*  this  :  *'  Tht?  hmlth  of  the^e  prisons  has  lieen  remarkably 
good,  and  the  mortuary  li.sts  ynial!/'  The  official  ivport  of  tho 
phy8it*ian-in<ehief  shown  that,  out  of  an  average  prit>oii  population  of 
(say)  740,  thtirc  have  l>eeii  75  death;*,  or  a  death-rate  of  about  ten  per 
cent,,  which  strrkcfc*  flw  uudemgiied  as  enormoiis  ;  and  it  ih  certainly 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  pristjii  in  the  coimtry.  Then,  U>o, 
Dr.  Wright  «iiys  that  '*  the  grand  f^l»ji^ct  of  prisons  k  to  pinkif^b  and 
piijveut  erime,  and  thus  protect  society  ;"  and  lie  atHrniii  that  the 
system  of  prison  discipline  cai^ricd  out  in  Tennci^ee  '^eeilaiidy 
secures  that  end/'  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  tyiys,  in  the  extnK*t 
above  cited »  that  *Hhe  branch  prisons  are  rendered  necc^ssaiy  by  the 
jvpid  mcmuse  at'  convii-ti^ ;''  that  is  in  sa}%  crime  m  prevented,  and 
yet  crime  increases.  How  doc:^  he  reconcile  thesi'  two  sULtemeids  ? 
Or,  indt^edt  can  they  Ije  iXHxaicilcd  at  all,  either  l»y  him  or  any  one 
else?  The  doctor  is  au  enthnsiastic  admirer  and  advocate  of  the 
losing  system  ;  and  it  ib  just  possible  that  he  may  allow  his  zeal  t*o 
to  prevail  i>vcr  his  ivasttn  m  to  interfere,  lur  the  moment,  with  that 
cool  aud  cautitnis  weighing  of  words,  which  is  essential  to  a  calm, 
j?cientific  statemeut.  At  any  rate,  if  he  nicans  to  win  converts  to  his 
tlic(»ry  throngh  ihe  actual  applicuUon  of  it  in  his  own  state,  he  nuist 
let  lu  upon  it  more  light.  lie  must  till  up,  with  a  broad  and  clear 
exhil»ition  of/acts,  thtis«,^  yawning  chiLsms  hi  our  knowledge,  vi^hich 
have  been  indicatetl  in  the  ]>receding  paragraphs.  I  do  not  question 
the  |K'riect  sijuerity  and  faith  of  my  fiiend^ — for  I  elaini  him  aj*  such, 
and  feel  towards  liim  tm  sneh  ;  but  betore  be  can  expect  othei's  lo 
share  his  conHdcnce,  he  must  lay  a  foundation  for  such  joint  lK*b'ef 
in  an  unfiuestioned  and  unc|ueslionable  army  of  faclH  that  will  com- 
inand  it,  and  leave  no  choice  but  submission.  It  is  my  sincere  dcbiri) 
that  he  mayi  m  his  next  report,  give  us  such  a  detail  of  the  reforma- 
tory pnK'cases  employed  in  the  Temic^st^e  penitentiary  and  its 
branches,  and  show  such  good  work  done  in  that  direction,  m  will 
support  his  chiim  to  the  fullest  extent,  For  no  man  will  or  can 
rejoice  more  than  the  writer  of  this  i^jx^rt,  if  it  shall  lie  made  to 
apiKmr  thiit  the  leasing  system  of  prison  management  does,  imder 
pniper  control  and  guidance,  tm  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact,  yield 
solid  and  lasting  reformatory  regulls,  M 
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33.   Terns, 

Among  the   papers  submitted  to  the  St.    Louis  Congress  and 
printed  in  a  previous*  part  of  this  volume  of  Triui^aetious,  Lsanex- 
teudod  account  of  iht*  ors:auizutioii  jind  uiiuui<zemeot  t»f  tho  Texas  state 
pri^m  at  llunt^viUe^  by  AK*ait»rs»  Ward,  Dewey  k  Co*i  lessees.     The 
infoiiBation  contained  in  that  paper  will  obviate  tho  ne<x^ity  for  uu 
extended  review  here.     The  materials  for  f^uch  ix*view  lying  u|x>n 
my  table  are  :  L  Kepoiti?  on  the  condition  of  the  Texas  State  Peui- 
teatiary  for  the  years  1871-2,  containing,  L  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Diitjctons  ;   2.  R^'port  of  Inqiector  ;  3.  Report    of  A,    G.    Mallory 
[iucomiiig  ins?pectnrj ;  4.  Report  of  Phyjjicuin  ;  5.  Report  of  Cba[> 
luias ;  6.  Sundry  Stati^stical  Exhibits.     11*  A   document  by  Ward, 
Dewey  &  Co.»  under  the  caption^  **  Our  Prison  lndu:3tries/'  printed 
iu  the  form  of  a  tour-paged  ncw.spaper.     III.  Report  of  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee  appiHnled  to  vihit,  mspect  and  examine  the  peniteu- 
tiaiy»  and  make  report  concerning  ita  condition  and  working  to  the 
Itgislature. 

The  total  uumlwr  of  convicts  under  sentence  in  the  ^tatc  prison  at 

the  end  of  1873,  wa^  somewhat  over  1,2U0,  a  part,  of  whom  are 

eagaged  within  tlie  walls  of  the  main  prison  at  Huntsville,  and  a 

piuX  are  worked  at  two  or  three  camps,  or  branch  prisoiiis,  in  diller- 

eijt  k)calities  of  the  state,  being  engaged  in  the  coiisti  uction  of  I'ail- 

^^f^tick     The  lessees  are,  evidently^  admirable  organizers  and  mana- 

^1^.  and  the  prison,  in  their  hands,  is  in  all  its  parts  a  vjist  hive,  or, 

^CAi-e  correctly  perhaps,  many  bivc^,  of  busy  industry.     The  lease  is 

lic»^  given  in  their  report,  but  it  is  incidental ly  intimated  that,  besides 

i^*^^ung  all  the  expenses  of  the  estabh'shment  of  whatever  kiiid^  they 

Jia^Jenmify  the  state  by  the  payment  (»f  an  annual  bonus  of  $15,000. 

^  *Xe  leasees  claim,  both  in  the  paper  sent — as  will  have  J>een  seen  by 

^fci^ciec  who  have  rend  it — to  the  Congress,  anil  in  the  documents  men- 

^^K^ned  alwive,  that  they  conduct  the  prison  on  true  reformatory  prin- 

^^J)les,  i-elying,  in  tlie  enforcement  of  discipline,  \\\mi\  moral  forces 

•*^*niuiily  (encouragements,  ixnvards,  counsels,  appeals  to  manhood,  selt- 

'^Xjspect^  conscience,  personal  inteitfet,  etc.|  etc.),  and  having  veiy  little 

'V,      :  -  i    to  compulsory  agencies.     And,  really,   they  make  out  a 

\         .     Lrong  CiksC  for  themselves.     They  have  a  large  cotton-faetoiy 

lu  the  prison,  where  all  soi^  of  cotton  goods,  white  and  colored,  are 

produced.     Numerous  handicrafts  arc  carried  on,  among  which  are 

carj>entry,  smitheiy,  tailoring,  Ijoot  and  shoemaking,  milling,  manu- 

factu]^  of  railway  crn-s,  carriage  making,  t^icultural  implements, 
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<Mil>inet  work  of  all  hcvrtti.  clmir  making  (from  the*  cotiimonest  to  flie 
iiiifiit),  inattn'sH  making,  ek\  Tliry  ttei*linv  that,  vvithiii  th*^  cuiTent 
year,  ihc/y  **  intond  to  tnkp  a  niuch  wider  ruiige  in  tlio  nituiufactur- 
iiig  tbature,"  thus  **  diveiTiifyiijt^  kbor  "  not  by  a  **  dimiautiou  tit 
tnvehnuu'itl  prodia'ta"  but  hy  m\  iiu-ivahie  tlioKH>f.  Whi'ii  a  prieoner 
is  rcctMvcil,  Re  is  u^ktHl,  "  wluit  trade  have  you  ?"  If  ho  kiio%\*8  oiie» 
he  i«  put  at  the  same,  if  that  be  po^ible.  If  not,  "  what  do  you  wish 
to  w<jrk  at  V^  in  tl»e  next  <iuestion,  mid  he  h  peruiilted  Ut  eliooi^  the 
trade  that  he  will  learn.  Kvery  |>ri«oner  who  works  well  and 
behaves  well,  hai*  two  dolhu's  a  month  placed  to  hie*  credit,  which  ho 
can  either  «end  to  \m  fauiily,  lay  by  agninst  the  day  of  lilK'ration.  or 
ii8e  in  the  purebaHc  of  bookn  or  ailditional  underclothing.  All  well 
condia'tcil  pris(»nei'>?  are  allowed  to  see  thch*  relalicins  whenever  tliey 
callt  or  eau  write  letters  to  tliero  once  a  UKJnth.  *'  Good  conduct 
brint^s  with  it  more  i>rivile*j:*v,  more  contidfuce  and  trn.st,  and  entithi^ 
the  man  to  a  very  considerable  rechiction  of  ?>enUiieeJ'  ♦'Amongthe 
many  Iielph  (they  my)  that  we  ai*e  ofleriug  to  tliusc  in  our  charge, 
that  of  book^  and  pajjoi^  rank&i  timi.  On  the  subject  of  con*et<poud* 
enee  tliey  say  : 

A  long  ex[ierii3nc<?  in  tbi^  mnn»igenKna  of  prisons  conviitf^ev  us  ihiit  1«tteri  ftOQl 
liomt^  and  tricMulK  a€C(^ni[inN)i  miicli  towardfi  ijiduciiig  rcfirniuitiori  in  thr»Ne  conftn^d  ia  i 
IhcHC  iti'^titittkuis,     TluH  [^  esjiecially  true  with  thoae  yontiic  in   ytmrs  nad  oHmtf*  fu 
whom  ihoro  is  yet  a  Btrong  love  fur  tlie  better  soonea  of  a  bctU'r  lilts     WHt«them  long  ' 
lrtt«ni.  letturH  full  i>f  liunic  imd  ne'tghlKkrtiood  uewi^  letton  full  of  ejir&esi  thmigbu 
and  destruM  TtJi*  ibelr  future  welliirtr. 

Ul>(Hi  the  whole,  these  inmi,  by  their  own  shownig,  seem  to  Im 
an  excellent  .spirit ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  jls  wise  jis  they  nt^ 
humane,  ft»r  their  own  intere*«(,  equally  with  that  of  the  eottvict,  lifiieH 
l>eyoiid  a  jr^nulventnre,  just  on  that  line,  Wi*  shall  heailily  i*ejoiee 
and,  friini  the  heart,  bid  them  God-si)eed,  if  tliey  save  men,  whetlicr 
they  pronounce  ahihbfjhili  with  or  without  the  A. 

34.    1  ^ennouL 

This  state  h  makinjg^  progrens  tn  the  penitentiary  question,  thongh 
the  financial  progi*e«H  is  moi-e  marked  than  the  nnuid.  Still,  in  this 
latter  resjii»et,  idso,  there  h  an  evident  advance  in  public  opinion,  vm 
reflected  in  the  Inennial  ix>poil  of  the  pri,son  for  1^^71-2^  the  latest 
that  ha8  come  to  haiKh  The  board  of  dii^ectorseite  from  the  Htntut'C 
the  clause  which  expresH4'8  the  pnr|K>se  of  the  prison,  in  these 
-words:  *'Tlie  .state  prison  at  Windsor  shall  be  the  £reneral  periiten-' 
tiary  and  pri^jon  of  the  state  for  the  ivforniation  m  well  m  the  puni 
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metit  of  all  offenders."  They  then  ask  what  these  jigencies  are,  and 
cply  by  naming  as  such  the  genei-al  tlii^'ipline  of  the  institution, 

piidustrial  labor,  and  seeukr,  monil  and  religioiB  instruction — add- 
ag  that  *'  all  these  agencies  should  \ye  kept  steadily  at  work»  each  in 

ItH  place,"  They  go  on  to  say  that,  as  i^gards  the  importance  of 
the  first  two,  none  doubt ;  but  what  of  the  third  ?  Theoretically 
(thej^  remark),  this  aUo  \s  conceded  ;  but,  practically,  **  the  whole 
luutler  of  reformation  is  held  in  doubt,  and  efforts  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  ai-e  esteemed  iis  little  better  thau  a  dead  losss." 
They  then  pmceed  to  vigorously  contest  this  jxipnlar  impression — 
for  it  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  mi  opinion »  urging 

The  Deed  of  more  promt neticy,  m  mU  Uist  concerns  tbe  inBtltution,  being  given  to 

be  idea  of  the  refonuallon  of  erring  und  guilty  men,  us  being  a  primary  object  of  all 

rtson  diflcipline.     In  Icgiilatjon  for  the  institution,  in  the  conduct  of  ltd  extemiil 

And  its  internal  affuirst  in  tbe  treatment  of  iu  discharged  inmates,  the  possibility  und 

,  the  hope  of  refurmiiliuti  muttt  be  brought  into  distinct  view  and  kept  before  the  eye. 

Chaplain  Bntler,  wh<>j:5e  reports  alwajn*  contuiu  matter  of  iiiterei*t 
and  value,  has  ibid  panigraph,  which  h  instructive  as  suggestuig 
some  of  the  more  potent  causae  of  crime  : 

By  u  careAil  elimination  aft  hw  been  practicable,  it  is  found  that  of  eighty-nlae 
lea  in  prison ^  on  July  5th,  1872,  more  tlian  one-flflh  p^irt  can  not  read  ;  a  little  lesa 
an  two-flftha  can  not  write  ;  more  than  two-tltt!iN  have  nt?ver  been  accustomed  to 
r^tend  public  worship  ;  more  than  two^flfths  have  never  attended  a  Sabbath  school ; 
nearly  two-fifths  have  never  attended  any  school,  und  about  the  same  number  left 
their  home  under  fiflcen  years  of  age  ;  nearly  two*llftha  have  neither  parent  living  ; 
two-fll\bs  have  been  in  the  array  of  the  late  war  ;  more  than  three -idhs  have  been 
acciistomed  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  j  and  more  than  four-fKlhs  are  addicted  to  the 
aae  of  tobacco. 

*I>r.  Butler  makes  the  following  sensible  suggestion  in  regard  to 
providing  the  prisoners  with  a  special  Sunday  suit  of  clothes  : 

A  change  of  clothes  for  Sabbath  services  should  be  provided,  under  such  regola* 
tiona  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Men  that  once  respected  themselves  are  not 
ilate  of  ■ensibility  to  their  perivonal  appearance  even  in  prison,  especially  in 
eliglons  worship  ;  nor  has  the  state  a  right  to  inAict  on  them  any  unnecessary  pains 
r  humiliation  in  their  garments,  especially  in  their  devotional  privileges  on  the  Lord's 
ay.  To  require  men  to  appear  in  the  place  of  worship  with  soiled  and  tattered 
nentSf  worn  in  the  labors  of  the  week,  is  to  require  them  to  do,  and  to  form  the 
t  of  doing,  indecencies  to  which  they  would  never  dream  of  condescending  out* 
?  of  prison  walls.  If  the  state  would  have  erring  men  trained  to  the  love  and  the 
abit  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  while  b<^re,  and  be  fitted  for  good  citizens  when  they 
e.  let  a  clean  and  decent  suit  of  clothes  be  provided  for  tbeir  u»e  in  worship.  The 
eost  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  good  results. 

He  thus  i*efera  to  a  i^eform  needed  in  other  states  as  well  as 

Yennont : 

24 
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More  libeml  provision  should  be  mftdo  for  the  encoamgctiient  of  tNs  iDmAteft  to  j 
bdmviur  \n  cuntliHnuL^it,  &nd  to  manly  endenvors  on  their  dincliarge,  A  smiill  pcr- 
eontiige  of  thoir  wages,  on  iirofHjr  coudilionR,  would  nut  only  secure  to  their  fkoiiUea 
■ome  needful  nid  or  iu  theniKelveti  when  they  IlmlvC;  but  eoitduoc  powerAiUy  to  the  fbr- 
tnftUon  of  thoac  hablt«i  ofinduHtry^  economy  and  rectitude,  which  few  ofthempoateM 
At  their  cntrmnccj  but  which  all  inuwl  necMj»  have  in  order  to  thorough  reformation  and 
the  faithful  luirformance  of  thu  dutius  of  life. 

35.    Vmimia, 
As  far  Jia  iipiRmrs  from  the  annual  repoil,  tho  state  prison  of 
Virginia  «li?iii8  t*>  hv  coiuliii'ted  with  sole  ifftM-enco  to  piinjBhmentM 
and  bii.siiR*4ia.     The  report  of  the  warden — ^George  F.  Strother — is  a^ 
doeuiuent  of  only  two  printed  \mgm ;  that  of  the  bf)iird  of  dirpetors 
contains  jmi  five  lineci*     Mr,  Strother  makes  no  it^ference  to  the  M 
moral  eomlition  of  the  pi'nitentraiy  ;  neither  does  he  state  whether  ■ 
it  ha*i  any  moral  ends  in  view  ;  nor,  if  it  has,  whnt  tliey  are,  by  what 
agenoiea  they  are  pnmne*!,  or  what  resulbs  are  obtained.     He  does  ■ 
jK)t  ti'U  na  whelher  the  instilntion  ha.s  a  ehapluin  (there  is  no  report 
of  Huch  an  offieer),  nor  whether  any  I'elio'ioiii^  tn^^rviees  ai-e  hold  in  the 
prison.     Even  a^^  a  IniHiriess  statementi  hia  I'epoit  is  not  quite  clear 
to  the  eonunon  mind,  sinee  the  provimoiit*  proemvd  for  the  eonvietai 
are  phared  on  tJie  debit  wide  of  the  aecoinit,  and  the  elothing  furni^died  j 
them  is  placed  on  the  credit  Hide.     There  is  notljing  of  geaerali 
interest  for  citation  in  the  n^iwH,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  prisj^Hi  is  irviproviug,  so  fiir  at  least  aa  the  Idcouiq^ 
from  prison  labor  is  concerned. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Monnd.svilh%  April  20th,  1874,  Mr.  Bridgea, 
warden  of  the  state  prison,  says  :  **  By  re^won  of  a  difficulty  hnvfng  i 
arisen  between  the  authorities  of  our  state  government,  our  report 
for  the  year  1^73  was  n<jt  published/^  Tliis  is  all  I  have  from  West 
Virginia,  Iwyond  the  statijsties  kindly  forAvardcd  by  Mr.  Bridges,  in 
answer  to  printed  interrogatories  sent  to  him,  in  common  wnth  other 
heads  of  prisons.  Gov,  Jacobs  annual  message  to  the  legislature  | 
is  at  hand,  but  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  pt^iiitentiary. 

37.    Wm*fm,nn. 
Comniissioner   Wheeler    (wliose    office    corresponds   to  that    of 
wai-den  in  otlier  st^ite  prisons)  offers,  in  his  report,  the  following 
interesting  and  somewhat  novel  views  on  the  subject  of  pardons  ; 

The  comrawnti*  of  the  public  press  in  thin  and  other  states  during  the  puit  few  ^am. 
W|^»on  the  question  i>f  executive  pardons,  have  taken  a  wide  range^  and  Benred  toUiitlll 
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tliW  I]i6  minds  of  the  people,  to  some  ezt'ent,  the  idea  Unit  the  practice  of  grunting 
paHoiia  to  cnminals  in  occasional  casea  U  wrong,  and  tends  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  criminally  inclined  the  fear  and  dread  of  punbhinent.  This  doctrine^  I 
Ibinlt,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  nojustly  criticises  the  law  or  provision  grunting  the 
pivdimtng  power,  and  the  executive  who  uMes  it.  A  few  years*  experience  has 
wtfWtd  to  convince  me^  and  I  thtnk  &  stmllar  experience,  or  a  proper  investigation 
of  Ibeanl^ect.  would  convince  auy.fttir-njiuded  man,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
I  of  onr  prisons  are  more  unfortunate  than  wicked.  Orhtw  is  not  bred  in  the 
If  it  were,  then  the  criminal  would  be  entirely  irresponsible ;  and,  besidci, 
erime  would  not  be  so  largely  couQned  to  the  lower  walks  of  life.  I  believe  that  jus- 
tice IS  not  unforgiving ;  that  sincere  repentance  or  suitjible  panifihtuent  for  a  given 
offense  does  not  alwaya  require  the  lapse  of  a  given  number  of  years,  months  and 
diys  ;  and  tliat  the  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  a  convict  may  be  restored  to  society  as 
1  good  citizen  by  the  granting  of  executive  pardon.  That  pardons  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  sometimes  arc,  granted  without  good  and  sufficient  cause^  I  admit ;  but  I 
trmly  believe  that  executives  are  in>:»re  likely  to  err  in  the  withholding  than  in  the 
granting  of  pardons.  Of  the  large  number  of  convicts  that  have  been  pardoned 
dmijig  the  time  1  have  been  connected  with  the  state  prison.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
the  first  instance  where  the  per!<<m  jiardoned  has  returned  t-o  a  life  of  crirae,  or  made 
biiDself  amenable  to  the  hiw.  I  trust  the  day  is  very  far  in  the  future,  when  the 
people  or  the  press  of  Wisconsin  will  advocate  any  change  in  the  taw  of  pardons  that 
ihall  (by  restricting  the  prerogative)  make  It  less  effective  than  it  now  is.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  are  very  unevenly  distributed.  The  palace  and  the  hovel  are  not 
unfrequently  upon  the  same  block  fn  oor  cities,  or  in  close  proximity  in  the  country. 
Overflowing  granaries  constantly  meet  the  gaze  of  the  half-starved  children  of  the 
poor,  and  the  rejoicings  of  plenty  are  ever  harshly  gmting  upon  the  ears  of  the  famish- 
higaod  the  distressed.  The  wonder  h  nut  that  instrinces  of  cnme  are  so  frequent, 
but  rather  tliat  they  are  not  much  more  frequi-nt.  Many  are  weak  to  resist  tempta- 
tion who  are  not  wholly  bad.  Such  should  be  encouraged  to  the  performance  of  good 
deeds  and  the  leading  of  a  better  life  :  and^  m>  fur  as  the  pardoning  power  may  be  a 
means  to  such  encouragement,  I  sincerely  hope  tliat  its  exercise  will  never  l>e  reAiscd. 

These  arc  manly  words,  and  they  have  a  Ixnii  ing  which  reaches 
o^?^r  from  the  question  of  executive  pardons  to  that  of  indeterniiniite 
c>:^  reforniatoiy  sentences. 

The   Rev.    Heniy   Drew  has,  for  many  years,  discharged,  with 
<lelity  and  success,   the  duti*^  of  chaplain  in  the  Wisconsin  state 
rison.     His  reports  are  always  interesting  Hnd  instructive. 
After  speaking  of  the  onliiiaiy  Sabbath  senn'ces,  he  thus  describes 
social  meeting,  held  in  the  prison  every  Sunday  afternoon,  to  which 
none  are  admitted  but  such  as  are  meail>ei's  of  the  prison  church, 
id  such  as  [without  being  niem^i^ra  of  said  church]  express  a  desire 
"to  lead  a  new  life  by  fiiith  in  Jesus  Christ :  " 


OoT  MK^ial  meetings  are  conducted  hy  the  convicts  themselvcB.  They  are  tnily 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  ffometimes  very  atTecting.  Many  Christian  people 
from  Ihe  outside  give  us  their  iniluence  and  encoaragenient  hy  attending  our  af^ur- 
ooon  enercises^  and  contribute  largely  to  the  mterest  of  the  meetings  by  dipcotirsing 
to  ns  betntifal  nitis<c«  and  interspersing  the  exercises  with  inspiring  songs  and  hymn*. 
Many  strong  lueoi  unaecutstomed  to  weep,  are  frequently  seen  bikthed  in  tears,  «s 
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iomo  tonrhinf?  Rtraln  flp«ftk»  of  home  and  childhood's  innoceooe,  and  the  Iu^mm  dF 
other  yeiirs  now  perUbed  fbr^rer. 


Of  the  prison  church  he  mukes  thii  gratifying  statemeiit : 


Since  the  orgnniwtlon  of  what  in  known  as  the  priion  church,  in  1867,  there 
been  admitted  to  niemhor«hi[j  und  tvcvlved  ihe  riteH  of  Christliin  fellowship  183 
persons.  The  whole  number  hrniorably  disclmri^ed  during  the  siime  time  is  101.  Of 
the«e  I  am  happy  to  say  that  but  one  has  evt»r  been  returned  to  this  or  any  other 
prison  as  I  have  been  able  Uy  ascertain,  but  on  ihe  contrary^  many,  if  not  all,  »r« 
hiboring  to  rebuild,  by  honest  Industtry  and  Christian  fidelity,  a  in.inly  chamcter 
ruined  by  a  Hfe  of  crime*  Since  my  last  report,  I  have  received  Into  aociety  26 
jR^raons,  and  have  honurably  discharged  17,  which  leaves  mo  with  a  present  member- 
ship of  82  in  good  sUnding  and  wltii  unahEt<>d  tnt^^rest,  and  more  encouraging 
proa|»eet«  than  at  any  time  since  my  connection  with  the  prisf>n. 

There  is  a  priEM>n  Hchool  in  this  iiisititution,  repilarly  organized  and 
aucce&ifully  coiidnck'd,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  chaplain's  repoil : 

The  prison  school  is  in  successful  operation,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  There  hare 
been  admitted  to^the  school,  since  ilaoatsblishmertt,  303  scholars.  I  have  discharged 
fVom  the  school  in  the  same  time  266^  leaving  a  present  membership  of  34  schohuVf 
classed  according  to  the  diflferent  degrees  of  improvement  found  In  the  school.  In 
regard  to  the  order  and  deportment  of  the  seliool,  I  can  only  say  what  I  laid  in  my 
last  report.  "  It  is  truly  remarkiibie  that  fur  the  whole  term  of  six  years  that  this 
school  has  been  In  openviion,  with  a  memberntiip  or  fVom  40  to  TO  scholars  and  convict 
teachers,  not  one  solitary  breach  of  good  order  hiis  occiirredy  hut  all  have  behaved  with 
propriety.^'  This  department  has  made  a  greater  impression  for  good  in  the  priiOft 
this  year  than  any  previous  ^^ear  nince  iU  institution. 


{ 
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Of  the  prison  library  he  8ay8 : 

Our  library  ia  doing  a  good  work  In  the  institution,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  all 
the  prisoners — which  they  demonstrate  by  the  carcAil  manner  in  which  they  treat  all 
books  committed  to  their  care.  Not  a  single  book  has  in  any  manner  been  disfigured 
by  them  since  the  opening  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Drew  expresses  the  opinion,  of  the  jiistnesii  which  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  these  various  eftbitt^— rdigiouii,  moral  and  mental — 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  **are  greater  pre- 
ventives of  crime  in  the  futm-e  of  these  men  and  women,  than  the 
sentence  of  the  law  that  coufitiea  them  therein." 


38.  Territory  of  Montana. 
Montana  m  tlie  only  Territory  fi*om  which  a  printed  i-eport  has 
heen  received.  It  covers  the  six  months  prior  to  Nov.  15,  1873.  An 
extract  is  offeretl  fioin  the  repoit  of  the  diivctore  to  the  governor,  to 
show  the  spirit  in  wWch  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  thifl  prison, 
follows : 
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W6  ire  pleaded  to  My  that  the  Sabbath  school  and  rdigious  exercises  that  hare 
beeD  instituted  bjr  the  good  men  and  women  of  Deer  Lodge,  have  been  productive  of 
much  good.  We  think  it  a  uiisuiken  notion  that  men,  when  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
are  beyond  the  power  of  retigioas  infiuence,  or  insensible  to  kind  words  and  treat- 
tnent.  It  is  a  truth  beyond  dispute  that  most  of  our  prisoners  are  the  creatures  of 
cireimislances,  and  are  in  their  present  eonditton  fVom  other  causes  than  the  result  of 
1  course  of  life  hanlenoil  in  crime. 

Feeling  aasured  that  it  hua  K-un  and  h  }*our  design,  and  the  wish  of  all  good  peopk? 
of  the  Territory,  that  ev<?ry  convict  shall  not  only  go  from  the  priaon  to  enjoy  ilie 
Hgfata  of  citizenship  morally  a  better  man  hut  a  Christian,  we  have  encoyr.igtKi  every 
ethrt  of  those  devoted  men  and  women  who  come  to  help  us  on  the  Sabbath,  and  we 
ire  glad  to  say  that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain  nor  spent  their  strength  for  naught ; 
fDtieh  good  has  been  the  result. 

In  this  connection  wo  would  say  thnt  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  conduct  the 
rcUgtoue  exercises  of  the  priiMjn  would  be  wise  and  beneficial.  That  these  reforma- 
tory measurea  may  yet  be  jjrodiictivti  of  greater  results,  we  would  n?commend  that  a 
small  appropriation  of  money  be  made  for  a  library  of  books  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
Ihe  prisoners  in  tlic  coming  winter,  when  many  days  must  be  passed  without  work. 
As  a  means  of  employing  the  prisoners'  minds,  we  think  good  reading  the  best 

The  wartlen,  in  a  similar  spirit,  speaks  thus : 

Since  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  warden,  books  have  been  furnished  theconvicU, 

itct^rXf  all  at  my  own  expense,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report  that  since  I  have  been  here, 

ar^  of  the  convicta,  who  could  neither  read  or  writo,  have  become  quite  proficient  In 

ttM  9:^-96  stodies,  and  thoa*  possessing  a  common  school  education  have  also  made  con- 

*a«^erable  progress. 

^)ur  policy  has  been  to  govern,  as  &r  as  ia  possiblCi  hy  presenting  to  the  man  motives 

induce  right  behavior,  to  inspire  in  htm  feelings  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  for 

'^letter  life  than  that  of  sin  and  crime,  that  when  he  again  goes  forth  into  the  world, 

may  go  a  better  man.     Many  of  the  prisoners  fully  appreciate  this  treatment,  and 

ive  in  every  way  to  merit  a  continuance  of  it. 

Tlie  reformatory  work  in  the  prison  still  goes  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  increased 

icouragement  to  those  who  labor  for  H9  success.     Regularly  every  Sunday  aH ©moon, 

rrices  and  Sabbath  school  are  held  in  the  corridor  of  the  prison.     The  teachers  of 

^e  Sabbath  school  volunteer  their  services,  and  their  labors  are  highly  appreciated. 

SThey  have  been  untiring  in  their  duties,  devoting  much  time  to  the  welfare  of  the 

SDrisoners,  by  whom  they  are  grestly  esteemed  and  loved  ;  and  their  influence  over 

Khem  has  contributed  no  little  to  the  securing  of  a  checrAil  obedience  to  rtiles,  and 

"Ssipiring  in  them  a  desire  altera  better  life.     A  few  evenings   since  one  of  the  con- 

-'^cta   received  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  received  into  the  church  ;  and 

'through  the  instnimentality  vif  thei^e  sclf-nncri Being  teachers^  we  believe  that  many 

more  of  the  convicts  will  be  led  in  the  same  way. 

Sa  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  the  discharged  convicta.  they 
are  leading  honesty  upright ^  and  consi-fttent  liven. 

A  library  of  instructive  books  is  much  needed,  and  would  be  of  great  value  in  direct- 
ing the  minda  of  the  men  into  better  channels  of  thought,  and  greatly  assist  fn  the 
diaeipline  and  government  of  the  prison. 

39-  Territory  of  Utah, 

This  prison  do€s  not  publish  an  auinml  report ;  but  those  who  aro 
in  the  habit  of  reatling  this  BericB  of  TrunsactioDs,  will  reniemlx 
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that  much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  its  management  was 
communicated  at  the  Baltimore  Congress  by  Warden  Bockwood, 
who  is  in  charge  of  it  It  is  suggested  to  this  earnest  and  excellent 
warden  that  he  henceforth  issue  at  least  a  short  report,  giving  the 
chief  occurrences  and  statistios  of  the  year. 
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General  Remarks. 


1.  The  total  average  population  of  the  forty-four  state  priBOiig, 
included  in  the  foregoing  tublea,  is  18,528, 

2.  It  a|)piMn-3  tliut  Hone  of  our  thii*tj'-sevi*n  states  are  at  present 
^'ithout  istulij  prisiousi  except  Dehiware^  whkb  makes  uho  of  the  coiiDLy 
jail  at  Ncwciistlc  fur  the  confinement  of  its  couvictcd  felonu.  Neiv 
York  \nLs  four  state  prinoiis, — three  for  men  and  one  for  women* 
Indiana  h£u»  three,^ — two  for  men  and  ono  for  women*  Pennsylvuuitf 
hm  twO|  both  of  which  i-eceive  prbonera  of  the  two  sexes.  low^ 
has  created  a  second  istate  prison  at  Aiianiosa,  hut  no  iTturns  hav^ 
been  received  from  it,  nor  run  I  certain  whether  it  has  yet  l">ei'K: 
opened.  Mjiasachuyetta  htm  recently  enacted  a  hiw  ci'cating  a  stat-* 
prison  for  women,  and  may  therefore  be  »aid  to  have  two,  tbougl: 
one  of  thetn  is  still  to  lx»  ctmhtrnctecL  This  gives  a  total  of  tbilj^ 
four  stnti*  prisons  for  the  whole  Umteil  Stut^'s.  Seveml  t>f  Ul 
territories  have  convict  prii^ns^  but  from  only  two  of  them — ^Mom 
taua  and  Utah— have  any  reports  Ix-en  ii^eeived. 

3.  One  of  the  tbrty-fonr  pri^^ons  iucluded  in  these  tables  confiat^^ 
its  prisonei-s  on  rented  premiaoB,     Of  thii1y*live»  theaggj*egate  vah 
of  the   real  easJtate,  m  given  on  the  a^timate  of  their  wardens^ 
$11, 250, 000.     By  a  projioiiionate  catcnlation  ba-sed  on  the  relati' 
populatioa^  of  the  statejsat  the  last  eensus  (1870),  the  value  of  tl 
real  estate  of  the  other  eight  prisons  w^ould  be  $2^500,000,  th 
giving  a  total  of  real  esUite,  for  all  the  fc?tatc  prisons  in  the  countr 
of  $13,^50,000.     The  pei"sonal  [>roperty  of  thiily  prisons  is  valu- 
by  the  authorities  at  $1,337,000.     By  a  like  proportionate  caleu] 
tion,  the  value  of  the  pemomil  proi>erty  belonging  to  the  other  foi 
teen  wouhl  be  $5ii5,000,  giving  im  approximate  total   valuation 
$l,947jOOOfor  the  winjle  etnmtry.     Thus  we  have,  by  clojse  appro: 
niation,  as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  n^al  and  pen^onal  proper 
of  all  the  prist ais  embriiecd  in  the  tbregojug  tallies,  a  grand  totid 
$15,797,000,  equal  to  $343,413  to  each  prison. 

4.  The  number  <jf  cells  (n-pcnled  and  estimated)  in  the  forty-foir^ 
prisons  embraced  in  the  tables,  k  IB,  125,  being  2,395  less  than  tii« 
average  runnher  of  prisonei's  in  confinement  therein  for  the  yearr 
under  review  ;  but  of  the^e  cells  some  are  intended  for  two 
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Qiiers  ;  othei-s  for  tour  ;  and  othei-s  are  large  rootiiij,  that  will  serve 
^^  dormitories  tor  a  cousideraljle  number.  However,  the  avenige 
i]imeu&iom  of  the  cells  (iiieliiding  the  large  rooms)  is  eight  feet  iu 
length,  four  and  a  half  tWt  io  width,  and  seven  aud  a  quaiter  feet 
in  height:  giving,  for  the  avenige  contents  of  each,  about  240cui)ic 
(eeU  The  iutelligeut  mediejil  officer  of  the  California  prison ,  i^  we 
lia%'e  seen,  declares  tliat  the  laws  uf  physiology  and  hygiene  require 
lit  least  5U0  cubic  feet  of  well- ventilated  space  for  the  skvping  cell 
j>f  each  individnal,  so  that,  accoidiog  to  hii*  view,  the  average  space 
IP  cuhic  feet  ftir  e^ich  prisoner  is  only  about  half  of  what  is  needed 
fo  give  the  best  conditiou-s  of  health. 

5,  The  column  for  ofhcci-s  and  employes  in  36  prisons  foots  up 
1,257.  Adding  2ijS  as  the  j?ro  ra£a  estimate  for  the  remaining  eight 
prisoiis,  we  have  a  total  for  all  of  1,41»5,  or  one  to  every  twelve  and 
a  liaif  prisoners.  The  aggregate  annual  sjdaries  paid  to  these  iFfficei-s 
111,  thirty-tive  prisons  ai-e  $854,2«>2,  to  which  nuist  be  added  (b}'  eoin- 
pjuntive  eaitimate)  for  the  other  nine  $158,463,  making  a  total  for 
auiiual  sidaries  of  $1,012,725,  and  giving  an  average  salarj*  of  $671. 
If  this  seem  but  a  moderate  stipend  in  the^^  expensive  times,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  many  of  the  employes  get  their  living,  m  acldi- 
tiaa  to  the  cash  compensation  paid  tlienu  Yet,  giving  to  this  coii- 
sicierution  all  the  weight  that  pro|jerly  lxd<jngs  to  it^  we  must  admit 
that  the  renmnenilion  paid  is  not  suflieieut  to  command  the  talent 
antl  qnaliHcations  needed  for  the  si^niee,  though  perhajis  quite  an 
equivalent  for  the  Lpiality  of  work  actually  done. 

i>.  The  tt)tal  ordinary  exijenditures  of  the  prisons  in  thiily-foiir 

IHtates  amounted  to  $2,284,342.     A  pix?  t*a£a  estimate  for  the  other 
ten  pris*ios  gives  for  them  an  aggrt»gate  sum  fort^urrent  expenses  of 
S7 61.447,  and  a  grand  total  for  all  of  $3,045, 78iK 
7.  The  aggregate  earnings  from  labor  of  twenty-nhie  prisons  foot 
up  $1,328,882,  and  of  income  from  other  sources,  chiefly  for  the 
lioard   of    U.    S.    prisoners,    $84,11)1.      Putting   these   two  sums 
to^Eetber,  we  find  the  earnings  from  all  sources  to  l>e  $1,413,073, 
irhieh  gives  an  avei-age  of  earnings  to  ^ each  priscnicr  on  the  entire 
populations  of  these  prisons  of  $121  ;  or,  since  tliere  were  in  them 
S,/>44  prisoner  engaged   in  productive  labor,  it  gives  an  average  of 
flings  to  each  prisoner  lieloiiging  to  this  hitter  cl.'iss  of  $173. 
Eigbteen  prisons  had  deficits,  amounting  in  the  aggi-egate  to  $631,- 
332^  ami    twelve    had   an  exceas  of   expenditures  over   earnings, 
a^niounting  to  iSb.oSH,  giving  a  clear  deficiency  in  the  thirty  i>risons 
*^I>^rting  of  $545,744. 
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8.  The  avcrajro  per  capita  cost  of  the  conricte  in  iJ**-  <sa3^  p 
[iiM!lu<ling  siilarks)  w:w  $172,  aiid  the  average/*^  fKrj>»o  «xniBis 
i<H»n  ill  th(»  last  panigraph,  taking  the  whole  pris-rci  pnptzkunB 
M  2 1.  The  thive  most  economically  adminietere«l  pn^^ni^  -wwv ; 
)f  North  C'aroh'na,  Vir^rinia,  and  Rhcnlc  bland,  in  w2Jcfa  iht  ai 
5ost  of  (»ach  prisoner  (sidarics  included)  was.  sei-crailr.  |a«!*. 
md  $101  ;  the  three  njost  expensive  prisons  w«*tv  I'tah-  Xdm 
md  Nevada,  the  i^r  aipita  c(M  in  these  being  ressj^idireh-.  | 
M*'>4,  and  $3H;).  Rut  there  an^  six  others  in  which  zlM-c:oetRa 
>r  exceeded  $300  each,  viz. :  South  Carolina,  $376:  Mimn 
J352  ;  Wisconsin,  $313;  Oregon,  $312;  Florida,  |3(»2: 
Arkansas,  $300. 

9.  Th(^  column  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  several  kind 
)roductive  lal)or  ])ursued  hi  our  state  prisons  is  hiojihr  interegf 
rhei-e  is  scarcc^ly  any  sort  of  indiLstrial  latior  which  has  ncit  its  re 
lentjitivo  among  the  prison  employments.  In  Texas  the  pri»] 
nanufacture  all  sorts  of  cotton  and  some  of  woolen  goods:  m 
vjigons,  furnituiv,  boots  and  8ho<»s,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  same  state 
n  (leorgia,  Ahil)ama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  they  build  railiw 
vork  mines,  niise  cotton,  etc.  In  one  of  the  prison.s  of  New  T< 
he  mining  and  maiuifacture  of  ii*on  and  the  making  of  naub 
jxtensively  caiTKnl  on  ;  as  ai-o  quanying  and  stone<*utting  at  anol 
)f  the  New  York  prisons,  and  at  those  of  Illinois  and  Nevada:  ^ 
)f  tlu^  most  proKtnble  bnmches  of  lal)or  at  Sing  Sing  is  that 
aundry  woik,  at  which  KM)  men  are  now,  and  hW  are  soon  to 
employed.  Their  occupation  is  simply  the  washing  and  doing  u] 
lew-made  shirts  for  a  large  shirt  maimfaicturing  estublishnient  in ! 
Jci'sey.  Wagon  and  carriage  making  is  successfully  pursued  at 
jtiite  prisons  of  MaiiK*,  Indiana  (north),  Arkansas,  California,  J 
ucky,  Mississippi,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  In  Ut^ih  tht?  prisoner 
•anals  and  l)nild  roads,  and  the  latter  occupation  is  pursued  tos 
wtent  in  Arkansas.  Rrickmaking  is  extensively  and  profitably  pr 
•uted  in  Arkansjis,  California,  North  Cai-olina,  Oivgon,  and  West 
i^inia.  Ilcmp  l)agging  is  largely  manufju'tured  in  the  Kentucky  ji 
t(*ntiary.  SaddhM-y  and  harness-making  are  important  branchoti 
industry  in  the  prisons  of  Alal)ama,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryh 
New  York  (Clinton  and  Snig  Sing),  Ohio  and  Oregon.  Agricniti 
implements  an*  njanufjictuiv<lin  the  penitentiariesof  lowaand  01 
and  all  soils  of  b(»dsteads  in  New  1  lampshirc.  The  sole  industry  of 
prison  of  Indiana  (south)  is  the  manufacture  of  niilra*id  cans  in  al 
branches,  which  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  occupation  for  the  prL 
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ens^  All  importiint  branch  of  lal>or  at  the  Connecticut  state  prison 
W  the  uianufacture  of  ciin>*'«itci>>'  rule^,  i\s  Wiis  also  the  biirnisbin^  of 
alver  wmv,  till  it  wasfouiKl  prejudicial  to  the  heiiltli  of  t base  engaged 
In  it  Wire-weaving  Is  carried  on  in  two  prisons  ;  the  making  of 
Iwlts  and  binges  in  one  ;  the  nKinufactnrc  of  stoves  in  one  ;  of  edge 
took  in  one  ;  of  briishew  in  two  ;  of  car  wheels  in  one  ;  of  bronzcil 
iron- ware  in  one ;  of  cigiu^i  in  live  ;  of  maebitieiy  in  one  ;  of  axles 
in  one ;  moulding  in  thi-ee  •,  chair-makbig  and  ehtdr-seating  in  eight ; 
weuvifig  in  three  ;  cidnnet-inaking  in  six  ;  hrooni-nniking  in  one ; 
cooprage  in  nine  ;  and  boot  and  hhoenjukingin  twenty-one.  Snnie- 
thiag  ii>  done  at  carpentry,  painting,  tailoring,  and  i*niithcry  in  nearly 
.^  Seveiiil  prison8  have  lat**ly  tunied  their  attentitm  to  farming, 
notably  tliose  of  Alabatna  and  Florida,  where  it  is  intended  to  nmke 
agriculturt*  the  principal  indnstiy. 

10.  The  contract  i^sy^tem  of  labor  pit*vails  exehisively  in  twenty 
of  the  state  prison.s  ;  the  leasing  .system  exclusively  in  six;  state 
management  exclusively  in  ten  ;  and  a  mixed  systrni  in  s<'ven,  where  a 
part  of  the  labor  from  wbicli  Ciush  revenue  is  received  is  let  to  contrac- 
tors, and  another  pait  is  nianagi^l  by  the  anthoritie^  on  state  account™ 
I  flrill  not  hen*  undertake  an  analysis  (*f  the  pecuniary  rrsulLs  yielded 
by  these  several  systems  of  labor.  \\^hile  the  mnnty  results  of  prison 
ouuuigement  are  liy  no  means  to  Ix*  ignored,  especially  a^  fruitful 
rmlubtrira  in  a  prison  have  a  moral  as  %vell  as  n  financial  value  ;  yet 
motiey-tuaking.  in  itself,  holds  but  a  subonlinate  place  in  that  man- 
agement. Undtjubtedly,  nioiT  attention  i.s  due  to  the  retbiTuatron 
of  the  convicts  than  to  the  realization  of  jirotits  from  their  labor. 
IVTiile  the  two  are  by  no  means  in(  ompatilde,  the  fnrn^er  is  of  pri- 
mary, the  latter  of  only  siH^ondaiy,  importance.  The  one  is  funda- 
mental ;  the  other  merely  incidental.  U*  the  fii-st  is  accomplished, 
tije  great  end  is  gained  ;  and  whatever  it  may  have  cost,  it  will  l>e 
found  chea|x*st  in  the  long  run, 

11,  The  eoniiection  betwe^^n  ignorance  and  crime  will  Ik*  patent  on 
an  inspection  of  the  cobmni  which,  givers  the  proportion  of  ill  iterate  con- 
victs.    While  oidy  one  in  a  hundred  is  I'ctunied  as  having  a  superior, 
Mel  only  tifty-one  jls  having  a  tolenilde  common   school  education, 
'^'^y-eight  per  cent,  are  repoiti^d  as  illiterate,  that  is,  either  as  unable 

read  or  as  reading  with  difficulty,  and  therefore  having  no  such 
f^HBtery  of  that  art  or  of  the  .sister  art  of  writing  as  to  make  them  a 
lirtje  of  either  entertainment  or  profit, 

12.  That  drink  is  a  prolific  source  of  crime,  will  be  appaiTnt  from 
nee  at  the  columu  devoted  to  that  subject.     Forty  per  cent. 
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aeknowleOg***!  tIi*?Tn.selvc8  to  be  in  thn  hiil>itiial  rxi'ossive  n«e 
iiiluxieants  ;  tbirt y-niiie  per  cent  elaioietl  to  be  uioderat-e  drinkers, 
with  only  <jrciti5ionul  excels  ;  and  twenty-one  per  cent,  eljiinied  to  be 
either  total  al>s>tjiinci^  or  at  lea.st  htrictly  t(*nipenite.  But  these 
aiwwei"8  were  <^ivea  ui>on  a  linrried  and  pcifnnetory  rxaniination, 
sui'h  m  IS  cttstoniary  on  ret'eiviog  prisoneMi).  Some,  perhaps  muiiVf 
answered  with  conscious  falsehood ;  but  more  with  hot  confused 
notions  of  what  eonstitiik\s  inteniperrinee,  and  of  the  l)oynfJaiy  which 
separates  it  IVoui  luoderalion.  In  Jiiy  eonvv^r^sation.s  with  hundreds 
upon  Ivuudretlfci  o*'  criniinakT  fully  threc4uuilhs  of  them  have  adiDitted 
that  they  were  addicted  to  an  exclave  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  **  If 
it  had  not  l)een  for  the  grog-shi»p,  I  .shraild  never  have  Ijccn  heiH?/^  ia 
the  stereotyped  coniphiint  that  isyiies  from  oyvry  cell,  and  swells,  ia 
melancholy  chonB,  througli  all  thr  ha  lb  and  corridors  of  our' 
prisons.  Of  other  crnjijCij  of  crime  it  may  he  saiti  that  they  have 
**  slain  their  (houjs;uidy  ;  "  of  thist  that  it  ha^  "  slain  ita  ten  thousaiid.^' 

The  t|Ue«tion  was  put  to  the  wardens  of  the  several  state  prisons, 
**  What  in  your  opinion  iis  to  the  connection  between  strong  drink 
and  crime  ?  The  answei>i  riturned  alt  look  one  way.  Mr.  Pollard, 
of  Vermont,  does  hut  echo  the  general  wntimcnt,  though  putting  it 
more  shaiply  than  motjt,  and  perhap:^  indulging  a  little  in  hyperbole-, 
when  he  siiys  :  **  My  oi>iuiou  h,  that  if  intoxicants  were  totally 
eradicated,  the  Vermont  sUite  prison  would  be  large  enougli  to  hold 
uU  the  criminals  in  the  United  JStatci*.'' 

13.  The  column  which  givers  the  percentages  of  minora  immui-eil 
ill  our  state  prisons  has  a  melancholy  intetH»st,  More  than  oiic-fifth 
of  the  prisonci*s  had  not  reachinl  their  majority  at  the  time  of  their 
conunittfd  ;  in  one  the  propoilion  was  within  a  fnu'tion  of  half  j 
and  in  others  it  was  nearly  a  third.  More  than  onc-liftli  of  nil  tli' 
uimate«s  of  lhci^e  grim  abodes  of  guilt  and  crime  and  wivtchedncs^ 
minoi^s — niei'e  boys,  ranging  from  twenty  years  down  even  to  thf 
child  that  luis  scarcely  reached  his  teens  !  Who  can  contcmphite  such 
a  fact,  and  not  ank  hinisetf,  how  fiu'  am  I,  in  common  with  lire  rcsit 
of  society,  by  my  scKish  inditrerenee  and  neglect,  rcsijoiisibte  for 
thia  state  of  things  ?  And  will  not  all  good  citizens  be  moved  by 
such  an  exhibition,  th*8t  to  devise  and  carry  out  preventive  agencios 
to  save  these  children  from  falling  into  crime,  and  then,  when  they 
shall  have  so  fallen,  to  found  reformatory  hornet — houses  of  disci- 
pline, in  which  curative,  healing  intluences  may  he  applied  to  them, 
thi^ough  wliich  they  may  be  ''redeemed,  rcgenenited,  and  disen- 
thralled ?  " 
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But  iheix?  is  another  coluiwii  closely  eoiinected  with  this,  which 
has  its  Ivssou  m  well.     It  shows  thut,  on  the  avenige,  two-thirds  of 
the  inmates  of  our  state  prisoasi  including  of  course*  the  mioot^,  are 
under  thirty  yearn  of  iigc,  the  great  majonty  of  whom  are  doubt- 
undergtiing  their  fii-st  inipristinineut  iii  esjtaV»lii5hments  of  this 
Does  iK^t  this  fact  point  distioetly  to  the  iustitutitm  t»f  jsepanite 
for  the  younger  class  of  criminals,  and  esjx^ciaMy  of  such  of 
them  as  are  imprisoned  for  a  tirst  offense  ?     This  chiss  are  too  old  for 
refoi-ni  schools  as  at  pi-esent  cont?titutcd,  and  too  young  to  be  safely 
shut   up  with   practiced   and   hardened  trani^gressol's.     Should   not 
pris4iu$  be  provided  for  them,  whei-e  greater  attention  may  l>e,  and 
AM  l>e,  given  to  educational  and  industrial  training,  than  is  ordi- 
narily practicable  in   institutions  designed  tor  criminals  of  a  more 
advanced  age — -institutious  that  might  be  made  to  a^ume  more  the 
ehiiracter  of  a  well-conducted  farm  school,  or  industrial  retbrmatory, 
than  of  an  ordinary  pristai  ? 

U.  The  propot'tion  of  prisoners  pardoned  in  1873  to  the  aggiH> 

pl0s  average  number  contined  in  state  prisons  during  the  ye^u*  was 

five  and  one-third   jxr  cent*     In    18G5  Professor  Dwight,  of  the 

Columbia  College  Law  School,  and  the  undei^igned,  as  commissioners 

of  the  Xew  York  Prison  Association,  made  an  investigation  on  this 

pomtand  fotuid  that,  at  that  time,  the  perccntJige  of  jirisoners  jiardoned 

in  die  whole  country  was  seventeen.     By  investigations  made  by  me 

assecretarj'  of  the  same  A^^cx-iation  in  1868  and  1861»,  the  pardons 

wpre  for  those  yeai-ST  respectively,  thirteen  per  cent,  and  ten  i?er  cent 

No  examination  of  this  nuitter  li:is  been  made  since  tlie  latter  of  these 

dates  till  that  fur  the  last  year,  whiKse  i-esults  arc  iveordeil  in  these 

tables,  and  wWch  shows  a  deci*ease  of  jjiu'doiu^  to  tive  and  one-fifth 

per  cent t  as  above  stated-     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  hei-ctofore, 

the  desii'o  mid  expectation  of  executive  cleniency  on  the  part  of 

pris(juers»  absf>rbbig,   na   it   him   done,   a  very  large  share   of  their 

tbotigfat.  anxiety  and  etfoit,  has  been  a  serious  oljstruction  to  their 

ptf(»r!ntttKai.     They  are  always  planning,  hoping,  working  to  get 

oat ;  and  this  makes  them  uneat^y,  irritable,  iuid  indisposed  to  yield 

themselves  to  reformatory  agencies  and  inHuenees.     The  true  method 

is  to  place  our  prisons  upon  a  proixn*  hunk,  render  the  adnjinistration 

permanent,  ptit  the  prisons  in  tlie  hands  of  competent  oflicei%  make 

tfcem  really  adult  reforniaturies,  and  then  .say  to  the  criminal  on  his 

<^>niBitmeiit :  **  When  you  show  youimjlf  a  reformed  man,  when  you 

inoe  US  by  sidisfactorv  evidence  that  it  will  he  side  to  let  yoii  l)c 

',  you  can  go^but  not  before,*'     This  would  put  every  miui^s 
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jjjirilon  in  his  own  hatiila,  and  fi-oe  otir  governors  from  a  world  of 
iuixious  toil,  and  from  a  rospuii-siljility  to  whii'li  thry  oiiijlil  not  to  )i9 
suhjecttHj,  Xo  douf>t  Ihu  priiicipk'  of  cxt*ciitive  ck^nit'ijcy  nhould  be 
retained,  but  its  exei-cise  should  be,  if  not  by  law^  ut  least  by  usage, 
litJiited  lo  exceptional  caM^.  and  not,  as  herelofore  and  now»  mude 
tht*  ordinary  resort  of  eriniitKiLs,  whotse  money  orsueial  position  eiiubka 
them  to  command  the  influence  neeessary  to  secure  their  lilwratioiv 
in  many  cases,  long  prior  to  tlic  tiuie  when  it  would  be  eflectcd  by 
the  oi>eration  of  law, 

15.  There  i.s  another  lesson  which  Uea  upon  the  i^uifuce  of  the 
tables,  viz.  :  that  the  want  of  a  trade  h  a  potent  oecaaitm  of  falling 
i nt< J  cri tne,  Nearl y  t ii ree-f on rt hs  < if  the  eon  v i e is  made  no  pret4*uce  to 
havin^^  acquired  a  trade  ;  and  of  the  renjainder,  nion*  than  a  moiety, 
there  is  reiLson  to  believe,  had  done  so  in  a  very  imperfect  degnao. 
This  presumption  in  ijased  upon  the  can  fully  pivpan-d  and  very 
accurate  8t;Ui8tien*  of  tlie  Eastern  jK'nitentiaiy  of  Pennssylvaiiia,  from 
which  it  appeHi'8  that  of  the  convicts  connnilted  to  that  pri:son  who 
had  becii  apprenticed,  only  one-third  served  out  their  time,  while 
the  remaining  two-thinls  Irft  before  Jt.s  exju  nit  ion,  and  consequently, 
though  claiming  to  be  artisans,  they  were  not  so  in  tact 

16.  The  ratio  of  foreigners  in  our  state  prisons.  Uiking  the  whol 
country  together,  is  out  of  all  t>ropoilion  to  that  whii*h  exists  bet 
the  total  p(jpuhition  of  nativi^^lnTni  and  foreign-lM>rn  inhnbitants, 
just  twenlydive  per  cent.     In  the  noitheru  sUdcs  this  di.sj)rupoitiun  i^^ 
much  greater,  the  two  classics  of  criminals  in  them  iMiiug  very  nearl 
equai 

17.  As  regards  religious  instruction,  the  grwiter  pajl  of  the  pi 
ons  have  stated  chaphiins,  and  in  most  of  those  wliei-e  this  is  not  t^_^^ 
ease,  |>rovision  is  made  for  regular  religious  si^rvices  on  the  Sablmi 
In  only  one,  however — that  of  Comiecticut — is  tliere  a  daily  ser 
of  prayer.      What  prison  shall  be  the  tivaX  to  follow  this  good  ex; 
pie  ?  The  pi'actiee  formerly  existed  in  the  Massaclinsctts  prisou, 
it  fii>pt'ars  to  have  been  ilisecjutinurd.      In  si'Vt^Jiteen  of  the   pris. 
.Sunday  schools  are  regularly   maintaineil,   and  in   thirteen  wee^sr 
prayer  nu'etings  are  held,  condncled  chiefly  by  the  prisoners — alw«. 
however,  in  the  presence  of  office lu 

18.  Tlie  usage  varies  in  regard  to  luueral  services.     Li  veiy  na. 
of  the  prisons  there  are  none  whatever  ;   in  some  tliere  is  simpX 
prayer  offered,  aecomjHUiied  or  not  by  the  reading  of  a  portiot.^ 
scnpture ;   in  not  more  than  a  fondh  iln(\s  there  appear  to  be  ti. 
funeral  service  at  the   burial  of  a  convict     The  chaphuu  t>f 
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Wc^t^rii  (Pju)  peiiitentiarv— Mr,  Miligtm — ^says;  «'AlHhe  prisoiiei's 
aiv  ass&enibled  iu  the  chapel,  and  the  siiine  serviees  are  held  m  out- 
side" This  is  m  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  Im*  ho[XKl  that  the  ssmic 
usige  miiy  sr>ori  he  adopted  hi  all.  Good  iiitiiienees  am  not  so  abim- 
dant  in  prisons  that  the  opiKtrtuuity  aH'orded  l>v  the  death  of  a  com- 
rade can  1^  thrown  away  withnot  loiss  ;  und  letLst  of  all  should  it  be 
made  the  <x*ea^ion  of  irritation  and  discontent  by  tlic  practical  dec- 
laration that  the  burial  of  a  dog  is  good  enough  for  a  convict 

19.  The  intellectual  and  cihieationid  opportunities  aftbnled  in  ont 
state  prisons  ai-e  slowly  increasing.     The  nnndR*r  of  volumes  in  their 
libmriei!  retunied  for  1873,  l*y  thirty-thrtH^pris^ons  is  5iViti3,  showing 
an  avenij2c  nunil>er  of  volumes  tor  each  prison  of  1,535.     The  nuni- 
W  retumetl  by  sixteen  prisons  in  1H()8  wiis    16,825  Vfjiumes,  being 
an  avenige  for  each  of  1,U51,     The  average  mcrease  of  volumes  per 
lihraf}'  during  these  tive  yeai-s  has  been  484,  orneurly  fifty  {percent 
Within  the  iMune  time  the  facilities  f(jr  the  selndastic  iustniction  of 
prisoners  have  incre:i3ed  in  a  slill  greater  ratio.     From  statistical 
tviurn^  madt5  in  1868,  it  appeal's  that  at  that  time  there  wei^e  but 
three  regularly  constituted  schools  in  all  the  state  prisons  of  the 
country,  anil  that  instruction  was  given  iu  the  cells  by  oidy  ten 
tcstchers.     In  1873  the  number  of  prison  si-hools  had  increase<I  to  ten, 
And  the  number  of  teaeheiv  giving  lessons  to  individual  prisouei^ 
in  their  cells  to  fifteen.     It  is  (juiie  tnit*  that   most  of  these  jtrison 
jsehools  are  very   imperfectly  organized*  imd  far  ttw   little  time  is 
^ven  to  the  business  of  instruction  ;  but  at  least  it  is  something  to 
have  made  a  beginning,  and  it  only  it^mains^  in  such  castas,  to  **  go 
on  unto  perfection.*'     Lcit  the  authoritit^  i»f  those  prisons  in  which 
Tiu  schools  have  yet  been  organizetl  Fi*ad  and  pondt^r  the  testimonies 
^iveii  in  their  favor  by  the  prisons  which  have  iu.^^tituted  I  hem,  how- 
ever imfwrfect  and  limited  their  means  of  instruction  ;   and  lettliem 
be  ineileil  thereby  to  a  spL*edy  and  more  perfect  work  of  the  same 
kind. 

20,  In  the  matter  of  eorrespondenee  and  visits,  the  practice  in 

different  prisons  varies  from  a  letter  and  a  visit  once  in  thi\M3  months, 

lo  the  extension  of  these  privileges  to  a  frequency  limited  only  by 

the  desii'es  of  the  prisouei^*  and  the  calls  of  their  fiiends.     It  will, 

T  think,  l>e  generally  agrc^^d  that  the  Jusi.e  mi/ien  lies  lw?twe<:^u  theee 

tw*a   exti'emes.      Both    these  points  need  careful  study   and   wise 

adjuifiitnicnt.     Correspoudeuee  and  visits  might  l>c  made  potent  agents 

in  ibetnalt^T of  discipline,  by  making  their  frequency  or  rarity  dej>end 

upim  the  good  or  ill  conduct  of  the  prisoner.      The  rule  adopted  in 
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some  prigom  that,  in  nil  oidiDiiry  cases,  coriTsponilence  should  he  had 
xvith,  mid  visits  ivceivod  froii!,  near  family  friends  only,  niijtirht  b« 
advantii^€nitsly  extended  Uf  idL 

In  many  of  (ho  answera  received  it  is  foramlly  stilted  that  lottcre^ 
Mdiether  sent  out  or  nx^eived,  aix?  subject  to  inspection,  and  that  idV  ' 
visits  must  he  in  the  presence  of  an   officer  ;   but^  whether  so  stat&.^^_ 
or  not^  both  ruU^s,  I  think,  are  univei*suL  ^B 

21.  It  18  gratifying  to  notice  that,   in  the  nnvijitcnanec  of  ort^ 
an<l  disi'ipline  in  the  prisoas,  increasing  reliance  h  placed  on  mck^. 
forces^  while  pbysical  force  is  connng  into  a  diniinii^hcd  esteem  ^    . 
use.     But  the  lash  still  maintains  ite  place  in  some  prii^ons.     Lt^tA 
he  lianisbed   in  sectthi  wcKhrimL     Kt^coni'se  is  now  m^hloni  had  to 
scourging  in  the  great  prLsons  of  Europe  ;  and  whei-ever  it  hm  b<'en 
dineontinned.  the  nuauimous  testim<jny  is  that  it.s  disuj*e  i«  an  ecjuiil   I 
gain  to  the  discipline  and  the  moral  ix)wor  of  the  pria(»n.     It    !& 
po-ssible  tosululne  a  man,  to  lircak  \m  spirit,  by  flogging  ;  it  18  not 
poiiejii^lc  to  im[irove  hiin  morally  by  such  a  punishment.     In  niarty 
convicts,  punishment  by  scourging  excites  undying  hate.     An  indig. 
nity  has  been  (tJlenHl  to  their  nianlif>od,  ^vliicli  they  can  neither  ov^^r- 
look  iior  forget.     To  a  convict  who  hail  bceji   refractory,  but  whost* 
subsequent  quiet  liehavior  liatl  given  hope  of  a  radical  aniendnieiit, 
his  chaplain  said  :  **  Well,  my  gocxl  fellow.  I  hope  that  you  have  tio 
bad  feelings  now,  and  that  yon  have  driven   that  ua.sty  black  c](jg 
otr  yonr  back/'     **  lie  reijlied,''  s^iys  the  rhaplaiu  in  narrating  tl»€ 
case,  **  with  a  shrug,  ajid  a  sneer,  and  a  smile  on  his  large  wdiite  fna^ 
like  a  niooubcaui  on  a  liekl  uf  snow,   *  Oh  I  of  coume,  sir.'     *  C'om^, 
I  don't  like  the  way   you  say  that  ;  I  fear  you  have  bad  fecliii^^ 
fiftill/     *  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  w^as  in  this  prison  before?'    •    I 
did  not  know  it/     *  AVell,  1  was,  sir  five  or  six  yearn  ago  ;  and  (hi^jf 
fiogged  m^t,     I   have   the   marks   of  the  hish  <ni  iny  liody^      Wli^STi 
they  icmr  out.,  I ahall  forgvt  and  Jmy/ve  it''^ 

22.  No  less  than  fourt<?en  states  puidish  ccnnplet^e  lists  of  their  imi- 
xnates,  and  some  others  partial  lists,  viz.,  of  those  who  havebeemlia^ 
charged  during  the  year.  1  Inive  already  commented  on  and  condeniacMl^ 
this  practice  in  my  report  on  the  state  prison  of  Alalmma  and  of  sotxi« 
other  slaters.     In  the  report  on  A  laljama  thege  words  were  used  :  ♦•  ni«' 
ctTect  of  siieli  ]>ul>licatron  is  to  advertise  the  criminal  to  the  world 
It  is  almost  e<iuivuleut  to  the  title  of  thief,  burglav,  counterfeiter,  4^r 
tlie  like,  branded  on  his  forehead.     It  must  prove  a  fomiidable 
pt^dimcnt  in   the  way  of  obtaining   honest  work,  and  thus  becoci:te 
the  Die^ns  of  driving  many  a  w^eUnlisposed  and  w^eU-inlentioj 
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Donvict  back  to  crime  unci  to  prison."  Ref(?ix»nc€  was  there  made  to 
Jean  VaJjean,  :i  chiiracter  of  tietion,  hut  having  many  counterparts  iu 
real  life.  The  authorities  of  two  state  prison^s — thos*^  of  Illinois  and 
idioiia  (north) — which  fomierly  published  such  listSi  have  now 
opped  them  for  the  reason  put  forth  above.  The  commissioners 
the  Illinois  prison  say:  **  Instead  of  the  hmg  lists  of  the  names 
the  priiionciti,  deseriiJtion  of  their  pei-soiKs,  etc.,  thus  heralding 
shame  of  the  convict  to  the  world,  and  dcgmding  his  relatives 
md  his  posterity,  will  be  found  tal^leti/'  etc.,  etc.  The  warden  of  the 
ndtana  prison  says :  ''The  long  list  of  the  names  and  descriptions 
rf  the  prisoners  has  V)cen  omitted,  for  the  reikson  that  I  do  not  think 
it  right  to  publish  such  a  statement.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  prisoiiei"8 
la  publish  to  the  world  their  shame,  thiis  degniding  their  relatives 
and  dt^^endants  as  well  as  themselves,'^  The  directoi^  concur  in  and 
iieinforce  this  view,  and  speak  of  the  practice  as  **  weakening  the 
jacentives  to  honest  industry,"  which  they  believe  that  *'  many 
prisoners  cany  with  them  when  discharged/'  The  attention  of 
wthorities  of  all  the  prisons  that  now  publish  those  lists  is  i*espect- 
ftilly  called  to  this  question,  and  their  best  consideration  of  it  so- 
licited. The  hope  is  felt  that  they  will  see  the  matter  iu  its  true 
it,  and  will  discontinue  a  practice  frauglit  with  much  evil  and 
d*  and  which,  besides,  is  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
light  prisoas — namely,  those  of  Califomia,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
:a,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Vcnuont^— publish  bicunial 
of  annual  repoils.  It  is  presumed  that  this  usage  is,  for  the 
oist  ijart  at  least,  the  result  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislatures* 
iut  there  is  no  neeessaiy  connection  Ijctween  these  things,  since  the 
tate  prisons  of  Indiana  puljlish  annual  repoils,  though  her  Icgisla* 
are  meets  only  biennially  ;  while,  quit«  the  revei-se,  the  Vermont 
ris<3n  is?ues  its  import  liiennially,  though  the  Vennoiit  legislature 
koldsimnual  sc^s^ions.  Aimual  reports  have  at  least  two  advantages 
wrer  biennial  i-eports :  1.  Being  more  frequent,  they  keep  in  moi*e 
instant  activity  the  inten^st  and  sympathy  of  the  puhlic  in  the 
irisons,  2,  The  annual  statistics  are  made  out  with  ditficulty,  and 
lot  always,  it  is  to  l>e  teared,  with  accuracy,  ti\>m  the  biennial  reports. 
ITill  not  the  legislatures  of  the  states  interested  take  thia  matter  into 
koosideration,  and,  if  there  exist  no  serious  olijections»  change  the 
Die  so  as  to  make  their  prison  rcpoils  annual  instead  of  bieimial  7 

24.  The  column  giving  the  average  length  of  sentences  (of  course 
ot  counting  the  life  sentences)  in  each  prison  and  the  general  aver- 
se for  the  whole  conntiy,  oftera  to  the  student  of  ix^nology  a  curious 
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mh\  inttTc\stin)^  study.     The  luttiT,   it  apiML'UTS,  is  four  ycaWi  two 
iiHJiitiiii  and  tifteeu  ilnya  ;  whik*  the  former  vary  all  the  wuy  fmm  a 
iiiaxiniuiu  of  ten  years  (Virpnia)  to  a  inijiiaium  i>f  one  year  ami 
three  months  (Mimiesota).     The  tendency  to  loiig  sentence©  hs  fount 
to  lie  in  the  .suiilhern  states,  where  the  general   average  of  the  fou^ 
states   (Vir^xjiiia,    Georgia,    Tenni^ssee  and    Missiivsijj|>i)  giving   tl^^^ 
highoBt,  i«  seven  years  and  three  months,  wliile  the  geneml  average  C;;^| 
the  tour  iiorllieni  states  (Minnesotii,  Nelinihku,  WLs^^-omin  and  Maiiw^  ^^ 
giving  the  lowL^t,  is  one  year  and  ten  moiUlis  ;  and  Uetween  these  t'X%» 
extremes*  the  tendeney  is  genenJIy,  not  to  say  uiiilbnnty^  in  the  da^j^ 
direction.     This  extreme  divei-gity  ia  the  lengt-h  of  sentenees  shop 
yery  eh-aily  !he  imijortanee  of  the  work  propo^rd  Ifv  tin'  Xatioi,^^] 
Prison  Assoi'iatiun,  viz.,  of  |jre|>aring  and  proposing  to  the  ijevoix^ 
Btntes  a  uniform  system  of  eriminal  hiw%  ji8  well  a»  of  penitenti,tr^^' 
treatiiient  and  of  (ireventive  ami  ix^forniatory  work  an   relate<l  u^^o 
juveniles.     And  not  only  iloet*  the  divei-wity  in  the  average  lengt 
of  84nitencc«  point  in  this  direction,  hut,  ns  well,  the  imlividuul  ^i 
teneew  given  in  pailiciilar  ca^^es-     For  instanee^  in  one  state  a  chiL 
twvlve  years  old  was  sentenced  to   twenty  year-s'  imprisonment 
hard  lahor  for  hurglary,  which,  one  is  almost  leini»ted  to  say»  oug^^it 
to  send  the  judge  who  impcmed  the  Hentenee  to  work  hy  bissid^^^l 
In  any  eountry  t>f  Eurt»pe  sueh  a  child  would  have  l>een  sentcDc^^j 
by  the  trihunai  trying  liim   to   a  house  of  conXHlional   edueati       q^ 
(reform  scliool).  t\s  having  acted  sum  dutcemet/wnt,  that  is,  vvitht^:;;^^^ 
any  just  knowledge  or  appix>ciation  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  '^^jig 
committing. 
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Houses  of  Correction, 

There  is  a  clasa  of  prisons  in  the  United  States,  holding  a  middle 
plaee  between  the  stitte  prison  and  the  eoouty  gaol,  which  may  fitly 
ifjiough  e^:>mc  under  the  general  designation  of  **  houses  of  cor- 
rection." Tbey  have»  however,  different  names  in  diflerent  states, 
but  their  general  eharaeter  and  office  are  substantially  the  same, 
wherever  found.  They  are  prisons  designed  tor  the  treatment  of 
persons  found  guilty  {>f  the  lighter  elass  of  offensc^^ — luisdemeaDaats 
— liltbougb  felons  aometinies  receive  their  punishment  in  them.  This 
class  of  prisons  is  by  no  means  as  numerous  as  would  l>e  desirable, 
aor  always  as  well  managed  as  they  should  lie,  I  am  not  sm*e  that 
the  following  statement  comprises  all  establishments  of  this  class,  but 
belie%*e  it  to  be  suKstantially  correct. 

In  MaasiR'husetts»  every  county  has  a  house  of  connection  under 
that  name^  generally  in  connection  with  the  county  jail  and  under 
the  attme  admuiistration* 

Rhode  Island  has  one  prison  belonging  to  this  class,  caUed  a  work- 
liouse. 

New  York  has  six,  under  the  title  of  penitentiaries, 
Pennsylvania  haa  two — one  at  Philadelphia,  called  a  house  of  cor- 
Teclion,  and  the  other  at  Claremont,  Allegheny  county,  called  a  work- 
house. 

iiiehigaii  has  one,  under  the  name  of  house  of  correction,  at 
Detroit. 

There  are  two  in  Ohio — a  workhouse  at  Cmcinnati  and  a  house 
of  correction  at  Cleveland* 
^        Wisconsin  has  a  house  of  correction  at  Milwaukee, 
■        Illinois  has  a  house  of  correction  at  Chicago. 
I         Kentucky  has  a  w^orkhonse  at  Louisville,  ajid  Missouri  has  one  at 
I   St  Louis. 

I  California  has,  or  ratlier  is  about  to  have,  a  house  of  correction 

I   Mt  San  Francisco, 

I  1.   California. 

I       The  house  of  correction,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is 
Bm^  yet  ready  for  occupancy.     All  that  has  come  to  my 
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in  I'egai'd  to  it  is  coiitsiiiKHl  in  the  tVillowing  extraet  from  the  annual 
report  of  tlic  liev.  JrmieiS  Woodwortlu  !^rt*r<?tiny  of  the  Oilifomia 
Prison  Coiminssioiip  nndci^'dato  of  Dccemhcu*,  1H73  : 

,  The  Now  York  Prison  A»{«>ci»iion,  in  tt  reiK)rt  made  to  the  New  Yorit  l<?^8Uiure 
Home  time  ago,  prt^Hcntod  a  number  of  designs  for  inodeL  prison!!,  of  viLdotis  grade«if 
from  an  ordfnjiry  Mtatkni-houiso  or  lock-u|*  to  a  |jenJtentiary  or  wtAtt'  prison.  Thrie 
designa  were  the  result  of  much  observntion  anil  Mudy.  Tlic«y  wen'  gotten  Uf»  with 
great  eaxe^  und  made  to  meet  Ihe  upproval  of  the  most  expericneed  prison  ofAoer^  in 
the  countiy,  and  i^  embody  all  the  pointa  which  tlieir  experience  had  uitiiirted  them 
were  deBjrable,  Their  actual  preparation  wan  tlic  work  nf  Gridloy  J-  F.  Bryant,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  most  iiceomphMhed  urchitecta  in  the  east,  and  ont?  probably  an  well 
voraed  in  prison  architecture  as  any  other  in  the  United  Stjitca.  A  copy  of  th© 
detfigu  for  a  model  houoe  of  correction  being  placed  in  the  handit  of  the  Buildinf 
Committee  of  our  Bonrd  of  Supervlsom,  after  they  had  Lwcn  inMi-ucted  lo  present  a 
pliip  for  such  an  institution  bere>  lliey  were,  on  examination,  so  well  pleaaed  with  tt 
that  they  resolved  to  mnke  IIm  gcnonil  fentures  the  basis  of  the  pi  tin  for  which  pro- 
posals were  to  be  Invited.  A  targe  number  of  plans  were  KuhmitttMi  by  the  architecli 
of  the  city,  hut  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  choice  wus  ntadii  of  lh«  on« 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Bugbee  h  Son,  ajid,  without  diMparageiin.iut  of  any  one,  I  will  Mf 
that  in  my  opinion  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  u  noticoabte 
fkei  in  this  eontiection,  that  in  preparing  the  plan  they  followed  more  eloaely  llk« 
deaign  recommended  by  the  New  York  Prison  Association  than  any  of  thoir  com- 
petitori. 

A  prison  of  the  class  under  review  has  long  existetl  at  Chicugro, 
inider  thi^  drwii^mtion  of  "  hridewdl/'     It  was  an  estahlifihment,  tc 
S4iy  the  lejLst,  not  of  a  high  order,  and  two  years  ago  it  was,  happilj-J 
replaced  by  an  entin^ly  new  institution,  with  a  change  of  name 
well   as  of  character,  being  now  called  a   *^  hons<^  of  eorrection.''] 
With  this  change  of  titlt>  came,  ali^so,  m  was  tit,  a  change  of  adminiV 
tration.     The  authoritieH  in  charge  hud  tlje  wisdom   to  call  to  tliu 
wardenship  of  their  new  prison  Mr.  Charles  E,    Felton,  who  had 
bei^n  for  nine  yeai^  .snpei  intendent  of  the  Erie  county  penitentiary, 
at  Buflalo,  N.  Y*     Mr.  Felton  is  one  of  the  most  experienced,  able, 
and  successful  prison  governoi's  that  our  country  can  boaat* 

Thei"e  in  lying  upon  my  table  a  hnnd^ome  pamphlet,  f*ont*tining  I 
the  fii>jt  and  second  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors,  siijML^rintcndent,  i 
and  physician  of  this  cstiihlishment.     They  ai^  excecilingly  intei\*t^ ' 
ing  documents,  and  show  good  work  done,  in  many  ways.     It  would 
l>e  ple^isiuit  and  instinctive  to  cite  fmm  them  eopiomlvt  but  want  of 
space  tbrbids.     The  boai*d  of  inspectoi-s  state  the  character  atul  pur-_ 
pose  of  the  prison  m  follows  :  ^M 

Tlie  conitruction  of  the  house  of  correction  was  made  necessary  by  the  insofliolciiey 
and  lnappr(*priatene«8  of  the  old  city  prisoti,  formerly  known  as  the  brldewdl.    Ii  f 
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dkielly  intended  as  a  place  for  tlie  conflxtement  of  persona  who  hare  been  conyicted 
of  riol^ting  the  ordinances  of  the  city^  and  are  unable  to  pay  such  floes  as  are  imposed 
Q^D  them.  Otber  prisoners  may  be  received,  as  power  is  conferred  by  law  upon  3?our 
to  make  contracts  for  the  care  of  prisoners  convicted  of  crimes  and  misde- 
lOPa  in  any  connty  In  the  state  ;  and  power  is  given  to  ihis  board,  also,  to  enter 
tnto  contracts  for  receiving  and  keeping  United  States  convicts.  Prisoners  received 
for  riolatioti  of  ordinanct^^  are  imprisoued  one  day  for  every  fifty  cents  of  the  amount 
of  the  executions  against  them^  or  nntil  discharged  by  payment  of  balance  due^  or  by 
appeal,  or  otherwise.  All  others  must  be  sentenced  for  definite  periods  of  time,  not 
iMi  tbaji  lliirty  days  each. 

It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  a  prison  so  constituted  the 
tiirnis  of  mipri8<in!iK'iit  should  be  very  shoit.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  that  for  1872  tbt^  avernj^e  stay  in  the  prison  wa8  hut  twenty- 
three  days,  and  for  1873  it  was  only  twenty -eight.  Nor  i^  it  any 
more  matter  of  suipritit*  that,  witli  sentences  of  such  brief  duration, 
there  should  1k»  diffit-olty  in  empltiyinsr  the  prisfmei-s  so  jis  to  make 
their  labor  yield  a  revenue  to  the  prison.  It  is,  thei^tbre,  quite 
natural  that  the  su^xTuiteudent  should  say,  as  she  does : 

Wbeoevcr  the  labor  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  placed  in  the  market,  very  little 
ccnniJetition  is  oblained^ — indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  worth,  or  a  fear  aa  to 
the  easw  of  its  management.  This  was  found  to  he  the  case  when  the  board  invited 
proposals  for  the  labon  early  m  the  year.  This  distrust  is  without  cause.  The  labor 
r«o  \»  utilized  at  many  kinds  of  meebanical  industry,  und  its  management  is  not 
ftiti|eet  to  as  great  annoyances  as  are  often  experienced  with  frve  labor.  Prisoners 
hute  a  wish  for  en>|jloyment — they  do  not  11  kt*  idleneHS  while  in  prison — and  are  apt 
in  Adapting  their  talent  to  any  industry  they  ure  placed  at.  and  employers  are  in  error 
Inlhinking  otherwiiie.  There  is  a  larger  average  of  intelligent  labor  in  this  than  in 
nuity  other  city  prisons,  and  the  reauUs  of  the  yearns  experience  should  give  con* 
fldsQM  ia  its  productiveneas,  if  proper  employment  is  secured. 

Thi^  h^  observation  is  perfeetl}-  just,  «s  the  facts  in  theca.'^  show. 
Finding  it  iniix>s8il>le  to  let  the  htbor  advautageousl}',  the  authorities 
resolved  to  miiuage  it  themselves,  and  aeeordingly  instituted  the 
maiiufiicture  of  brick.  The  iTsult  wnn  that,  even  the  first  year  (1872), 
with  an  average  ini prison inetit  of  23  day 8  the  cash  gain  from  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  netted  over  |ltr,000,  and,  in  1873,  with  air  average 
tmn  of  still  a  fntction  Ic*?  than  29  days  the  cash  earnings  of  the 
priajn,  inchiding  what  was  received  for  the  lK>ard  of  prisonei^  fi*om 
other  countie**  and  a  moderate  income  from  fini:*^,  came  very  near  pay- 
ing nil  ordinary  expensei^ — ^Ihise  latter  having^  amounted  to  $49,000, 
while  the  income  from  the  sourct^  named  was,  $44,000.  Of  the  dis- 
cipline the  inspectoi-s,  in  their  import  for  1872,  say  : 

Tin?  discipline  of  the  prison  has  been  humane,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ttr  of  the  offenses  of  its  inmates  or  their  length  of  serttences.  The  severity  required 
il  eontlet  prisons  seems  inappropriate  here,  and  has  not  been  needed. 
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Again,  in  their  report  for  the  folio wiog  year^  they  say  : 

The  policy  puniued  during  the  formor  your  in  the  rattnagemcnt  of  tbo  afTnir*  of  th'w^ 
prison   lias  been  rigidly   adhered  lo  in  the  year  just  cloaed  :  firisoncre  have  be^^^^ 
humanely  treated^  have  been  i>roiM3rly  cliidj  and  fed  with  sufticient  food;  tliolr  ce^ 
and  Ihc  buildings  have  at  all  times  been  kept  in  a  cleanly  conditi<«i ;  their  WAnt»  iv  ^ 
neecsAitieH  have  been  provided  for  ;  and  the  niortuttry  list  nhows  but  three  dealhH  d  ^ 
ing  the  year  in  un  aversige  diuiy  population  of  511|  pHsonera,  or  a  total   popolo^i^ 
at  15,445.     Fuvoiitisni  Is  not  known  in  the  admiuiHtnition  of  thr  Hupennteudentt  i^^ 
tile  rules  of  the  inHtltntion  have  been  complie<I  vfllh  Ijy  lR»!h  oflicern  and  tntniit«i« 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miiiates  are  yoniifr.     Twt^nty-five 
cent,  (oiiofnuiih)  are  minoi-s,  and  six  per  cent  are  uniler  fifteen  yea 
of  age.     Of  these  Mr.  Fellon  justly  observes : 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  ages,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  laine  number  of  child 
chiefly  boya  between  the  ajjes  of  neven  and  flfl«en  yearSf  are  aont  here.     They 
comtnittod  under  wntencc  for  drunkenness,  or  for  breach  of  the  |K."aee,  or  for  vagraq 
The  object  of  their  iin]tTiHonnient  is  to  restrain  them.     They  arc  not  deemed  pro^ 
lubjecta  for  a  reform  ^ehool,  hnt  re<|uire  disciplinary  treatment.     They  should  not 
looked  in  ceUtj  mnch  less  in  the  same  pri<ion  with  criminals,  nor  yet  with  the  imcK^^j 
or  the  diiaipateil .     Other  provision  should  be  made  for  them  either  in  a  eepac^^f^ 
building  or  by  appropriating  special  room  in  this  institution  to  their  nae. 

Mr*  Felton  alhicU*^  to  a  crying  evil  of  the  tiiues — the  tyranny  of 
Tmde  Unirma  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  apprenticej^ — and  ii^ 
baleful  effects,  in  these  terms  : 


The  dUlnclinntion  of  mcchiialcs  to  encourage  the  working  of  apprentlcei  hu  m 
tendency  toward  keeping  in  idleness  the  youth  of  our  cityj  of  all  nationalities,  Tbpr^^ 
would  be  much  less  juvenile  depravity  and  crime,  if  employment  for  our  youth  C(ml«d.| 
bo  found  and  enforced. 

Mr*  Felton  has  embodied  in  his  ix*port-  a  valuable  set  of  sUitietic 
tablm,  which  are  recoiumcnded  to -the  eiireful  atudy  of  other  pri« 
goveruoKj. 

3.  Keiiiitck}/. 

Materials  are  wanting  for  any  notice  whatever  of  the  work-hou 
at  Louisville, 

4.  Massucfiuael/s, 

Of  the  fifte^'Ti  honseg  of  correction  in  this  state,  that  of  South 
ton  m  the  largest  and  most  impoH^nt,  and  is  the  only  one  that  h  .^^Ifi^ 
supporting.     The  discipline  here  is  of  the  stern,  coercive  type,     jr/yj 
there  appears  to  hv  little  thought  or  effort  to  wards  rcfonnation  af*  riA^ 
prijM>iier8  ;  probalily  little  Ijclief  in  it 
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The  Board  of  State  Charities,  in  their  l?ist  report,  thus  criticises 
the  pr&aeut  system  of  county  prisons,  including  the  hou^s  of  cor- 
rection : 

The  necesmty  for  the  reorganization  of  tbe  present  pHsi^n  f^y^tem  in   the  connties 

1)48  been  for  some  time  apparent  to  aU  who  have  given  iittention  to  the  subject.     There 

CAQ  be  DO  sjttiaf^ctory  rosnltn  in  labor,  economy,  discipline  and  relbrmatlon  ao  long  us 

-Bhm  prvaent  ftystem  remains.     It  should  be  reptitced  by  &  dislnol  system,  which  ahuli 

difBRfate  snffictent  DuiuUers  to  justify  expenditures  for  edn cation  ;  to  make  the  labor 

productive  ;  to  provide  officers  better  paid  and  more  adapted  to  the  work,  with  no 

other  official  duties  to  divide  tbe  attention  ;*to  promote  a  onifurm  And  efficient  diaci- 

{dine ;  and  to  furniBh  me&MS  for  ctn»!<itication  find  grading.  90  that  young  aud  old, 

IkabUujil  offenders  and  those  who  huve  just  entered  on  crimmal  courBeti  ah&U  not  be 

UDpriaoQed  together. 

The  criticiijnis  of  the  Board  of  Ptison  Commiiasioners  are  Btill 
more  pungent.     The  Board  say  : 

The  condition  of  the  Jails  and  houses  of  correction  remains^  much  as  it  wa«  last 
year,  so  far  a^  general  plan  and  sysieni  are  concerned.  The  drunkard  and  the  burg- 
Jar  are  still  fide  by  sidi*  with  Ihu  ragrnnt  and  the  thief,  on  the  right  band  and  the 
left.  There  are  *•  gentlemen  prisoners  '*  to  be  found,  who  have  special,  unwarrantiiblo 
priYitege*.  In  one  instjincc  a  cnmmon  nian  died  in  the  corridor,  while  tbe  room 
«:tesig:ned  for  a  hospital-room  was  occupied  pc^rnianently  by  prisoners  whose  feelings 
nd  fHends  and  circumstances  were  such  thut  it  wsus  nut  thought  best  to  put  them  in  a 
f*ll  with  ordinary  prisoners.  The  degree  of  that  part  of  punishment  styled  in  the  sen- 
tence **  bard  labor/*  varies  still  according  to  tbe  traditions  of  each  bouse  of  corree* 
a.  lo  South  Boston  it  is  hard  labor  in  downright  earnest ;  each  convict  doing  his 
t  of  labor,  not  every  one  the  same,  but  every  one  what  it  is  believed  he  can  and 
«>xight  to  do.  This  stint  having  been  ascertained,  the  man  or  woman  is  kept  to  it  by 
^Ibrce  of  discipline. 

in  other  houses  of  correction .  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  sronller  ones,  to  wit — 
Greenfield.  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  where  there  is  no  work  done— the  meaning  of  the 
lerm  "^  bard  labor '^  varies  between  the  extremes,  according  to  the  traditions  of  each 
prison.  In  almost  every  case,  the  fuct  that  this  thing  hni  always  been  done,  and 
that  thing  has  never  bo^n  done,  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  still  doing  this,  and  for 
•tyecUng  strenuously  to  that.  The  masters  and  keepers  have  occupied  positions  of 
rmpoiisibiUty  and  tnist,  many  of  them  for  years,  aud  have  settled  themselves  doim 
Bpon  oertam  ways  of  fulflfling  their  duties,  and  they  are  incredulous  as  to  there  being 
lay  better  way.  Nor  is  tliere  anything  stnmge  in  this.  Other  honest  and  intelligent 
men  would  be,  and  would  chafe  a  little  at  outside  suggestions.  Any  other  set  of  men, 
^plaeed  tm  these  officials  have  been,  in  the  different  couuty  prisons,  with  the  same 
ffkdei^^iendence  and  power,  would  develop  the  same  or  similar  dificrences  and  tnequali- 
iies.  It  is  not  the  masters  and  keepers  ivith  whom  we  (ind  fault,  but  the  system, 
Oir  Wok  of  system,  under  which  broad  and  unjnst  inequality  ejtists  ;  so  that  a  thief  in 
«)(|ie  hoUMS  of  correction  works  hard,  as  he  should  ;  in  anotl^r.  be  is  fed  and  clothed 
i^ud  kept  comfortable,  and  does  nothing,  and  the  financial  exhibit  is$lfl2.000*  excess 
^nf  coit  over  earnings.  The  average  sum  earned  by  the  house  of  correction  prisoners 
\tA  year  was  $1CK).1G  per  pri^toner  ;  whereas^  at  South  Boston,  the  sum  earned  was 
^179.S1.    Leaving  out  South  Boston^  and  the  earnings  per  prisoner  per  year  is  $62,76. 


«^ell 

I 


•  That  is,  fbr  the  whole  dlleen. 
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5.  Michufam 

The  Detroit  house  of  coiTectioii  has  lieeonie  historical.     Mr,  Z.  K. 
Brockway,  who  orguuizod  and  for  k-ri  jeiirs  cujuhicti*il  this  in^stitii. 
tion,  both  m  its  husine«a  and  dkeipliuary  iiiti'ri^t.^^  won  for  it  and 
for  himself  a  world-wide  fumo.     Ifc  retimd  from  it«  iiuuKigemeiit  at 
or  about  the  eloae  (»f  1872,  and  was  succeedt'd  l>y  Mr.  Anthony 
Lexlerle,  who  is  characterized  \\\  tlie  WvAvd  of  in-spiH^tom  as  "  an  ahle 
and  faithful  officer ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  he  Hiekened  and  died  after 
lui  atliuinistration  of  only   a  few   montliis.      The  iii^ititutioti    then 
remaiued  for  a  con^^iderable  time  without  a  hciiil^  licins;  nianaged  hy 
the  deputy  anperintendeut,  Mr*  II.  B.  Broekway,  until  he  wjis  eiilled 
to  the  charge  of  the  Rhode  L$hind  work-hoase.     On  the  1st  Decern bcr, 
1873t  Mr*  M.  V.  Borgman  ii;ssunied  tlie   reio«  of  power  m  superiii- 
tendent,  and  of  eoui-se  had   been  at  the  head  of  the  *"j?C.ibli.shuien* 
hut  a  month  when  the  annual  report  was  made.     l)nrin«r  the  yea , 
under  review,  ako,  occurred  the  ^^reut  njonetary  cnsi:^,  which  coul 
not  but  atfect,  adversely,  the   tinnneial  eouditi<ai  of  the  ])nsou  ; 
this  advei-se  iufluenee  woukl  naliirnlly  h)e  all  the  uioih?  serious  fro    ^.^^j 
the  absence  of  the  experienced  officer  who  had  heeu  in  charge  P%^ 
ten  ye^rs^  and  had  but  jus^t  retired  when  the  t^ra^li  rauie  on.     ^\^l 
ting  all  thcMj  tlnng^  together,  it  is  not  woridertVd  that  the  tinanc*/jt| 
showing  for   1873   is  less  favorable  than  it  had  iMcn  under  it\i\ 
Brockway's  administration ;  and   ceilaiuly  the  present   ineumlK-n^ 
Mr.   Bot^man,  is  iu  no  way  i*esjK>nsible  for  it.     Ijct  us»  thorefen* 
hoj^e  that  iu  future  years,   he  will  show   himself  to  l>e  a  wortlij^^ 
successor  of  the  eminent  man,  w  ho  won  so  high  and  pure  a  fam«^»« 
Ijoth  for  himself  and  the  tustitution. 

Miss  Emma  A,   Hall,  teacher  in  the  female  department  of  th-    .mi<^ 
house  of  eorreetion  and  matron  of  the  house  of  shelter,  continues  i^  .^Bn 
the  taitliful  and  successful  discharge  of  her  important  duties  in  bot^^^^h 
these  relations, 

(i*  Mlssomi. 
No  information  is  at  hand  touching  the  workdioiuse  at  St,  Lot 

a.   ALBANY  COI/NTY  PlEMlTSNTTARr. 

The  Albany  penitentiary  hfis  long  held  a  leading  position  ani*^vv/F 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  world;    a  position  due   to  the       </j^ 

tinguished  al>ility  of  its  late  superintendent  Genend  Amos  Pil^li  uiry 
to  whose  euiineut  services  as  prison  governor  a  fitting  tribute  has  Xhvq 
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paid  in  the  aimuHl  report  of  the  exGcotive  t'^nimittee  of  the  Natiouid 

Prlnon  AssoiiatifJiL     Emlj  in  the  year,   Mr.  Louis  1>.  Pilshiiry,  a 

SOQ    of  ttie   dtr  eased  jsi  jperiu  ten  dent, .  suceeeded    his  father  iii  the 

heudship  of  the  prison  ;   and  it  must  be  all  that  a  i-ea^soiiable  aml>i- 

tioti  could  crave  to  have  it  repoited  to  the  world— and  it  may  he 

80  rcpoited  with   truth — that  the  institution  appeal's  to  have  lost 

uathin^  by  this  change  of  adtninislration,  whether  ivgard  bt?  had  to 

ltd  fimuicial  or  it^  mond  intere^st^.     The  undereigncH.!  bm  paid  eeveml 

Tisits  to  the  penitentiary  mncc  the  demise  of  General  Pilslinry.  and 

has   found  the  management  in  all  im^^ixx^'ts  equal  to  what  it  had 

previously  been.    Undoubtedly  there  m  a  very  considerable  margin  tor 

refomi ;  hut  that  mni^in  belongs  rather  to  the  system  than   to  the 

adinini:?ft ration,  and  for  it  the  Iatt«^r  has  little  or  no  responsibility* 

The  ins[Xvtors?  refer^  in  suitable  tenix'^,  to  one  t>f  the  points  whei'e 

reform  is  greatly  needed,  viz.,  the  constant  repetition  of  short  sen- 

ieiices  in  the  case  of  the  same  individuals,  in  referencj©  to  which  they 

We  Ami  ttmonjj  tbeni  [the  prisonem]  a  large  class  of  ten  to  sixty  days'  men.  whole 
Hices  have  been  fiimUiftr  for  years  to  the  officera  of  the  ioRtitotion,  and  who  reenter 
its  wallSr  aft^r  brief  intenralH  of  absence,  with  a  degree  of  regularity,  in  point  of 
time,  quite  remark nble.  The  perwn«  embraced  in  this  class  contribute  nothing  to 
their  own  support ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  add^  that  they  derive  no  benefit  fi-ora 
the  discipline  of  the  prifion,  beyond  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  follow  the  period!- 
abtstinence  of  a  few  weeks  from  intoxicating  liquors.  Good  reaohitioTts^  no  doubtj 
sometitucs  be  formed  by  them,  but  their  term  of  seclnsion  is  too  short  for  self- 
nmtrol  to  t>ecome  established  ;  und  long  before  the  appetite  can  be  snbdaed,  ibe«e 
Qftfbrtunate  victims*  of  its  power  arc  went  into  the  world  to  meet  temptations  wbicb 
they  have  acquired  no  force  to  resist.  This  grievance  or  misfr>rtnne^  whichever  may 
be  lt«  appr^ipriate  name,  is  one  that  demands,  in  our  Judgment,  a  remedy^  and  we 
veoture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  speedtly  applied. 


tlie< 


Prison  officials  throughout  the  world   are  unanimous  in  holding 

the  view  hei-e  so  well  ex[iressed  ;  and  it  is  remarkiible  that,  hitherto, 

mo  little  heed  hj^is  lieeii  pjdd  hy  the  law-making  power  to  their 

opinion  and  their  eouns4^h     It  cainint  alwajt^  be  so  ;  societ}'  ciuinot 

uflbrd  to  maintain,  within  its  lM)sonij  .such  a  niainifaetoiy  of  profit 

si<»nal   criminals  to  pi-ey  upon  ils  prosperity  and  to  consume  at  once 

lis  money  and  its  viitue. 

A  shoii:  time  liefore  his  death  General  Pilshury  established  a  prison 
school,  concerning  which  the  inspectui^?  make  these  gratifying  state- 
meats: 


Our  Mbool  ii  held  on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  during  nme  months  of  the  year, 
uid  the  trndenigiitid  are  most  happy  to  inform  your  bononible  body,  that  it  continues 
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to  be  a  success  lUr  beyond  what,  ut  the  outset^  we  had  vcnturt^d  to  hope.  AdroSBtion 
to  the  sohoot  h  a  reward  fbr  geoeral  good  conduct,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  occU|}«oU 
for  all  the  nt^nin  and  denies  at  oar  commund.  We  cuiitlniie  to  tfnd  Ihtit  tlie  nchool, 
mpart  fVom  all  other  ud vantages,  ia  a  vattiable  element  in  the*  niaintenunce  ofdis- 
ciptfne. 

TIk'  Htatcmeiits  of  the  chaplain,  ihv  Rev.  Mr.  Reyiiokls,  are  more 
full  J  and  no  lem  eacouragiiig.     Ho  sayB  ; 

The  penitentiary  school,  held  on  Mondny  and  Thursday  ntghts,  has  been  niwrked 
with  fiati»faetory  progresi.  Piijjils  who  hiive  regularly  attended  Its  sessions  daring 
two  toTmSf  and  who  began  with  the  alphubotj  are  now  well  iidvunced  in  arithmetic, 
can  compoB<;  and  write  creditable  letters  to  thoir  friends,  mid  hiive  edue«tion  enougli 
to  transact  the  busineHS  yf  common  life.  Indeed,  a  hirgc  numlwr  arc  here  nffoided 
the  beat  educational  advantages  of  their  lives,  and  a  few  have  declared  iheir  inten- 
tion to  become  teachers  ui>on  the  expiration  of  their  lerms  of  sentience. 

During  the  past  year^  the  evidences  of  meiUal  and  mom!  progreiw  among  the  pria- 
oners  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying.  From  the  tone  of  their  correspondence,  their 
general  good  belmvior,  and  many  incidents  which  have  comc3  undrr  my  observation ♦  I 
am  antiBficd  that  great  and  good  results  are  being  accomplished,  under  the  combined 
systems  of  labor  and  instruction  which  this  institution  provides.  Many  prisoners  ar« 
strhing  hani  to  comiucr  the  bad  habits  and  evil  thoughts  of  their  former  Hvtjs,  many 
have  been  induced  to  begin  a  rcligiouii  life,  and  many  express  a  hope  of  pardon  and 
recoueillntion  to  God.  llow  well  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  temptations  ot 
the  world  when  beyond  prison  walls  is  known  to  God  only.  The  marked  atten- 
tion given  to  the  preaching  on  tlie  Sabbath,  the  peruital  of  the  Bible  by  so  groat  4 
number,  and  the  intercut  manifested  in  their  own  reformation  by  those  with  whom  I 
converse,  afford  me  great  hope  that  their  penitence  is  sincere,  and  that  their  endeav- 
ors will  be  successful . 

I  can  say,  confidently,  that  this  penitentiary  is  to  me  a  most  hopeful  and  interest- 
ing field  of  Ittborj  iind  no  effort  ought  to  be  spared  to  exert  reformatory  influences 
upon  all  its  inmates.  It  re<iuires  no  argument  to  show  that  piini«hment  tilono  w^Iil  not 
reform  cnmlnals,  nor  protect  society  from  crime  ;  and  if  lhu«»e  committed  to  prison 
Are  discharged  more  hardened  and  iib^mdoned,  prisons  become  schoota  of  Tice,  •  oiitm 
to  society,  and  a  dlptgrace  to  Chrl»tian  legi»ilaiion. 

The  following  ritJitioii  from  the  uliaplaiirs  ro|KH*t  reve*ils  th« 
existence  um\  good  cfli-ets  of  a  i^upplL'iueiitnry  iii-stitiition,  of  which 
JKJ  knowledge  hud  previously  coiuo  to  the  laidei-sigiied*  A  more 
detailed  aceoiint  of  it  would  have  been  iiceeptable.  But  even  this 
faint  glimpse  ih  pleiusiiig: 

Tt  gives  roe  pleasure  to  report  that  tlie  H«>u!m-  of  Shelter  fn  this  city  has  been  a  mu 
valuable  assistant  to  my  Inborn  among  the  female  portion  of  the  priftoners.  A  cordijC^^^^^f^ 
welcome  has  awaiteii,  and  a  Cliriatiim  inlhience  surnxmdedj  any  who  have  been  will^^^^  m 
ing  to  avail  lhemselve.*i  nf  its  social  and  protective  comfotts^  and  ihrongli  this  meon 
a  number  have  entere<t  the  paths  of  a  virtuous  and  Christian  llfb. 

The  e*>neliHlin^  sentence  of  Mr,  Reynold's  tM?poi*t  is,  with  plea^^iir^ 
transfei-riMl  to  these  pagen,  liceaime  of  ihe  fitith  and  piety  which  ^ 
evideijccB : 
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In  eonetudiDg  tbis  report,  let  me  sa^  I  am  a  flnu  believer  in  tbe  efficacy  of  prayer 
to  God  for  the  coDversion  of  the  criminal  clasaes  ;  and  tbe  requesi  h  made  of  all 
loven  of  Chriift  and  hts  cause,  whom  this  report  nifty  reach,  to  remember  our  work 
bcfi»,  thjit  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  in  it,  and  that  it  mfiy  result  in  glory  to  Htm  who 
hatli  aald  :  **  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'' 

&,   Bus  COUKTT  PEKITENTIAIT. 

This  iustituiion  hits  its  sent  in  the  city  of  Buflhlo,  The  report  of 
the  nianaging  hoajtl — here  called  couimi&sioiiers — lucUiLliiig  imports 
of  superinlendeutt  phjsieiuii  and  locnl  eoitiiiiittot.*  of  the  New  York 
Prisou  Asciociiition,  is  an  inteix*8tinir  dcti'iniient.  It  sliow.-^  much 
tliat  18  good  in  the  management,  at  the  same  time  tlifit  there  are 
ileficienci<*s  to  he  supplied  and  evik  to  be  renietlted.  The  commis- 
sionei's  bear  this  honorabie  testimony  in  favor  of  ihe  pi-esent 
superintendent : 

Mr.  Weston  is  now  in  t!ie  second  year  of  liis  admiiiiM ration.  He  is  an  energetic 
and  highly  capable  and  efficient  officer,  being  economical  in  his  expenditures,  ever 
fimlcbfkil  over  the  intore^ta  of  the  iti59titutlou*  rcBjicctcd  by  tbe  prisoners  for  Uis  kind- 
net*,  and  yet  ^nn  In  keeping  jttrlct  discipline  in  nil  the  dispart  me  nt^. 

This  penitentiary  has  no  chaphiiii,  but  the  lack  is  well  supplied 
by  the  excellent  local  conninttee  of  the  Prison  Aasociation  of  New 
Tork,  compot<<:*d  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Biiffido.  Religious 
services  aix?  it»gularly  held  by  them  every  Sar»1>ath  in  the  prison 
cha])eb  to  the  evident  interest  and  protit  of  the  prisoners.  The 
cominitt-ee  make  this  intcrestiiifc  statement ; 


Ovriog  the  year  tbe  female  prison  has  been  visited  regularly  each  Sabbath  from  8 
*o  4  F-  M.  by  two  faithful  Christian  ladies,  whose  eflorts  to  reclaim  ajid  benefit  the 
Januitea  by  personal  conversation  bus  resulted  in  great  good,  by  seeking  ont  the  yonng 
ii^  cHiii«,  by  interesting  themselves  in  their  pyr»i>nal  weirare^  by  calling  for  them  at 
ti^e  expiration  of  their  sentences  and  furnishing  them  with  a  home,  and  by  providing 
^rith  funds  those  who  desire  to  return  to  their  homes^  where  a  broken-hearted  mother 
i^  made  glad  at  the  rctnrn  of  her  lost  one.  We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to 
^LrraDge  for  a  more  thorough  visitiition  of  the  male  prison,  and  by  personal  contact 
"^viUft  the  conricts  be  able  to  benefit  them  more  largely. 

Ample  provision  is  ma<le  for  helping  all  female  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  the  penitentiary,  as  appeun^  by  the  folk»wing  citation 
from  the  repf>rt  of  superintendent  Wilton  : 

The  Udies  of  the  *'  fngleside  Home/'  and  of  the  *'  Home  for  the  Friend  Jess/'  are 
«Otitled  to  great  credit  for  ihetr  continued  asststahce  tn  reclaiming  the  fallen 
imiaefi  who  are  disposed  to  lead  better  lives,  in  granting  tenif^orar}-  homes  to  the 
(Hendleat  females  on  their  discbnrge  from  this  institution ^  in  finding  them  employ* 
meat,  and  in  guarding  their  welfare  until  safe  from  further  temptation. 
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Mr.  Weston  ala<>  makes  this  plc^ajsiiig  decluratioD  concerning  tlie 

geatlptiiiui  who  coDtnicto  for  the  hi\mi  of  the  pririoDers,  which  8hoW8 
u  Hire  iiilert^t  uii  hh  yiivi  in  their  uientul  und  inonil  iniprove4went : 

JoHiali  Letehworlhj  Eaq.,  has  continued  his  contributlans  during  the  year  of  flneljr* 
boiiml  Bibli'ii  tu  iitt  KUch  priHonerB  m  would  receive  and  tnkike  use  of  them,  aud  fans 
hiid  di*ftriliiited  weekly  twenty-fiv^e  copies  of  the  Christian  Adismate.  He  hjii  atoo 
pre  Ken  ted  to  the  hij*titution  a  splcuded  lilirnn'  of  over  three  hundred  volumes,  wtiich 
furnish  appropriiiU}  reading  matter  and  toud  U>  cluvato  the  minds  of  tht)  inmnteSf  for 
which  he  is  cutitled  to  many  tlmtiks. 

e.  KiHOB  CouHTT  Fbsitbwtiamt, 

This  penitentiary  has  evidently  improved,  in  many  ways,  under 
the  adniiiiistnition  of  Mr,  Jamiv^  Sehevelin  a:^  warden.    'The  com- 
mittee of  the  lK)ard  of  bupervi^i-s  of  King«  ccnnity  on  the  peni- 
tentiaiy  eluim   that  it  has  become  a  "model  pri^son ''— with  hoi? 
much  juatiee  *'  this  deponent*'  ia  unable  to  say* 

d.  New  Tokk  Coviitt  Penitbktiart  on  Blackwill's  Islako. 
I  am  not  in  po&scsoion  of  any  information  in  i-esrai'd  to  this  iiM^tC'-^^JF 
tion  for  the  hii^t  year,  tliat  will  enable  me  to  offer  a  siK'cial 

UpCMl  it 

C*    QNOJfOAQA  CoilICTY  PiCIf ITKWIART, 

No  i-eport  of  this  penitentiar}%  which  him  its  seat  in  S}thci-^^^ 
w^aii  »ent  U)  the  ofliee  uf  the  National  Association,  and  when  apjd  t  ^.^ 
tion  was  made  tor  one,  the  supply  waa,  mifi^rtunately,  exhausted,      i  j 
avful  my.s<^lf,  liowi'VtT,  of  some  intvcrestinf^  extriw^is  from  it:^  annual 
repoit,  cited  iii  the  report  of  the  New  York   Prison  Association  fo-m- 
1878,     Among  other  things  the  inspectors^  speaking  of  the  useo^B 
mora!  forces  in  prison  discipline^  iwe  this  language  :  4 

It  is  the  policy  of  those  having  itA  overflight  ami  management  to  make  oi]r]>ei]itflQ  ..^ 
tiftry.  »o  far  an  pojislhie.  refomiatory  m  its  chanictcr  ;  und  while  we  rccog^ijse  the  fac^f 
that  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  mnlntain  good  discipline  without  sometimeR  resorting  t-  ^^ 
fievere  tneasures,  we  are  convinced  thut,  hy  a  judicious  use  of  klitdneMs  aud  b^-^c^ 
thrt^wing  aronnd  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  prison  »  proper  degree  of  moral  ati.^E3 
relij^ious  influence,  nincb  cun  be  done  to  aave  them  from  a  renewal  of  their  fomt^.^ 
criminal  conduct  after  Ihey  ithaU  have  served  out  their  term  of  puriiabment. 

A  prison  school  was  started  last  yeitri  conceniiug  which  Captar..«E 
Williams,  the  snperintendeiat»  expresses  himself  in  these  very  enooocv 

aging  t*?rm8  r 

One  year  ago  it  seemed  expedient  t^  estahliHh  an  evening  school  for  the  benefit 
the  prisoners,  especiftlly  the  youngt;r  portion  of  them.     This  wna  a  new  fcatnns 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  experlmentt  in   the  discipline  of  the  institution.     It  icz^^tiM 
be  generally  known  thjit  young  boys  and  girls  in  large  numbers  are  received  at  itfg 

institution^  who  are  mostly^  if  not  entirely,  fVom  that  condition  m  life  where  Uiil^^o  ^ 
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BO  opportunity  hu  l»ocii  giTen  them  to  obtain  even  the  rudiments  of  an  eduefttion, 
mad  whM  Irtvo  therefore  been  reared  and  instructed  in  crime,  nitherthun  in  those  mat- 
ter* which  op<frate  lu  a  safeguard  agtiioat  the  commission  of  offeniics.  As  a  nde, 
erf  roe  U  a  growth  of  ignonmce,  and  those  means  which  will  touch  the  nobler  im- 
pulses and  open  up  a  new  life  arc,  in  my  judgment,  the  mo«t  powerful  agents  of  refonn  j 
and  the  reformAliori  of  criminals  I  deem  to  be  the  tme  object  of  prison  disciplioe. 
And  I  am  therefore  most  hap|»y  to  say  that^  in  all  respects,  the  school^  under  the 
Qianagement  of  the  chaplain,  has  satisfied  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  large  nam- 
bars  have  availed  themselves  of  ita  ad  vantages,  and  marked  good  is  the  result. 


The  inspwtors  atld  their  testiiiiony  in  these  words  : 


i  ^^..^ „._„„,.... 

I      tion  havo  proved  not  only  a  personsil  benefit  to  the  prisoners^  but  a  poattive  aid  in  pro- 
^^^Hltiiig  diaeipline  and  good  order  in  the  prison. 

™  8.  Ohio. 

IjiformatioD  is  wholly  waiiting  in  regard  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tian  at  Clevelund. 

The  work-hoii9c*  at  Cincinnati  18  an  inmipn^e  improvement  on  tho 

old  city  prison,  so  far  aa  the  niale  depailnient  of  the  lalk-r  was  con- 

i*i*nied.     I  visited  that  etstahli^shnient  in  18G5,  and  if  wonhl   he  diffi- 

eaJt  to  iina^ino  a  viler  den  than  it  was  at  that  time.     The  prison 

hittlding  wits  an  old  liveiy  stable,  whieh  had  iKeii  eonverted  into  a 

place  for  the  eonfiuement  of  eriminali^.    The  prisonei^  slept  on  boards 

(tritboiit  80  much  as  the  semhlaiiee  of  a  l>ed),   arranged   tier  above 

hVr^  in  a  sort  of  iron  ci*ate«,  running  the  whole  len*rth  of  the  rickety 

old   structure,  and  having  much  of  tlie  ai^jK^t  of  the  cages  in  a 

menagerie  of    wikl  l>eiist8.     It  wai  indeed  a  horrid   e«lal>lislinient, 

inaecure,  with<mt  ventilation^  tilthy  in  the  exti-enie,  most  oflfen»ive  to 

the  amell,  and  with  no  discipline,  nt>  work,  and  no  Oioiight  or  effort 

towards  the  i-eforraation  of  it^  inmatefi. 

All  this,  however,  in  m  far  as  the  genenil  aspect  of  things  is  eou- 
^rerned,  is  now  changed.     The  work-hnnst^  is  one  of  the  finest  prisc^n 
structures  in  the   United    States,  and  contains  GOO  cells — 360  for 
men,  and  24()  for  women — ^and  ha^all  nece^ary  appurtenances,  such 
^tti  residence  for  the  gnperintendent,  officc^»  hospitals,  kitclfeiis,  wash 
and  hake-houses,  Imths,  chapri,  work-shops,  a  small  farm  and  ijanlen 
containing  26  acres,  and  a  iHuiitifuI  front  lawn,  with  lake  and  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  the  whole  dotted  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  trees 
aad  shmhbeiy. 

The  probability  is,  that  this  prison  will  soon  l>ecome  self-support- 
ing. Indeed,  it  Ls  to  Ix*  feaivd  that  a  disproportionate  degiee  of 
attention  i^  given  to  this  and  other  material  interests,  while  the  moral 
welMieing  of  the  piisoner  i^eeivcs  too  little  care  and  etlbrt.      The 
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instttutioii  hm  no  chaplain,  the  services  uf  the  Salihath  being  con- 
ducted by  ineoibei-s  of  Uic  yoiiuip  Men's  Cliristiaii  Association,  who 
deserve  all  praise  for  their  ''  lalmr  of  loveJ'  Still,  the  sen-iee  per- 
foruied  by  them  k  no  udeqiiale  ei|uivHleut  for  the  pi^cseuce  and  work 
of  a  I'egiilar  chaplain* 

y.  PennsylvanicL 

la  regmd  to  the  new  house   of  correction  in  Philadelphiiit  tlie 
uudei'sipied  hm  no  infonn?ition  Ix^yond  what  hm  been  eomiiiunicated 
to  the  Congi-e^^H  by  the  ix*pre8ciJt4itive  of  that  iiustitntitHi  during  it8 
pl'esc^nt  mwthig.       Not  sc»,    however,   with  ihe  Alle*rheny    county  -.^ 
work-hoiisi^  at  Clureniont,  under  the  siiperinteiuU^nce  of  Mr,  llenr^   ^ 
Ci*rdier,   aidtMl   by  a  judicious  board  of  directors.      I   \i\»t  winte'' 
vi^sited  inid  remained  a  wrek  nt  this  esti»Jjli.shment,  and  had  abundar 
cjpportunity  for  becomin*^  acquainted  with  the  defailrf  of  itri  orga^ 
izjilion,  arran{^em€*nts,  and   interior  workin^^w  ;  and  I  feel  nf»  hegit^^ 
tiou  in  pronouneinpf  it,  in  many  point>i  of  view,  a  ujodel  institulicj 
As  a  financial  success,  1  look  upon   it,  all   thiiigH  con^iiiieretl,  a8  V\ii^ 
rivalled*     With  an  average  pi-is^ia  i)opntation  of  B50,  with  only  l^*.) 
prisoners  engagml  on  prmiuetive  lalM)r,  and  with  an  average  term  of 
sentence  of  no   inon^  than  wixty-eigjit  days,  the  clear  cash   iui'onje 
over  all  expense!^,  incbidiiig  the  adminiytnitinn,  wa^  within  a  fi-aclioi^ 
of  $15,000.     Such  an  amount  of  net  profits  from  the  labofof  tlj^:^ 
prisonei-s,  under  the  ciixmmstaiieeis  namecb  and   with  at«*oliite1y  ac 
source  of  iiicorue  other  than  that  labor,  will  Btiike  every  one  m  m 
traordinary,  and  is,  I  tirink,  without  p^x:ed4^r^t• 

The  in^juiry  will  piv^ent  itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  how  hii^— ^ 
Biich  a  result  Ix'cn  obtaiiuMl  ?  The  answer  is  four-fohl  :  1,  Tl^_  e 
contract  sy.stem  of  hibor  is  exebided,  and  all  theeariiiugs  aeeriz^c 
to  the  prison.  2.  The  superintentlent  is  an  admimble  busiuess  ma^^^, 
and  especially  watchful  against  loj^es.  insomuch  that  not  the  ti^-^^lH 
|H'Jiny  htuH  ever  gone  in  the  way  of  liatl  debts,  3,  The  lamrd  ^/*^ 
din  etors  pay  him  a  generous  STdaiy,  and  not  a  dollar  is  ever  Mo!  «e//, 
4.  The  hd>or  is  obtained  from  the  convicts  not  by  an  outward  pi-f^^ 
sure,  Vnit  frfan  an  inwanl  impulse  stimulated  by  a  pergonal  iuteiii^^ 
in  their  earnings. 

The  cluef  industry  is  the  manufactui*e  of   kerosene  oil   baiTeJs, 
wdiich  is  carried  on  in  two  workshops  in  the  same  Imilding,  oq^ 
above  the  other.     At  a  certain  point  in  the  manufactuK^  tlie  cafefe^i 
are  pas^»d  Irtun  the  lower  to  the  upper  shop,  and  the  |>risoiier,  ixfcer 
ing  them  at  this  point,  is  required  to  tiuish  seven  for  the  irtetitiitii: 
mihont  any  gain   to  himself,  the  average  day^s    work  for  a  fii 
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Miorcr  mib^ide  being  lliirteen  or  fourteen  ;  after  which,  for  everj' 
additionnl  barrt*!  comijleted,  he  gets  three  cents  for  himself     Under 
this  stimulus  I  saw  prisooers  making  twenty-foiir  arid  twenty-five 
biirrels  a  day,  and  the  avemge  daily  production  is  from  tjixteen  to 
eighteen,  equal  to  (say)  one  and  one-tifth  day^s  work  of  ordinary 
workmen  in  free  shops  outside.     The  i-etiuiug  of  petroleum  is  a  vciy 
extensive  business  in  Alh^gheny  county,  and  there  are  many  estaljlish* 
ments  in  the  countj%  in  whieh  it  is  earned  on.     At  finst,  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  factories  laughed  Mr.  Coi*dier  to  scorn  for  thinking 
ihut  he  could  utilize  the  labor  of  his  shoii-term  men  u|K>n  such  a 
matuifaeture  ;  l*ut  the  hiugh  is  now  on  the  other  side,  for  his  prison- 
ixiitde  barrels  actually  coinniaud  five  cents  a  piece  more  in  the  aiarket 
than  those  made  in  the  outside  fiictoriesa. 

But  what  about  the  lower  «hop  ?      Much  of  the  labor  there, 
though   not   all   of  it,  is  unskilled  ;  and   until  the  tii^t  of  Jauuarj^ 
last,  the  prisctnei-s  woiking  in  that  shop  had  uo  share  iu  the  product 
of  their  luiL     However,  at  that  time  Mr.   Cordier  orgimized  the 
lal>or  there  on  the  following  fiasis  :  For  those  doing  skilled  work,  a 
certain  unit  of  pi"oduction  was  estal4ished,  and  on  everj^  such  unit, 
beyond  a  fixed  nunibcn*,  the  men  weiv  allowed  a  cei-taiu  ix'rceutage. 
Still  the  great  body  were  emph^yed  on   unskilled   labor.     To  each 
of  thes*e,  for  eveiy  day  on  which  his  conduct  and  iiidustiy  were  un- 
exceptionable, tiiei-e  was  giveu,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  books 
of  the  institution,  a  ci-edit  of  ten  cents,  as  his  share  of  the  product 
of  his  labor.     I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  €«tablis!uiieut  two  or  three 
months  after  this  rule  had  been  established,  and  up  to  that  time  not 
a  man  among  the  unskilled  workmen  hati  failed  to  ix.veive  the  daily 
credit  promised  on  the  conditions  named.     More  thim  this :  The 
amciunt  of  work  i>erfonned  in  that  ahop  had  been  verj*  sensibly 
increased.     Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  rnle,  the  prisf»ners  in  the 
Tipper  shop  not  nnfrequeutly  complained  that  the  banels  were  not 
sent   up  fast  enough  ;  subseciuently,  they  came  iu  superabundjuit 
quantity. 
^z  Mr  Cordier  holds  with  Macouochie  that,  in  the  enforticment  of 
^^pbon  discipline,  nature,  always  the  best  guide,  should  be  followed 
80  far  as  not  incompatible  with  an  effective  piumiit  of  the  true  ends 
of  such  dTscipHne,  and  hence,  that  thei^  should  be  no  more  exercise 
and  display  of  authority  than  may  be  needed  to  acx^om)i|ish  those 
'  ends*     Consequently  he  makes  uo  rules  for  his  work-shojis  beyond 
such  as  wotdd  be  necc^ssarj^  in  any  well-iTgulated  mauntactt>r3%  and 
fio  does  not  forbid  the  occasional   interchiuige  of  a  word,  that  may 
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piisa  l>ebvi^€n  two  prisonens  wilhtnit  hinilruiire  to  thoir  work. 
side  of  pn;>oa  a  nimi  that  talkcil  too  much  woulJ  !m?  clibLiiii»e( 
itisidc  iio  iiiubt  l>e  sul»ji!i;tt;d  tt»  discipline;  hut  whether  outride 
inside,  Mr.  Cordier  is  firmly  per^uathul  that  no  uijury  vnn  co\ 
frum  any  degixje  of  lutercourHe  that  dtx^H  not  inti^tfcrca  with  tlie  w^ 
in  hand.  Now,  m  a  matter  of  faet,  what,  in  ihin  regard,  hapi^^ 
at  tiie  prison  of  (Inreinont?  I  hj*ve  spent,  tii*st  and  htst^  houi-j^ 
the  woik-«liop9  there,  and  can  ttisstity,  without  reserve,  that  tJiere 
scarcely  ever  a  Wi*rd  jspokeij  in  ihem.  Ceilainly  tliere  ih  leis?  c<^ 
veisatitm  than  in  mo^t  work-shops  where  the  labor  i^*  free  ;  niM 
indeed,  it  mn«t  be  so,  since  there  is  from  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  nioi*e  wo:^ 
done  there  than  in  simlhir  factories  out^^iile.  Mr.  Cordirn'  says  tis 
■it  U  hy  no  muans  a  lliin«^  unkuf*wji  in  liis  prison  for  one  prisoner  J 
complain  to  liim  4>f  another  for  hhidering  him  by  talk  ;  a  coniplui<j 
which,  «.s  a  matter  of  course,  gTOWs  out  of  the  complainant's  des5 
to  ijierea.se  his  pile  of  barrels^  that  so  his  little  pile  of  earningv**  n^ 
inerea^e  at  tlic  same  time  and  tiy  the  siime  means.  Now,  in  regttj 
to  the  moral  inHuences  at  Claix^mont,  I  obseiTed,  as  closely  imm 
could,  all  thjit  was  going  on  in  the  prison  during  my  visit  to  it,  aj 
my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  l>usy  indnstry  of  the  prisonet^s  is  m 
detriment  to  the  disc^ipline  and  no  obstinction  to  reformation,  bii 
rather  an  aid  to  Ixith.  No  doubt  reioiiuatoiy  work  is  greatlj 
inn>eded  hy  the  shoitncss  of  the  st.*ntenees  ;  hut  if  these  weit?  rapidll 
cumnhitive  on  re|>eated  convielions»  as,  hy  conjmon  coiiaeut  of  th^ 
most  enlightened  penologistj?,  they  should  be,  so  that  reformatoi^ 
processes  might  have  time  to  t^ike  eftoct,  my  Ix'Uef  is,  that  few,  ^ 
any,  prisons  would  show  l»ettei*  work,  in  thin  ix*spcct,  than  the  Alii 
gheny  ctmnty  work-house,  under  the  nutnag*nnent  of  Mr,  Cordier,  i 
The  annual  i'e|X)rts  of  the  managers,  sujierintendent,  and  oih^ 
officers  form  a  document  of  much  interest :  but  so  much  space  1^ 
ix'en  taken  up  with  tins  iTcord  of  personal  observations,  that  m 
citation  is  withheld  for  the  present  year.  ^ 

10,  Rhode  Inland* 

No  infonnation  touching  the  state  work-house  of  Rhode  Islaq 
beyond  that  embodied  in  the  statistical  tables,  the  elements  of  whj< 
were  obtaineil  hy  blank  fornnilaries  si^-nt  to  the  superintendent,  ac 
by  him  returned,  witli  the  Ijlanks  tilled  up. 

1 1.    Wiacofmn, 
No  infonnation  concerning  the  house  of  correction  at  Millwauk( 
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PART  THIRD. 

Reformatory  iNSTmmoNS. 

1.  Cahfoimia. 

Mr.  D.  C.  WockIt  superinknulent  of  the  itidudtnal  school  of  the 
ciity  and  coimty  of  Sun  Francisco,  in  coiiiinunieutiiig  the  statktics 
€>t  the  institution  for  1873,  adds  under  ''  General  Remarks"  : 

Our  institution  i»  partly  a  liou»e  of  correction,  coniujittneots  b«ing  made  hero  to 
^i^ve  the  imrtiea  from  the  statv  pnwn,  on  the  plea  of  being  under  age, 

Xo«repoitt  of  the  ia^itUuiion  hiive  ever  been  made  up  in  pamphlet  form  ;  they  hftre 
«Hm|>^  been  «tatiatlc*l  reports,  and  are,  with  the  reports  iVom  the  Viirious  city  and 
^tiUDty  institutiona,  pubibhed  in  the  Municipal  Reports  for  the  ctirrent  year. 

t]iiiiiit«s  in  the  iustitutiou  July  1,  1873— boys  206.  The  girls^  51  in  number^  are  in 
charge  of  the  Miigdaleu  A  asylum. 

2.  Coiuieiiicul, 

a.  State  Reform  School  foe  Boys 

The  report  of  this  institution  for  1573  was  issued  prior  to  the 
^etith  of  itj*  liite  5in>cnnttnulent  Dr.  Hatch,  and  eoiituins  his  last  ntter- 
ne€s  on  the  subject  of  his  life-work,  They  come  to  ns  like  a  voice 
from  the  gi-ave,  and  I  quote  largely  from  them,  m  these  pngm  will 
never  oiore  contain  anything  ftiitlier  tVom  his  pen  or  his  lij>s.  Let 
us  give  heed  to  thcni  a^  the  la^^t  words  of  a  wise  teacher  tad  a  good 
man : 

By  far  the  largest  »hmre  of  tho»c  who  have  gone  out  have  been  educated  and  dtted 
i«>r  useful  lives  here,  and  are  milking  good  citizens  here  or  elsewhere,  while  some 
Ixiaire  failed.  This  ia  not  n  peculianty  of  our  boys  ;  we  wish  it  were.  Bnt  there  are 
'iwrecks,  miserable  wreck*,  all  along  the  voyage  of  lifts >  We  strive  for  success  in  all 
^^Ases.     We  wi!*li  we  might  attain  It.  but  it  is  beyond  our  reach. 

Tbere  is,  bowevor.  no  fiiilure  tlmt  discourages  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  snccesMs 

«re  ao  numerous  atid  the  failures  so  few  tiiat  we  are  encouraged  more  and  more  every 

^ear  to  labor  on  more  zealously,  hoping  that  the  experienceti  of  each  year*  care!\illy 

studied,  will  bring  us  greater  successes  in  the  future.     To  eradicate  sin  from  the  world 

is  beyond  our  |iowcr.     To  erndicate  it  iVi>m  the  heart  is  impossible,  until  the  heart  Is 

liupired  with  a  longing  for  th*»  divine  nature.     This  is  an  inward  individual  work,  to 

be  ataisted  and  eticouragod  by  good  influences  from  witbouL 

In  our  way  we  try  to  do  this  here.     We  try  to  educate  the  soul  up  to  a  higher  plane, 

i  noisier  life.    To  do  this  we  seek  to  educate  the  boiiy  in  the  right  direction,  to  surround 

il  nrith  proper  inflL^^nces,  to  feed  the  body  and  the  mind  with  good  substantial  food 

Ibat  ahaU  mature  them  both,  and  not  with  trash  that  shall  itarte  either. 
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We  ^ivo  41 1 1  i>f  tlici  boys  fmni  four  to  five  lioura'  scliooting  cdch  day,  mid  religioai 
iiKstruclion  in  the  family,  in  the  Siibbjith  .school,  and  in  the  chapel.     All  our  boys^  llk«  | 
till  others  of  their  condition  in  life,  must  get  their  living  by  labor.     Wo  believe  that  to  ] 
do  thih  MucceHstolly  they  hIjouM  aU   b*  educutt^d  in  the  direction  of  labor,  either 
muuhjiiiical  or  t^therwise. 

The*  boys  under  pn^jier  iiii^truciion  do  the  farm  and  kitchen  work  ;  miike  the 
hrcrtd  iiud  do  aW  ilw  cooking,  rte«irmg,  washing,  etc. ;  make  all  of  their  own  ctothbg 
nnd  all  the  bedgliiig ;  utid  uH  thoi^e  who  are  not  otherwise  enguged  work  in  the  clialr 
whop,  putting  cune  into  ehiiir  *eat«. 

Wt  do  not  cull  uTiy  ol'  ihiH  learning  a  trade,  but  tt  ts  being  educated  to  labor,  learn- 
ing nkill  in  the  uae  of  their  tuindH,  and  getting  indufitrlous  hnl»lt»i.     We  do  not  cncour*  ^- 
ftg«  any  of  our  bora  hi  following  the  huHiueaa  of  cane  iM^uting  uOer  tliey  gt>  fVom  here|^| 
as  it  ia  the  work  of  iK^yu  mid  not  men.     But  no  mechanical  tikill  ia  lost^  whether  it  li       , 
the  trained  eye  or  the  apt  hnnd. 

Labor  enters  hirgfly  a»  nn  element  of  snceeiis  into  The  conduct  of  the  school.     It  \im    ^ 
been  t\  little  more  thun    usually  surcusitAd  the  pii»t  yeiir,     Remimerativc  labor  in  *-    ^ 
reform   school  \s  t!ie   balnnce  wheel   which  controln,  if  properly  rnnnaged,  alt  thia^, 
dcpiirtiiientH.     Lubor  i»  ji  I'tinjuhmt,  an  eduriitor  ;  it  is  disciplinary  and  refc»rniinf_^ 
It  is  not  e^tpei'ted  of  a  reform  sc}i*h>1  thwt  it  ^linll  i>iiy  its  way  any  more  thfin  an>^ 
other  acbool  ;  but  while  hibor  is  an  incident  of  the  school,  it  is  also  an  element  oCT 


That  school  I*t  the  he»l  tbiit  is  the  most  sucecMfbl  in  accomplishing  llie  object  fnr^ 
which  It  Wfia  established.  Ours  is  to  make  useftil,  iudnstnons,  educated  citizen*,  Vt 
Ik  mife  to  »uy  of  all  i>ur  hoytc,  that  they  miiist  lalvor  for  a  living.  If  then  we  can  leacb 
theni  habits  of  industry  and  miike  their  in^iu^try  pecuniurlly  succemsfuU  we  accom- 
plish an  object  for  the  state  in  two  ways^  viz.,  hy  gi%1ng  it  good  citiasena  &nd  iftvlng  iti 
money  whib.^  we  are  prepuriiig  them  for  cItiKeuship. 

We  still  continue  the  chnir  »eiitin^  and  have  made  the  pnst  year  108, &06  pieces. 
We  have  received  for  the  siiuie  f*:i>,l3»J»t     Less  the  cane  the  hibor  nets  ui^f  tl,6£»9.< 
41,  and  the  labor  on  the  tlirrn  and  grounds  $1  y&tHl.tjt^^  making  a  total  (Vtiin  the  lah(ir| 
of  the  buys  $l3,l9li.4l,     Tbi«  Is  the  greatest  ^lecuniury  nucceits  yet  attained.     To  d(»{ 
thia  the  boys  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  school  or  recreation.     But  all  tlie  par 
oles  of  time  and  labor  have  been  saved  and  ntili^ed. 

The  farm  ii^  constantly  increasing  In  vulne  aa  a  Ikrm  for  agricnllural  pur}>o»9S,  in#| 
also  in  value  by  its  aitnatiou  in  regard  to  the  city.  The  twenty  acres  of  land  pur* 
cbafied  this  year  ia  a  great  jietpd^itinri  lo  the  pasture  that  was  much  netded,  We  haTil 
had  line  cnipH,  have  a  line  ntock  of  cows,  oxen,  hop,  etc..  the  aggregate  of  which! 
may  h**  fonnd,  l>oth  in  amount  and  value,  under  the  appropriate  head.  In  the  fannl 
tables.  We  are  preparing  for  vigoroiia  work  this  summer,  and  !iope  to  be  prospered 
as  In  the  past. 

In  conclnsioa  I  would  aay  that  thfi  year  piist  has  been  full  of  blesslngv.     Our  ftttup 
hioks  prtjmising,     Onr  flnsnees  are  in  a  good  condition  ;  we  need  no  appropriatioa,! 
Wo  have  hMJU  blessed  with  health  ;  only  two  lioys  have  dleii  j  and  but  few  ha%*e  beeiil 
seriousTy  ilL     The  winter,  thongii  cold,  bus  been  an  tiucommonly  pleasant  and  quiell 
one  to  na.     We  have  bad,   in  nddkion   to  the   usual   holiday  recreations,   frequcntl 
exhil'itions  in  the  cbapel.     Our  Sabbath  school  has  bt^en  held  with  unusual  intert*sll 
through  the  year,  and  the  monthly  concert  of  the  hoyn  ha8  attained  such  a  wonderfVill 
popularity  as  to  crowd  the  cbspel  to  i>verflowlng  the  llrst  Sabbath  evening  of  cacli 
month,     I  am  no  less  sanguine  of  the  gt.»od  ilils  school  is  doing,  and  is  t^  do  in  tli« 
ftiture.  than  I  have  lieen  heretotbre.     On  the  contrary,  1  am  more  hopefliU  and  expeo 
that  the  new  experiences  of  each  year  will  bring  to  us  more  tact  and  talent  lu  oa 
peculiar  vocation,  and  that  succeeding  years  will  tell  more  largely  on  the  futurtj  i 
the  youth  of  the  state  for  good. 
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Of  the  good  eflbct  of  the  law  of  compulsory  eihicatioii  receutly 
enacted  in  Conntx^ticut  and  of  the  impnrtMiico  and  necessity  of  each 
hws  throughout  the  whole  eountryj  tlie  tru&tecs  speak  ai»  ft»llows  : 

We  think  tbiit  the  good  effect  of  the  truiint  Iaw  and  the  Uw  of  oompulsory  edncA- 

Uon  U  being  feH,  and  In  diminish iug  juvenile  depravity.     It  is  toc»  soou  yet  to  se© 

moch  effect,  but  our  record  and  the  experience  of  our  {superintendent  convince  ii.t 

that  tbe  aUtc  is  on  the  right  track  in  competling  all  the  youth  in  the  state  to  attend 

t>L     Sbonld  this  principle  of  compulsory  educAtion  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  we 

||<ive  it  will  in  time  make  a  revolution  in  the  morals  of  the  juvenile  population. 

Kw&j  year  conrinces  us  that  the  mifeguard  of  our  institutions  is  free  ind  unix-ers;il 

ttoii.     The  question  of  universal  suf!Viig«  is  no  longer  a  mooted  question,  but 

settled  by  general  consent,  never  to  be  retracted.     This  question*  then,  involves  the 

'  of  luiversal  tKlucation.     The  safety  of  the  nation  depends  on  this, 

b,  Ikdustrial  School  for  Girls. 
This  is  a  new  iiisritution  opened  in  1870.  The  tot^d  nnmber  of 
iomate^i  thus  far  im-eived  is  IGO,  of  whom  75  reinained  in  tlie  e«t;dv 
iishmont  at  the  clo^e  of  the  fiscal  y^nr,  rndinir  Mareh  31,  LHT^i  II:^ 
inuiHti*^  are  vieiout^ly  inrlin^nl  irirls  }>etwec*n  the  agt^t^  of  ei«5]it  and 
fifteen  yeai's.  They  an^  not  such,  at  lea^st  for  the  most  pad>  an  havt* 
entered  upon  a  eoiii'se  *if  crime,  }*nt  are  rather  negleoled  anil 
ahinjcloned  ehildi-en  and  youths,  thrown  out,   from   whatever  cause, 

hupon  the  wide  world — friendless,  ignioi'Mnt  and  under  the  debashig 
ftud  coiTupting  iufluene*^  of  abject  iK>vei1y  and  vicious  assoeiation.s, 
I       The  btiite  looks  upon  and  ti-eat*;  then!  in  tlii.s  li^ht — moi-e  as  sinned 
I       tigainst  than  siunin»r,  and,  jls  such,  to  Iny   pitied,    cared   fur,   fruideib 

P  educated.     She  standi  to  them  in  the  jjace  of  a  common  parent,  and 
this,    whether   their  natural  paivnts    are  dea<l,  or  are  unfitted  or 
unwilling  to  train  and  educate  them.     When  a  irirl  entei-s  the  school, 
the  aim  iJd  to  bring  her  at  once  under  the  influences  of  a  well-ordered 
H  Chri^iin  family,  with  its  nioniin^r  and   evening  services  of  pntyer 
^Hpd  song,  vvitti  it.s  mt»therly  love  and   watchfulness,  with   its  godly 
HHbunsi^s  and  its  gentle  luit  tirmly  authoritative  culture  and  training. 
How  siicce^tiill}'  all  this  is  done  may  be  seen  in  the  following  shoil 
■  extract  trom  the  report  of  the  superintendent: 

"  Th«s  work  ha*  boen  more  hopeful  this  year  than  the  past.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
j^ogle  girl  who  ha»  gone  out  t><ini  this  instiUit ion  who  is  leading  r  vicinuit  Tife*  and 
Bttfiy  by  their  good  de|>ortnient  imd  lliithful  endeavor  have  merited  our  respect  and 
eflt«4*m.  The  officers  in  all  departments  have  been  untiring  in  their  labors  for  the 
good  of  the  prls.  The  work  in  all  departi»ent«  needs  a  re»l  missionary  apirit,  and, 
if  l^iebfully  perforujed.  iii  very  arduous. 

To  the  same  effecjt  sj^^iks,  in  the  name  of  the  dii'ectons,  their 
devot^nl  secretary,  the  Rev,  Thonnis  K.  Fessenden,  in  the  following 
eeoteuces : 
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We  have  Been  In  many  ca»c8  tbu  froward  and  obstinatt;  Wcotuc  quiet  and  docfieS 
thojie  whohiive  It-eeii  prevjouHly  intractable  and  imniiitiiige&bli%  havi*  been  suhditrd.  and  I 
liave  become  grateful,  kind  and  obtdient.     The  grossly  wit:ked  and  iuiinoriil  have  beea  ] 
Irivight  to  ob«ervo  the  pioprieties  of  litb,  and  lo  feel  and  acknowledge  their  accouiiU- 
bHily  to  God  and  to  society.     In  imt  a  few  ca»ea  huve  giriu  who  bad  aJr€**dy  entertKl  I 
on  a  vicious  llfCt  and  Iwen  regarded  by  themslvca  as  well  as  others  aa  destined  irrcv*J 
otiiibly  to  a  lifc-Jotig  coiinte  of  sin  and  KhaaR%  been  led  to  feel  that  there  were  evea] 
for  thi'ni  {}u»Hibnitie.s  of  [inrity,  and  womanly  loveliness  und  iige^iinetis.     Wben  such.] 
b«»|)L'»  baVL-  bufn  iniplunted,  a  new  world  biiH  ojioned  to  theniT  lUid  liigb  and  ncdile  pur- 
lumi'H  liave  been  furmed  and  kc|»t.     A  visible  fintl  wondrrHil  change  has  been  w-itiie»*ed 
\t\  their  feelings,  iwpirations  and  r.onduel.     A  pure  life,  an  we  hope,  has  begiin,  itod 
one  which  will  le>id  to  holinew  and  hapiiinesa. 

The  diix?ctors  wisely  itsk  that  the  legisIatiiiT^  will  extend  the  h'tnits 
of  age  at  which  ^\vU  may  bc^  nveived,  fi'om  fiflwii  to  »eveiiteen 
yeai*s,  on  the  folitnvhig  griJUiids  : 

J^rst. — Tbat  two-sevenths  of  the  proj^er  snbjects  of  the  sehfiol  are  cnt  off  fKim  111 
benefits  by  the  present  limitatton.  and  tbis  too  at  the  most  critical  period  in  their 
lives.  On  this  acconnt  the  ofRcerfs  of  the  police  cotirt«  Imve  comptained  of  the  school, 
Buying  that  it  closed  its  doors  against  the  majority  of  those  brought  before  Diem,  uud 
for  whose  care  it  was  originally  designed. 

flccond. — The  experience  of  the  f^chool  ihuB  f«r  shows  that  its  discipline  is  u 
valuable  and  as  succesbfui  in  the  case  of  the  girls  between  16  and  17  as  in  the  c»»i 
of  thoee  younger.  They  can  more  easily  he  nhown  the  evil  cotiHeiiuences  of  a 
vicious  life.  In  not  a  few  cai^es  their  sad  experleuee  has  taught  them  that  the  way 
of  transgresHors  is  hard^  and  ninst  lead  to  inevitable  destruction.  Sometimes  they 
become  earnest  helpers  in  the  work  of  saving  the  younger  girU. 

Third. — Their  labor  can  be  made  of  Tnucb  value  to  the  schixjl. 

Fourth. — In  case  a  girl  is  found  incorrigiljle  Hnd  her  coullnuanre  prtgudicla]  to  the 
best  interesta  of  the  school,  the  statute  ijrovides  tluit  she  Ciin  be  remanded  to  the 
court  who  i^nt  her  bcre^  or  be  placed  iti  auy  other  suitable  institution. 

Ifhnois, 

The  State  Reform  School  of  Illinois  is  of  recent  orij^iii,  having  \yeea 
oi>eued  in  1871.  The  report  for  1873  18  the  second  inmnal  doou* 
intent  of  the  kind  since  the  opening,  though  f)ne  was  made  prior  to 
that  event.  Tire  pri'M'iit  one  is  h"ttle  men*  than  a  hndgct  of  wantw. 
The  institution  iifipeat^^  to  he  cnppled  and  onif>arius8cd  in  the  hist 
tlcgrco  from  the  faihirc  of  the  h^gij5latniT*  to  provide  the  means 
ahsolntely  ms*»ntial  to  it.s  healthy  life.  Bnildings  for  tlic  pi^ip*M"  ric- 
commodution  of  the  imnatt^,  m^  also  work-shops,  wibjh-nwni,  humUn', 
bani,  stocki  dminago,  fencing — everything,  almost,  seema  to  bo 
wanting  to  the  pn)]>er  lu^tioti  and  nsefutncss  of  such  an  institniion* 
Little  good  is  to  he  t'XiK'itrd  till  the  legislntnre  adopt*!  a  wist'r  juid 
more  lilK?ral  policy.  A«  things  iiw  now,  it  seems  very  tnuch  like 
the  old  Eg>q>tiirn  policy  of  I'eqniring  bricks  without  straw,  which 
was  not  found  fruitful  then,  and  m  not  likely  to  prove  so  now.     The 
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trustees  and  sii|K?rintendciit  seem  competent  and  earnest,  but  what 
they  do  without  a  legitslalive  bucking?  The  shiews  of  war  are 
riiutiug.  The  suiKrinteiulrnt,  Mr.  J.  D.  Sehouller,  in  rt^pljiug  to 
a  request  for  stutistie^,  uiuler  the  hendinir  •*  general  iT*inarks,*'  says  : 
**li<>y:s  cannot  lie  sent  hem  unless  convicted  of  crime ;  they  must 
pikis  through  the  sane  proi-css  that  a  convict  does  in  going  to  the 
penitentiary."  It  would  .seem,  thercfoi-e,  to  he  nither  a  juvenile  prison 
than  a  reformatory  in  the  ordinary  aeceptatioii  of  that  tenn. 

4.  Indiana, 
a.  Hot'sm  of  Riruot  for  Boys. 

The  annual  n^poil  of  the  eommiijisionere  and  officers  of  the  Indiana 
Hou^  of  Refuge  is  ini  instructive  and  valuable  document.  It  is 
made  nj>  of,  1.  The  Comnitssionei's'  Report.  2.  The  Superiutrn- 
denl's  Report,  3.  The  Assijstant  Superintendent  s  Report.  4.  Re|>(»rt 
of  House  Father,  Fmnily  One.  5»  Report  of  House  Fatlier,  Family 
Two-  6.  Report  of  House  Futher,  Family  Thi'ce.  7.  Physicinu  s 
RejKirt,  8.  Gardeners  Rrport,  J>.  Boys'  Letters.  10.  Statistical 
Tables?. 

Thi&  reformatory  Ls  on  the  family  modcL  Thci*earc  four  families, 
with  uu  avemge  in  each  of  (ifty  Ikjvs.  Each  family  has  a  house 
&ihei>  whose  wiie  is  matron  and  teacher;  and  each  htis  also  an  elder 
brotiier,  selected  fi'oni  among  the  laiys.  The  nudei^igned  paid  a 
visit  to  this  t^tablislunent  last  winter,  and  was  most  ta^orably 
impressed  with  its  order,  disc^iplrne^  and  the  wholesome  iuJluenee 
which  it  is  evidentlj^  ejcerting  on  its  inmates. 

The  eominia'iionei's  give  this  accomit  of  the  work  of  last  yem*  in 
the  refuge : 

We  have  arranged  tt>  have  a  well-qnalifit-'<l  man  and  wifu  iit  tlie  head  of  eacli  family, 
90  as  to  preserve  in  Uiis  respect  as  near  a  Uiituml  state  of  thitigs  ii»  |>o9Mibk\  the  wifts 
being  en)ployt*d  a  part  of  the  day  as  teacher.     These  are  assisted  by  un  elder  brother. 

The  superintendent  bfls  jirtsig:ned  each  honse  futlier  to  the  oversight  of  jjnivmo  s|H;cial 
portion  of  the  oat-door  work,  in  addition  to  bis  care  of  the  faiuily.  so  as  to  lesiten  as 
mnch  15  possible  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  efllcioiicy  in  the 
condnct  of  the  inslUutiou.  One  hsis  been  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  farm,  another 
to  the  garden,  another  to  the  fVnit  and  flowers,  while  the  aJisiRtant  superintendent  and 
clerk  in  the  olficc  both  have  charge  of  fiimllief*. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  on  the  furm.  In  the  garden,  at  canc-seating  chaira,  in 
the  tJiilor  shop^  and  in  the  different  [wxrls  f>f  domestic  work. 

In  regani  to  mechanical  enipbiynieiit  we  have  f^>ond  it  inTpos!»ih1e  to  carry  on  a 
▼ery  great  variety  of  labor,  the  ditficnlty  of  procuring  suitable  persons  to  oversee  and 
iba  gir^^at  expense  of  carrying  on  mcch:inicjii  business  with  unskilled  labor  being 
tm«irnionntiible  obstacles.  Heoce  we  rely  more  upon  the  fommtion  of  gotxl  habits 
and  teaching  the  boys  self-reliance  and  enerinf  of  character,  as  well  as  op  — — '•torn- 
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pf'ir  and  the  board  of  managers.  He  proposes  also  a  new  feature  in 
the  work  of  juvenilo  reformalioii,  con^8poiidi»ig  in  csKontial  cliiime- 
teriaties  to  the  interaiediute  prison  in  the  Crofton  or  Irish  system,  a^ 
follows : 


I  have,  in  a  previous  report,  invited  your  attention  to  the  necewity  of  an  ndditional 
hitHding  in  which  the  boy<»  who  had  mude  considerable  progjesit  in  the  way  of  moml 
rfcovury  and  in  the  e»tab!iRhinent  of  correct  habits,  might  be  se^iarated  fh)m  the  rent 
hr  certain  periods  and  given  larger  freedom  ind  greater  trusts,  by  which    their 
honesty  and  stability  may  be  fairly  tested  before  their  final  discharge,  and  by  which, 
loo,  they  may  have  ampler  opportunities  to  practise  those  habits  of  disciplined  self- 
control  which  will  be  so  needftil  for  them  when  they  go  out  again  into  societ^y.     Sucli 
an  outer  and  higher  depart oient  would  be  a  conntant  fltimuUm  to  improvement  to 
Cho»e  in  the  inner,  while  it  would  be  fully  understood  that  a  failure  in  this  graduating 
school  of  discipline  would  surely  result  in  a  strictir  regimen  and  closer  treatment  in 
the   inner  department.     It  seems  to  me  essential  to  the  completed  triumph  of  our 
^ork,  that  we  have  the  facilities  by  which  to  educate  the  boys  in  a  spirit  of  self-respect, 
self-restraint,  and  talthtnlness  to  trusts,  so  needful  for  their  preparation  to  meet  tfie 
duties  and  obligHtions  of  life. 

It   would  be  pleasant  to  cite  copiously  from  this  excellent  and 

even  eloquent  n*port,  but  room  erni  be  made  for  only  the  following 

pHasage,  in  whieh  Mr.  (.^ddwell  sets  forth  the  dtflfiiity  and  bencficeneo 

of  the  work  whieh  aims  to  lift  np  and  shyo  tlie  falk^ii  and  the  lost 

amoug  our  yottthful  popnlatitHis  : 

• 
Every  year  the  mission  intrusted  to  me  grows  in  interest  and  importance.  As 
experience  reveals  new  and  better  methods,  it  also  enlarges  before  my  mentjil  vision 
the  boundaries  of  tbg  work  to  be  done,  and  nnfolds  new  Ideals  of  excelleiiee  in  it  that 
tre  more  difficult  of  attninnient.  It  is  impossible  to  over-cstimute  the  bonetlta  not 
only  to  Individual  lives,  but  to  society,  which  this  enter^jrise  promisuvs.  To  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  help  to  these  misguided  childrv.*n  and  youths  whom  the  evil  influences 
'  about  them,  like  a  poisonoiis  sir,  have  curnipted  and  perverted  to  WiiVM  of  crime  ; 
seue  them  on  the  one  side  from  the  cell  of  the  felon  and  the  igtiominit>us  asaocju- 
tion  which  must  almost  certainly  seal  their  dtM)in.  and  on  the  other  la  ssive  them  from 
those  companionships^  those  vicioun  practices,  and  all  those  sights  and  sounds  of  sin, 
that  work  njioo  their  young  lives  such  a  swift  aiut  dread  Ail  demoralization,  to  bring 
them  into  a  purer  and  sweeter  air,  to  surround  them  with  gentler  and  better 
influences,  and,  by  the  combined  power  of  love  and  authority,  to  train  them  to  habits 
of  obedience,  industry^  and  moral  restralnt^to  make  out  of  snch  unpromii^ing 
material  the  good  and  honest  citizen  and  the  useful  member  of  society,  is  a  work 
noble  enough  for  any  ambition. 

To  take  the  girl  from  the  streets  in  her  rags  and  ignorance^  growing  up  amidacenen 
of  vice  and  sin  that  are  daily  defiling  and  despoiling  her  young  life,  and  rushing  to 
inevitable  and  unspeakable  moral  and  social  ruinj  to  put  upon  her  a  clenn  robe  with- 
out and  within,  to  clothe  her  in  the  beauty  and  glory  that  are  to  adorn  a  true  woman- 
hood^ »  »  toak  fit  for  the  augels. 

Simply  in  its  social  and  moral  aspects,  it  has  about  it  a  dignity  and  a  joy  which, 
with  all  its  trials  and  diiHeuUies,  bring  with  it  a  perpetual  recompense.  But  when 
we  think  that  we  are  working  u|>on  niiiterirtl  that  is  imiaen^ifiblc,  polishing  and 
adjusting  the  deUcate  hut  disordered  wheels  of  a  machinery  that  will  run  on  forever, 
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it  may  be  on  upward  planes  of  light  aud  i*lrengih,  our  work  asstimes  a  new  gran 
und  importiiuce.     Wo   Ii?ul  tlmt  w«  are  winkiug  in  lmriut:*iiy  with  nil  the  bcmilcont  i 
forces  of  humimity,  imd  even  uf  H(»iveti  itself,  for  the  olovAtkm  of  Kooiety  und  tho  j 
resatio  of  wandering  nouU, 

Thcix^  ur«?  timny  discourxigementji  and  perplcxitieii  attend iiig  this  work »  The  OAre 
and  the  vigilanee  demunded  urn  uttremittitig  mid  exIiuii-Hting.  Tho  Umi»  Is  ollivii  i 
great  beiwccu  the  toii  and  its  fluinhed  rt^imll,  botwetm  the  mowing  iind  tho  flowtirlng  I 
and  the  (Yiiitnge.  thiit  patienee  grows  weitry  in  Iter  long  waiting.  But  we  know  tlmt 
the  rapid  growths  are  not  hi^ihliCtil  growths.  There  uiiiy  be  nothing  in  nature  that 
grows  »o  ftbwly  as  right  character,  or  that  takes  sueh  long  lind  careful  cuttore,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  all  its  wide  realmn  ao  be^Ltitifiil  or  so  enduring.  i 

7,  Lotmiana,  ^1 

The  hoii&e  of  refuge  at  New  Orleiiiis  in  iimoiig  tlie  earlier  institii-  ^ 
tiotis  of  \U  kind  in  the  United  States,  having  T»een  orgituized  in  ■ 
1847*  Mr.  Stirk8,  the  ]ii'e8ent  siiperinteiMloiit,  in  coniniunicatiiig  tho  ~ 
statistics  for  the  ywir  1873,  addss  thi:5  remark  : 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affair;!  here  and  the  changfm  poTIttcslly,  then;  haa 
been  no  printed  ''  report/*  that  I  can  find  among  the  rec<»rdH  of  the  otfiee,  since  tha 
year  ending  June  30,  1860|  by  superintendent  U.S.  Forwood, 

At  the  date  of  bis  eomtnuuieution  to  me— ^ April  16,  1873 — Mr. 
Slurkri  hud  lieen  at  the  ht^id  of  the  iimtitntion  fifteen  inoiiths,     H©  ^ 
uppeiii-H  to  l>e  a  eoinpetent  luid  eanu-wt  m»rker  in  this^earuse,  }u.*tualed  ^ 
l)y  an  honofit  and  taitlifiil  pnqKJHt^  to  promote,  by   ii  diligent  vtee 
of  tlie    Hgeneu'w    at    hi:<    coiiniiaiid,  the  bt%st  welfare   c»f  tlit*  virionsj 
children  and  jcniths  eonimitted  to  his  care.     liis  priiieipal  :i£»sistant,  ^ 
who  hokis  the  i>oHitioii  of  depnty  8ni)erinteiident  and   teacher,  IB  it  H 
man  of  kindivd  spirit  and  pni^xise  ivith  hiiiLsrlf.  and  devotes  him- 
self  with  zeal  and  a^iduity  to  his  work.     But  thetie  excellent  gentle- 
men an*  crippled  ainl  hampered  iu  nmny  way^,     Tho    iiLstitution 
evidently  nei^ls  re-organization  and  inci-eiysed  i>et.*yniar>'  nieiins.     It  is 
mnch  to  he  ho|K^d  that  polilicul  aflains  will  suon  hrcome  niort?  com- 
po.scd   and   stidile   in   Ltmiwiaiia,  so  tliat  gn-ater  attention  may  l>e 
given  to  moral  and  social  progix**^,   and  that  the  hoiitic  of  itifuge 
will  not  be  fiirgotien  in  i^uch  refornm  im  may  be  inangurated, 

8,  Maine. 

The  State  Refoni^  Schocd  of  Maine  hn^  l»trn  in  operation  for 
twenty  yeans,  and  has  nndonlitedly  at'complfshcd  mneh  in  the  wiy 
of  reforming  vicioni!i  and  criminal  lioyci ;  hut  bolh  superintendent 
and  trustees  complain  that  they  have  never  lMK?n  pr(»ixTly  t^upported 
by  the  legislature  of  the  istat^?,  the  ap|>ropriatioiig  having  Ikh^u 
always  p^  ^mall  tliat  it  hasf  JM^en  uece6saiy  to  keep  thtr  boj's  too  con* 
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stantly  employed  in  eiimiiig  u  living,  and  thati  aus  a  con8c?qiienre,  theiv 
hiv»  fKH*n  too  little  time  to  devote  to  schooliutr,  mid  stiliirie.s  have 
tx^^n,  trom  necci*4ity,  so  moagi^c  thsit  the  risrht  kind  of  ai*?istaJit^ 
could  not  always  be  aecured.  In  coiiHrinatioii  of  this,  they  show 
that  in  the  states  of  Jljisi^achusetts,  New  York  (wosteni  boti£«e  of 
rvfuge),  Ohio.  Marylnn^l  Coirneetieut,  Vorinontt  Minnesota,  i^nd 
New  Hamp-shire,  the  avenige;*p|>ropnatious  tor  each  inmate  of  their 
refaniiatories  have  Ixtu  $101  a  3^t-«u>  while  in  Maine  it  hii8  been 
only  $\)*K  They  eeilatnly  make  out  a  ejusi>  against  their  own  legis- 
lature, convicting  it,  I  will  not  i^iay,  of  niggardliness,  hut  at  lea^t  of 
a  Wiuit  of  due  libei-ality  in  the  interest  of  so  good  a  work. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  superintendent  that  "  the  time  has 
come  for  the  .state  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  this  institu- 
tion, or  abandon  it  altogether."  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  inclined 
to  thiuk  that  it  had  lietter  Ix^  continued  f*>r  all  time  to  come  on  the 
dame  or  even  a  more  moderate  >w'ale  of  apjiropriations.  than  to  l>e 
cl(*se<J  up  and  the  children  vvhnm  it  sheltti-s,  and  many  of  whom  it 
asivee,  $h<aild  l>e  Hbandoned  to  the  careei's  of  vice  and  crime,  on 
which  they  have  unhappily  entered.  The  givat  Swiss  teacher 
Peslak)zzi»  whose  genius  wronght  a  i^vohuion  in  educational  work, 
t^Kik  all  Iwiys  of  sound  constitntion  anti  health,  and  fed  andedncated 
them  without  comiK>nsiition,  reind>ui'sing  the  ex|>enses  of  their  edu- 

tion  from  the  pnu:erdst»f  tlieir  labor.  Ninety- live  dollai>:  |>er  inmate 
ia  great  advance  upon  those  l*M-ms.  There  is  a  refi*nnatoiy  in  Bch 
gium — that  of  Knysselede — where  the  boys  pay  all  expenses  by 
their  labor,  and  have  for  yeai-s  earned,  in  addition,  a  clear  net  profit 
of  a,000  to  10,U(K)  fiancs  a  year. 

Nor  can  I  any  more  agree  witli  S  n  lie  rin  ten  dent  Hutchinson  in  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  following  extract  from  his  import : 

If  this  iastitution  ever  nccompUKhes  the  object  for  which  it  was  started,  the  Idea 
that  the  Vtuys  must  earn  a  certain  portion  of  the  pioney  needed  to  pay  its  expenses,  must 
be  abandoned.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  boys  sbrmid  be  aMowcd  to  remalti  here 
Ajid  do  nothing,  learning  no  industrial  ptir.suitu^  or  not  be  enifiloycd  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  s»oinc  manual  lalw:>r.  But  what  I  do  nieiui  is  this,  that  tlic  state  should  iippro- 
pdate  a  Bnfflcient  amount  to  run  the  institution  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  any  regiii-*! 
whatever  to  the  earnings  of  the  boys.  Let  them  be  required  to  work  just  as  much 
and  no  more  than  will  conduce  to  their  elevation  and  im^ovementj  and  let  whiit  they 
do  be  so  managed  that  it  sUall  he  regarded  by  them  as  a  pastime  rather  than  an  irk- 
tome  taak* 

Thirf  I  look  upon  as  an  ntter  heresy,  and  the  policy  whicli  it  sug- 
gests Hs  of  far  worse  tendency^  in  \t»  mornl  ffil't't  upon  the  hoys, 
than   the  parsimony  chiirged  upon  the  legislature.      These   boys, 
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Hustitiition 
should  be  required  to  (Ii>  all  they  tnin  tovvrirds  eiU'uing  it  while  theixs 
^all,  that  18,  which  is  not  ineomi^tout  with   ttie  other  objects  uf 
their  teiuiK>rary  Hnjuurn   withiu   it«  walls.     To  be  rtKjiiiitHl   only  to 
jiinf/  work  in  the  relonnalory,  to  have  tlieir   hilKir  there  orgiinizAHl 
ui>on  such  diUilanie  \mnv\\A{^  that  tliey  niay  look  upon  it  iii«  a  ^*  pa»- 
tinie"  rather  tliaii  a  *'  task/'  i<  not  the  way  to  uuike  men  of  them, 
or  to  fit  thpiu  for  tlie  toiU  the  struggles,  and  the  couiixititioua — -the 
rough-arul-tuiuble  lite — of  that  it»al   world,  for  whieli   the  reforniu--- 
toiy  traiuing  ought  to  l»e,  in  all  things,  a  genuine  and  a  thorougb 
preparation.     In  reading  Mr.  IIutehinKJir.'ri  report,  until  I  eumc  u|)ou 
tlie    passages    wiiieh     have    fnrtneMl    the    sutijeet    of    the    fon*gf»iu«^ 
critieifisnis,  the  impix*bsion  made  by  it  upon   my  mind  was :   **  tbui|B[^ 
are  moving;  on  well  in  thi8  institution  \   theie  h  adniirat>le  work  dtnie 
hero  j"  and  to  noihrng   was  thus  impression   i!iore  due  than  to  tbe 
picture  of  busy   anti  useful  industry  which   farm,   tji'ickyard,  chair- 
shop,  shoe^hop,  etc.,  etc.,  placed  8o  vividly  before   the  uiind*s  eye.  ■ 
The  two  parts  nf  the  i*eport  .seem  \o  me  to  «tare  each  other  iu  the 
face  in  an  awkward  and  uulovi-ly  tnamier. 

Yet  it  nuiiit  Ix^  said,  in  all  fairnesis,  that  thei-e  ai*c  alterations  and 
improvements  nee(h^d  in  the  institution,  essential  to  ila  highe^^i 
ctKeiency  and  to  the  h&A  results,  which  will  cost  money.  The  trui*- 
tLH*is,  in  tlieir  i-eport,  have  di-awn  up,  with  nnich  skill  and  force,  an 
outline  of  the  Reforms  needi-d,  and  have  enforced  them  with  argu* 
nientii  of  great  weight  and  cogency,  to  vvhit^h  the  legishilui'e  will  do 
\vell  to  givi^  bird,  when  next  convened  for  business,  if  indetnl  they 
have  not  already  done  so  at  their  last  scission. 


I 
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9.  Maryland, 
a.  House  or  RErtroK. 

Tliis  is  among  the  earliest  of  American  refoimatories,  and  baa 
}>een  for  many  years  under  the  mnnagement  of  one  of  our  ablest 
and  most  ilistinguished  refonnattJiy  ollicers,  Mr.  William  R,  Lincoln. 
The  success  attained  is^  with  partlonable  pride,  refeiTed  to  in  the 
following  citation  froia  the  report  of  the  Iward  of  managers : 

One  of  tlie  ttiost  fp'atifymg  incidents  of  tbe  past  year  biia  beeti  the  incrca»cd  num- 
ber of  formpr  inmates  who  bEve  visited  the  hoiifie,  ea[^K*cijilly  on  it»  lioliday  receplioni. 
Many  of  th(?se  liavtj  arrived  to  manliood  ;  «ome  me  married  ;  most  nre  more  or  loia 
l>rotitiibly  employed  ;  not  a  few  occupy  poiitions  of  trust ;  and  uU  »re  K^^ii^K  K^od 
evidence  ol'  the  iMting  mor&i  influence  of  th«  discipline  of  the  inititutlon* 
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The  following  extract  froiu  the  n^uuigei^'  ixi-port  offers  h  plejising 
pieturt*  of  the  iiuluslric:^  eaniiHl  ou,  and  of  the  ^(kkI  results,  l»oth 
tiuiUietal  iiud  mijml,  uecruiii^  therefixjiiu  Attention  is  asked  to  the 
conti'iist  between  the  sentiuieiits  expi-essed  in  this  document  and 
thoee  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Maine 
lefomiatory  on  the  same  subject : 

Tbe  Knnex^  LiibuUr  returns  of  the  superintendent,  among:  other  Interesting  statis* 
ticAl  itetiiaA  will  exhibit  in  detail  the  empluyment.  of  thi^  boys.  The  dcptiriniL-nt  uf 
kibor  is  on«  of  the  most  important  in  the  systematic  digoiplme  of  tht5  house.  The 
bojB  *re  our  cngiDetrs^  gajmiakora,  ikrmerftf  luUors,  baker*  and  sh^raukers.  Under 
pn>per  overseers,  they  make  their  own  clothing,  raise  their  own  vegetAbk<8,  and  do 
t^tr  owu  cooking  and  laundry  work.  In  all  this,  it  will  be  observed  how  much  three 
tioiidred  boys^  whose  average  age  is  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  year«,  are  able  to  accorn- 
|ittali  toward  the  making  of  the  institution  self-sustaining. 

But  beaidea  thia,  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty -five  boys  work  Ho- 
sier contract  at  various  manufactures,  and  thus  are  instructed  in  trades  by  which  they 
miy  more  readily  find  useful  eniyluyment  when  di^cliarged  from  our  care.  It  is  true  that 
but  few  remain  long  enough  with  uit  to  become  proficients;  still  the  great  object  of 
lluair  occupation  i*  lo  a  large  degi'ce  gained.  By  regular  labor  they  are  mainly  taught 
llial  with  industry  and  a  will  they  can  do  much,  of  themselves,  to  obtain  an  honest 
livcUbood^  and  tht.^  their  previous  habits  of  idleness,  truancy  lind  vagrancy,  which 
cOTjatttute  the  chief  causes  of  their  delinquencvt  are  broken  up. 


In  further  describing  the  oi>erations  of  the  inBtitutiou  for  the  past 
ywu*!  the  manjtgers  say  : 


» 


I 


The  moral  discipline  of  the  refuge  in  its  several  departments  remains  without 
change,  aa  exhibited  at  length  in  former  reports.  Although  si>ecifically  a  school  of 
rHbnn,  it  is  also  truly  an  educatioiml  institution,  in  which  the  physical  element  jnst 
referred  to  is  a  helpful  and  importfinl  mljunct.  The  day-schools  and  the  Sabbath 
I,  however^  must  more  confidently  be  depended  upon  lor  lasting  reformation 
bodily  restraint  or  the  discipline  of  the  work -shop,  how  invAlnabte  soever 
In  their  proper  place  theae  may  be.  The  religions  instruction  dispensed  in  the 
regnlar  Sabbath  servlees  of  the  clmpel,  a»  conducted  by  ministers  of  various  denom- 
inationSt  is  entirely  volnntarvj  «nd  under  no  other  restriction  than  thol  the  Bible 
irtth  ita  simple  preceptJt  shall  be  the  only  text-book  in  their  addresses  to  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  their  young  and  impreBsibl©  hearers. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  school  we  are  indebted  fiir  the  untiring  interest 
ibowo  in  their  chosen  work.  Coming  as  they  do  from  the  city  at  all  seasons  and  in 
lU  weather,  they  exhibit  a  truly  missionary  spirit  that  entitles  thetu  to  our  respect 
and  sincere  thanks. 

The  dfty-Bchools  maintain  their  place  in  the  special  regards  of  the  board  as  one  of 
the  motl  important  elements  in  the  scheme  of  juvenile  reform.  It  is  to  this  depart- 
ment we  look  with  moHt  solicitude  for  the  results  of  our  discipline,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  have  be<?n  rewarded^  in  return,  by  evidence  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  restr&ints  thrown  arotind  the  former  truant  and  the  enforced  occupation  of  the 
vagnni  mind^  ihrongh  the  stated  task  and  the  instructive  lesson,  during  the  two 
daS^  Mwions  of  the  several  schools. 
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b.  lIotrsE  or  KKruiiMATKK^j  ani>  In-struction  for  Colored  Childre)!. 

The  uiK'iiiiig  sciileui'4:'i:}  of  iljc  hoard  of  Tiiaimgcrs  will  explam  the 
iijiliiiie  and  liopefuliicjss  o(  ihh  new  outer [iriisH? : 

The  board  of  iimEiagers  of  tUe  "  Uousc  of  Eerornialtua  aad  InKtruction  for  Colored 
Children"  rcBijectfuUy  prtdtmt  their  flrnt  annuftl  report.      In  doing  so  it  ia   thfir 
special  grfttitlcation  that  thoy  can  congratuLile  you  and  llie  people  of  Hiiryl&iid  In  ^ 
goueral,  that  wc  have  an  inHtituion  tljut  will  couftT  thf  blessings  of  good  tndnlng  aui^ 
diiici])lini'  upon  ii  oksM  of  persons  hitherto  deprived  of  sucb  udviintjigefi. 


Tlie  doora  of  our  jiuls  and  pcuittmtiariejs  wwre  open  to  receive  them,  but  r  lioi 
wi«  not  oflered  in  miy  rcforoialory  institution  in  whirth  they  would  bo  fVce  from 


influence  of  bad  exftUJi>lu.  and,  under  the  guidance  of  tho*e  who  w<HiJd  eiiltivatc 
better  nature^  becoiut!  useftili  men  and  ciliy.eui.     We  hope  to  do  thrvi  gtjo^d  work; 
dhn!ni«h  the  nuinher  of  pri»on  innmteMt  iind  prove  that  we  have  renlly  a  lionw 
refomiation  and  hmtructton,  which  will  difl\i»e  \i»  h]e»»irtgji  throughout  onmtMte,  i^^^  ^ 
nnike   it  the  debtor,  however  liberal   nmy   be  its  conirtbtitions.      The  di«<Tipiin     __^ 
paternal.     Ttiert*  is  no  semblance  of  prinon  tife.     A  borne  is  provided  where  no  *»^ 
or   bars  eontine  th<?  inrantes  either  by  driy  or  night,   nnd  utter  a  few  weclu  ^i    1 
generally  hlutw  nt>  disposition   to  escape.     Then*  hpu  at  present  seventy-two  btij^*-." 
the  institution,  and  no  Ikoarding  school  h*is  n  more  contented  class  of  pnplts  ^ji^ 
tbo?kf  under  he  ciireuf  fien.  John  W.  Horn,  supeiiutendvut,  whose  mild  yet  tlriii  cfi,,^,- 
pline,  and  the  zeul  and  energy  with  which  he  disebarites  his  duties,  have  tecnrecl  (^ 
Rpprobtttiou  of  thti   board  and  won  the  contldeuco  and  afectlon  of  those  nnd^r  fiis 
eare. 

A  fcw  «enteiicei*  fmm  the  i-eport  of  General  Horn  nvQ  iidiled : 

As  sapcHntcndent  of  this  Inst  [tut  ton,  I  (iresent  this,  my  drat  report,  for  t1i«  yea 
ending  December  M»i,  IWS. 

As  yuu  are  jiwure,  the  bouse  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  iniritites  on  the  Islda; 
of  January,  1873— a  small  addition  having  been  mtidr  to  the  old  farm  niunsion  for  us* 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  sueli  boys  as  might  be  con^mitted  to  our  charge.     All  ore 
our  state  the  necessity  develoj>ed  itself  that  some  provision  should  be  made  mX  ono« 
fur  the  houseless,  honseiess,  vagrant^  incorrigible^  and  criminal  colored  chlldreti 
were  inmates  of  our  jails  and  station-houses,  and  paving  their  way  to  the  pcnltcniUr^ 
or  scaffold.     This  necessity  impelled  you  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  this  hou»««^  an  <f| 
with   limited  accominod.ttions  endeavor  to  siive  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ignomnf . 
eiTJng  children  of  a  common  Parent*     On  the  tourth  day  of  B*ebruary  our  flnrt  iwo 
biiys  were  received,  and  from  that  time  to  this  our  number  has  rapidly  augment**^, 
until  we  htive  now^  72  happy  and  contented  boys*     Many  of  them  came  to  tis  sal  If  q 
and  dtjected,  feeling  no  doubt  tbat  incarceration  and  punishment  were  to  be  llidr 
portion,  and  that  they  would  be  eonflned  by  bolts,  bars  and  dismal  walls,  and  cut  off 
IVom  communication  with  the  outside  world,  receiving  nothing  but  kicks  tad  eufl^ 
and  gloomy  looks  from  those  set  in  charge  over  them.     When  they  began  to  rcaliie, 
however y  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  that  no  walls  or  bars  restrain  their  Hberfy, 
Rud  that  no  unkind  woni  Is  ever  spoken  to  them  or  in  their  bearing,  their  despondent 
looks  soon  pass  away,  and  a  more  hopeful,  cheerful,  and  intelligent  aspect  is  perc«p. 
lit)le.     We  b^3nd  our  energies  towards  gaining  the  hoys'  love  and  respect   (a  otit  ?ery 
difRcnlt  task  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  patience).     This  accoinpllsbcdt 
we  think  ifie  work  of  retlinuation  fairly  begun.     AUbougli  we  have  not  been  engaged 
in  thi?^  wnrk  much  over  I*  n  months,  we  find  about  one-third  of  our  number  lu   en«ry 
way  worthy  of  trust.     They  may  be  found  every  day  during  the  week  at  work  in  «nia|] 
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iqttids  on  dlflTcrent  parts  of  this  large  farm,  under  the  siipendsioii  of  one  of  their  own 

Bttoiber  ;  and  not  in  one  single  instAnce  hi\a  our  confidence  been  betrnyed.     Should 

sttlBcient  buildings  be  erected  to  enable  us  properly  to  grade  our  boya  in  both  age  and 

condacty  those  not  yielding   to  the  restraining  and  bumani/Jng  Influences  thrown 

aronnd  Uiem  will  be  very  few.     After  an  experience  of  six  yearn  in  reformatory  labor^ 

J  max  confinced  ttmt  a  mild  yet  firm  discipline  tends  more  to  restrain  and  reclaim  the 

wmyward  than  any  harsh  or  severe  measures  that  can  be  resorted  to.*     Hence  we 

endearor  to  nile  by  kindness  and  moral  suasion,  appealing  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 

boys  and  all  that  is  noble  in  their  tiutures,  rejecting  whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to 

degrade  or  lower  the  boy  in  his  own  estimation,  and  teaching  all  that  when  punish* 

vaent  has  to  be  inOicted  upon  any^  it  i^i  done  mure  in  pain  than  In  anger. 

The  report  wjts  aecompimicd  by  a  letter  from  General  Honi^  from 
-which  thege  sentences  are  taken  : 

We  have  only  been  in  existence  one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  last  January^  and  in 
%b»t  time  all  our  buildings  had  to  be  erected.     While  the  work  was  going  on.  we 
fe««iTed  and  cared  for  all  boys  sent  to  us  in  the  old  Mansion  house,  to  which  we  had 
[  added  an  additional  room,  to  be  used  aa  a  donnitory.    At  this  time  we  have  a  main 
building  finished »  &0  feet  front  by  148   feet  deep,  contnlniug  the  supedntendeut's 
dwelling,  boys*  kitchen,  laundry ^  dining-mom,  public  and  private  offices j  reception 
and  linen  rooms,  sewing  room^  chapel,  etc..  the  whole  being  furnished  with  water  and 
las  Uiroughtiut.     We  have  also  one  fiimily  bnilding  finished,  intendttd   for  the  use  of 
Ufl^r  boys,  although  we  can  make  it  acronmiodate  seventy  quite  comfortably.     It  con- 
tains m  boys'  play  room,  fchooi-rmmi,  dormitories,  vegetable  and  fuel  cellar,  teachers' 
ntting-room.  two  chomlKTu,  and  an  invalid  room,  all  now  in  full  operation.     Our  boys  , 
At  this  time  are  divided  into  two  classes,  une-half  at  work  in  the  morning^  the  other 
batf  in  school,  and  t^tr^  vtn'sa  in  the  aflemoon,  sufficient  lime  being  given  for  amuse- 
ii  and  play.     All  the  branches  of  a  couimnn  school  education  will  be  Utuglit  tliem. 
liAve  a  farm  of  76<)  acres,  valued  at  ab<mt  $25,000,  the  gift  of  Enoch  Pratt,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore  city.     Our  buildings  have  cost  about  $54,000  exclusive  of  ftirniture. 
UTe  conduct  our  hou^^  on  the  principle  of  a  Large  family,  having  no  bolts,  bars,  or 
wails  to  reiitrain  theuit  and  yet  few  of  them  make  any  effort  to  leave  the  place.  We 
are  conTerting  our  land  into  a  froit  farm  as  rapidly  as  circumstao^s  will  permit,  and 
"me  hope  and  expect,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  to  make  our  institution  self-ana- 
^taiiung,  requiring  no  outside   aid.     Nearly  all  onr  boys  come  to  us  in  deplorable 
Ignorance,  only  about  one  in  ten  being  able  to  read  the  simplest  lesisons,  while  the 
^temt  m^ority  do  not  know  the  alphabet. 

10.  Masmchitseds. 

a.  Boston  House  op  Reformatio. v. 

was  the  second  iTformatory  institution  established  in  the 
United  Stiites,  haviiijLr  heeo  opent^d  iii  1^21,  two  yeiii^  suh.soqueiitly 
to  the  iiuiugiinition  of  tbr  hoKse  of  ixrfuge  at  New  York.  It  wiw 
originally  under  the  ehar^e  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  moht 
distinguished  among  our  American  mformatory  men,  who  was 
highly  eulogized  by  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,    in   their 


•rtro  of  tlieae  yeara  were  piujsed  at  the  head  of  the  Ifvryhuid  ttat«  priiODf  and  tbXa  IbaU- 
mooy  to  tlie  powf  r  of  kltidti<KMi  iB»  therefbre,  all  the  more  Tatoable. 
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I'i'port  to  tlie  Frciifh  govenimr^nl  on  ih*^  |u^iiitrutianrij  i>f  ibe  Uuitt^d 
StiiU^,  It  hixs  teen  vcu^v  iiincli  motlitiriJ  in  ite  eharai-t<.»r  siucc  then, 
atid  now  forms  one  of  a  group  of  inHtitiitions  uij*k*r  the  car©  aiul 
nituiageniont  of  the  Koard  of  DhtH."lors  for  Public  In^tituiiorLs  of  tlu? 
cily  of  Bojston,  In  thrir  report  lor  1873,  the  hxmvd  ^peak  m  the 
following  termg  of  this  institution  : 

SliQuld  the  nuiubor  of  adult  Inmatei  contlnoe  to  tticreAM)  In  the  flame  ratto^  which 
we  tijuy  rt'iisanably  supiiose.  tliure  will  be  a  demand  for  iho  reniovHl  of  Iho  hoii«e  of 
renM-iiifttiun  for  juvoiiile  offenders.     This  proj^'ct  ulw>  has  oiigagrd  I  he   RcHaiis  ci>o- 
iidi'riitioii  of  the  boiird  during  the  year.     There  are  at  presvut  thrcu  cluii*cftof  b*j>i^ 
committed  to  this  iii»titiitiou.     First,  truant*  from  acliool  and  xttjUlxirti   childivn 
moot  of  whom  have  ]>iiientii  or  guaidians  who  generally  provide  good  homcti  for  t\w%t 
children,  and  who  are  sentenced  for  terms  varying  from  aix  months  to  two  year* . 
accondf  Juvenile  vagabondtt,  who  either  have  no  home^  or  are  neglected  and  aliowi^«(f 
to  wander  about  the  fttreeta  exposed  to  tempt^ition^  and.  like  the  truants,  are  conitaittH 
for  A  comparatively  short  period ;  and,  third,  juveniJe  ofFendera  who  arc  oontlrmed  ia 
vicious  habits,  guilty  of  Uiefl and  various  cHmefi,  and  who  are  committed  ft»r  niiuority. 
The  portion  of  the  miiin  building  now  uiied  as  a  house  of  reformation   iidniita  uf  nu 
suitable  clasniflcation,  aii4  the  boyji  of  these  several  claanea  mu«it  necewarily  come  In 
contact  eiich  with  the  other.     The  beat  interests  of  these  boys  und  of  the  comniuuity 
•eem  to  demand  iin  Institution  separate  from  any  other,  where  they  can  he  properly 
el&isifled  and  graded,  and  this  subject,  as  well  aa  that  of  providing  a  proper  homo  for 
the  p<K>r»  i«  earnestly  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  city  cuunclL 

b,  Stat»  BsfOMic  Sciiooi.  ioa  Bora 

The  institution  at  Wosthorongh  is,  pfnlmpj?,  to  a  still  gifater  degree 
than  thi^  hou.sc3  of  irfurination  at  B<wt()H.  i'han;^i^d  tVoni    it**  original 
i'harafter  and  jnirpowe.     It  is  no  ItMigor,  in  the  Htricl  stmsv,  h  i^»forma- 
tory  for  young  hoys,  htit  a  prison  fin- young  men  ;  or  rather  it  pur- 
I  tnkes  of  the  chanu-ter  of  both,  whih^  the  union   i^  neither  suitahle 
nor  advautiureouH  to  eitiier,     Thii^  ehmige  hegan  .some  yeai's  agti,  amk. 
was  iioti(*tHl  hy  the  hoard  of  &5tate  charities  us  far  l>ack  m   1870.      lit 
tlieir  report  for  that  year  the  hoard  say :  "  The  sehemc?  does  not 
hnply  tlie  alhthtion  of  the  refomiatiories  as  plnees  of  eustody,  hut 
would  simply  ehange  tli<'ni  from  plaee*  of  eust4>dy  anil  eonHnemciit 
for  all,  to  places  of  eojifinement  for  the  incorrigible*"     Again,  the 
stime  repoit  remarks :  **  Under  the  present  nysteni  the  ineorrigihle 
cannot  1h?  ri^siit rained  and  eontiiicd  witliont  such  st*verity  of  di.Hcipliiir» 
m  is  not  only  um*le!^,  but  positively  harmful,  to  the  d<K'ile  and  tin; 
corrigible/'     The  board  of  trustees  thus  animadvert  uj^on  thi^ehango  : 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  which  the  charseter  <tf  tbe 

institution  has  been  gradually  changing;  by  which  it  is  losing  its  character  as*  reform 

fchool  for  boys,  and  becoming  a  place  of  eonflnement  for  ^rirnintil«.     This  change  of 

policy  ha*  iirought  younp  mt^n,  from  si^tteen  to  eighteen  ye:ir«  of  age,   many  of  Uiem 

JHmihur  with  crime  and  perfectly  reckless,  into  an  institution  deiiigned  for  boys  Ihioi 
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•eteii  to  tbiirt«eii  y«Ars  of  age,  and  into  baililingi  inherently  weak  in  their  construe- 
tioQ.  ilt-mdApted  in  their  uiiiKiintments,  and  ioiutficient  in  their  capacity.     It  brought 
Ihem  into  so  institution  with  which  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  8ixty -three  acres  is 
connected^  but  the  fanning  operations  cannot  be  brought  within  its  wmltji ;  and  unfbr- 
tnnately  the  character  of  the  inmateji  is  such  that  they  cannot,  with  safbty,  be  taken 
upon  the  farm.     They  were  brought  to  an  institution  whure  the  public  demanded 
tilat  the  dii^ipline  ^hoviid  be  parental,  even  though  the  conduct  was  not  filial,  and 
vbere  even  solitary  conduement  must  of  neeeatity  be  coupled  with  more  or  less  asso- 
ciates. 

We  have  protested,  respectfully  hni  flrmlyf  against  this  departure  from  the  original 
design  of  this  institution,  and  from  the  purpose  of  the ''  eminent  citizen  "  who  **  oflTered 
m  Diuntficent  «um  to  aid  ''  the  enteiprise.     We  have  claimed,  and  facts  have abunduntly 
Jttslifled  the  claim,  that  the  buildings  were  not  strong  enough  for  the  [lersons  now  sent 
to  Ibem  ;  but  we  have  most  of  all  deplored  the  introduction  of  this  new  element  on 
Aceonnt  of  the  insarmountable  obstacles  it  presents  to  the  improvement  and  reformji- 
^oa  of  the  better  class,  and  because  Its  power  to  pull  down  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
4>llicer!$  to  b^iild  up.     ••••••• 

Sittjiiied  as  we  are,  we  cannot  apply  the  principle  of  sequestration  recommended, 
nor  can  we  avail  ourselves  of  its  benefits.  Instead  of  surrounding  the  *'  nnsonnd  by 
tiae  aonnd/^  we  are  obliged  to  surround  the  comparatively  sound  by  the  nnsonnd  ; 
instead  of  reforming  the  vicious  by  the  inlluencc  of  the  virtuous  we  mast  keep  the 
comparatively  virtuous  tinder  the  influence  of  the  vicious,  and  the  elibct  is  deplorable. 
Fearing  this  at  first,  we  objected  to  the  recej>tion  of  this  worse  class  of  boys.  Know- 
ing it  noWj  we  urge  their  removal.  But  if  this  cannot  be,  if  it  b  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Slate  to  keep  in  this  institution  the  ohiaa  uf  boys  now  here,  then  we  must  urge 
luch  a  re-.'in'Hngement  of  the  building!^,  and  such  additions  to  them  as  will  enable  ui 
lo  keep  the  more  vicious  separate  flrom  the  iesa  vicious,  and  to  adapt  the  discipline, 
tJ^  instruction  and  the  labor  to  their  condition  and  character. 

The  institution  hii^  chang^  its heud  duiiiig  the  year  uuder  review. 
The  trustees  speiik  thus  both  of  the  out-going  and  iu-coniiiig 
incumljeuts : 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  who  for  five  years  had  filled  respectively  the  offices  of  super- 
intendent and  matron,  resigned  their  position  in  May,  and  in  a  few  weeks  left  the 
institution.     Their  administration  was  characterized  by  great  faithfulness  to  duty, 
mbttiidant  eflVirts  for  the  beat  good  of  the  boys,  constant  care  for  their  health*  and  a 
Tigid  economy.     The  farm,  under   Mr.  Evans*  management,  was  Improved  both  in 
appearance  and  productiveness.     They  left  the  institution,  after  years  of  faithfUl 
•erHce,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  trustees  and  the  good-will  of  the  inmates.    Their 
places  arc  supplied  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.   A.  G.  Shepherd,  and  the  trial  of  a  fbw 
months  indicates  that  they  are  well  supplied. 

c*  Stats  IxDrsTRiAL  ScHoot  ron  Givs, 
Mn  Aines  is  one  of  our  be^t  refoiTnutorj^  super intcndetits,  and  of 
cotifBe  has  one  of  our  hest  rcfuntuitory  institotions.     His  reports  are 
always  tei-se  and  pointed.     We  make  room  for  a  few  extracts  from 
that  for  1873 : 


The  inquiry  uatnrally  arises,  what  has  been  the  condition  and  what  the  progress  of 
those  imder  our  care  for  the  past  year  ? 
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Pkyslcalli/j  the  famllieB  bftvo  been  highly  fiivored  with  general  hestih.  Only  on*^ 
d(!kAtli  htts  occurred.  The  conditionn  of  geijRral  health  iiro  well  sectircHl  hy  Iht  purity 
of  our  iilmo8| there,  the  healthful  diet,  the  abiindaul  recrtmtion  uiid  uleep,  and  fbeedunt 
froui  uuht-'rilthy  t'xoitemetits. 

ludtiJitrUillyt  uuv  girls  have  made  progress  in  those  art*  wliicli  m'ts  above  all  price 
in  vjilno  to  the  coinlWt^  order  and  happine&a  of  ail  homes,  utid  ure  o^iKsciftUy  need- 
Hit  fill*  their  uwn  peisoiial  support  and  usofulneHa  iu  the  funiilieM  thi?y  muy  soon  eoler^ 
oji  well  im  mi  essential  prepiiration  lur  the  lioiQej)  thut  niiiy  yet  becmtie  their  owtu 

We  Imve  knitted,  besides  the  ntockings  of  our  own  wear,  one  hundred  »nd  inveii^ 
teen  doKcn  paim  for  »iile,  nnd  tilty-two  doft^n  paint  for  the  boya  at  Wettbomtigh. 

There  hiive  iilao  been  ninde  Ufmn  the  sewing-machine  nine  hundrod  a^nd  t«u  nigbi 
robcN  and  three  hundrt^d  und  fifty -one  ladies'  (^kirta. 

But  the  chief  labor,  as  heretofore,  hua  been  the  careful^  aystcmatic  prutitlee  of  I 
ditlerent  dejnirtineTilA  of  household  work,  alternuting  fVani  the  Hewing:  rtH)tn  to  I 
laundry,  Idiclieu  an<l  fharnber-wurk,  as  ago  iind  »tieiigtli  have  indicjited  their  flln«a 

Meutallt^,  the  girls  luive  nmde  decided  progress,  with  wry  few  exceptions.     S«vq 
lutve  b**en  sent  to  us  of  a  very  low  gritde  of  intelk-cl  itnd  with  HcanTuly  any  prevk  ^^ 
instruction  in  hchw>L     Hence  their  progreKs  him  bi^en  alow  ;  but  the  minority  Iw^ , 
taiide  uveruge  iniprovement^  perhaps,  with  girlf)  of  their  age  and  advuntagea. 

Not  alone  have  they  bt^en  profited  by  the  knowledge  derived  from  their  toxt*btw-,j[ 
but  alao  by  the  genend  instruction  imparted  by  lutolligent  teiichers,  by  the  habit  ^^-^^| 
application  of  m\nd,  and  by  the  discipline  of  the  school -room  ;  tbe«?  eonatituto  ^^^i 
esaenthil  part  of  our  training  to  elevate  them  above  the  a8CH>ei»tion«  of  their  fbfta 
life,  and  (hey  largely  eontribule  to  nn«ke  theui  worthy  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Ameij  then  goi^  on  to  the  **  momifi/"  which    ho   r\g]ii\^^^^y 
fegordBas  crowning  all  the  rent.     He  reniiiiks  ; 

Not  houaea  of  order  and  neatnosa,  not  schools  with  all  needful  booka  and  roomn 
not  aU  Eipi^liutices  for  labor,  not  simply  detention  und  labor  liere  for  a  acaaon,  are  tb^  ^ 
objects  In  vjew»  but  the  rffortnatktfi  of  girls  in  the  commonwealth  needing  reforma-  - 
tion.  Not  any  outward  reform  while  here,  observunt  of  rule,  of  work  nnd  of  study  ^ 
only  the  more  t|inckly,  after  they  leave  ^  to  return  to  former  ctuirnes  of  life;  but  ^ 
reform  in  pur|>ose,  in  plan,  in  desire,  in  choice^  and  in  conduct ,  having  a  apirit  i^K 
sympathy  with  whatever  thingi*  are  honeat,  pure  and  of  gowl  report. 

Thi»  is  the  ideal  we  have  mi  before  ua,  and  we  have  been  cheered  in  our  eflbrta  h^T 
the  growing  interest  manifested,  the  marked  advance  in  knowledge,  the  iticreaaed 
facility  in  workr  the  apparent  spirit  of  penitence,  and  the  manifest  change  of  condoct, 
on  the  part  of  aotne  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  girls ;  of  some  who  had  beea 
most  vicious  and  hardened,   as  well  as  the  more  quiet   and   obedient.      We   bare 
learned  to  despair  of  none  ;  and  wo  are  encouraged  by  the  purpose  of  m^Lny  to  ootttinott 
in  ways  of  well-doing, 

IL  Mivhigan, 

Mr,  Johnson,   8n|>erintenclent  of  tho   State   Reform    Seliool    (if 

Michiiriiti,  gave  a  full  mid  highly  intx^ivstiiig  Jiecount  of  thut  institu- 

tion  to  the  CojigresH,  which  will  he  fomiil  on  pages  111  and  112  <if 

these  Tranj!>iu:tioii8,  and  to  whichi  therefore,  reft?reiice  is  here  made. 


12,  Minnesota. 
The  State  Reform  St*hool  of  llimiesoiu  for  1>ov«  and  girls  ig  one 
of  the  yomiger  of  the  sisterhood,  but  is  among  the  fidreet  aiid  most 
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/li^AltlifuL  It  has  Ixx'ii  ill  cxisteuce  six  yeaiB,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
c^M«stt  udvimlage  of  having  hud  Init  otio  supcniuti^iiflent,  m  most  ex- 
(*4:»llcat  one  tcxi,  hi  the  }ic'iM>n  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  RiheUlsifler.  A  few 
g^^^traeU  will  l»e  taken  frtan  hm  repoit^  buhmilted  to  tlic  governor 
j^»^d  legi8httUR^  in  the  joint  name  of  himself  and  the  boanl  of  man- 
j^^^^'t^  IIi^  thus  speaks  of  the  encouragement  they  have  hwl  in  their 
^^^ork,  and  \U  8ourcei§ : 

Tlic  pttst  jear  has  been  one  of  grent  encouragement  in  our  work.  The  good  deport- 
^^^.Ctti  uf  the  iiimiites  ;  their  ready  obedientre  to  tla-  requirenients  of  the  institution  ; 
^'ftsdj- |>riigrL'^  in  leunihig  and  their  succesa  in  overcoming  biibita  ^nd  pntclices  that 

•^■r^rv  tlie  cause  of  their  coiumituient,  we  take  as  most  fiivomble  uuguriea  of  their 

^^jitore  good  chjuracter. 

A£r,  Riheldaffer  draws  tip  a  terrible  indietment  agahiHt  interaper- 
fince,  09  the  evil  genins  that  sentk  an  immense  prr*poition  of  these 
iinliappy  children  to  the  tx^bniiatoiy.  He  tells  of  thrts?  families, 
fi'om  eiurh  of  which  three  miia  were  sent  there  by  the  drunkenness 
«>i"  their  paivnts,  and  of  six  othei's,  from  which  two  each,  in  like 
im^nner,  Inx-ame  inmates,  from  the  Siime  cause.  After  statins:  these 
fti.c?t8.  he  adds : 


Tearfhl  jib  is  this  list,  it  by  no  mejins  exhaustn  the  subject.     We  have  oi^ly  named 
t.lio«e  case^  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  same  fkmtly  are  here  because  of  tntemper- 
^Ticc  on  the  part  of  their  parenta.      Cf>u1d  we  examine  Into  the  history  of  each 
itkdi^dUiil  inmate,  who  is  now.  or  has  been  in  the  iustitution,  we  would  discover  many 
aiaorp  whose  young  lives  are  clouded  by  the   intemperate  habits  of  their  parents.     If 
*>iis  nne  source  of  crime  could  be  cut  ul!,  it  wouid  soon  greatly  diminish  the  number 
cH*  ctifoinal  youths  and  adults,  who  are  now  supporti^d  in  the  |>enal  and  humane  in^ti tu- 
itions of  the  commonwealth.     But  so  long  as  these  llood-gatea  of  miserj-  and  crime 
«are  kepi  open,  and  poor  helpless  innocence  must,  from  its  connection  with  debauched 
^jarents.  drink  uf  these  waters  of  death,  we  may  rejoice  that  it  i»  in  the  heart  of  the 
^people  of  the  state  to  provide  a  refuge  and  the  means  of  education  and  reformation 
4br  Ibcfte  unfortunate  children. 

Of  industrial  occupations  the  following  statement  is  made  : 

We  cultivate  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  school,  most  of  it  in  garden  and  such 
other  crops  as  require  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  pulling  up  of  weeds,  which  make 
work  for  «mall  boys. 

Most  of  the  older  boys  are  employed  tn  the  shops  where  they  are  learning  trades ^ 
Ijy  means  of  which  we  trust  Ihey  will  be  able  to  sup|>ort  themselves  hereafter. 

In  the  shoe-shop  we  have  employed  a  less  number  of  boys  than  during  the  pro- 
cedlng  year,  and  iu  consequence  have  mnnufflctured  but  little  beyond  what  waa 
reqautKi  for  the  inmates  and  ftir  customere  in  the  neighborhood. 

to  the  Un-sbop  ten  boys  have  been  worked  during  the  year,  and  they  have  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  In  order  to  make  sale  of 
our  ntanuf^ctured  tin  ware^  we  found  it  nece.*sary  to  send  out  a  tin  wag*^  to  peddle 
It  off.    Tbis  ha5  been  so  Gir  snccessful  as  to  dispose  of  most  of  what  has  been  manu- 
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fkotured  lu  the  shop.  Besides  this  we  mftke  occiLaiouiil  sulea  to  dealers  in  iLe  citj. 
This  »hop  baa  ddpu  fdl  th«  work  Ibr  the  ii^  of  the  inatlluiioa,  aod  the  Itn  work  upon 
the  new  buildinga. 

After  speaking  of  the  gencml  **  spirit  of  the  iiiinntes,"  and  of  cer- 
tmn  eiLstoiiiary  reereatioiis  and  pletisiiivs  granted  on  public  holiday^ 
Mr.  1{.  gives  the  foliowing  iK.roinit  of  a  ntjvol  graliticatino,  never- _, 
Ijcfore,  it  in  believed,  aeeordud  to  tht.^  iiiinutoij  <jf  i^utdi  an  iritititutiou 

In  addition  to  the  rorogomg  pnvilefCi  and  |ibcrtie».  wc  hiwv.  ihiriiig  the  jiresf 
aiitomo,  given  thu  hoys  a  atil!  greater  and  more  enjoynblf  |>rivilugc.     Dtiring  tht' cn^ 
part  of  Sopt^mbcTj  provided  with  tents,  blankets^  caitqi  cHpiipmoriis  nnd  provbio   ^ 
wo  marohud  to  a  |:iko  »vven  niilua  fVom  thf?  school,  and  held  ihn  ^'  Fknl  State  Heft^, 
School  Encanipnient^'  for  iho  space  of  tliroe  days.      It  wtt»  an  entire  sucot^as,  ^^  '  '*• 
never  were  boys  more  delighted.     While  thin  experiment  imposed  a  good  deal  of  cx.^ 
upon  us  and  caused  aorno  anitioty,  wo  were  amply  repaid  by  the  fgimi  cotsduct  of  ^* 
boys.    Tht;  time  was  spent  in  boating,  ttNhing,  and  engaging  in  various  athletic  tj»of  ^*  m 
on  the  ban k;^  of  the  lake.      On  the  third  day  all  returned  home  in  good  order^  'Mcik'dfl 
nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  ei\joymeut  of  the  occaaiou.     Tlii»  encaniptoent  h^d        ^ 
good  effect  npon  the  KchooL     The  time  and  attentmn  gh^cn  to  it  were  wcU  beatowec^^  i 
and  the  experiment  ahould  be  made  &  precedent  to  be  followed  annuallf  •  ^ 

Of  the  i-estilts  of  the  gtinorul  work  Mr,  Riheldatrer  speaks  in  thcfe,-=^ 
teriiia :  ^ 

We  point  to  our  boys  who  have  been  sent  out  into  the  world  with  our  eonfldenc^^. — ^* 
and  recommendation^  and  ask  to  bts  jtidged  hp  ihein.  Tliu  discharged  now  reai  '"h 
over  ICM),  and  of  most  of  them  we  are  informed  of  the  standing  and  character.  The-*— =/ 
are  at  work  in  stores,  in  shops,  on  farms,  on  railroads,  in  pinoriep,  in  miUa,  etc 
ete.  Thqf  are  €U>ing  wtJL  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  bulng  honorably  fU:r^ . 
loughed,  who  has  been  arrestoil  for  criniw.  We  hear  on  all  hands,  and  from  the  mo 
trustworthy  aourcca,  of  tJie  good  conduct  of  theh©  boys. 

Of  the  Iloust*  of  Refuge  at  St.  Louis  no  report  hm  been  publishecf 
for  1873.  There  ha*  bi-en  a  ehange  of  nibniiiL'it ration  during  tlic 
year,  Mr.  Glcii^on  having  Ix^en  rephu-ed  a**  8nperintendent  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Shatter,  In  place  of  a  report,  I  have  a  letter  from  Miv  S.  in 
which  he  savH : 


Our  location  is  favorable  for  good  health.  Wo  have  fed  and  clotiied  our  inmates 
wdl,  and  havr  ullowod  tliem  msiny  privileges  ;  in  fact,  we  have  treated  them  as  ehll- 
droii  in  a  well-ordered  privatt*  fumily  are  treated.  We  believed  that  audi  treatment 
wcmld  imareii  reform,  and  the  restiH  has  vcrifted  it.  One  of  our  officers  tak<»«  out 
every  week  to  church  about  50  or  70  of  the  boys,  and  when  the  wcatiier  is  pleasant, 
all  the  boys  gt>  out  to  a  park  two  milea  distant,  accom|iniied  by  three  or  four  offlcers 
of  the  in»*liinlion,  The  behavior  has  always  been  good  on  these  occasions,  and  tlw 
effect  on  cfa^  inmates  wholesome. 
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14.  iV^eir  Hampshu-e. 

Tlio  Stnt€  Ri^fi>iin  Seli(Jt»l   of  Xow  Hiiiiipsliii-e  is  evidently  in  a 

nd  and  honltliy  conditinii,  and  Hi)|R^io'i?  ti>  be  doing  itii  appropriate 

ork  thoroughly  iukI  t»fti*ctive!y.     The  superintendent  Mr.  Etlward 

n*rham,  U  *'  the  right  itiuii  in  the  right  phiee  ;  '*  his  lissistunts  an% 

u  tht' main,  f;apahle  and  effitient :  the  triHtec\s  are  watchful   and 

■^i^iduous  :  the  attention  of  the  ehildix^n  to  their  studies  and  their 

progi'ess  therein  luive  lxH»n  satisfactory,  and  thi^ir  niorul  iinpmvement 

ern'ouniging  :   the   atsli    prodnet  of  their    hidustry    liust   }^?ar   Wii8 

dotililo  what   it  had   hetMi  the  year  bt'fore,  and   qnadrnple  that  of 

*  any  preceding  ye^ir  j  the  di?>c*ipline  is  mild  bnt  effective  ;  no  death 

L'w  oevuriTd  in  the  institution  for  more  than  fonr  yeai's ;  and  wliilc, 

in  r<^(iect  of  tViod,  elothing,  et-e,,  ni*thing  hi\s  been  wanting  to  the 

conifott  of  the   inmate.s,   an  exemphiry  eeontmiy   ha.s  marked  the 

fitutacial  admiuiiitratitni.     Upon  the  whole,  the  state  may  he  safely 

congi-atulat-ed  on  the  .sulxstantial  sueet^  of  the  i-eformatoiy  work 

ne  111  its  name  and  by  it^  authority. 


15.  New  Jefviey, 

a.  State  Reforii  School  fou  Bots. 

The  general  condition  of  thij*  institution  may  lie  learned  from  the 
following  extract  tiiken  from  tlie  report  of  the  trustees  : 

T!»c  ichool  Kiw  gradually  increasod,  and  now  numbers  one  hnndrud  and  sixty  boys. 
It  Ims  nvonvgcd  forty- nine  mort*  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  instiUition  is 
in  AS  satisfactory  ti  condition  a»  it  bus  ut  any  time  been  since  its  establishment.  The 
discipline  in  readily  submitted  to  by  the  boys,  instances  of  insubordination  rarely  occur- 
ing.  Commendable  progress  has  been  ninde  in  their  studies  by  niost  of  thenij  rind  a 
Urge  amount  of  labor  in  its  vart<>us  de[iiirtiu«nts  hits  beeo  effected.  We  can  not  but 
b«tieve  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  instruction  received  here  will  be  mttnifested 
in  the  Atture  lives  of  many  of  the  puplb. 

The  following  views,  put  forth  l>y  the  tnistecs  on  the  subject  of 
religious  teaching,  are  liijeral  and  just : 

Aa  religion  is  the  recognised  foundation  of  morality  and  of  intelligent  obedience  to 
W,  the  simple  curdinal  truths  of  the  gospel ^  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
ented  to  the  boy«  in  a  manner  to  which  few  citiKens  would  take  any  exception. 
Il  might  be  desirable  to  some  parents  to  have  their  children  specially  instnicted, 
daring  the  brief  period  tbiiy  are  to  remain  with  us,  in  their  own  religious  tenets,  but 
on  •  careftil  consideration  of  the  w!iole  subject  wo  think  the  practice  we  from  the  first 
adopted  truly  catholic,  and  best  calculated  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  institotioa 
and  its  permanent  welfare.  We  also  think  that  a  father  or  guardian  who  so  grosslj 
neglects  the  care  and  training  of  his  boy  that  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is 
obliged  lo  send  him,  for  his  misdemeanors,  to  the  reform  school,  as  a  ward  of  the  fftttl^ 
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fttid  at  its  expense,  in  not  entitled  t©  direct  the  future  education  of  the  child.  Tft 
tlie  ntOigious  convict  ion  a  of  the  iminbloBt  citizen  ougiit  to  Im  stcdujtuiftiy  respected, 
and  tliu  truftteen,  act  In  j^  on  l:>ohrtif  of  tiie  state,  a«  {^yardians  of  tlieso  its  chUdrvOi 
would  deem  it  wrong  to  uae  their  poflitwn  for  the  purpose  of  unsettiing  ihe  fnith  of 
any  of  tlieir  pnpils»  or  of  advancing  the  iniercHt  of  any  iM?ct.  Wr  hAV*;  never  mude 
the  denominntional  biaa  of  nny  of  our  inmuteB  the  subject  of  inquiry^  mid  we  desire 
the  entire  exclnsi«in  of  evrry thing  that  can  properly  be  regarded  a«  M?ctariaii,  We 
are  always  glaid  wlieti  prudent^  rcligmun  personJi  of  any  deiiorainatioD  feel  it  in  their 
heiirt«  to  cmnc  aTtd  uid  thi*  oflicers  in  tiieir  arduoti*  work  l>y  impressing  up<jn  our 
l>oys  tlio  duty  jind  th«:*  l>eniity  of  gtidlmesB,  **  which  hue  the  promise  of  the  lUb  thAt 
now  in  i^ud  of  tliat  whicdi  \»  to  come/^ 


Tim 


h.    StATJS  iKnOMTMlAL  SOHOOL  FOR  GlRL^. 

ii?funnjit«)ry,    at   ihti    ditto   of  thti  reixirt 


had  iM.'eii  in  <n>rnition  only  two  years. 
SiH:Mi  from 
trustees : 


tLc  following  sentences  cited  fiom 


Nov,    h,    1873, 
It*  ttctiiai  stntiis  will  be 
ttie   rt*poil  of  the 


The  trustees  of  the  state  industrial  acho4>l  for  girls  respectfully  report  that   the     . 
Bchool  liiis  been  contintied  during  the  past  year  at  the  rented  property  at  Pint;  Grov«,    I 
which  has  in  most  respects  btnfn  very  Siitisfiictory  as  a  temporary  location.     As  stated 
in  our  lABt  report,  iht^  trusteua   were  then   inqiiiri ug  for  a  smuU   tract  on  which  to 
establish  the  institntion  permanently »     During  the  winter  a  fiirm  of  eighty  acres  in 
the  township  of  Ewing,   lying  about  one  and  a  half  miles  northwest  from  the  statoit- 
Ihjum,  was.  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control,  porchaacd  for  $12,000.     Il  \m  I 
«ec1tided  tVoin  the  ordinary  course  of  travel,  and  yet  so  near  Trenton  as  to  be  readily*  1 
Accessible.     The  location  is  headthful,  the  soil  naturally  fertile,  and  a  Ane  sptiiif  Ot) 
one  side  of  the  fiirm  wnll  snppiy  the  school  with  abundance  of  |jure  water. 

It  has  at  times  been  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  the  school  has  not  more  rapidly 
filled  up  ;  but  the  result  in  the  fonnatlon  of  more  correct  habits  by  the  girls >  and  tho 
establishment  of  u  kind  of  ]inbJic  sentiment  among  them  in  favor  of  goml  order  and 
and  monilily,  reconciles  as  to  the  longer  contiunafice  of  a  small  number.  New 
comers,  arriving  singly,  generally  yield  with  little  resistance  to  the  necessary  disci- 
plinc  of  the  school,  when  they  s*»e  all  the  other  pupils  cheerfully  submitting  to  It. 
Evil  langna^e,  to  which  some  have  been  s^idly  accustomed.  »4>on  ceases  to  be  h«»4ifd, 
and  cleanliness  t^ikes  the  phtce  of  filthy  or  untidy  Imbits.  Modest  demeanor  and  an 
observance  of  the  known  wishes  of  the  matron  folloWj  and  gradually  the  whole  current 
of  thought  and  purpose  become  upiyaitntlif  changed.  Disobedience  is  a  thing  almost 
nnkoown*  The  rnles  of  the  institution  are  probably  as  well  obsen'cd  as  in  any  board- 
ing schc»o|, 

Fn  the  ordinAry  routine  of  dnily  life  nt  the  school,  most  of  the  pirls  are  enif>loyefi  al 
needle-work  during  the  morning,  whilst  one  of  their  number  frequently  reads  some 
intetipsting  work  aloud.  Kight  or  ten  ure  engaiged  at  the  same  time  in  the  tritehen 
^nd  laundry,  and  in  the  general  care  of  the  house.  Those  engaged  in  these  servieea 
arc  retTirned  to  the  8<'wing-ro<im  at  ii  speeifled  time,  and  others  take  thrlr  places. 
Thus  liy  turns  all  receive  Instruction  fYoni  the  housekeepers  and  assistant  matron  in 
the  various  details  of  domestic  lififi.  and  though  at  first  unskilful^  fhey  work  with 
nlacrity  and  soon  learn  to  t>erform  their  dnties  well.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  ptsptU 
are  eollect&d  in  the  school -room,  and  their  progress  under  the  literary  instnietioii  <*f 
the  teacher  is  in  mnny  instances  markerl. 

The  antert'dents  of  ihepe  girls  htivi*  )»een  8td.  tTtterly  neglect^  or  reared  In 
B4|iiaHd  poverty,  in  some  cases  oven  truined  to  evil  by  those  who  should  have  tai^ght 
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were  broiigbt  to  us,  under  the  operation  of  linw,  in  »  conditioti 
which  WM  truly  deplorable.  Bot  through  the  beneflccoce  of  Ihe 
«*»t«  And  the  self-denying  labors  of  the  mutron  and  other  officers  a  wonderful  changu 
*»••  been  effected^  and  we  have  renson  to  believe  that  their  future  lives  will  coni- 
pftQMte  fbr  the  eDorts  which  have  been  bestowed  U|M>n  them.  Several  who  arc  placed 
•*  tuitable  hornet  in  the  country  have  so  conducted  themselves  aa  Ig  win  the 
i|>ptx>Tal  of  their  new  care- takers. 

lt>.  yew  York, 
a,  Nbw  Youk  HotsK  or  Rbpuok, 

This  ia  the  mother  of  all  jiivenik  refoniiatoiy  institutions  in  this 
roinitry,  lunl,  I  think,  thnMii^lifnit  the  world     What  u  luilile  pro 
opf?iiy  she  can  TK>iLst  !   Her  tlaughti'i's  aiv  rounted  hy  hinidieds/jiliiMVi*! 
Il^y  thousands.     Yot  .nhp  luis  .Hcnrc^lj  rejit-hed  her  fiftieth  year,  and  her 
t»^?alth  anul  stiTngth  and  power  of  Ui^efolnci^  are  fiilly  equal  to  what 

Caey  have  heeu  at  any  period  of  her  past  hii^tory. 
The  fdllowin^j  iwiragraplis  frt)ni  the  re[)tal  of  the  ahle  and  experi* 
iiceJ  ©uperiiitendent,  Mr*  Ismel  C.  Jom*s,  will  8how  the  present  con- 
^^^ilion  and  wnrkiiig  of  the  retnije,  at   the  same  time  that  they  g*rve 
"^^Js  his  matured  views  on  i^evenil  iin|x»rtant  queijtJtuLs  eormected  with 
^S[>ejiitrntiury  and  reformatur}'  work,: 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  Only  two  deaths  among  the  inmates  have 
ocrurred  during  the  year. 

The  schools  and  the  Sunday  s^lmols  and  chapel  services  have  had  no  interruptions. 

The  fenmte  department,  under  the  iiu mediate  supervision  of  Mias  O'Bryan  and  the 
corpe  of  matrons  and  teachers^  has  producetl  satisfactory  results, 

Several  boys,  beyond  the  legjil  age,  were  sent,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  refuse  them 
JiduiUtance*  fearing  their  bad  influence  among  the  boys  logitimntely  here.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  there  is  no  place  short  of  the  pen  i  ten  liar}''  for  such  cases.  Many  of 
these  young  men,  under  judicious  reformatory  InfluenceR,  would  become  good  men. 
Lei  tbem  be  taught  a  tradi\  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cjirn  sometliing  for  themselves 
tc^hftve  when  they  go  from  the  prison^  and  thus  phicc  in  their  hunda  Ihe  means  and  a 
ttiolire  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  fewer  will  be  found  returning  to  the  criminal 
rmnks.  The  present  penitentiary  system  is  defective  in  not  having  this  provision* 
Several  young  men  have  applied  to  me  during  the  ye^ir  to  aid  them  to  get  work,  who 
bad  very  recently  come  from  prison,  having  been  turned  fVom  its  doors  destitute  of 
I  to  supply  their  presising  wants.  In  mich  ca.HCK,  their  exit  from  prison  would 
L  to  be  the  hardest  part  *if  their  prison  experience, 

I  am  natisfled  that  a  large  class  of  these  committed  to  the  refuge  can  neither  be 
given  up  to  their  friends  nor  indentured  in  the  country,  with  the  ho|}e  of  either  method 
^ren  satisfactory  results.  If  let  go  to  their  friends,  they  verj--  lilcely  fall  into  their  i»ld 
iiftociations,  and  their  condition  is  made  worse.  If  sent  to  the  conntry,  very  few  teel 
content  to  remaiu  ;  and  if  they  do,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have  a  chance. 
M J  ex|kenence  is  that  they  serve  their  time  under  many  discouragements  and  for  very 
HnaU  rvmaJieTatioD. 

A  longer  detention  in  the  house,  a  more  thorough  education,  and  a  knowledge  and 
•kill  of  some  trade  or  business  iniimrted  to  them,  by  which  they  can  earn  a  living 
when  they  leave  the  institution,  would  be  better  for  the  boy,  and  result  In  lessexpCDso 
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to  the  RtAte.  It  is  only  by  the  uppHcnlion  of  rcntrninttt  with  kitidnMi,.  }if  m  pOPV 
they  cannot  re^Ut,  tliat  their  rc!8tleA«  iiiiiirU  cao  be  controlled  long  cnongb  to  COgi^ 
them  in  tlisit  oecujintton  whicli  will  he»t  fit  them  for  future  useHiltietia. 

The  introduction  of  &  Renter  number  of  trudeit  into  the  houne  is  very  <JeiLnih(«. 
So  many  leurnbg  one  bninch  of  buRineBs,  even  if  they  iire  nil  equally  aduptcd  to  it, 
i»  very  undesirjible,  its  tenduney  being  to  hijnre  that  jmrtlcular  branoli  in  th«  loculity , 
nnd  lu  UKike  it  nioru  ditlicult  for  cifl  to  obtain  employmont. 

Thi!  gardens,  as  lujretoforc*  h»ive  been  9iicce»!iflitly  cultivated;  and  they  hATe  yield**^^^^^ 
ft  good  supjily  of  VL'ifetiiblcH  for  the  in»titution»  ** 

New  dinlTig-rooro  furojtnre  htis  been  obtained  in  both  departments.     The  tablei  ar-^^^.^^ 
made  to  accumniodiite  twelve  ench,  five  on  either  side^  iind   i>ne  at  each   end.      Nea 
wooden  chairs  have  taken  the  placefl  of  the  old  ato«jlH,  and  new  dishes  and  other  tab*^ 
furaiiure  have  t>eoti  ndded.     The  dining-hnlls  now  present  a  very  i£/t{>ri8on-likc  apptfn 
aiicc. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  tbe  year  we  find  much  encouragement  in  the  work  ttcco^^ 
pllahi'd.     There  has  been  little  to  mar  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  in«tituti^^ 
The  leveral  depiirtmentu  have  worked  together  hurmoniously  and  prrrsperously,     E^  ^ 
dencea  of  tbe  fjivorable  reanlts  of  patient,  persevering  labnr  with  these  «nfortnt%^ 
and  habitually  depraved  youths  of  our  city  wnd  state  have  multiplied  with  the  y^^^ 
and  tbe  present  year  furnijiheH  no  exceptitjo  to  former  experience.     The  rcporta  Goc 
ing  fnuu  inastern  of  children  wlio  were  indentured^  have  been   very  satlhractory  ;  ^f 
tbe  appearance  of  many  who  have  catle^l  from  time  to  time  improsses  ubi  favopjt, 
as  regardit  their  well-dolng. 


f- 


The  following  passage  from  the  i-t^port  of  the  cliaplain,  Rev.  Gor^^"^^' 
H.  Smyth,  m  Jiu  ititemsiiiig  statement  of  the  work  done  by  him  Ik:  ^^^ 

ailditioii  to  his  onliimiy  pii;stoiiil  label's  !  ^m 

The  chnplftin  regularly  vl'iits  the  flchofils  every  week,  1*^^  the  IcaeherH  in  tb<5  Sab-*^^^' 
bath-.sebool  in*itru€tion  on  the  Sahbatb,  visits  the  workshopn,  dining-rootua,  hospiUl^   -*^ 
— male  and  female — in  often  among  the  boyti  when  at  play  in  the  yards,  visits  tD4ajr  <r  ^^af 
the  ehildren's  homes,  taking  and  bringing  messagcit  of  alfection  between   parent  an^-^^W 
child,  and  it  gives  him  pleasure  here  lo  state  that  in  ail  these  relationa  he  baa  ftftwi        r 
received  iVom  oillier  the  [larents  or  the  children  other  than  the  most  respectOil  attosiv- 
lion  and  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services  for  tbeni  and  the  interest  ho  has  tftk^ta 
in  them. 

A  pl^'itisiiig  feature  in  the  agencies  einployed  for  the  reformation 
and  elevution  of  the^  young  crimiiirils  in  tlius  stated  iu  the  mma 
report  : 


With  the  aid  of  the  managers,  the  chaplain  has  been  able  to  provide  a  regular  cotirstj 
of  cntcrlaining  and  profitable  lectures,  which  were  generously  contributed   by 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  city,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  olHcers  and  ' 
inmates  of  the  house. 

b,   CAT«OI,tO  PROTICOTORT. 

This  m  the  larpe8t  rrfomiatory  insititntion    in   fho  coimtiy,  and 

]>rolKLlily  in  the  worhl,  tht'  iiveru<ri*  ntiinher  of  inmate/?  for  1873,  in 
f>oth  depart nietits  (male  and  female)  tK-itig  1,62^.     It  will  be  reiuo©- 
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bered  that  an  exceedingly  iiitereMiiig  aecoiint  of  this  rcfomiatoiy 
^wras  given  at  the  Riltimore  Cyiigre^y  by  vnv  of  its  1)oard  of  mmm- 

I^S^t9 — Joha  E,  Develiu,  Ksq, — which  wins  piiblii^heil  in  our  la!?t  vohime 
^>f  Ti'ansjictioiis,     A  few  sentences  are  extracted  tVoui  tlie  report  of 
3roiher  Teliow.  reetor  of  the  Iwys'  departuient,  Ut  Hhuw  how  thinga 
are  going  on  thei'e  at  preiient : 


In  pn*9Goting  thin  report  aliow  us  first  to  »tiite  that  Ihe  question  is  frequently  sskcd 
iu  the-  commuuii y,  arc  any  of  "  the  cliiklren  ol"  the  street  '*  ever  really  reformtfd  ?  Tlie 
licw  York  proieciory  cun  cimfideiUly  answer,  yes.  It  ca.n  give  Abundant  proofs  of 
fDD<i  r«8uttfi  in  many  hundred  csim'S, 

We  endeavor  to  fhmish  our  charge  with  the  thorough  Eniiclish  course,  by  which 
tbej  will  be  able  to  compete  with  their  fellow-rncn  on  a  footing  of  equality.     With  a 

C>s  of  thirty-eight  teachers  and  assistants  especially  trained  <br  this  work,  we  ar6 
blod  by  fl  proper  gr^idiitioii  of  classes,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching, 
to  Advance  our  pupils  fVom  the  slniplesit  rudiments  to  the  litghest  fomi  of  common 
school  education  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  last  year  we  have  added 
tJie  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  the  nwthem^itieal  course.  In  extent,  our 
course  of  instruction  equals  that  of  any  public  school ;  while  In  thoroughness  we  need 
x&ot  fear  comparison  with  any  other  educational  institute.  Music,  which  in  many 
scbools  aspires  to  nothing  more  than  the  singing  of  a  patriotic  a!r  to  the  piano 
Siceoxnpmnimentf  can  be  thoroughly  learned  here.  We  have  a  full  brass  band  and 
an  orchestra  of  stringed  instruuienls,  coni|H>sed  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 

We  have  lately  opened  a  school  of  art.  in  which  (if  that  extension  of  training  to 
qnailifled  capacities  be  a^iproved)  boyg  cnn  learn  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. These  studies  are  open  to  all  who  show  a  decided  talent  for  them.  While*  to  a 
eertAin  extent,  they  have  a  refining  influence  upon  the  whole  school  and  furnish  a 
pleasing  and  innocent  amusement ,  they  are  not  merely  ornamental,  bwi  havo  already 
enabled  our  advanced  pupils  to  find  lucrative  employment. 

With  a  thorough  elementary  education  we  have  combined  the  acquisition  of  nsefiil 
trades.     As  a  mere  matter  of  diaciptiuc,  regular.  aystem:itic  employment  is  one  of  the 
most  eftective  methods  of  directing  the  will  and  giving  that  healthy  setf-conidence  to ' 
the  mind,  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  essential  prereqaisites  for  moral  worth. 

Even  from  a  material  i>oint  of  view,  our  workshops  have  l>een  an  eminent  success. 
Our  industrial  department  embraces  a  printing  office^  a  stereotype  foundry,  sboet 
tsilor,  blacksmith,  machine,  wheelwright,  and  carpenter  shops;  also  chair-canitig, 
'  bftking^  ikrmingf  and  gardening.  And  here  ue  remark  that  although  tn  some  Instance 
the  institution  has  lost  money  by  the  attempt  to  teach  useful  trades,  as  during  the 
IssI  year,  when  we  sank  a  considerable  amount  in  the  printing  establishment,  the 
benefits  which  it  conlbrred  upon  the  boys  employed  and  to  be  employed,  by  far  out- 
weigh any  tcmponiry  aacrificea  we  are  called  upon  to  make.  The  boy  who  leaves 
the  protectory  after  being  there  for  some  time  not  only  possesses  the  means  of  earn- 
ing hw  living,  hut  also  that  moral  stamina  and  tho«e  habits  of  indnstiy  which  will 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  society. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  boy*s  stay  at  the  protector}'  he  is  never  one 
moment  without  superintendence.  And  yet.  while  he  leanis  fl-om  the  very  beginning 
the  ntter  impoasibility  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  house  with  impunityj  he  is  never 
made  to  feel  that  this  supervision j  which  ratlier  prevents  than  punishes,  is  unneces- 
•ary  or  itevere.  The  constant  efforts  of  the  Brothers  are  to  discover  and  develop  the 
talenta  and  better  qualities  of  their  charges,  of  which  even  the  most  degradtHl  are  not 
entirely  destitute,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contidence  in  iliemselvea  and  in  their 
ftiinre. 
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With  all  oijr  csfforts  it  is  evident  we  should  not  be  sucnewfiit  without  divine  tiid 
All  true  reJormation  must  b-ugiu  at  the  heart.     In  that  movemunl  the  gmcc  of  God 
ulone  cun  help  u».     Without  a  pmUive  faith,  a  iure  hope,  and  an  enduring  charU}r, 
this  work  cannot  be  genuinely  carried  out,  and  only  in  religion  can  we  And  the 
power  to  redeem  the  lo«t» 

e.  JuvBKiLE  Asylum. 

This  m  Olio  of  Nc^w  York':^  nol>lest  chanties.  The  general  plan 
of  iiie  wrvrk  conductctl  by  thiw  nrtraiiizjition  ia  thus  t^keU*hed  \>y  th^ 
board  i>f  dir<x*turs : 

The  method  adopted  fur  conducting  the  Alfaira  of  our  institution  nccenaitat^s  whit 
may  properly  be  termed  a  triple  superiiitertduncy  ; 

Ut.  Thi^  sttperUUnxdent  in  thU-f  who,  while  domiciled  ut  and  hnvlng  inmiedtata 
control  over  the  anylum  proper,  iit  the  aiimt?  time  exercises  a  general  Bup«r\iaion  of 
the  entire  luj^titution. 

2d.  The  a^tiUiant  Jtnperint^ndentt  who  Is  in  charge  at  Ihc  house  of  reception, 
where  the  money  and  other  accoimls  of  the  institution  are  kept,  wlicre  ail  inmates 
are  received  and  dlsclmrged,  and  which  ia  the  point  of  contact  and  intercourse  with 
the  public  generally » 

8d,  The  we»tcnt  agent  who  procures  suitahlo  homes  for  children  placed  under 
indenture,  and  conducts  the  responsible  work  of  perpetuated  guardianship,  which 
forma  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  chartered  obligationsv 


The  juvenile  ausyhini  ive<*ive8  a  yoiiti^er  mid  less  eriiniiml  dass  of 
children  than  the  hmim  of  irtVui^c  on  HioKhiir^  Island  ;  and  not  only 
children  euniniittcd  by  legal  aiitliority  are  nreived,  but  such  ai»<i    , 
a*s,  being  vicious  and  ineorrigihle^  are  enlrusted  to  i\»  cai-e  by  their ■ 
parents     The  greut  feature  in  the  work  of  thin  institiifion  i.s  that  of  ^ 
obtaining  hi^nies  for  ih(*  4?hitdr<?n  in  the  went,  eliiefly  illiimiri,  in  which    ' 
state  the  western  iigcncy  is  iiiiuatcd.     As  ilhiHtrutive  of  the  gDodA 
act^oniplished  in  ihiy  way,  I  cJin  make  room  for  a  single  panigraph 
only  of  the  rejxn't  of  Mn  Wright,  the  western  agi^nt  of  the  a>syluui, 
whi(4i  is  in  thej^e  words  :  , 


Perhaps  this  matter  of  results  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  shoii,  relation  : 
A  goutleman,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  a  stranger,  mtting  beside  me  at  dinner  in  a 
hotel  In  P— — ;  drew  mo  Into  conversation  about  the  asylum,  and  from  bis  interest  in 
aud  knowledge  of  its  alfairsi,  I  surmised  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  there.  After  with* 
ilniwmg  to  a  private  room,  he  said»  "'  You  do  not  recognise  me.  but  I  knew  you  at  the 
iiKylum  in  IRGO.  You  are  doing  a  noble  work,  and  for  your  encouragement  I  want  to 
give  you  a  bit  of  my  personal  history.  My  father  and  mother  died  and  left  me  a  friend-  i 
less  and  homeless  boy,  a  waif  and  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  I  soon  go(  ; 
into  the  company  of  boys,  who  led  me  into  pilfering  and  thieving,  and  at  length, 
while  in  the  act  of  taking  a  package  of  shoes  ft-om  a  wagon,  I  was  caught  by  an  offlopr 
and  committed  to  the  asylum.  I  shall  always  count  that  the  most  fortunate  day  of  my 
life.    Aaer  remsiining  a  year  at  the  asylum,  I  wan  Kent  to  Illinois  with  a  com|)«ny  of  ohtl- 

dren,  and  a|jprenticed  to  a  farmer  in  S ,  with  whoru  I  lived  until  I  enlisted  in  thu  I 

armv.     Returning  to  S at  the  close  of  the  war,  I  obtained  omployment  ««  th&tk 
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in  m  store,  and  I  am  in  U  now  aa  a  partner.  1  huve  a  wife  and  ckild,  a  home  and 
ott]«r  properly  nortb  several  tlKniRand  doUurHf  and  am  doing  a  prosperous  business. 
Jijr  lUmding  is  »acb  that  I  hare  been  nominuted  for  county  treasurer,  und  the  prospect 
I*  fkvorabk  for  my  election.  This  is  what  the  asylum  has  done  for  me  ;  and  wb ether 
^tb«y  appreciate  it  or  not,  I  am  sure  I  do.  and  I  want  them  to  have  the  credit."  The 
aving  of  that  bc^y  did  not  seem  to  hitiiKelf  a  nmalL  matttTt  and  his  story  led  me  to  feel 
hat  to  rescue  from  ruin  even  one  young  lifu  is  a  greater  thing  than  we  can  fully 
klixe. 

d.  Westehn  UoriK  or  RErvac. 

When  applicjitinn  wjia  made  for  the  import  of  this  imtitution  for 

1873.  it  had  not  thou  heen  printed,  nor,  whether  iissJiied  or  not,  has 

it  been  iiveived  since.     However,  some  iieeount  of  it  hy  ^fr.  Fiilton» 

the  sujxTinteudent,  will  he  found  in  the  import  of  the  dt^euijtjion  on 

reformatory  institntions  in  n  former  part  of  the  vohmie,  at  pp.  112, 

113*     Beyond  that,  I  have  nothing  further  than  the  gtatisties  which 

iwiU  be  found  in  the  ap|)ended  txililet^. 


17.   Oltio. 
a,  UotJSK  or  Rsrvox. 

The  Honse  of  Refuge  iit  Ciueinnati  h  one  of  onr  oldest  i-efomin- 

Tories  ;  and  few,  if  any,  are  better  ort^^inized,  more  ably  adnn'nisteiH'd, 

^DT  more  suecessfnl  in  the  aceomplislnnent  of  the  ^'reat  end  at  which 

^l  such  institntions'  aiv  aiming.     It^  devoted  and  able  prtj^iident,  Mr. 

Ji.  E.  ChamlK'rUin,  thus  six^aks  of  the  work   of  the  refuge  and  its 

TestJts : 

Otir  bouse  has  provAl  a  refuge  lo  many  ;  and  our  city  and  state  may  well  be  proud 
of  its  r^eordf  and  point  to  it  as  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  Much — very  mucli — 
ha»  been  accomplished  in  resruing  children  from  ih'f 9  of  sin  and  crime.  Hundreds 
bart?  returned  to  visit  the  inslitutiun,  and  thank  God  and  our  good  people  for  the 

^lieaefits  deriTed  from  their  stfly  in  the  refuge.  We  do  not  profess  to  reclaim  all  com* 
lilted  lo  our  C4ire  ;  and  those  with  whom  we  have  not  been  succetisful  are.  for  the 
ippipiirt^  by  their  vicious  lives  and  eonduct,  upon  the  surface,  and  are  well-known  to 
llMf  ^licc  of  our  city  j  while  the  hundreds  who  have  been  reclaimed  are  engtiged  in 
quiet,  honorable  a  vocations ,  and  little  known  to  the  puhlic.     Out  of  three  thousand 

children  who  have  enjoyed  tlie  benefits  of  our  institution,  and  have  gone  out  into  the 

world  to  act  for  theniBelves,  by  careful  estimates  we  find  that  about  ninety  per  cent. 

Are  le»ding  orderly  and  useful  lives. 

The  aceomplished  sui>erintendent,  Mr,  Monfort,  holds  this  lan- 
guage : 

The  reformation  of  the  inmates  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  as  the  chief  object 
t4>  be  attained^  and  the  institatlon  has  not  worn  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  puniehment. 
The  general  management  has  been  the  same  as  in  former  years.  The  board  of  direc- 
t4)Ci  liave  been  falthftiL  visiting  the  institution  every  week,  and  frequently  oftener, 
examining  every  child  committed  to  our  care,  and  making  thentselves  at^quainted 
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with  the  chiUiroa  in  their  condooi  anil  profrcAs,  tif  well  Ai  with  aU  the  uft^in  of  tfct 
institution. 

The  boya  work  at  ahnemakinjif,  except  thotie  needi»d  for  the  v^tioun  depurtineiila  of 
the  house.  AD  who  are  in  health  niUHt  work  at  MOQit'thiiig  mx  or  bcvcu  houn  a  day  ; 
our  uim  is  to  liave  them  ciiliivAte  habitH  of  ii^iluatry.  We  would  liko  U}  t^ach  «aoli 
ono  the  trade  of  his  choice  if  wa  eouUl>  hut  th«  great  i*jtpeutte  tlmt  would  iLiiio  flrom 
tile  purehuHe  of  murhiiiery  und  Ktock,  the  pay  of  roreineii,  fYiriiijiliing  nhop-rooiUr  etc., 
with  the  tiiiiall  returns  that  would  he  miidCf  wouhl  not  jnatlty  um  in  auch  nn  outlay. 

But  It* w  girls  are  i^uiufoitteii,  Thi?  girin  do  IiouHcwork,  wuMhtug.  Ironing,  cooking, 
und  fi(?wing;  ntid  attend  fiplnjol  in  the  uAertioons. 

The  schools  arc  five  in  nniiib<*r — four  Ibr  boyx  imd  one  lor  girlii ;  they  are  in  scMtoti 
three  hours  per  day.  Tlie  r*K>mH  arc  well  fitted  mat  furninhecl  ;  tlie  wulln  iire  paintod  ; 
tlicre  aro  good  hl*vek-bciiird»,  walUtoapj*,  j>ictureH^  phiiits,  and  fluwerH  ;  and  a  honxr- 
Itke  ap[>ourance  is  given  to  the  rooius  thnt  the  children  may  leel  eomfort^ible  and  con- 
tented,  and  by  this  feeUtig  l>c  led  to  take  a  more  active  inttnetit  hi  their  titudlt»  aud 
exerciiMitt.  Througliout  the  houim,  aa  far  as  poKsible,  attractive  iuflut^nccs  aurroutid  tlto 
children. 

Tliey  are  taught  to  «ing  In  concert,  and  frequently  concert*  and  entertainnii^nu 
are  given  hi  the  chjipel  for  their  pleasure  and  bcnolit  by  the  oMcert.  Fricnda  A'om  the 
city  have  eonrributed  largely,  on  many  Hueh  oecuNiouH,  during  the  year.  A»  fiw  a*  it 
h  hi  our  power  to  do  »o,  we  make  the  iiiittitution  u  ncIiooI  for  childrcjD^  and  not  a 
prison.  f 

That  all  this  h  true,  the  iinLloi-siigiicd  van  uttc^t  fmni  i>ei*t40tiid 
observation.  He  spent  several  davi^  in  the  estai)lishnient  last  winter, 
iind  wn>  j^troii^Iy  inipiussi^d  with  the  disci|}line,  order,  kindlineas 
and  efficiency,  which  sipjKnuTd  to  nitirk  llie  entire  adniinislrulioiu 


I 


b.  State  Refobm  Faem  SoaooL, 

This  institution,  which  hiu*  its  simt  near  Lanciwter,  is  one  of  t! 
motlcl  reffn-nntttny  c^tntjliNhtnent^  of  the  eonnti^'  and  the  world. 
Its  tyi^'  is  the  fiir-ljuned  mhme  iffjrtmh pemtrndftire  of  Mettray,  in 
France,  founded  and  for  thirty4hiTe  yearH  conduct(?d,  with  uiisiir- 
passed  ability  and  wneeegs^  by  M.  DenTctz.  now  no  moi'e.  The 
reforniatory  of  Lancaster  is  the  wotthy  danjj!;hter  of  an  illut^rioiis 
niolher.  A  full  and  very  interesting  account  of  it  was  given  tg  the 
Conirress  by  its  diHtui;Lrui.shetl  lirad,  Mr;  Howe,  wliidi  will  bo  found 
on  pages  10 J)- 11  of  thcise  Transactions*,  and  w^hich  obviates  the 
necessity  of  hirge  citations  from  the  report. 

But  an  event  <»f  a  novel  and  reniarkiil^le  character,  in  tiic  history 
of  reform  schools,  took  place  last  tiiitninn  in  thi:^  institution,  which, 
both  on  acconut  of  its  novelty  and  its  intriiiftiic  and  suggestive 
interest,  cannot  be  pti^sed  without  some  notice.  Of  it  the  eomuik- 
gionerSf  in  their  annual  repoit,  say  : 

The  reuuion  of  our  discharged  boy»  ai  the  farm,  October  IR,  I87?l,  w»»  a  new  thing 
niider  the  riun*  an  occoition  of  great  tutertsst  to  tli«   eonimiiaicniert;  otHccri  and 
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prtmtmi  fnniatca.  and  an  unmistakable  tefitimony  of  the  success  of  tbe  instHutioii  %b  a 

Ireformatory^  The  following  from  a  correstwudcnt  of  the  ^ew  Yurk  CW/ffcrnw  affords 
AH  interesting  and  aeciirate  account  of  thtit  novel  and  remarkable  ^tbering: 
•  *  Reunions  of  families,  of  college  students^  and  of  soldiers  are  common  occurrences, 
l>at  who  ertT  heawtl  of  the  rt^uiiion  oC  the  graduates  of  a  state  reform  school  ?  Such 
«i  gathering  took  place  on  yesterday  at  the  state  reform  farm  reboot  near  this  place. 
•The  mvitatiun  brought  together  a  goodly  number  of  its  furmer  inmates  who  had  been 
:Btoaorably  discharged  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  letters  were  received  fl-osn 
^tlben  B4?attered  over  our  wide  land.  Theae  young  men  spent  the  morning  in  rambling 
ivet  the  farm,  revisiting  the  old  sandstone  rocks  on  which  some  of  them  had  inicribed 
"Iheir  names  in  the  by-gune  years,  itnd  in  plucking  delicious  griif»es  from  vines  of  their 
ovrn  pUnttng.  Mrs,  Howe,  the  excellent  and  beloved  matron,  prepared  a  good 
dinner,  of  which  the  guests  of  the  state*  who  were  once  its  wards,  freely  partook.  At 
2  o'clock  p.  M.  a  reception  was  held  in  the  chapel  in  the  presence  of  430  inmates, 
tbe  oflloers.  and  a  large  number  of  interested  friends.  One  of  the  young  men  presided 
wtlh  grace  and  dignity.  Alter  prayer  and  a  stirring  song  by  a  choir  of  boys,  G.  E. 
Howe,  acting  com  nil  s«i  oner,  made  an  nddress  of  welcome,  Hon.  J.  A.  Fool,  of  Cleve- 
l&ud,  Ohio,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  institution,  gave  interesting  remi- 
aiiecnces  of  its  early  history.  Rev,  B.  W.  Chidlaw^  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  the 
eneouragenuMil  whieli  the  uccasion  famished  to  its  present  inmates,  to  the  st^te 
vhich  so  generoosly  supported  it^  and  to  the  oflicers  and  employes,  who»0  labor  of 
brain^  he&rt  and  muscle  have  pro<iuced  Kucti  glorious  and  beueticent  results  in  send- 
ing out  over  thirteen  htmdred  boys,  three -fourths  of  whom  are  earning  an  honest 
living — producers  and  n^t  consumers  \  respectiiblo  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Al  the  close  of  the  service  the  young  men  formed  an  organization  and  elected  officers 
of  the  *  Alumni  Association  uf  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  for  Boys.*  Saved  them- 
lelves,  they  are  anxious  to  save  others  and  to  honor  the  state  that  provided  for  their 
lation  a  good  home  and  not  a  gloomy  prison — a  golden  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
!^  industrial  and  intellectual  education,  developing  a  true  and  noble  manhood, 
**  During  the  evening  session  the  young  men  gave  their  personal  experience  and 
bistory  since  they  entered  the  outside  world.  Several  of  them,  with  emphasis,  clear* 
Tiess  and  deep  feeling,  told  the  story  of  their  trials  and  ditliculties,  conflicts  and 
triumph,  replete  with  histructive  warning  and  encouragement  to  the  impressible  and 
attentive  audience  of  boys  whose  scats  they  once  occupied.  This  was  good  seed 
toim  in  good  ground,  and  ttnh  will  be  gathered  in  days  to  come.  Next  year  the 
iSioelAiioii  will  meet  again,  and  the  attendance  will  be  much  larger." 


r,    GiftLS*  iKDUSTftfAL  HO«E. 

This  is  a  new  institution »  but  it  holds  ont  promise  of  excellent 
fniJt  in  the  couting  yrtirs.  Yoiuig  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  already 
feh  heavily  the  *'  mtl  of  affliction,"  In  Fehnifn'y,  and  tlieiTfoi^e  in 
mid' winter  of  the  year  covered  by  the  i*eiK>tl  under  review,  nearly 
the  entire  establishment  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  But 
thoagh  their  buildings  were  irone,  heart  and  hope  and  c*oui'age  were 
left  ;  new  buildings  are  already  well  advauceil  ;  and  by  the  luitinun, 
when  the  next  annual  report  is  to  l>e  isbiied,  the  institution  will  well- 
ttigh  have  recovered  fix>ra  the  sho<*k  it  has  received.  Dr.  Nichols, 
the  suporint-eiideut,  hns  hail  a  heavy  burden  to  can-jt  but  he  has 
htme    u|j   nohly    under   it     The    prophet    Jeromiah   declared  it 
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The  gn'eat  cbang^e  thut  has  taken  place  In  the  munufacture  of  shoes  by  sepamtin^  it 
t^to  YiLnouabnineh«j^  has  aflbrdt^d  our  boys  the  oppurtuntty  of  learning  a  business 
<«i»'hich  Ibey  can  pursue  after  leartng  here^  and  so  of  earning  a  liberal  eompeteuce  for 
'^lieni selves.  Many  of  tboae  who  have  left  us  are  employed  in  the  different  shoe  manti- 
^jactories  of  the  city. 

The  boys  have  been  very  indnstrious,  doing  their  work  cheerfnlly  and  well.  The 
^emiirement  of  habits  of  industry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth, 
^locotoplishing  much  for  their  future  well  being.  ■ 

Three  hours  daily  are  given  to  study,  hi  reference  U)  which  Mr, 
3IcK,  i^emjirks  : 

Our  eight  male  aud  two  female  schools,  all  under  the  care  and  instrnction  of  com- 
jMstent  female  teachers,  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  general  behavior  of 
th^s  pupils  i^excellent.  and  their  improvetnent  in  the  ditferent  branches  studied  is  of 
^highly  commendnble  character. 

Additional  experience  still  further  coninus  us  in  the  belief  that  the  change  from 
n^Ale  to  female  teachers  is  a  beneficial  one,  as  shown  in  the  general  discipline  of  the 
sctiools  and  the  adv  inccment  of  tb«j  pupils  in  scholastic  knowledge. 

The  addition  of  f everal  hundred  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  to  our  llbmHes 
b JLs  afforded  our  chi  Idren  much  pleaaure.     Quite  a  taste  for  rending  has  been  developed, 

tmnil  the  books  are  of  such  a  cluiracter  as  tends  to  improve  them  intellectually  and 
«}ral1y. 
On  the  clastification  of  the  iumates  Mr,  McKeever  makes  this 
[atemeiit : 
The  separation  of  the  inmates,  boys  and  girls,  into  four  divisions,  upon  the  basis  of 
^  j|i*  und  eharacter^  has  been  proved  to  be  fjr  prcfemble  to  having  tbem,  as  wns  formerly 
^    ^lie  cafie,  in  two  divisions.     This  is  shown  c*>nclusiv'ely  in  the  shops,  school-rooms  and 
B   ^p-ards,  by  the  better  behavior  and  greater  improvement  of  the  children  of  the  dilferent 
«^i  virions. 

To  a  greftt  extent  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  bad  over  the  relatively  good  ii 

^eslr^»yed»  and  the  officer  of  a  division  has  a  mncb  better  ^pi>ortunity  of  becoming 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dispositions,  habits  and  propensities  of  those  under 

liis  care,  enabling  him  to  use  appropriate  moral,  religious  and  intelleetusl  remedies 

Ibr  their  improvement. 

Of  the  agencies  for  securiog  personal  cleanliness  and  their  effects, 
Mr.  McK.  says : 

Two  bathing-pools  of  snitable  dimensions  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  C  and 
D  divisions.  Our  bathing  arrangements  are  now  complete,  as  wc  have  a  pool  for  each 
dfrision. 

During  the  warm  weather  the  boys  bathe  in  these  pools  daily,  which  not  only  keeps 

tt»eir  tK>dfe«  clean,  but  affords  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.    In  the  colder  seavon, 

wash  their  bodies  thoroughly  in  these  pools  once  a  week,  the  wat«r  being  brought 

kthe  proper  temperature  by  the  introduction  of  stenm.     Keeping  the  body  clean  is 

9tt  eflTeeUve  agent  in  preserving  beaUh,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we 

Mtrfbttte  our  almost  entire  exemption  from  disease. 

2^.    PSTLADELrniA  House  of  RkFUQE  (OOLORSHDEPAftTMEltT). 

This  department  of  the  refiige  was  opened  in  1850.     Of  it  the 
mperintendent^  Mr.  J.  H,  Laverty,  says : 
29 
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Work  in  the  shops  has  continued  during  the  year,  lilnioH  witliout  !ntemipt!<nu1 
Oar  fiyfttem  of  kbor^  wbile  it  iiims  nt  su|>pliitiiing  indolence  by  hiibiu  of  iDduBtryi] 
never  losen  sight  of  the  kind  of  hibor  most  snitjiblc  to  the  phyMica!  development  * 
the  opcmtiTC  ;   and^  bence,  most  liJ'  onr  ininiiteif  go   back  to  £»M:iuty  ivilU   beultli| 
bodies  nnd  industnonB  Imndfl,  to  contribute  to  the  general  wealib.  and  not  to  becon 
dependent  on  charity^  or,  worse  still,  criminifclB  to  be  tupportcd  in  atAto  prUotui< 

Thti  teachers  of  the  .day  flchoolSj    with   commendftble  «eal   and   efficiency.  Ub^^^ 
asaidtiouttly  tbr  ike  developmtiit  of  tlie  mental  fiicnltieit  of  the  inmates.     ThiAdcpar^^ 
inent  m  an  import^tnt  one.     The  problem  of  elevating  the  millions  of  coloro<l  persot^,^ 
in  our  eountry  is  yet  an  unsolved  ojic.     If  tliey  arc  ever  to  iiscend  to  a  higher  pUc^^ 
orintelligeuce,  thii>»  can  only  be  done  by  the  elevjitort  education.     The  great  chiii^ 
hi  our  nutionul  polity  has  made  them  not  only  fVce^  but  t^itizens  as  wott. 

The  religious  services  of  Sunday  are  conduct<Ml  by  the  same  warm-hearted,  CbHirtlt^  J 
men  I  have  had  the  pleasnre  to  report  for  several  yeai's  past.     Thus  oitr  inmates  (q  . 
their  threefold  nature^  physical^  Intellectuiil  and   religious^  are  nired   for.     These  ! 
three  natures  need  food — each  needs  its  own  special  (u<k1,  else  the  whole  man  beoom«4 
a  thing  of  disproportions* 


c,  Pennsylvania  Reform  Scuool* 

This  IB  tho  wt^steni  house  o(  \vi\\*^v  under  tt  new  name,   given] 
to  it  hy  the  legi.slutnre  a  year  or  two  iigo,     .It   is  soon  going  to] 
change  its  place  and  ehafncter»  as  well  as  its  title,  for  it  is  to  bel 
removed  from  Allegheny  City,  wh*'re  it  is  eooped  np  within  very 
iTt^trieted  premiaes  onr lotted   hy  massive  sitone  walls,  to  a  lar*^e   and     i 
splendid  farm  on  Chaitiei^  Creek,  near  Canonsburfrh^  in  Wa«hing-H 
ton  eonnty,  where  its  inmates  will   have  hrond  iiriTs  to  cultivate; 
and  the  plan  iip<ai  which  it  is  thcncetorlh  to  he   nia tinged  will  be 
that  known  as  the   family  in  contradistinction  to  the  congregate 
sptem.  M 

The  report  of  the  snporinteiident,  Rev,  R.  N.  Avery^  is  coinpre.  ™ 
hensive  its  well  ^ts  ahlc  and    interctiling.     I  w<ruld  he  »^hid  to  cit^ 
hir*j[ely   from  it,  Init   can  tnakc  room   for  only  two  extracts*   one 
relating  to  disi'i)>linc,  the  other  to  the  cliunge  (»f  locality.     On  thd 
tii'st  of  these  topics  Mr.  A»  siiys  ; 


In  the  male  depiirtnient,  will  unit  drj^enernting  into  military  niror,  strict  dtsclpltn^l 
IS  tndintnlned.  We  demand  implicit  obedience,  niid  we  always  obtain  it*  CorpOTftt 
punishment^  nlthon(?h  not  entirely  abandoned,  is  fieldom  inllicted,  and  only  in  caset 
of  neriouH  trutisgresBion.  Seclusion  from  others,  deprivation  of  play  and  privilege,  , 
and  loss  of  standing  In  the  institution,  are  Che  usual  penalties.  That  strict  diacipllntl 
does  not  interfere  with  the  hiippineas  of  the  children,  is  evident  fVom  the  cheerf^itoesa  | 
which  churacteriKes  our  whole  family.  We  try  to  impress  upon  all  that  order  is  t^i  be  1 
loved  for  its  own  stike.  rather  than  l>u  muintained  by  fear  j  and  tlie  cheerful  obedience  j 
and  gentle  tone  which  everywhere  prevail,  show  that  n  nobler  and  more  efDcientl 
power  than  that  of  the  uplilted  hand  and  the  threatened  rod  rules  the  minds  ild4  j 
induences  the  hearts  of  those  under  our  charge. 
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the  second  he  remarks  : 


Tlit;  n?movAl  of  the  mstiiution  to  tbc  Morgati/.a  farmt  in  Washington  county,  is 

looked  for  with  gr<  it  interest.     Without  doubt  it  will  be  an  iiiis[ri<:iou8  event  in  the 

I  Iftistory  of  the  refona  school.     The  change  will  secure  advantage*  which  lire  sought  for 

Ici  rain  in  crowded   congregate  institutiotis^  however  well  conducted  they  may  be. 

The  further  the  edncAtioti  of  reasonable  humnii  beings  is  removed  from  the  artificiai^ 

ttd  the  nearer  it  upproaches  nnturu^  the  more  it  will  re^ch  itit  object  and  benefit 

cl«t^,     ''Commimity  U  an  aggregate  of  funillies,  not  of  barrnck-liko  establinh- 

aia  ;*♦  and  childi-en  trained  in  such  eatiibtishmentSj  when  returned  to  society,  will 

fcf 8  more  or  teas  experience  the  evil  etfects  of  having  been  isolated  iVom  the  com- 

Dity  of  which  they  are  members. 

A  brief  visit  to  this  institution  last  winter  confirmed  and  ileepened 
the  impression  of  its  excellence,  made  hy  a  longer  visit  several 
years  ago.  Mr,  Ayery  was  trained  to  this  work  under  the  late  Rev, 
Mr.  Wells,  the  fimt  superintendent  of  the  Boston  house  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  disc^ipliuarian,  he  is  a  worthy  pupil  of  that  excdient 
and  etiiiucnt  man. 

19.  Rhode  Mand. 

Tlie  Providence  reform  school  still  pui^siies  the  **  even  tenor  of  its 
way  "  under  its  long-time  and  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  James 
.  M.  Talcott,  althonirh,  from  the  report  of  the  }»oard  of  trustees,  dated 
Aprilt  1874,  it  appcai-s  that  his  resignation  has  been  accepted  to 
take  effect  in  July  of  the  current  yejir.  He  will  he  a  gi*eat  \m%. 
The  board  pay  the  tbllowing  merited  compliment  to  the  abdity  and 
fidelity  of  tbeir  retiring  syperiuteodent : 

tTndcr  the  management  of  Mr.  Talcott.  the  school  has  attained  a  position  second  to 
llui  of  no  other  reform  school  in  the  country  ;  indeed,  the  trostees  feel  confident  that 
no  otiKr  school  can  be  com  pared  with  it  in  respect  to  uentness,  order,  good  discipUne 
and  high  success  in  the  object  for  which  the  institution  is  nmmtalned — that  of  the 
retbrmatioa  of  those  committed  to  its  care. 

20.   Vet-mmL 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  state  reform  school  of 
Tenno!it,  ns  the  repoi-ts  of  that  institution  are  printed  only  biennially, 
und  consefpien  ly  none  has  l>eeu  issued  covering  the  year  1873. 
Stati^c8  have  been  forwarded  hy  Mr.  Fairbank,  superintendent; 
and  these  will  api^eai*  m  the  tables* 

21.   Wisconsin. 

The  report  of  Mr,  FIcndiickson,  sui>erintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
industrial  S4:'h(  ol  f<>r  Ixivs,  is  an  exhaustive,  able,  and  excecdinirl}^ 
instructive  document.     But  the  account  given  to  the  Congress  by 
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Judge  Gibbs  of  the  institution,  mid  printed  ou  page  1113  of  thi 


vuliimo,    ivndei-s    uniiecet^arv    i'xti'ndcd    ttitulioii    tlicn'fn 


mh 


TK 


U'lnarks,   however,  of  Mi\   Hciidiicksoii  on  the  iintecedent  *'soci 
und  doJBestic  relations  ^^  of  hk  lioys  ai-e  so  timely,  so  ju5>t,  aiid 
wiilriy  upiiliriihie   to  the  whole  ekiKs  to  whieh  ihotio  boys  beloi 
that  we  funnot  forbear  triiiisferring  them  to  thec»e  pages  : 


511 


The  contemplsitfon  of  tli*.^  mtrlal  cmi<litu>n  of  our  bovM  h  not  cnlcuUted  to  ] 
pltuistiiit  omutionH — 1  nivuii  thi'ir  ftoeiul  comlltion  previous  to  their  connection 
thi«i  iii^tkyticm.     Muilv  khid-heurted  utid  K3Mn|iHtlietir  |)eu|ilf!.  In  visUitig  oiir  ftc     ^ 
lift'  ptiinftilly  alloc h'd  nt  Uic  sfgJii  of  so  many  boys  **  nwny  fiom  home^  ^cp&rntocl        .,     ' 
piu'cnts,  iind  coiiJiiiud  in  elmrgt?  of  overseers/'     This,  it  iiiUMt  In*  e^mceded,  is  nc:>j        ■ 
|ju|ipieHt  siirfMiiudiiig  for  llie  jonng.     tt  \»  evident   ilnil  no  oUier  rondiiion      |l     ' 
ftivorabl*?  to  thv  lieaUby  growth  of  tlie  social  »nd  montl  faciiUivs  of  Or*  young  at  l^<«j^ 
TUi8  is  certftiiily  tmc,  wben  home  is  what  homv  should  Uc.     WJnin  windoru  aii<|  f^^ 
combine  in   llio   purlin tal  goverumcut,  ubedi«*ite<*  and  reiipect  will  cHnmcterl^e  t}im 
children,  mid  home  will  bc'come  the  most  heavenly  place  on  t»ftrth.     But  when  ihcmi 
rlitirucleriMticM  are  wtinling  and  their  opposites  prevail^  iho  place  becomt'S  i  pam- 
deiijoniiim — it  is  profane  to  chII   it  hmnr^.     Yrt  mich  has  been  the  social  •unoundin^^ 
from  which  many — I  »onjetin»es  think  n  mojority^ — of  otir  boys  have  come  to  tnkc   ^iV 
Lhdr  tihodc  with  m  in  this  home,  *vhicb  the  «tAte  of  Wisconain  \ins  provided  (br  hi^T 
waywiird  sotiK. 

Of  the  302  InmiiteH  of  the  year.  IG  are  orphans  ntid  191  are  half-orphans.  'P' ^« 
parents  of  IB  othera  are  neparnted  ;  58  have  cither  a  stepfAther  or  ^tcpmotlier.  ^^^ 
the  numWr  who  have  one  or  more  living  parent,  at  leust  one  in  five  in  intemperu^ 
In  ihe  light  of  these  fact?,  let  but  the  casoai  obwrver  look  back  of  the  prv»eat.  •.- 
he  will  not  f«rl  io  see  thjiL  I  he  uderiuaie  ean»o  which  should  excite  bin  commi««rati  fO 

lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  now  in  a  reformatory,  but  in  his  fbrmer  fork 
condition.     Nearly  all  have  grown  up  without  parental  care  and  contn>b 

They  have  been  exposed  to  tnirrupt  Bwsociatioas  «nd  Burrounded  by  bad  examp^^^ei, 
with  few  elevating  itdbu  ncej* ;  they  have  lowt  Rclf-reiipect.  beeome  lawless,  atid  fal 
inlo  crime,     Many  ctpuic  to  ub  loving  indolence,  vice,  lllth  and  vnlj^nrity,  and  haU 
study,  work,  cteanlineMa  and  virtue.     And  8lil]^  notwitliHtuMding  their  ignorance  . 
degradation,  the  minority  of  lliem  have  good  native  abilities*     Many  are  possesacizX  of  \ 
a  sharp,  ready  wit,  with  keen  i>erceiit!ve  facuUie.it  and  when  once  accew  is  gojncs^jf^ 
their  better  nature^  manifest  a  readinens    to  strive  for  a  better  litb^  that  Is   c#^/» 
encouraging. 

To  c%'ery  reflecting  mind  these  fucta  present  their  own  cominentu  and  cmtj  thti^ 
own  convictinns.     From  no  <»ther  Klnndpoint  can  the  work  lo  be  done  in  thia  intt/tn. 
titin  1h3  viewed  to  better  advantage.     We  are  here  Hhown  whence  eanio  the  millerf^ 
ftnm  which  the  man  and  the  citizen  la  to  be  moulded.     If  we  are  anked,  '*  can  anp«-^  I 
tree  bring  forth  good   iVnil/*'    our  reply  is,  the  frutt  of  trees  may  sometimes 
improved  by  cultivation.     Pruning,  buddings  and  gralling  are  me^na  to  nccoinpUa 
this  end.     Very  like  these  are  the  means  to  Iw  employed  to  produce  honest  nu 
worthy  men  iVom  children  whose  parentage  has  been  such  as  the  above  fact«  indicalv 


22.  DktHct  of  Cdumhia^ 

Four  yeare  a<i:o  n  I'eforra  sehool  was  oijened  in  the  Diatrict  or 

Cohimhia,  which,  despite  many  (hffieiiltieB  and  htriiggh  s,  has  already    ^J 
aecomphshed  no  .small  atnoimt  of  good,  Init  promises  much  bei 
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tlte  iJi  the  future.  The  Hon.  Nathan  Sarge^it  is  president  of  the 
Oard  of  trustees,  from  whose  report  to  the  attorney-general  of  the 
tTiiiteil  Stutessthe  tullowiiig  piLssiigos  arelitken,  iii?showin*;^  something 
of  tlje  history,  condition,  and  pro»ptxl4>  of  this  infant  refoniiatory  r 

The  Institution  has  had  to  contend  against  qntoward  circumftancesftoin  the  begin- 
;3ilng.  Fir&t,  inadequiite  means  ;  second,  an  nnrorttmatu^  location  in  a  sickly  regiua  ; 
third,  delay  in  Mslecting  a  new  location  under  the  act  of  May  15,  1872,  whereby  niany 
fttioatlis  have  been  lout  in  getting  the  ncbool  into  the  new  buildings.  And  now,  by  thi« 
delay,  financial  eiubarrassDients  have  fallen  iipon  na. 

The  experiment  of  a  juvenile  retorraatory  was  a  novelty  here.  It  owed  Ita  origin 
to  ihc  philaiithrojiic  efforts  uf  a  few  men  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
(uch  institutions  tn  Kurope  and  some  of  our  states  tbau  ilic  communiiy  generally, 
•od  they  found  it  all  but  iniposj^ible  to  enlist  a  general  interest  in  the  enter|jri«e, 
iJtboilgfa  our  streets  were  inlested  with  that  class  uf  boys  for  whose  refomjalion  the 
hwA  is  intended. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  family  or  Mettray  s}*steni  h^  that  kindiiesit  t^kett 
^e  place  i}(  forre.     Bolls  and  bars  are  diftcarded.  the  boys  are  not  locked  up  at  oigfat. 

tre  well  fed.  clothed*  lodged »  mid  cared  for.  and  they  R*>on   l>egin   to  appreciate 
lesaings  after  their  entrance  into  thc^  .school  ;  to  Borne,  and,  indeed,  the  larger 
of  them,  their  food,  clotliing,  and  esjiecially  their  beds,  are  such  aa  they  nerer 
ong  those  with  whom  they  bad  lived,  and  had  no  conception  of 
'  Bnt  bow  can  you  prevent  your  boyn  from  running  away  V*  aslui  one  who  haa  been 
ustotoed  to  the  old  lock  and  bolt  and  whipping  system.     We  answer^  by  taking 
»  them  the  desire  to  leave  the  scbooK     Make  boys  happy,  and  they  will  be  con- 
^ted  ;  treat  them  kindly  and  ntfectionately — *shovv  them  that  you  are  interested  in 
^fr  welfare,  and  are  endeavoring  to  promote  it  ;  if  there  i8  any  good  in  them — jind 
re  are  few  indeed  entirely  destitute  of  it^they  will  soon  become  atUched,  and 
rtll  Jiave  no  desire  tu  Ie«ve. 
Ijabor  ia  a  powerful  agency  in  a  ref»>rmatory,  especially  on  the  farm,     M^m  improves 
le  earth,  and  is  improved  by  the  earth  *,  therefore  the  bnyn  in  our  !»cIuk>1  are  ko  divi- 
9d  as  to  w<»rk  half  the  day  on  the  farm,  except  in  winter  and  in  foul  weather,  and 
p^nd  the  other  half  in  the  school -room,  where  they  attend  to  Huitable  svtiidies.     But 
Ihcy  have  their  hours  of  play  also,  and  their  minds  are  thus  kept  too  much  occupied 
to  think  of  misehieft  and  they  have  no  inducement  to  do  so.     But  before 
o  all,  a  religions  sentiment^  which  all  pains  are  taken  to  infuse  into  iheni,  is 
basis  of  permanent   reformation.     No  sectarianism  is  taught  j  no  creed 
;  reverence  fur  G*kI,  love  for  our  Saviour,  and  a  belief  in  a  ftiture  stale  of 
and  pnnrshmerttJi,  are  infused  info  the  minds  of  the  hoys  as  religious  »enti- 
The  Bible  is  read,  pure  and  simple ,  and  portions  of  it  committed  to  memory 
lery  week,  and  repealed  ul  the   Sunday  .-school.     Clergymen  and  laymen   of  every 
looailnation  sometimes  address  tlie  boys  on  Sunday,  but  no  sectarianism  is  allowed 
•neli  addresses. 

For  want  of  room  for  work^sbops,  we  have  been  able,  nntil  quite  recently,  to  employ 
it  few  boys  in  mechanical  work.  There  are  nuw  about  thirty,  mostly  very  small  boys, 
ployed  in  cane-bcjttoming  chairs,  and  ten  in  the  tailor's  shop,  making  clothes  for 
le  inmates.  We  shiill  snon  introtiuce  other  mecbaniciil  industries  on  which  the  boys 
in  be  employed  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  board  to  have  aa  mnuy 
ifereut  kinds  of  mechanical  business  taught  and  carried  on  as  poasible.  It  is  onr 
TT  that  every  boy  who  leavea  the  institution  shall  be  prepared  to  perform  useful 
akilled  labor,  and  thut  to  feel  and  bo  self-reliant,  and  become  a  usefhl  member  of 
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General  Remarks, 

1.  Oil  im  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tabular  view,  it  is  an  obvious 

n?iiiark  tlint  there  is  no  little  want  of  uaiforniity  in  making  out  tbe 
statistics  in  the  different  institutions*     True,  there  are  eeitain  itenin 
of  information  embodied  in  all  ;  hut  there  ureutlier  iten».i,  of  scarcely 
les^   inteix^t,  whieli   are  omitted   from  the  gi'eater  iMvrt*     In  pur^ 
ticulari  mmt  of  iho  repoil,^  aiv  detieienl  in  statistics  relating  to  thej 
moral  hahits  of  the  iinnates  previous  to  their  eoniinitmeut,  and  ako' 
to  thost*  of  their  parents  ;  puint^s  on  which  it  is  esseutiiil  to  have  Aill 
and  trtLstworthy  information,  if  we  would  tnice  their  fall  to  iti*  true  M 
eauscfc;,  and  be  alile  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.     Still,  if  we  turn  ™ 
l)ack  to  the  reformatory  statistic^  pulilished  live  or  six  yeui-s  si^o,  it 
is  manliest  that  tliere  has  been,  since  then,  a  very  considerable  lulvaiioa  ■ 
in  the  direction  of  Ijotb  fuhies."3  and  unifonnity, 

2»  The  next  most  salient  pt>iiit  brought  out  in  these  statistics  is  thcN^ 
breadth  and  magnitude  of  this  ivformatory  work.     Let  us  glance  at  %f 
hw  of  the  paiiiculai'S.     Twenty  slates,  one  territory,  and  Uiirty-lbur 
institutions  are  embraced  in  tbis  statistical  exhil)it.     The  aggregate 
amount  of  laud   belonging  to  these  thirty-four  institutions  is  6,153 « 
acres,  giving  to  each  an  average  farm  of  181  acres,  thougli  the  exti^tnca 
j^eilch  to  1,170  acms  in  one  direction,  und  down  to  two  acivs  in  the 
other,     Tlie  tot^d  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  and  lands  appro- 
priated to  the  work  (addiug  $415,372  for  the  two  wbose  cost  is  not 
given  and  thus  making  their  cost  equal  to  the  average  of  the  others) , 
is  ^7,0(iO,315.     The  aggregate  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
twenty-live  of  tlicse  refurmatiHnes  is  §54!»,tJlKJ;  making  a  y>ro  m/a  I 
addition  foi^  the  pei^ajal   piopeily  of  the  other  nine,  from   which 
there  are  mi  returns  on  this  point,  we  have  a  t(rtal  fur  this  species  of 
property  of  $71)3, 3<i5.     This  gives  a  grimd   total    for   the    entimJ 
property — real    and   personal — of  the   thirty-four    iustitutions,    of] 
$7p824Jj80,  equal  to  im  average  tor  each  of  1230,138.     The  avi^rage 
number  of  inmates  for   1873  was  8,924,  of  whom  7,443  wem  lioyn, 
and  1,481  wi*re  girls ;  and  the  »ggit»gate  numl>er  set  down  In  the! 
tables  as  received  into  all  since  their  opening  was  91,402,  of  wboiuj 
77,678  were  boya,  and  13,724  girls.     The  wht»le  nund»er  of  persona  | 
engaged  in  this  work  (adding  44  for  the  two  in.stitutton8  fi'om  which 
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there  are  no  returns  of  employ^)  is  771 ;  aud  the  total  annual  cost 
erf  the  mahitetiauce  of  the^e  reformatories,  iiicludhig  adminiati'ution 
ifei  well  as  keep,  is  11,358,885,  or  $152  for  eiich  inmate. 

3.  The  next  thing  which  strikes  us,  on  a  sur\^ey  of  these  statistics, 
is  the  hoi>efnl  and  cheering  character  of  this  reformatoiy  work. 

The  ninety  odd  thousands  of  children  who  have  felt  the  beneficent 

etion  of  these  itistitutioiis — at  lejist  the  great  majority  of  them — 

have  been»  as  the   figures  show,  rescued  from  cai-eci-s  of  idleness, 

jicy,    and    precocious  vice,  and  subjected,  for  an  average  of 

years   at    Iciist,  to    the   elevating   and   refinmg   influences  of 

iudustiy,  education,  and  i^ligion.     And  with  what  rasnlts?    Three- 

tomths  of  them — that  iti>,  nearly  70,UO0 — ^are  rejxjrted  as  permancDtly 

^jrformed*  and  ua  leading  upright  and  respcMi'table  lives.     It  may  bo 

'itfely  assumed  that»  but  for  the  curative  iurtuenee  of  these  quiet  aud 

humble  but  busy  and  hard-workiug  I'eformatories,  four  out  of  eveiy 

five  of  these  boys  aud  girls  would  ha\e  gone  to  swell  the  torrent  of 

criniinality  that  is  sweeping  over  the  laud,  whereas  now  they  give 

bi-eadth  and  volume  to  the  stream  of  honest  toil  that  is  subduing 

the  wilderness,  aud  making  it  bud  aud  blossom  as  the  rose.     No 

tigiires  of  arithmetic  or  tigurt^s  of  rhetoric  cau  ailequately  set  forth 

the  good  which  hiis  been  accomplished  tli rough  this  instrumentality. 

There  cau  be  uo  wiser  economy  than  the  expenditure  that  has  been 

made  to  this  end ;  no  cheaper  defense  of  life  aud  property,  of  the 

public  peace  and  order,  thiiu  that  which  has  been  devised,  aud  so 

uubly  carried  into  eJfcil,  by  the  frieutls  and  promotei^  of  juveuile 

reform-     Yet,  after  all,  what  are  material  benefits,  when  placed  iu 

the  scale  against  the  higher  interest  of  humanity  :  and  what  the  cost 

incurred  in  securing  tht^si*  bcuetits,  when  weighed  against  the  duty 

renting  on  society  to  multiply  the  agencies  for  moral  advancement 

aiid  the  means  of  chtvking  aud.  if  possible,  pi'e venting  the  increase 

of  ignorance,  pauperism,  brntalityt  and  crime  ? 

4.  There  is  another  itspect  of  the  c:ise,  presented  in  this  tabular 
[statement,  which  possesses  a  sad  aud  harrowing  interest ;  I  refer  to 

t:lie  condition  and  surrom»Jiugs  of  thcsi*  children  previous  to  their 

C!;ammitment.     These  have   he  en  well  aud  forcibly  set  forth  by  Mr. 

Xleudrickson,  of  the  Wisconsin  reform  school,  in  au  extTaet  from 

lis  report  cited  in  these  pages ;  yet  less  clof[uenlly.  aud  with  far 

leas  power,  than  iu  the  mute  figures  embfKlied  in  the  tables  given 

aliove.     More  than  one-half  of  ihcm  are  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one 

or  both  parents,  and  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  rest  worse  than 

orphans  by   the  intemperance^  irreligion  and  criminality  of  their 
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parentH ;    iiejirly   cme-half  are  wholly  or   virtiiiiUy  illilenU^^ ;    tt> 
iimjor  part  arc  living  in  itllt*iH?ss,  eithor  vagraot^i  or  truants  ;  thiv^ 
fourths  of  theai  are  jioglectcis  of  church  and  Sunday  school,  a  ^^"^ 
nioiT!  than  thrre-lbuitht*  aihlk-k-d  to  profaiiity  ;   nioro  than  a  half  i|,.  ^ 
fi-equentcrs  of  theatres,   and   more  than  a  third  ahvady  hahiV||^   , 
chewere  or  8nK*kers   oi*  tol)a€co ;    a   moiety   have    been   anx'tstc*,/ 
more    than   once*;  a    largts   propoi'tit^n  are    homeless,  or  otherniii^, 
out  of  the  normal  family  ivhitlon^  not  Hiniply  by  *»rphanage,  U^jj 
l»y  having  step-parents,  or  parents  who  had  .seiiaratcd  or  wvre     lu 
prison  ;  and  almost  all  are  the  eli'ddieii  of  neirlect,  of  ignorance,  <  if 
poverty,  of  misc^ry,  of  the  8treel  and  tlio  dc»ek  ;  in  a  word,  (»f  e  v   ; 
surroundings  and   evil  influenee^i  whose  name  is  legion,   and  lh<» 
|>ower   well  nigh   onuiipotent*     What    a   eatalogne    of  exp08ur«_»,,^ 
temptations,  and  perils  f     How  few  and  faint  the  efianeeii  of  viclof*. 
in  such  a  battle  I     How  almost  eertain  the  issne  of  disjisti^r,  ilefoi^f  ^ 
and  ruin  1     Numbers  of  thesi^  homeless,  onteast,  heleagnered  ('hildj-on 
come  to  the  reformatories  with  the  impression  burnt  into  their  soiiffc^., 
**  Nobody  earei^  for  me  1  "     No  language  is  more  eomnion  from  theii* 
lips;  on  their  it?eeptioii,  than  sueh  expre^saions  tm  these  :    **  /  have  m  «> 
friends  ;  I  nei'er  had  any.'-     A  task  of  git*atest  (hflieulty  it  often  m  >^' 
to  correct  this  impiTssion,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  fatal  to  ilXI 
progi*ess.     The  effect  is  said  to  be  sometimes  wonderful,  when  ttm  ^^ 
conviction  U  brought  home  to  one  of  these  cliildren,  **  Theix?  m  0L^m« 
that   loves  me  and  carc*^  for  my  welfare."     It  is  the   first  viol^ 
of  spring*  whose  Ixniuty  and  tVagrance  luv  at  once  a  |>rophtx:y  aiitl 
promise  of  the  bloom  and  the  fruitage  of  summer  and  autumn* 
All  of  which  m  i^espectfully  submitted  : 

E.  C,  WINES, 

Secretar^^ 
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STATE  OF  PENITENTIARY  REFORM  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 
1.  Present  State  op  Penitentiary  Legislation  in  Europe. 

^y  U,  Emils  Tvsiursfl,  Chtef  of  the  Bareati  of  Statistics  and  of  Criiainal  Regiafcen  ia  the 
Mlitbtry  of  JoBtice  of  France. 

The  following  essay  is  a  traDsl&tion  of  the  foarth  chapter  of  &  larger  work  on 
f*  fielAp8«3  and  the  Penitentiary  Regime."  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Internalional 
BtAtiiiticiil  Cougnesa^  and  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Americiin  PHbod  Associa- 

oo     at  the  meeting  of  the  permanent   International   Penitentiary  Commisaion,  at 

uBMirln,  June  25-27 » 1S74. 

C3reat  Britain. — ^Tlie   penitentiary  regime  of  Great  Britaiii  is 
■t€?rmined  puilly  by  law  and  partly  by  administrative  reguktions 

jl rifling  to  the  prisons.     It  consists  of  the  cclbilar  regime,  and  the 
r^cxiuted  regime,  with  strict  obligation  of  silence  among  the  pris- 
i^ns,  and  varioas  kinds  of  labor. 
CJouvicts  isenteneed  to  penal  seiTitudc  undergo  their  punishment 
the  eonviet   piisons  of  the  governnieut;   convicts  sentenced  to 
ijjHsoiiment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  in  the  county  or  borough 
'i^oiif  according  to  the  place  where  the  offense  wim  committed. 
Tbe  piniishment  of  penal  servilude  iimy  he  for  life,  or  for  t^rms 
trj'ing  from  five  to  tw^enty  yeaiM,     The  law  does  not  allow  a  sen- 
ac>e  of  less  than  live  years.     The  punii^ment  of  imprisonment  in 

CMinty  prisons  rarely  exceeds  two  yeiirs.     Its  duration  varies,  Jiccord- 
^  to  the  natui*c  of  the  olfense,  from  a  few  days  to  two  years. 
The  tsystem  of  provisional  liberation  (ticket  of  license)  has  existed 
£Iiigland  since  1853|  and  in  Ireland  since  1857. 

"Denmark. — ^The  punishments  here  are :  Death,  hard  labor, 
lii|^3rii>onmcnt,  and,  in  the  case  of  children  under  eighteen  years,  cor- 
H>nil  inflictions. 

J^ard  labor  {(ravavx  forcesy^Two  categories  are  distinguished 
irhich  are  determined,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  offense,  but  by  the 
lersoiuility  of  the  prisonei-s  and  the  duration  of  the  punishment.     One 

these  categories  consists  of  young  criminals  and  those  less  dcpmvcd, 
rhether  recidivists  or  not.  The  sentences  of  this  category  are  frdm 
g^ht;  months  to  ax  yeai's*     They  may  be  exceptionally  increased  in 
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certain  ca&es.     The  ordinary  regime  is  the  cell,  according  tx>  tlio 

Philadelphia  systtMii  ;  yet  thtine  who  eamiot  l>c^ar  ii§ohUion  hilnir  iti 
a^ociution.  All  the  prisonei-jj  aiv  sepiiniled  at  night »  Tlie  <litler- 
ence  between  hard  labor  in  iiiteociation  tnid  hard  labor  in  iBoUition  m 
so  ivguluted  that  a  sentence  of  eight  nioaths  in  association  is  rediKxnl ' 
one-fointh  in  isolation.  For  thrc^c  yeai-i;!,  the  rednetion  id  one-third, 
and  beyond  thi'ee  yeai"s»  onedialf;  but  no  prifcioner  can  remain  in  | 
ij*(jlation  moi-©  than  thif©  and  a  half  yc^'s. 

The  other  eutegory  of  hard  labor  is  jqjplietl  to  all  eriminuU  st-n- 
tenced  tt)  a  punishment  of  more  thuji  six  yvtWH,  and  to  those?  who, 
tlnHigh  sentenced  for  a  tjhtjrter  term,  ai*e  i"epnt<i*d  well  nigh  inooiTi* 
gible.  As  a  matter  of  eiairsie,  the  more  hardened  reeldivistj?  an* 
included  in  this  C4itegory.  The  ditnition  of  the  punistniient  in  thi« 
category  in  from  two  yeum  to  lite.  Ordinarily  tlie  prisonei-b  have 
each  their  cell  at  night :  but  they  pass  the  day  in  eonimon  work- 
fhopH,  with  a  very  .small  nmnljer,  hmvever,  in  eaeh.  Complete  isohi- 
lion  is  hiflieted  only  its  a  diseiplinaiy  punishment  ;  still  it  is  pernn'tted 
to  tlie  prisoner  to  midergf)  the  eommeneement  of  his  punishment  ia 
scrparjition,  if  he  pivfei's  it  to  lal>or  in  assoeiatitJU, 

There  are  in  Denmai'k  four  great  establish nieiiii  of  Inu^d  labor : 
one  at  Copenhagen  for  women  ;  one  on  thi*  Fhiludelphia  plan  in 
Seehmd  for  men,  and  two  in  Jutland.  Tlie  regime  of  these  f»tak 
lishnieuts  is  regulated  by  ordinanees,  and  uptin  the  priiieiple  that  tla? 
prisoner  muy  blotter  his  eondition  liy  good  eondnet  auil  diligence  In 
labor,  agreeably  to  a  pixjscribed  gradation.  It  is  thus  that  he  pa6se»i, 
with  progressive  ameliorations  in  all  respects^  throngli  four  diffennit 
classes,  with  duration  as  tbilows :  Minimnm  of  tiii^t  ehias,  ihrci? 
months;  of  second  class,  six  mouths;  of  third  class,  one  year.  For 
the  execution  of  the  pmiislunent  of  hai-d  labor  in  ass04'iatinn  thcro 
is  established  a  similar  gradatifiu,  but  a  little  iihu'c  complicated, 

Imprmmmeni,~T\m  puuishmeut  is  undergone  in  a  hijuse  of  deten- 
tion, but  under  a  regime  that  varies  according  to  its  duration.  When 
the  pnnislmicnt  does  not  exceed  thirty  days^  the  prisoner  is  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  except  on  certfiin  days  detcrnnned  by  law.  When 
it  continues  for  six  months,  the  prisoner  itn-eives  the  rations  pn> 
scribed  by  the  regnlation  ;  in  short,  when  it  extends  to  two  years,  ■ 
the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  pinx-huse  for  luujsi^lf  Ijetter  food  than 
that  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  prison. 


NoRWAY,^ — B<:'sidrs  certain  special  peTialties  affixed  to  military 
offeusi'S,  the  Ntn^wcgian  law  has  cstabhshed  iis  pimishment^  :    [a) 
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{fmrestalion)  ;    (/>)  impri&onmeiit ;  (t)  hard   labor  (travaitx 

The  duration  of  simple  iiDprisomntHit  varies  from  thirty-two  to 
two  himdred  and  forty  days.  It  is  pennilled  to  the  prisoner  to  pro- 
caine for  himself  better  fare  than  that  imposed  Jiy  the  regulation. 
lie  has  the  right  to  undergo  his  puivisliment  in  separation,  if  cir- 
cumstanees  will  permit  it.  Nothing  hinders  him  innn  oceiipying 
the  s^aine  cell  with  another  prisoner,  if  the  hitter  consents  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

Imprisonment  hiis  two  degrees  :  1,  with  the  ordmaiy  prison  tare 
(fix>m  sixteen  to  a  hundred  anil  twenty  days)  ;  2,  on  bread  and 
water  (from  four  to  thii-ty  days),  w  ith  the  onlinary  fare  at  int-ervals 
af  five  days.  Imprisonnient  is  always  cellular.  Labor  u  not  obliga- 
toiy,  but  is  always  permitted,  if  the  prisoner  desiix*  it. 

Ilard  labor  is  either  temporai-j'  (fitim  six  to  fifteen  yeai-s),  or  for 
life.  Labor  is  obligatoiy.  The  convicts  may  not  obtiiln  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  regime  of  the  eistablishinejit.  Fettei^  arc  imposed  only 
when  the  exigencies  of  safe  custody  and  super%'ision  require  it ;  and 
such  cases  are  very  rai-e.  Among  the  establishments  dt^igncfl  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  hai'd  labor,  that  of  Christiana  atone  is  com- 
plGt4?ly  cellnlan  In  the  othei-s,  whenever  it  is  possible^  a  cell  is  given 
til  the  convict  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  his  deten- 
tion. With  this  exception,  isolation  is  accorded  only  to  such 
prisoners  as  a.sk  for  it. 

It  is  in  the  district  prisons,  to  the  nimil>er  of  fifty-six,  that  simple 
imprisonment*  is  uudergnne.  For  the  punishment  of  hard  labor, 
there  are  resei-ved  the  tVillowingcstiiWishmeiits  :  [a)  the  }>enitentiary 
prison  of  Christiana,  built  on  the  Philadelphia  plan ;  {it)  the  for- 
t^reases  of  Christiana,  of  Bergiie,  and  nf  Throndhjem  ;  (c)  four  other 
establishments  called  hnmm  of  correrlfon,  and  situated  in  the  citicjs 
of  Christiana,  Christeansimd,  Bcrgue,  and  Throndhjem. 

Into  the  penitentiary  prison  of  Christiami  are  transfeiTed  men 
uged  fi-om  eighteen  to  thirty  y cat's,  sentenced  to  hitrd  labor,  from  six 
months  to  six  yeaiN,  by  the  flistrict  tribunals  of  the  environs  of 
Christiana.  Criminals  of  a  more  advanced  age  and  st^ntenced  to  the 
mme  punishment  may  obtain  an  authorization  to  undergo  their 
punishment  in  the  same  {nisf^n.  For  all  the  criminals  confined  in 
this  C4ital>lishment,  the  duration  of  the  punishuient  is  shoilODcd  one- 
third,  with  the  ix-^rvation  that  it  sliidl  never  l>e  Icsg  than  four  months 
lior  moix*  than  tbnr  years. 

The  other  convicts  aie  placed  in  the  fortresses.     Thither  also  hit 
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Beat  the  criminals  atrnteticed  tu  more  than  three  yeai*s»  whcu  ihey 
have  pR'vitjiiijly  tiuflenHl  a  similar  pmiynutiit,  and  likewise  Uiot*e 
who  hiive  been  re-coiivieted  (whatever  the  duratiua  t»f  their  piuiidli' 
ment),  atVer  having  beea  ah*eady  putiibhed  iu  thette  saiiie  eajUiblihh- 
inetits. 

The  houses  of  con-eetion  ai-e  set  apait  for  feuialea  eouvietcd  of 
crimes,  and  for  men  aenU^uced  to  any  puiiuahineut  other  thau  thoae 
Avhich  have  been  indicated  above. 

SwEi>KN.. — The  penitentiary  re*i:iine  eonsists  in  the  privation 
libeity,  whether  ui  the  form  of  simple  im[>rr8otuneiit»  or  of  reclusion 
w4th  hard  labor.     Ail  piinrshnients,  whose  duration  does  not  exceed  ^ 
two  yeai-B,   mast  l»e  undergone  in  sepanition  in  the  departmental 
prisons,  to  the  mmil>er  of  thirty-eight,  and  eonbiining  2,3t')2  cells. 
The  punishment  of  hard  hibt>r  for  a  tenn  exeeeihng  two  years  mu^l 
!m)  undergone  in  the  central  prisons:  the  tii^t  part^  one-sixlh"of  the  fl 
time  [^ix  months  at  least  and  twelve  months  at  most)t  ia  passed  IQ  " 
isolation,  and  the  remainder  in  a.ssociation. 


Russia. — The  i>emtentiaiy  regime  m  regulated  by  law.  A  a 
imi>erial  commission,  composed  of  funetionaries  of  different  ministries, 
htm  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating  a  complete  re-orgnniza- 
tion  of  the  exit^ting  penitentiary  Hystem. 

According  to  tht^  code  now  in  force,  the  following  punkbnient& 
are  imposed  :  1,  Death.  2,  Tran^poilatron  with  haul  labor  (for 
life  or  from  four  to  twenty  yeai>>). '  3*  Transportation  to  Siberia, 
4»  Tran8i>oii:ation  beyond  the  Caucasiis*  The  above  punielimentii 
involve  tin*  entii-e.  loss  of  all  rights  (civil  death^  5.  ReeUision  in  a 
prison  {maisfm  de  /orce)^  which  takt«  the  place  of  transportation  to 
Siljeria  fi*r  perisjons  %vho,  prior  to  the  ab(dition  of  eorpond  punish- 
ments^ were  not  exempted  from  such  inflictions.  The  duration  of 
the  reclusion  varies  frotn  two  months  at  least  to  two  years  at  most, 
and  involves  the  loss  of  ali  civil  and  political  rights  (arts.  30  mid  43 
of  the  Code,  edition  of  18f»Ji).  (5,  Detention  in  a  fortiTss,  with  loss 
of  certain  rights,  from  Ibnr  months  to  four  y cat's  (arts.  34  mid  50)  ; 
without  loss  of  rights,  from  four  weeks  to  four  yeai-s.  7.  Detentiuu 
in  a  house  of  correction^  with  loss  of  certain  rights  (art.  36),  fix)ra 
eight  months  to  two  yeai"s  ;  witliout  loss  of  rights,  fixnn  two  to 
eight  months,  8,  Detention  in  a  prison,  from  two  to  four  months. 
9.  Simple  detention  from  one  day  to  three  months* 

AusTRU\. — A^  regards  the  j>enitentiar5'  system,  the  peoal  law  of 
Austria  is  iTinarkal»ly  simi^le.      It  ihvides  jKuiishments  for  erimeij 
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into  principal  autl  aecessoiy.  Of  the  former  there  are  only  two — 
the  death  iK^ualty  and  iiiiprisoniiient.  Rut  the  law  makes  a  hroad 
diflerence  between  thi.s  ht-st  and  the  piinitihnieut  which  deprives  of 
liberty  for  dellctja  (mlsilenieaiions)  and  contniventioiis  (violations  of 
poUcc  or  niimici[ial  reguhilioiis),  whieh  are  never  designated  but  by 
the  word  ari-e^t  {anety 

luipri&ioumeut  is  for  life  or  t\)r  u  time.  Ou  this  point  the  Austrian 
law  declai*es  that,  ''  sinee  the  variims  eiieuui:^tanee«  which  aggnivato 
or  extenuate  a  crime  do  nut  permit  the  legyatoiv  to  define,  in  the 
statute*  the  exaet  measure  of  the  j>eiialty  for  each  hidividual  case,  a 
minimum  lunl  maxhnum  only  are  fixed,  within  the  limits  of  w^hieh 
the  duration  of  the  punitj^bment  mu:>t  be  proportioned  to  the  gravity 
of  the  otteijsa." 

In  it^pect  to  the  exeeut ion  of  punishment  of  privative  of  lil>er^, 

iele  405  of  the  organic  l^iw  rehiting  to  eriminul  procedure,  of  the 
l3d  May^  1873,  euacti?  thai  pei-sons  sc^ntenecd  to  nioi^e  than  a  yeiU' 
for  crime  must  undergu  their  punishment  in  prisons  therctoappuinted 
by  special  pi-escriptioii  (indepemleut  penitentiaiy  e^tablishoients, 
ffeidsfdndiffeji  j<(nrfau.sl(flfeft),  and  that  otlier  pnuisbmeutd  mu>it  be 
eiirried  into  rffect  near  the  tribunal  i»f  repiTssiou  whieh  prououueed 
judgment  in  the  tinst  insUmce,  iu  houst'^  of  detention  {gefangjmae)* 
As  regards  puuiff-hmeuts  for  contraventions,  they  must  be  undergone 
in  district  hoiist^  of  arrest. 

Over  and  above  the  priuei[Kd  puniiiihnieuts,  thei»  are,  as  above 
stated,  accessoiy  pmiishments  ;  or,  aa  the  Austrian  law  names  them, 
aggravations  of  the  principal  puuishmenti.  These?  aix?,  for  the  prison  : 
{ti)  privatii^n  uf  food  ;  {b)  a  liai*d  Ired  ;  (r)  isolation  :  {d)  isolation  in 
a  tlark  cell  ;  (e)  banishment  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence. 
I  For  delicts  and  contraventions  there  are*  aa  principal  punishments, 

ides  anxist,  k»ss  of  efl'ects,  the  forfeiture  of  rights  or  powei-s,  ex- 
pukion  from  a  h:>cality,  and  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  territories  of 
the  crown. 

Arrest,  which  likewise  involves  two  degiTcs,  of  which  the  ^shortest 
dunitioti  is  twenty-four  hooi-s  and  the  lougt^st  six  months,  may  be 
,||ggravnted  by  the  fij-st  four  of  the  above  accessory  punishments 
applicable  to  crimes  {ti,  h,  c\  d).  Arrest  of  the  fii-st  degree  may  be 
converted  into  a  proiKirtiouate  |iecnniary  penalty,  or  replaced  by 
arrest  at  home  {aji^t  a  daniicile,  kausarresi),  wheu  the  giiihy  paiiy 
has  a  reputation  free  from  reproach- 
,  In  the  penileniiary  establishments,  recidivists  ai^  treated  with  no 

ater  severity  than  pei^ons  sentenced  for  the  tii-st  time,  excepting 
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those  who,  within  a  term  of  ten  yeat*Sp  have  l)ei?n  re-eonvicted  of  a 
('rimo  inHpircMl  by  cupidity.  (Dccivo  of  the  Minister  of  Justiro  of 
tlic  2d  Det*eml«er,  1872.) 

The  obligHtion  of  labor  is  always  attached  to  the  punishinent  of 
iniprisonnieMt.  Since  the  h*w  of  the  ITUh  Novenilier,  IHiu,  whirh 
Biippressed  fetters  [peine  (h%t  a/tabies),  the  oidy  diflerence  between 
the  simple  and  the  utjgravated  prison  eoni^isti*  hi  the  fact  that  the 
tribiniak,  in  sentencing  to  this  hist  punishment ^  mtist  pronounce, 
instead  of  chains,  the  addition  of  one  or  sevend  of  the  accessorj'  pun- 
iishnientj^,  or  aggnivatioiiH,  legally  admissible. 

The  rule8  n^hiting  to  the  independent  ixniitentiary  esitablishmentB 
and  the  honsen  of  detention  of  ihe  trilninal.H  are  of  an  adnnnistmti%'0 
natnre.  They  are,  ^  a  matter  of  eon  rat*,  without  foix^e,  except 
within  the  limits  of  the  fi'anie  or  weope  of  the  penitentiaiy  system, 
and  there  exisU^  on  this  sutjjeet  l>nt  one  law*  that  of  the  Ist  April, 
1872,  whirh  regidates  the  exeention  of  jnniishment  in  i.^)lution. 
But,  as  it  h  neeess^ny  to  In^gin  by  devoting  to  its  exeention  c*ortain 
penitentiary  establibhmeuts,  It  him^  so  far*  received  Its  appltt^ation 
only  in  the  penitentiaiieis  at  Gnietz,  Stein,  and  Kaithaiis. 

The  system  of  provL*jionul  liljenUion  lait*  not  Ix^en  yet  intmdticed 
into  Austria  ;  but,  to  prepaid;  for  it,  pardons  are  pcriodieally  ac(*ordod 
to  sueh  convicts  aa  ai*e  no  longer  ct*n.sidti'ed  dangeron&i  to  aocif!ty, 
and  in  regard  to  ivhom  good  hopes  of  their  refoi^nnition  are  cntmv 
tained* 

Theix^  are  in  Austria  eighteen  penitentiary  establishments,  properly 
BO  called  ;  twelve  for  men.  and  nix  for  ivomen*  Each  of  these 
establishments,  except  the  male  pnsons  of  KaHhans  and  8uben,  has 
a  territorial  eircuniscription  assigned  to  it.  Nearly  all  the  peniten- 
tiaries are  organized  on  the  principle  of  associated  imprisonment. 
The  conviels  are  classified  in  gi-oups  of  six  to  thirty,  day  and  night, 
and  aix*  idloweil  to  c<aivei>*e  togetht^r,  except  w^hen  at  work.  The 
age^  degRi'  of  education,  character,  antecetlents  of  the  convicts,  and 
crime  eonmiitted,  are  considcnnl  in  the  arrangement  of  these  groups. 

Among  the  celhihir  prisons,  that  of  Karlan,  near  Gnietz,  can 
accommodate  252  prist niers ;  that  of  Stein,  334,  and  that  of  Kjii'- 
tbau»,  H3. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  Isf  Aprils  1872,  the  convicts  arc  held 
in  constant  isolation,  except  that  they  ait;  associated  for  divine  service, 
for  instruction  in  the  school,  and  for  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  hut 
even  here  they  are  not  ptnmittcd  to  enter  at  all  into  enmnmnication 
with  eai'h  other.     After  the  cellular  convict  has  pitssc^d  three  uianth£» 
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m  solitude,  every  period  of  two  days  paesed  in  the  cell  are  counted 
to  him  as  thn*e  days  o(  the  piniishiiieiit  impoi*ed  mhb  sentence.  The 
maximuiii  dunitioii  of  eelliilar  detention  is  thi-ee  yQiirs.  This  kind 
of  imprisonment  does  not  t^ike  place,  or  ceases,  if  its  eonimeneenient 
or  continuance  seem.s  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  bodily  iufirmities 
of  the  convict,  or  becaui><^'  of  oth*n'  inconveniences  to  bis  phyi^ical  or 
moral  health,  against  which  h  is  needful  to  provide. 

Bedsides  domestic  occupations,  the  cou\icts  ai*e  employed  in  indus- 
trial labons  witliin  or  without  the  prison,  and  in  this  litter  case,  only 
those  who  have  sho^ra  themselves  mo8>t  worthy  of  ti'ustt  aud  who 
consent  to  the  aiTangenieut, 

The  convicts  have  a  task  assigned  them  to  ix^rfomi.  To  encourage 
their  application,  there  exists  what  is  called  surr^afn,  that  is  to  sjiy, 
uvei^ent,  or  a  rc»compense  tor  what  they  do  In^yond  their  task.  The 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  use  one-half  of  his  snrgain  in  procuring  addi- 
tional comfoi-ts  in  prison  ;  the  other  half>  auj^rmented  l>y  inteix^t^  is 
given  him  on  his  liberation^  so  that  he  may  Ix'  a!)le  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistem-e  till  he  shall  have  found  an  honest  waj'  of  gaining  his  liring. 

Local  sui>eiTision  over  the  pruitentiary  establishments  Mongs  to 
the  iiublic  ministry.  Tlic  cxcvution  of  punislnnciit  in  the  cellular 
prisons  is  watched  over  by  s|K'cial  commissions.  SupeiTision  over 
the  housi's  of  detention,  of  couils  <if  justice,  and  district  tribunals, 
-•pl^MTtains  to  the  piTsident  of  the  suptnior  i>n)vincfrd  tribmial.  The 
mipreme  dire<!tion  of  all  the  penitentiary'  establishments  is  confided 
to  the  minister  of  justice. 


HrxGARY. — The  prisons  of  Ilringary  lU'e  placed,  by  the  law  of 
1871,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  i*oyal  attorneys. 

By  a  ministerial  ordinance  of  18H9,  it  was  <let*ided  that  persons 
mtenced  to  more  than  a  year's  iniprisnument  slionld  be  confined  in 
pnitentiaries  (thei^  are  couuti^^l  six  of  tlK'se  establishmt*nts),  and  that 
those  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  a  year  or  les^  should  sei've 
out  their  sentence  in  the  minor  prisons  (of  which  there  aif  100). 
Besides  these,  there  is  near  the  doniicih^  of  every  judge  (the  nunilier  , 
of  these  is  375  in  Hinigary)  a  prison  for  the  detention  of  prisoners 
awaiting  tibial,  and  of  persons  convicted  of  c(»ntnivcntion.^ 

The  prisonei-s  in  the  penitcntiares  are  divided  into  tlnre  categories; 
the  fii>jt  consisting  of  prisoners  less  than  24  yeai-s  of  age  ;  thesc*conil, 
of  those  who  have  pa.ssed  that  age  ;  and  the  third,  i^ecidivists.  But 
the  director  of  the  prison  may,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  chaplain, 
establish  two  other  classes  compow-xl,  the  one  of  convicts  who  have 
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given  proof  of  aDietidinenl,  tlie  otluT  of  those  possessed  of  a  supe- 
rior educatioD, 

EiU'h  convict,  on  his  cntnuice  into  the  penitcntiarjs  must  be  placed 
in  a  ct4l  for  a  period  ranging  fmni  one  to  six  weeks,  and  muBi  rcniaiji 
there  without  work.  It  is  not  permitted  him  to  speak  to  anj'-  one, 
and  lie  in  h|K^eiiLlly  watched  over%  Kccidivi^ls  mv  trt*atcHl  with  greiiter 
rigor  than  the  othi^r  convicts.  They  are  employed  on  the  dirtiest 
and  most  di^i^reeuhlc  laboi^,  and  for  six  months  are  denied  every 
fiivor. 

Labor  is  obligatory  for  all|  and  is  performed  in  asocial  ion  ;  but  n 
rigid  separation  of  the  categoric^  is  maintained.  It  is  the  director 
who  determine?^  the  kin<l  of  wot'k  to  be  done.  One  of  the  ix?iiiten- 
tiaries  is  rc^i^rvcd  tor  women,  and  aucithcr  ft>r  men  isententicd  to  more 
than  ten  yeaiu 

Tlie  niini.stcrial  ordinance,  addiTi*iefI  to  the  royal  attornc^^s,  oon- 
cernitig  tlit?  adminL^tratiun  cjf  the  prisons  of  the  tdbnnali*  of  fint 
insljmec,  contains  also  a  set  of  administrative  reguhitions  ;  bnt  these 
regnlationH  are,  so  to  speak,  only  tninsitional,  and  alTord  glimj^ses  of 
a  coming  reform  of  the  entire  penitentiary  r^^gima 


SwrrzKRLAND, — The  penitentiary  regime  \mng  closely  related  to 

pcMial  law,  it  is  ch'iir  that  in  Switzerland  lliere  can  exist  nt>  gcnend 
regulation  in  relation  to  this  matter :  all  depcntLs  upon  the  cantons* 
The  greater  part  of  tlies<,'  iwognize  thiTe  kijuls  of  inii>risoimient : 
reclusion,  detention  in  a  house  of  correction,  and  simple  iniprisoti*  i 
ment.  Reclusion  is  i>erpetual  or  tetnporary.  At  Zurich,  the  maxi- 
mum of  temporary  reclusion  is  tiftwn  years;  at  Berne  and  Baleville, 
it  is  twenty  years ;  at  Schatibiise,  it  is  twenty-four  years  ;  at  the 
Grisons,  twenty-five  ytnii-s  ;  at  Fi'ibourg  and  Vaud,  thirty  years,  and 
so  on.  This  punishment  is  prononnced  only  for  crimm,  and  is  always 
accompjinied  by  the  foifeitm-ci  of  civil  and  ptjlitieal  rights.  A  rogu- 
hition  of  thesi^nnce  fixes  the  ration  and  dress  of  the  convicts,  who 
may  be  employed  at  all  sorts  of  labors.  Imprisonment  in  a  ImuN? 
of  correction  does  not  of  itn'lf  imply  deprivation  of  civil  and  political 
rights;  the  judgment  mast  make  expiTss  mention  of  it ;  but,  for  the 
nst,  the  coiTcctional  is  tix^ated  in  the  siune  manner  an  the  rcvlusionury, 
and  is  held  to  tlie  same  laboi-s.  As  to  simple  imprisonment,  it  never 
dniws  after  it  any  legal  inciipacity.  The  pei^son  under  sentence  is 
simply  incarcerated.  It  is  in  his  option  to  w^ork  or  remain  inactive* 
He  has  (he  right  to  maintain  himself  at  his  own  cost  and  im  Hcema 
good  to  liim,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  wear  a  prison  uniform. 


< 
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Prussia.^ — The  execution  of  ijennlties  is  regulated  by  title  1  (i>art 
first)  of  the  Geniiiin  Penal  Code. 

Reclusiou  U  pcipetuul  or  teu^jx^niry  (from  one  to  fifteen  yeai-s). 
The  couvicts  are  held  to  the  hibors  estal»lished  in  the  prif^oii  {maison 
de  fotxe).  They  may  ako  l>e  employed  in  Ui!Kn'«  outside  of  the 
establkhmeiit,  but  onl}'  on  condition  of  being  i?<.*i)arated  from  free 
laborers. 

Imprisonment  (from  a  day  to  five  yen  is)  is  nndei'gone  in  !5peeia1 
housei?*  The  eonviet^  may  f»e  employed  in  the  prison  on  klxn*s 
adapted  to  their  powere  ;  tliey  must  be,  if  they  demand  it. 

Detention  is  perpetual  or  temporary  (from  a  day  to  fifteen  years). 
It  IS  undergone  in  forti-esses.  or  in  places  specially  appropriated 
thereto.  The  oceupations  and  manner  of  living  are  uniler  8in'- 
veillance. 

The  duration  of  aiTest  (privation  of  liberty)  varies  from  a  daj'  to 
six  weeks. 

In  virtue  of  article  22,  sentences  to  reclusion  and  to  imprisonment 
rnavt  in  whole  or  in  pail,  be  nndergone  in  cellular  separation  ;  but, 
?yond  thive  yeai-s,  tlie  eon.^eiU  of  the  prisoner  is  requiied*  PeiBons 
E^nteneed  to  i-eelusion,  or  to  mi  impriMinmeiit  of  lonrr  duration,  may 
obtain  their  provisional  libenition  when  they  have  undergone  three- 
fourths,  or  at  least  a  jear^  of  their  pmiitjhmeitt,  and  have  been  well 
conducted  duriug  that  time,  Provisional  lil>eratiou  may  he  nn'oked 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  b berated  prisrmer,  or  for  an  infraction  of 
the  obligatifHis  imposed  upon  him.     In  this  east*  the  time  of  liberty 

not  added  to  the  punishme^Tit.    The  din-rees  relating  to  this  measure 

"^(the  license  or  its  revocatioi^)  are  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 

administration  of  justice.     The  decree  of  provisional  literation  issues 

only  after  information  previously  i^eeeived  from  the  dii*ector  of  the 

prison. 

There  are  no  legislative  regulations  relating  to  the  i>enitent!ary 
€»ta!>Ii8bments  ;  these  dei^end  U|x>n  tlie  administration.  The  regula- 
tion of  Nov.  4th,  1835,  concerning  the  prison  of  Rawntz  has  been, 
by  divei's  ministerial  ordinanees,  (Munpleted  and  applied  to  all  the 
other  penitentiaiy  estidilishments  of  Prussia. 


Bavaria, — Besides  the  provisions  of  the  German  penal  code,  there 
are  found  in  the  Bavarian  law  of  the  26tli  Dec,  1871,  ceiiain  i*egu- 
lations  relative  to  the  penitentiary  regime,  which  serve  as  an  intiT>- 
duction  to  that  code. 

Imprisonment  for  raoi*e  than  three  months  is  undergone  in  spec  ial 
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estahliyhineuts,  and,  under  n^seiTc  uf  article  30,  in  district  pria 
(Art,  2H.) 

Tilt'  localities  in  which  the  ptmigshmmit  of  detention  in  n  foitrfiss 
must  be  executed,  are  deterntiniHl  hy  a  royal  ordinance.     (Art.  29.) 

The  execution  of  piniymient  in  iaolution,  prescribed  t»y  the  57th 
article  of  the  German  ix'iial   code,  taken  place   in  jspeeiul   t^tiihlidi' 
nientd,  when  the  prii^oaer  ii<  young  juid  he  has  inoi*e  f.Iian  a  month's 
sentence.     Am  r-egards  the  punishment  of  detention  for  a  montJi  and  fl 
less  in  a  fortre.ss,  or  of  ancst  pnjiuHniced  against  yoinig  iK5ii»oni5,  it      \ 
is  underg<inc  in  separate  r|UHrtei>i.     (Ai1,  30,) 

All  punishnienta  iin^olvhig  loss  of  liberty^  which  ai'e  not  inquired 
to  be  undergone  in  reivlusion  pritsoiLs,  or  concerning  which  theixa  is  no 
provi.sion  in  the  preceding  articles,  nnist  ho  executetl  ill  ix»li<t? 
prisons. 

Pei"sons  sentenced  to  the  pimLshment  of  inclusion  ai'e  only  placed 
hi  celUihir  separatioTi  if,  considering  their  previous  life,  thejMilToixl 
but  a  fiK!l>lc  hope  of  snl)st*<jiieiit  refta'aiation  ;  or  if  they  give  giM^uad 
to  fear  a  corrupting  hifluence  upon  othei-s  from  their  example  or  I 
their  convereation  ;  or,  in  short,  if  they  are  sptM^mlly  liable  to  be  led 
into  excesses. 

The  internal   I'^^ginie  of  houses^  of  rediLsion  is  regulated  by  the  i 
royal  ordinance  of  the  12th  June,  1^62  :  separation  of  the  priBoners 
iMX'ording  to  their  sex  aufl  age  ;  isolation  obligatory  for  six  piontlis; 
optional   beyt>nd  that  time  ;  contingent,  however,  on  the  consent  of 
the  convict  and  the  advice  of  the  physician. 

A  royal  ordinance  r^f  the  same  date  fixes  the  internal  regime  of 
the  t»ther  pi'iiitentiary  (\stabliHlmientH  :  To  isolate  as  much  as  possible 
yoiuig  prisonei-s  and  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  slight  infi*ac- 
tionSf  whii^li  wcm  caused  by  ignorance  or  some  sudden  temptjitioiL 

Finallyt  ft»r  pei"S(jns  a*nteneed  to  imprisonment  from  two  months 
to  five  years,  then-  exist  cellular  prisims,  who.s!*  regime  is  ix*gulat-ed 
by  the  law  of  the  10th  November,  1871. 

Saxony. — ^The  punishments  of  reclusion  [zuc/ttJiam),  of  tleteiition 
in  a  fortress  {/esfun^shaft),  and  of  imprisonment  {(^eftingnisg) — this 
last  whi'n  it  exceeils  four  months — are  ujidergone  in  special  penittni- 
tiary  estahlishments.  The  pimishment  of  imprisonment  for  four 
months  and  less,  of  aiTesfp(//fj/?)  are  undergone  in  prisons  appertain- 
ing to  tribunals  of  fiint  instance. 

WuRTEMBERG. — ^Punishmciifs,   in  Wtirtemberg,  are  undergone: 
-'^Se  punisbnirnt  of  reclusion  for  a  term  exceeding 
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five  years  in  the  prison  (mctismi  deforce)  of  Stuttgai*d  ;  (6)  the  same 
puiiUhtneut  iiiider  five  yL»ui^,  in  tht?  pi'isoii  {maistm  de  force)  of  Lud- 
ivighui^ ;  (c)  the  punishment  of  ivclusioii  and  of  iniprUoimK'iit 
beyond  four  weeki*,  iii  the  Ciise  of  young  ironviets  uot  previously 
convicted,  in  the  cellular  priison  at  Ileillironu  j  {d)  ttie  punish  incut 
of  iinpri^ouineiit  ft*r  more  tliuu  four  weeks,  in  the  two  provincial 
prisons  of  Hall  and  Rottenburg  ;  {e)  the  puuibhiiicnt  uf  deprivation 
of  liberty  beyond  four  weeks,  for  young  persons  under  eighteen 
j'e^rSt  hi  the  c8tablLshnient  for  yonng  criminals  at  Hall  :  (/)  the 
punishment  of  deprivation  of  liljcrty  under  four  weeks,  and  of  aiTe^t, 
ill  the  64  district  prisons,  2.  For  wonien»  in  the  special  penitentiary 
Wtablisbuieut  of  GotteszeU,  wliieh  is  subdividcil  into  thi^ee  sections; 
reclusiuu,  prison,  and  quarter  for  young  piisonei^. 

The  system  of  celliihir  isolation  is  applit'd  only  in  the  cellular 
pi-iiiai)!)  of  Heilbrtam,  and  there  with  association  at  church,  at  school^ 
Slid  at  promenade*  Ebewhere,  the  detention  is  undergone  in  asso- 
ciatiaiL 

Meckexburo-Schwerik. — The  e^jtablishnients  in  which  are  un- 
dergone the  different  punishments  are  :  1.  Fur  i*eclusion  ui  a  mmmn 
de  foire,  the  prison  of  Dreil»ertren,  near  Bntzow.  2.  For  simple 
imprisonment,  special  jx'uilentiary  establishments  organized  to  tliis 
end,  3.  For  detcntiiiu  in  u  fortieses,  the  cit-adel  of  the  city  of 
Dotnitz.  Finally,  4.  For  simple  detention,  the  prisons  of  the  tribu* 
mils  %vhieh  pronounced  the  seulence. 

The  penitentiary  regime  is  regulated  by  laws  and  special  iustiiic- 
tions  for  the  tii'st  thi*ee  categont^ ;  for  the  punishment  of  simple 
detentioUt  there  ejcist  only  u  few  general  rules. 

In  the  convict  prison  {mawon  de  force)  of  Di^ilx^rgen,  the  system 
of  complete  isolation  h:*^  Ih^cu  adopted,  accompanied  by  compulsory 
Itibor  in  the  cells,  but  modihcd  from  considerations  having  i^ehition 
to  the  health  of  the  pristMier,  tlie  length  of  his  sentence,  and  his 
good  conduct  A  single  one  of  these  three  circumstaucas  Sutlices  to 
cut  short  the  insolation,  and  send  the  prisoner  to  labor  in  the  common 
workshops. 

Gband-Duchy  of  Baden. — In  the  Grand-Dnchy  of  Baden  the 
celluhir  system  had  been  established  before  the  mtroduction  of  the 
petial  code  of  Germany.  • 

The  kw  of  the  23d  Dec,  1871,  provided  that  the  punishment  of 
the  convict  prison  {mamm  de  force)  be  undergone,  during  the  tii'st 
three  yeais,  in  the  cell,  and  that   this  principle  be  also  applied  to 
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persons  seiitonced  to  simple  imprisonment  as  fiir  m  the  localities  per- 
mit 111  all  ciiscs,  the  fii-st  year  at  legist  of  the  imprisonnient  must  be 
psissed  in  separation. 

The  sovereign  ordinance  (having  the  force  of  law)  of  the  samo 
date  regulates  the  application  of  those  principles.  Among  other 
thinsrs  it  t>nlains: 

Mt*ii  sciik'jK'cd  to  the  convict  prison  ai-e  confined  in  the  mchthaus 
{matson  de  force)  of  Bruch^fil ;  men  sentenced  to  simple  imprisoii- 
nient  for  more  than  six  weeks,  nrc  confined  in  the  central  prisons  of 
Mannheim  and  of  Bnie!isal  ;  women  sentenced  to  the  convict  prison, 
or  to  simple  impKusonment  for  more  than  six  wi'ek8,  are  confined  ia 
the  female  punishment  house  {weibei^sdvfemtali)  at  Bruchsal;  the 
puniishnient  of  imprisonment  not  exceedinir  six  wcckiJ,  i.s  imdergone  in 
the  haili  wick  prisons  {fniLHfjfJatif;nuH)iiXiku:\\t:?^  to  Uie  I  bailiwick  justices ; 
Uie  punishment  of  detention  or  i\vvmt{haP)  is  undergone  hi  tliesesame 
prisons,  and  tliat  of  detention  in  a  fortivss,  in  the  citadel  of  KiL^^tiitt. 

hi    the  mimon   de  fotTe  of  Bruehsal,    and  in  the  otlicr  central 
prisons,  isolation  m  absolute  during  tlie  fij-Mt  tht*ee  years.     j^Vlller  that 
time  the  convict  may  (from  ye^r  to  year  or  once  for  all)  elet*t  the 
contimiance  of  isolation.     Convicts  no   longtir  suhjeutcd  to  bolatioti 
are  aeparatcil  during  the  nighty  an«l  are  occupied  through  tlie  day  in       i 
associated  lahor.     The  prisi>ners  in  iijolation  receive  four  visits  a  day.  ■ 
In  the  bailiwick  prisons,  thase  under  ijentence  and   those  awaiting  ~ 
trial  are  st^parate^l.     They  niay  be  mlmittcd  to  an  association  of 
short  duration,  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 

Prisoners  confined  in  a  fortress  enjoy  ceiiain  liberties  and  other 
privileges. 

l^buvicte  in  the  mai»on  tie  force  are  held  to  a  labor  determiud  by 
the  adniiuistnition ;  this  labor  is  from  six  a.  m.  (five  in  summer) 
U)  half^past  seven  i\  m.,  except  the  interruptions  for  exercise,  school, 
and  mejils.     The  convict  must  accomplish  a  tixed  daily  tiisk. 

The  n-'gulations  aix*  the  same  for  pci>ions  sentenced  to  iniprison- 
ment  in  the  central  prisona,  with  the  dilfereuce  that  the  administra- 
tion givers  the  choice  of  lalior  to  the  prisoner. 

Tlie  prisoners  in  the  bailiwick  prisons  may  be  held  to  an  occupa- 
tion, or  may  demand  one  suited  to  their  powers, 

Prisonei-s  sentenced  to  detention  or  anx.^t  {hafT)  are  not  obliged 
to  work  ;  they  may  occupy  themselves  as  they  like. 


Netherlant>8. — The  law  of  an^t  {Tarr^te'hi)  of  the  lltli  Dec., 
1813,  was  the  first  to  introduce  changes  into  the  penitentiary  regime. 
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by  libolLshing;  the  bagnio  (fe  hagne  on  trtwavx  forces)  and  life  punieh- 
tuent.  Hard  lubor  tor  life  (/e  io{/ne)  has  been  rcpkced  by  rt^clusion, 
tnHii  tivi*  to  twenty  yem^  ;  hard  kbor  for  a  term,  b^'  rechision  from 
fire  Ui  fiftc**n  years  ;  nnd  i^ehi«iun  for  life  m  ceiitml  prife^oiis,  by  a 
reclusion  from  five  to  ten  yeai^s- 

Besides  the  re^-hi^ion  piisons,  there  are  thiiieeii  hfnises  of  aiTest 
and  Side  eiiiitod}'.  twenty-three  houiies  of  arrest,  and  125  poliee 
prisons  and  dei>6ti^.  Throe  house:s  of  safe  custody  and  of  ari-est — 
those  of  Anii^terdann  Rotteriliini,  and  Utreeht — are  entirely  eelhilar. 

Since  the  hiw  of  the  28th  June,  1851,  eelhdar  iniprii?onmenl  is 
optional  {tirhitrio  jndk%f)  for  pei'sons  sentenced  to  a  ctin'ectional 
ptmMiment  of  a  year  or  les^,  with  a  reduction  to  six  months,  if 
undergone  in  rellnlar  separation.  The  law  of  the  29th  Jmie^  1854. 
luis  enlarged  the  operation  of  the  preceding  law,  by  making  celhihir 
imprisonment  optional  tor  those  who  are  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
assf>ciation  ((Uie  year  in  the  cell).  The  law  of  the  24th  of  July, 
1871,  extends  celtnlar  imprisonment  to  two  yeai-s  (tVmr  j^cars  in 
asdoi^iation).  A  bill  [projef  de  hi),  jni>t  submitted  to  the  I(»wer  house, 
proposes  to  extend  inipiisonment  to  three  years  in  the  cell  for  six 
yeatB  ill  association, 

BELGiim. — The  i>cnulties  sinietioned  by  the  R%ian  laws  are: 
death,  hard  lalH>r,  detention^  rcclnsion,  mid  imprisonment  (art.  7, 
Penal  C<Kle), 

Hard  labor  is  for  life  or  a  time  (from  ten  to  fifteen  years  or  from 
fitleen  to  twenty  ycui^).  This?  puni;*hment  is  undergone  m  eonviet 
prisons  (wmwo/w  defoive).  Rechision  is  from  tive  to  ten  years,  and 
is  undei^one  in  reclusion  prisons  (arts,  12  to  14)* 

Kaeh  convict  is  employed  on  the  labor  assigned  him.  A  portion 
of  the  product  of  his  hibor  forms  a  i*eserved  fundj  which  is  given  him 
OD  his  discharge,  or  at  fixed  periods  after  his  diseliarge.  This  por- 
tion cannot  exceed  fonr-tentlis  for  piisoners  sentenced  to  iTclusion^ 
and  three-tenths  for  those  sentenced  to  hard  ]al>or  {(nwtmx/orce^H), 
The  surplus  belongs  to  the  state.  The  government  may  dispose  of  a 
moiety  of  this  resei-ved  fund  for  the  comfort  of  the  convict  during 
his  imprisonment,  or  for  the  benetit  of  his  family  when  it  finds  itself 
in  want  (art*  15)* 

Detention  is  perpetual  or  temporaiy.  Temporary  detention  is 
orilinary  (from  five  to  fifteen  ycai's),  or  extraordinaty  (fmm  fifteen  to 
twenty  years).  The  convicts  are  confined  in  one  of  the  fortresses  of 
the  kingdom  or  in  a  house  of  reclusion  or  correction,  designated  by  a 
royal  decree  (aits.  IG  and  17). 
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Com^ctioual  impimjunien I  varies  from  eight  days  to .  five  yoara, 
and  is  uiuk'rgiMK'  in  Iiuiises  of  foiTeetiuu,  TlK»t'Oiivic(d  are  employed 
ill  luhiU's  i'htabiyii'd  ov  •dnilnmzvd  in  tlit?  Iioujim:^,  niiiess  n*li<n'ed  from 
thi*  obligiitiou  by  the  govcnitueDt.  The  poititai  of  the  product  of 
hiH  labor  set  apart  to  the  convict  eiuiiiot  exceed  tive-teiiths. 

France. — The   pejiiteittiary  r^giuie  is  I'egulated   by  the   penitj 

e<jde,  tlie  laws  of  the  8th  June,  1850,  the  decretory  law  {(l^xret-loi) 
of  the  Hth  Dee.,  1851,  the  law  «*!' the  ;iUth  Slay.  1854,  the  docriw  of 
the  29tJi  Augimt,  1855,  imd  mmiemufti  niiuisterial  eireului's.  The 
f*>l lowing  are  the  penaltias  enacted  by  the  peaal  code.  Crixuiiml 
peuaUies  :  deiith,  hard  lalxir  for  lifr,  dt*i>ortitii(Hi»  hard  hibor  for  a 
tenii  (live  to  twenty  yeais).  detention  (five  tut  wen  ty  yea  rii),  reelusion 
(live  to  ten  years).  Con-eetJoual  penally  :  iniprijionment  (six  days 
to  ten  yeai'8). 

The  piHii«hnient  of  hard  hdior,  whether  jK'i'petnal  or  teniponirj*, 
is  undergone  in  estabh^^hineiiUs  created  on  the  territory  of  French 
poaseadona  other  than  Algiei^  (Cayeinie  and  New  Caledonia).  The 
eonvieti^  aiv  employed  in  the  niottt  painful  laboi-s  of  colonization  mid 
on  all  other  labor;>  of  public  utility.  They  inuy  be  chained  two  and 
two  or  I'eqnired  to  drag  an  iron  btdl  as  a  di-seiidinary  punishuient,  or 
as  a  measure  of  aeeurity.  Women  ?nai/  Ik?  taken  into  these  e8tiitdi»h* 
nients,  where  they  are  employed  in  lalwi-H  united  to  their  aex  and 
age ;  but  it  m  the  exception.  Women  .sentenced  to  hard  laljor 
generally  undergo  their  punishment  in  the  t-eutral  prist)ns.  For 
men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  8ixty,  the  i>unishment  of  hard 
labor  is  transfonned  into  that  of  iTcluslon.  Onivicts  sentenced  t-o 
less  than  eight  years  *)f  Inird  labor  ai-e  under  obligation  to  reniain  in 
the  colony  after  the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  during  a  i>eriod 
equal  to  the  length  of  their  sentence.  If  the  ijuniahment  is  eight 
yearn  at  least,  the  n\sideiu'e  is  periK'tual. 

The  punishment  ot'  dept>itation  consists  in  Jwing  transpoited  and 
in  residing  for  life  in  a  place  deterninKil  liy  law,  w  ithont  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  the  ll<*pnblic,  A  pei'son  sentenced  to  depoKa- 
tion  wh(j  n*entei«  that  territoiy  l)ecomes  liable  to  hard  hiljor  for  life. 

Detention  is  undergone  in  one  of  the  foitressi^  situated  on  the  con- 
tinenhd  territoiy  of  the  KepubUc, 

Kvery  iudividuab  of  either  aex,  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of 
reclusion.  In  confined  in  a  central  prison^  where  he  is  employed  in 
laboi^  the  products*  of  which  may  be,  in  pai't*  applied  to  his  lieucfit. 
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Tliere  are  counted  at  pi*esent  sixteen  central  prisons  (thrt^  agricul- 
tural) for  men,  and  sc*veii  for  women. 

Whoever  is  sentenced  to  simple  iniprisonmeDt  is  confined  in  a 
houae  of  correction,  where  he  is  employed  on  one  of  the  indiLstries 
established  in  that  prison,  according  to  his  own  choice.  The  pi-o- 
dtict  of  the  priijoner'?^  labor  h  applied,  paitly  to  the  ordinaiy 
expenses  of  the  prison,  partly  to  proeuix'  tor  himself  some  mitiga- 
tious  if  he  deserve  them,  and  partly  to  form  for  his  use,  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge,  a  resented  fund. 

Inipritioninent  for  more  than  a  yeiu*  is  undergone  in  a  mamm  de 
Jbrcen  since  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  6th  June,  1830.  For  the 
recliteionaries,  ns  for  cori-ectioiiiUs  st^ntcnet^d  to  nini-e  than  a  year  of 
imprisonment,  thci-e  exii?t  in  the  convict  and  cornx'tional  prisons 
(maisons  de  farce  el  de  con'rHion),  commonly  called  veiitral  prisons^ 
reformation  wards  {qaariiers  d^ amend fueiU)^  into  which  ai*e  gathci'ed 
thrue  prisonci-H,  who^e  conthmed  good  conduct  affoi-ds  ground  for 
the  hope  that  they  will  return  to  a  virtuou^s  life. 

To  the  alKivc  nientioned  punish menls,  which  may  be  inflicted  by 
the  militaiT  and  maritime  tribunals,  must  be  added  that  of  public 
works,  a  puui^hment  wliich  is  undergone  iu  the  military  peniteu- 
tiariea. 

Finally,  prisoners  under  aixtcen  yeai-s  of  age  may  be  sent  to 
houees  of  correctional  education,  in  viitno  of  the  penal  code  (arts. 
66  aod  67),  which  has  rcprtxlnccd  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  25th 
September,  171U.  They  remain  in  these  establishments  until  the 
age  of  twenty  yeara,  and  are  there  empliycdt  ordinarily,  in  agricul- 
tural laljors. 

Th^e  establishments  are  either  public  (five  for  boys  and  two 
for  girls)  or  piivatc  (twenty-three  for  boj^  and  fifteen  for  girls). 
They  are  governed  l>y  a  law  of  the  5th  August,  1850,  on  the  educa- 
tion and  jMtronage  of  young  prisonei^s,  since  completed  by  numer- 
oiia  administrative  instructions. 


Portugal* — The  punishments  established  by  the  Portuguese  law 
are  :  imprison!  leut  and  tniuspoitatiou  into  the  colonies  of  Africa. 
The  punishmei.t  of  imprist)nment  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  1st 
July,  1867,  which  modi  ties  the  penal  code  by  the  establishment  of 
a  penitentiary  regime  and  of  celluUu-  prisons  with  continual  isolation, 
Trtuisportation,  established  by  the  penal  code  of  1852,  is  regulated 
by  the  decree  the  9th  December,  lfc567,  which  ci-eated  special  peui- 
tcnti£ir>*  colonies  in  Africa. 

ai 
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For  juvenile  pris(mei>i  tlirre  exists*  at  Lij^l»ou  ii  hou^e  of  eontx^ion 
with  a  fnvm  iittaeht'd,  wbriH!  the?  eliiUlreii  are  emijloyfcl  iu  tiie  labors 
ol*  ^^''ardruing  aad  ngrit;iilLun%  and  where  they  are  albu  taught  isonje 
Imiidieratl  in  the  workahcipi^  of  the  oaiUihlishuieut, 

Spain. — The  puui8hment  of  fettei-s  for  life  [la  c/iaine  j)ep€luelk), 

is  iniiter*rota^  in  desigimted  pkees  ia  jViriea,  in  tht*  Canary  Iblnnd^ 
or  l>eyond  the  t^ns,  (Jriiiiiual.s  tieiiteueed  to  perpctutd  or  teinporarj' 
fetters  >vt>rk  tu  the  |)n*tit  of  the  state*  They  wear  a  chain  on  the 
foot,  attaehtnl  t(»  tlie  w^aiat,  and  ai^  employed  in  rough  and  paififul 
lahorri.  It  is  nut  penniUed  thetn  to  receive  rrlitf  inmi  without, 
Pei-soua  senteueed  to  temporary  fetters  mv  oeeupied  in  the  ai"i!ienals, 

Perpt^tuul  uv  1x.»niporary  i-eelnsitai  is  undergone  ui  establi^iuenta 
on  or  without  the  territories  of  the  Peoinsida.  The  puuishnieut  of 
the  bagnio  (prf^sr'dio  iH(tt/or),  the  durati<jn  of  whieli  varies*  l>i*twet*n 
Hix  and  twelvi*  yvar«t  i«  executed  in  the  peniteutiurieti  of  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  Bah^arie  lijlandis,  or  in  the  Cauaries.  Contsctionsl 
puuishuKMit  [prt^'<idifi  <rmrrriffft{fi),  frfuu  six  mouths  to  six  year**,  is 
undergone  iu  th*^  eslahh.shnuiits  n(  Uie  Penin^uhi.  The  priisonei*^ 
ai'e  employed  iu  hard  labor  iu  the  e>ifahli3>hnient,  and  a  shaix*  in  the 
proiUiet  of  (heir  labor  is  fset  apiut  for  I  hem  as  a  re:s(^rved  fund. 

Criminal  t^^nteueed  to  wunple  imprisoumeut  undergo  their  pun- 
ish nieut  of  the  **  greater  prison '*  [jfrmon  fmtf/or),  frtan  six  to  twelve 
yeara,  in  the  establishnu.?ntj^  of  the  Pcuinsula  and  iu  those  of  the 
Bjilearic  and  Canary  Ishuid;^ ;  and  thoa^  wnteuced  tiMhe  **  eorr«*c- 
tionai  prison  ''  {prl^n'on  convrciomti),  iVom  six  njouths  to  six  year», 
iu  estabbshmeuts  situated  within  the  jurisilietiou  of  the  tribunal 
whieh  prououneed  the  Bentenee.  The  product  of  their  labor  belongs 
to  themselves. 

The  *'  greater  arrest  "  (an'&ilx}  nujf/07'),  from  one  t^o  six  montJis, 
which  is  a  cornvtioual  pmuslnneut,  is  undergone  iu  a  specud  prhsoa, 
situated  at  the  chief  place  of  the  arrondissenient  ( jjar/wfo), 

Italy. — According  to  tlie  penal  code  of  1H51I,  the  crinuual   pun- 
i.shmenis  are  :  hard  lai)or  fi*r  life  or  for  a  time,  whieh  is  undergone 
in  the  bagnim  ;  rectusion,  which  is  tmdergone  in  the  central  prisons  ' 
(t■a^re  di  pena),  and  r^l^i/alwn,  whieh  consists  in  iuipriisonment  in  a 
fortified  place. 

Tlie  eorreetional  punishment  of  simple  imprisonment  is  undergone 
injudicial  prisons,  if  it  docs  not  exceed   a  year ;  otherwise,  in  the  i 
central  prisons. 

I  gated  liy  the  Tuisciui  code  are :  The  bagnio 
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for  life  (prffasiolo),  the  convict  pnson  {maison  de  Jbi'ce),  and  the 
pii8on  slmi>le. 

In  tbe  penitentraiy  establishments  of  Tuscany  ha*?  Ikhd  iutioduced 
the  i*^gime  of  separation,  both  alxsolute  and  ujion  the  Auburn  plan, 
which  luus  bei'n  continued  by  the  Italian  govenmicnt,  with  some 
tnoditications.  In  the  ba^rnias  and  the  jjenitentiary  e^tablifJinients 
cif  the  other  provinces,  for  wunt  of  ^^pace,  it  hr*i*  been  necessary,  a^  a 
gem.'jral  rule,  to  continue  the  sj-stem  of  as^ociatioUi  but  with  cIufiHifi- 
eatiouis  accords n IT  to  the  iige  and  sex  of  the  convicts,  and  liecause  of 
the  gmvity  of  their  ycaleijced.  Associated  laljor  in  the  central 
piisonig  {cane  dipena)  is  carried  on  in  silence.  The  education  of  the 
convicts  is  provided  tor  a8  far  a»s  possible.  Those  who  \vi>rk  receive 
ai  portion  uf  their  earnings,  which  m  paid  them  <ui  their  hberation. 

lu  1873  there  were  in  Italy  :  8  establishments  for  punishment  by 
tttnple  imprisonmeut ;  4  for  relegation;  10  for  I'eclusion  ;  2  agri- 
cultural colonies  (the  islands  of  Gorgona  and  Pianosii  in  the  Tuscan 
•Tuhipelago) ;  two  prissons  for  chronic  convictcs*  {mudauims  (Jtron- 
fques)  ;  5  for  diveiii  punishmeuts ;  24  bagiiios  ;  6  female  prb<H)8 ; 
3  priijcms  for  juvenile  criminals  ;  30  private  establii^hments  of  cor- 
i-fLHtional  educntion  f  256  judicial  district  prisons;  and  14*JS)  can- 
tt>nal  prisons. 

For  want  of  a  sufficient  nuiQl>er  of  penitentiary  establjBhments, 
many  convicts  undergo  their  punishment  in  the  judicial  prisons, 
whii'h  atlbtd  le^^  opportunities  tor  iiistructiou  iintl  rrtbrmation. 

The  penitentiary  regime  is  the  ol»ject  of  inccbsaat  study  on  the 
piirt  of  the  ministers  of  justice  and  of  the  interior.  It  will  l>e  so 
ttUKlificd  as  to  be  n^ade  homogt^neous  with  the  penal  code  recently 
submitted  to  the  senate, 

Greece.— The  law^  of  the  31st  Dee.,  1830,  is  that  which  still 
regulates  the  prisons,  Untbilunately,  the  ccmdition  of  the  prisons 
does  not  penuit  the  application  of  all  the  excellent  provisions  of 
tliis  law.  Greece,  in  efl'ect,  hiis  but  one  true  prison,  the  peniten 
tiary  «»f  C<*rfu  ;  the  others  are  forts  constructed  by  the  Venetians  or 
Tnrk&  Sentences  to  hard  labor,  whether  fiir  life  or  for  a  time^  am 
[  ^rved  cmt  in  these  forts,  beijause  they  offer  safer  custody  than  miy 
other  places* 

Servia. — ^The  punishments  of  hard  labor,  of  detention,  and  of  re- 
clusioQ  for  mo'-e  than  a  mouth,  are  undergone  in  special  penitentiaiy 
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otuhliHlinientii  Peis+ni.'^  j^Kiitt'iiceil,  whetluT  jiuliciully  or  aclniinb- 
trail vely,  to  reclutjioii  tor  k\<8  tliaa  a  iiiDiith,  iinderpx  llu*ir  puuiab- 
nieiit  lit  the  prefeotiiiTs  of  the  urroadiiSHemt^iit  or  the  district ;  no 
dibtiiietioii  is  intule  for  reiidivibta*  The  only  exception  made  in 
rt'^^ard  to  thriii  is  in  whut  relalcs  to  eoiiditionat  lilienitioiL  Thin  is 
not  uccordt'd  to  tht^ui  after  haviijtf  iHKlcri^onc  the  one-half  of  their 
putiishaieutj  as  in  the  ciisc  of  tho!*e  who  ai*e  serving  out  a  rtrat  Ben- 
tence.  They  nin«t  have  aeeonii>1ishe(l  two-thirdij  of  their  punish* 
nienlf  or  if  the  eane  la  (Jiie  of.  a  yeuoiid  rehipbe^  the  bc^netit  of  c^on- 
ditional  Hbeity  cannot  Ix?  accoiiled  to  him  at  all  (aits.  2  and  7  of 
the  Law  on  Conditional  LiberutioiL) 

RouMANiA. — The  penitentiary  r^ginie  is  regadated  by  the  law  of 
the  lUth  January,  l>t74.  The  hiw  prefer! I k-j^  r*epunilion  at  night 
and  ajfeitttK'iation  by  day.  with  laljor  and  the  obhgation  of  ijilenee.  Pmi- 
i.shinenta  are  undergone  in  penitentiary  es*tal)lit!ihnient8  naitied : 
1.  Penitentiary  of  eorret»tion.  2.  Penitentiary  of  reelusiou.  3*  Peni- 
tentiary of  hard  Ial>oi\ 

Each  of  thes^e  est^djli^hnient.*!!  lia**  accommodutioim  for  no  mora  i 
than  350  to  400  prieonern.     In  connection  with  everj-^  cnrrectiuiial 
establif^lnneiit  tliere  i.-^  a  farm,  whieli  m  worked  by  tlie  inmates. 

Minori^  undergo  their  punishment  in  an  agricnitural  penitt*ntiar)' 
of  cont'ctional  education.     At  nighty  they  ^leep  in  cells. 

An  article  of  the  law  enacts  that  all  jK'itsons  Hcntenced  for  the] 
second  time  shall  undergo  their  inminhnient  in  a  s[M?cial  establisli- 
ment  called   *^  penitentiary  for  recidivititd/'     The  primmei-s  are  sub- j 
jected  to  the  cellular  regime  day  and  night. 
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2,  Progress  and  Condition  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Swttzer* 

LAND. 
B^  Dr,  Gejillaumk,  Director  of  the  FenlteiitLarj  of  Neuebltel. 

Since  the  O^ngrf-ss  of  London,  iinich  prngi^ess  in  the  domain  of 
prison  discipline — tlionoih  iu  some  ciujtons  mort%  in  othei-s  less — has 
been  realized  in  Switzerland,  The  influence  of  that  international 
reiuiion  hua  l)een  felt  hcii*  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mi^itiiken.  The 
federal  legislatni-e  printed  and  distribnted,  hi  all  the  Swi&s  cantons, 
the  report  submitted  to  it  by  the  undei*si^ied  as  it^  official  delegate. 
The  governnient  n\so  snl>scrilx'd  for  a  &utBeient  nmnlier  of  eopii»s  of 
tbe  official  voUnne  of  Transjictioius  of  the  Cotigi'esis  to  t>upply  the 
departments  of  jtistice  and  the  i>nneipal  libmries  of  the  several  cam- 
ions. The  pre«s  of  the  coinitr}-  took  up  the  fjueotionis  ti'eaU'd  by  the 
(Jougreas,  and  earricil  on  a  discn.ssion  which  largely  contributed  to 
the  work  of  enlightening  public  opinion,  and  of  directhig  the  puljlic 
ultention  to  intci'ec^ts  whoj!5e  importance  had  not  been  previously 
n?cognized  to  the  full  extent  that  they  deserved. 

AV'hen  the  new  fedeml  con^stitutioii,  soon  to  be  voted  upon,*  was 
under  discussion,  many  meml>L»i's  of  the  national  parliament  advo- 
cated the  unitication  of  the  penal  la\v.  The  parhameiU  even  adopted 
u  provision,  ai'curding  to  which  the  confedemtion  would  have  the 
right  to  ej^tablish  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  young  criminals. 
Unlbrtnnately  the  radical  paity,  which  had  seen  its  nnised  constitu- 
tion rejecte<l  by  the  people  (jn  the  12th  of  May,  1872,  made  isnch 
couce»j*iontt  in  the  domain  of  legislation,  that  ttu»  cantons  will  con- 
tinue, agreeably  to  the  new  constitution,  if  adopted,  entii-ely  iude- 
j>endent  in  this  regarci  This  draft  enacts,  Ai1.  (>5  :  **  The  death 
|x*nalty  h  aboUnhed  ;  neverthelesj*  the  regulations  of  the  military 
penal  code  will  etvntinue  in  foit^e  in  time  of  war*  Corporal  pmnsh- 
ments  are  alx>hshed/^ 

This  aiticle  constitutes  a  real  progi^e^,  and  indicates  the  present 
siiite  of  puldic  opinion  in  Switzerland.  Thc^^  punishments  w^ere,  in 
point  of  fact,  already  abolished  ;  but  the  introduction  of  this  provi- 
sion into  the  fundamental  law,  and  the  discussion  to  which  it  gave 
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ris4?,  will  hei^omo  a  puiiit  of  depailnre  fur  i^jfomis  in  Uic  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  euiitonH.  The  .stronjy:  op|Kit<iiioii  niude  to  the  uniticatiou 
of  thi^  i'liiiHiml  law  hy  llie  iJiirlizaiw  of  sUiiv  riirliUs  (jinUoiialiHtJit), 
Avliii'h  t(jL*y  i-c presented  m  an  indiivi't  means  of  estahli^^hing  a  cen- | 
Irnlizatioii  whioh  would  tlestroy  all  political  life  iu  tlie  cantons,  will 
retard  the  aj)plication  of  nicai^iirea  prcvcutive  of  crime  and  the  ciB- 
cacioiiiitiicticm  of  a  rational  penitentiary  systenu  But  for  all  that,  th« 
inurLrh  of  improvenieut  will  not  bean-ested  ;  and  since  it  will  coniinne 
iu  the  ^separate  cnutont;,  the  Junf»vationB  elTcctcd  will  Ih.^  all  the  moro  i 
htsbiug,  ijincc  they  will  be  gra<lual,  and  will  win  their  confjue^ts  as 
the  re8ult  of  hard-fought  liattfe.  Tin*  chief  inconvenience  will  he  a 
waiit  of  nnifonuify  iu  ihe  general  iiicsisurt>i  fidoi)ted,  which  will  long 
remain  an  oljHtaclc  to  thorough  reform  iu  criminal  stati^-titics. 

A  number  of  cantons  have  introduced  reforms  in  their  penal 
legyalion,  and  among  them  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Ap^'nzelL  The 
tii-st  of  these,  which  bits  ju.st  iuangnraled  its  new  p<iuteutiary,  ha.s 
expunged  tVom  lb*  ct>de  the  coei-cive  measurcB  formerly  in  ub*.*  for 
ol)t{iining  eonft^ssions  frr^ru  accui^ed  pei-soubt  aud  Inis  snlmtituted 
theri^for  the  process  of  iinlictmeiTt.  The  draft  of  a  criuu'nal  code-, 
which  hfu^  just  been  prepared,  MiKritically  namei*  the  kiJitU  of  pun i ah- 
nient8  to  be  inHicled— a  provisiou  wholly  imknown  befon^  By  this 
code  the  term  of  sentence  miiv  be  aMJnced  one-third,  if  the  conduct 
of  the  prisouer  has  |jet*u  unext  r|itiniial  during  his  incarceration  ;  hut 
the  prin<*ii>le  of  conditional  or  revocable  liljcration  Inun  not  l)ec*n  intro- 
duced, hi  the  canton  of  Ajwuzell  (he  new  l<K^al  constitution  hau 
abdlished,  as  ruconipatible  with  the  idea  of  puuishment,  the  poesi- 
bibty  of  an  app**al  from  the  judgment  pronimnced.  Criminal  pro- 
cedure hm  het?u  snl>jected  to  rules,  and  the  iia pi isi tonal  system  has 
been  I'oplatred  by  the  system  of  trial  In  I  he  canton  of  8t.  Gall  the 
gi-ejit  council  enacteil  a  law,  in  August,  bS72,  for  the  impriscamient 
of  vagrant,  iiUe  and  vicious  pei>oHs  iu  housc*8  n(  i'orrectiou.  The 
draft  of  a  i^evised  penal  code  for  that  canton,  embudyhig  the  prin-  \ 
ciple  of  provisional  liberation,  is  now  pending.  Tht*  council  uf  .stutA  ' 
of  the  canton  of  Argovie  issued  in  February,  1872,  a  new  regulalioti 
Heating  to  the  surveillance  of  liberated  prisoners.  By  this  regula- 
tion, such  surveillance  has  been  contided  to  the  (council  c»f  the  parish 
of  the  Incidity  iti  which  the*  di.scharged  pri'^tuuT  rc8id<»8.  The  great 
conucil  of  (Jrucva  bns  eoiitid«»il  in  a  counuission  the  examination  of 
the  [icnal  code  of  that  eauton.  In  the  ciuiton  of  Neuchatel  the  Ic^i^ 
lature  hsjs  adopted  a  decree,  introdtu^iug  the  principle  of  provisioiail 
lil>eratiou  into  it.--  penitentiary  system.     The  great  council  of  the  can- 
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ton  hits  also  decided  that  the  fortune  (800,000  fr.)  bequeathed  to  the 
y;«Uite  by  M.  Fraiieis  Btuel  sbriU  }>e  devoti^d  to  tlie  establi.sbment  of 
mn  asylum  for  uulbrtuuate,  uegleeteil  lUid  vicious  children,  to  Im 
oi^uiized  as  au  agricuUural  and  prole^ional  colony,  similar  to  the 
EtiglLsh  refomiatory  and  iiidnstrial  schools.  The  i-eforras  inaugu- 
rated in  thiiS  canton  nrv  lar<rely  owing  to  the  intlnence  exerted  by 
the  Conirress  of  London,  and  to  the  visits  suljsi'quently  made  to  Neu- 
chatel  by  Dr.  Wine8  and  Miss  Carpenter, 

The  penitentiaiy  system,  i^  organized  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  is 
becoming  mo  it  and  more  |jopular  in  Switzerhmd.  The  c^antun  of 
Thui*govie  will  soon  introduce  progress! V0  chiasification  into  its 
penitentiary  system  ;  and  the  draft  of  a  decree  on  provisional 
lilieiTition  has  already  been  prepared  by  the  depiu'tment  of  justice 
of  tlmt  canton.  The  canton  of  Tessin  inaugurated  it^  new  peniten- 
tinry  m  1872.  Thiit  of  Uri  has  aUo  just  opened  mi  establishment 
uf  the  same  kind,  and  *>lber  cimtoiis  are  on  the  pohit  of  introdnciiig 
essential  retbmis  not  only  in  tlieiri>enitentiuric^,  but  in  their  prisons 
for  prebminaj-y  detention.  The  canton  of  Berne,  especially,  pro- 
poees  the  early  ado|>tion  of  radical  reforms  on  the  principles  of  the 
Crofton  system.  The  Swiss  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Penitentiaiy 
Reform  continues  to  display  its  enstoniary  activity.  Despite  the  ol»- 
staeles  caused  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
twenty-five  stales  of  the  confedcTatiou,  the  society  proposes  to  under- 
take, in  concert  with  the  federal  bureau  of  statistics,  the  labor  of 
unity ing  the  criminal  and  penitentiary  statistics  of  the  several  cantons, 
a  labor  demanded  by  the  mteraatioual  commission  created  by  the 
Congress  of  London* 

It  is  thus  seen  how  speedy,  decisive,  and  gratifying  has  been  the 
fruit  yielded  in  S\^itzerland  by  the  gi-eat  International  Prison  Keform 
Convention  of  1872. 
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3.  Present  State  of  the  Prison  Question  in  Sweden. 

By  M.  ALMQinsT,  Dlr«otor^QooerAl  of  Prl»onii. 

The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  other  countrieB  con 

cernina^  the  Iwat  sysivm  of  pimislimriit  ittul  tho  spei'ijil  udvutitiigfs  to 
bo  derived,  stiverally,  from  absolute  isolation  mid  iL-^ociateil  mient 
\ti\yov  by  day,  with  soparatioo  at  nitrht  (Philadelphia  aiid  Auburn 
systems),  had  not,  until  quite  reeently,  rearhrd  llie  SeafKlinuviati 
Peninsula.  In  Sweden  the  immemorial  cnHtom  wiw  maintained  of 
using  bodily  intlietions  in  puninhineut  of  crime,  and  of  herding 
together,  night  and  thy,  criminals  under  s<*ntenet3  and  ot'cuBed 
persons,  whase  offenwc^s  ha<l  not  yet  Ixm  proved.  The  public  was 
ignorant  of  the  condemnation  witieh  thin  system  had  received  in 
every  civiUzed  country.  Thniugh  the  appeal  wliieli  Oscar  I,  when 
crown  prince,  made  [o  the  people  in  his  work  on  Punishment  and 
Penitentiaries,  in  which  he  advocated  the  duty  of  a  more  humane 
tit^atment  of  our  falleu  fellow-men  and  the  nwci^ity  for  a  refonn 
of  our  prisons,  the  Swedish  people  w^ere  awakened  fixjin  their  wleep 
of  ignorance  and  insensibility. 

Thus  arifused,  the  parliament  of  Sweden  resolved  to  introduce  the 
solitary  System,  and  voted  for  that  purpose  several  millions  of  rix* 
dollaivs*  During  the  past  thirty  years  c<jrporal  punishment  Inis  been 
aljolishcd,  and  an  ejitiivly  nvw  jieniil  code  warn  adopteil  in  18t>4.  A« 
i-egards  the  <juestion  of  imprit^>ument»  nothing  was  ilnne  except  to 
erect  cell-prisons  in  the  several  provinei^s.  Swrxh  n  pogM^iaseB  at 
pn'sent  iVu^ty  prisons  in  the  different  i>rovineeH  of  the  kingdom  for 
solitary  continemeut,  containing  :iJOU  cells.  These  prisons  are  usefl, 
pailly  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  under  examination,  and  piu'tly 
for  those  whose  termsof  senlenee  do  not  exceed  two  years. 

In  the  large  ceutJ'al  prisons  on  the  rissotiated  system  tor  liingcr 
periods  of  confinement,  considerable  improvements  had  l>ecn  intro- 
duced with  mferenee  to  ventihition,  supervision,  and  employment; 
Imt  intercourse  Ijetween  the  prisoners  night  and  day  ivmained 
unclumgcd.  Tht*  ([Ucstitai  arose  in  1870  as  tct  t^clls  i\v'  the  sepiu'ation 
of  prisonei's  during  the  night,  and  the*  necessary  parliamentary  grant 
having  hetni  made,  tlie  work  of  titting  wp  sncli  i-ells  i.M  now  gi»ing 
on,   ^  In  1871,  and  therefore  before  the  Congress  of  Lcaidon,  piuliar 
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nient  had  uppropriated  the  requisite  sum  for  the  erei^tion  of  a  prison 
near  Gatheiiburg,  capable  of  coiitiiiiiing  300  to  400  iiidividualH,  and 
designed  <^pec'iaUy  tor  young  criminals,  and  for  those  not  guilty  of 
felony  who  are  sentenced  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years.  In 
this  prison  a  progres8i%^e  treatment  of  the  prisonci*s  will  l>e  adopted. 

The  Internatitmal  Penitentiaiy  CongiX'&s  of  London,  in  1872>  ha^ 
had  the  eft'eet  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
public  in  geiieml  to  the  neees«ity  of  further  meimuiies  for  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  priHon<}i"8.  The  information  obtained  l»y 
the  Swedish  meml>ei'i>  of  the  Congress,  partly  at  its  various  sittings 
and  partly  through  visits  to  the  more  important  and  better  known 
among  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ii\'htnd,  but  much  more  thmugh 
the  mass  of  ini*tructive  literature  furnished  by  the  Oingi'ess,  has 
prepared  tJie  way  for  a  broader  study  and  dealer  compit'hen.sion  i^f 
these  subjects,  which  have  been  so  seldom  treated  of  in  Sweden, 
The  Transsictions  of  t!ie  International  Penitentian'  Congi't?ss,  edited 
by  its  geci*etar5%  Mr,  Edwin  Pears,  and  the  Reports  Ijy  Dr.  Wines 
on  the  Congress  of  London  and  on  that  subsequently  held  at  Rilti- 
more,  in  the  United  xStates,  offer  the  richest  materials  for  the  diffu* 
sion,  throughout  the  country,  of  information  tonehing  prisons  in 
peueral,  and  at  the  siiine  time  tend  to  awaken  and  stimulate  thought 
on  a  great  social  question,  which  has  hitherto  received  among  us  less 
attention  than  it  descr\*e«. 

That  the  Congress  has  exercised  an  important  influence  in  Sweden, 
Ik  attestecl  by  a  variety  of  proofs.  On  the  gn>und  of  the  ciaidemna 
lion  of  our  system,  expressed  by  repiTsientatives  from  all  countries, 
the  necessity  for  a  change  wiis  again  strongly  urged,  1  pointed  out, 
as  clearly  and  forcilily  as  I  could,  the  importance  of  keeping  sepanita 
from  the  others,  in  the  Jwginning.  prisoners  sentenced  to  longer 
terms  for  intimidation,  as  well  as  prisoneiv;  who  were  n<»t  utterly  lost, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  have  an  oppoitunity  for  reflection  imd 
for  exliibiting  some  evidences  of  better  intentions.  The  conset|uenee 
was,  that  his  Majest^-'s  goveniment  propost*d,  and  on  the  3t>th  of 
May,  1873,  the  parliament  pas^»d  an  act,  to  the  effect  that  im-'i-sous 
sentenced  to  longer  teiins  of  imprisonment  than  two  years  should 
Ije  confined  in  cells  for  a  sixth  part  of  their  time  of  punishment, 
with  a  proviso  that  not  U^s  than  six  months,  nor  more  thnn  twelve, 
should  be  so  passed.  This  was  a  step  in  the  ilirection  of  the  pro- 
gre^vo  system,  which  was  immediately  carried  into  effect-,  Aa 
goon  aa  the  night-cells  and  the  worksho]>s,  which  have  been  deter- 
mbed  upon  in  the  prisons,  are  completed,  those  who  have  stnved 
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out  the  fii'st  period  of  their  puiibhiiiciit  in  cells,  will  be  kept  at 
work  during  the  <Iay»  in  conijianics  of  ten  to  fifteeii>  in  aeptimtc 
rooim^  under  the  ovei-hight  ul*  foreujeu,  who  ou^ilit,  if  pot«iiblc%  to  be 
skilled  workuien,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  theprisoiiero 
umler  their  charge,  und  partly  to  Buperintead  the  exoeiitiou  of  the 
work  and  to  take  part  in  n  tliein^ulve8.  The  coniplete  uduption  of 
the  progressive  prison  system  for  older  *  rinunaU  was  propoj^ed  in 
larst  year's  parliaiuent^  fu*  well  as  that  prisoni'iis  luider  eightueu  yeai^ 
uf  age  fcihouid  not  l»e  sentenced  to  eel  I  puninhnu-^nt,  but  l)e  sent  to  ii 
refornjatory  4^:hooL  Tht^jie  propositions  deiiend  on  ihe  deeii^ioii  of  a 
speeiully  appoiiitt^d  parliauieutiiry  committee. 

The  hitroduetion  uf  the  projrre.ssivc  system  in  ihih  euuntiy,  ap- 
plied at'eorilin^'  to  either  the  English  or  Irish  methtnl,  would  meet 
with  this  ditlieiilty,  viz.  :  That  the  law  permits  the  jndge»  when  Uju 
legal  punishiueut  exceeds  two  years,  to  juld  uidy  a  few  months  be- 
yond that  peritnl,  and  in  but  very  few  rastA**  eoulil  a  siuitence  fui"  live 
yeiirs  or  more  be  imposed.  Const.*ciuenUy,  the  time  in  too  bbort  for 
the  diflerent  stages  to  give  to  the  prisouei'b  sulHeient  upi>ortimily, 
during  each,  to  disjihiy  his  good  intentions  and  liis  endeavors  uftiT 
improvement,  hy  theortler,  JLssiduity,  and  doeility  whieh  he  exhibits^ 
In  the  case  of  the  gretiter  number  of  prisoners,  no  time  would 
Remain  either  fur  the  interaiediate  stage  or  fur  eondititMial  liberation. 
However^  in  prop<alion  as  the  sujierior  value  of  the  prfigre^ssive  sys- 
tem beeomes  known,  the  nece^ftiary  changes  ought  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  will  be,  adopU^d  by  the  legislature.  il(*anwliile,  other  meas- 
ures have  Im'cu  taken  to  seeure  lui  imjiroved  penitentiary  treatment. 
There  Ivm  Imh'U  estiihlisbed,  in  eonneetion  with  the  central  peniten- 
tiary near  Stockholm,  an  institution  for  the  e^hication  of  prison 
keepei^  in  their  special  diitieii.  The  course  of  sh»dy  and  trailing 
here  is  divitled  into  two  parts,  viz.  :  A  lowei-  course  for  the  under 
officer,  and  u  higher  one  for  the  superior  ;  each  eontiauing  for  the 
apace  of  six  months.  For  tlie  lower  course,  yoimg  men  are  choseu 
from  among  the  prison  wardeix  wbn  have  shown  themselve^i  to  be 
poss<\ssed  of  tlie  neees'^iry  moral  tiualitius,  the  requi.sile  ju'ehn^ijiary 
knowledge,  and  the  natural  ea[)aeity  essential  to  the  serviee.  Ad- 
mission to  the  highfT  emii-se  is  open  to  thtise  who  have  taken  the 
lower,  and  have  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  for  ability  in 
the  service,  and  aJso  to  other  young  men  in  possession  of  the  cla- 
mentB  of  a  higher  education,  who  desire  to  devote  themsclvefi  to  the 
business  of  prison  keeping-  The  two  eourse.s  enibraee  the  gc*nerfd 
suljjcets  of  instruetion,  jls  tanglit  iji  otherjiHlucational  establishments^ 
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A\  u&  those  which  have  special  i-eferenco  to  the  semce  ;  such, 
istuure,  u.'i  certain  partes  of  (he  criminal  hiw,  the  hiw  of  aiTCst, 
the  ti-ealiueiit  aud  management  of  prisoners,  and  the  rule^  and  regu- 
lations of  the  senice*  It  is  intended  that  these  pupils  shall,  in  tnvih 
«?rve  in  the  various  departments  of  the  prison,  under  the  supervision 
imd  guidance  of  experienced  teachei-s  and  officei*s.  In  order  to  acquire 
ease  and  frecd<»m  in  their  motions,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  healtli, 
tlie  pupils  are  i*equired  lo  take  gymnastic  exercise^  and  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  handhjig  cjf  arms.  Those  who  have  biken  these 
two  coui'sej^,  and  have  at  least  received  their  ceilitieate  ''  approved/' 
are  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  jillowauce  two  yejirs  enrlier  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  have  also  the  right  to  pi-oniotion  over 
4>lher  officei^,  w^ho  have  not  gone  through  with  the  special  educa- 
tional coui>e. 

It  is  proposed  that  tnmslutious  into  Swedi&h  be  made  of  popuhir 
treatises  on  prisons  and  prison  discipline  ;  that  reports  of  the  progress 
made  in  otijer  countries  I>e  drawn  up  trom  time  to  time,  and  that 
short  cfissays  be  written  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  htiped  that,  by  tlie 
fi'^^e  circulation  of  such  [vublications,  the  inteiTSt  of  the  jyt^rsonnei  of 
the  prisons  will  be  awukened,  their  judgment  enlightened,  and  their 
ability  for  useful  stTvice  enlargeiL  The  necessary  conditions  for  a 
right  peiiiteotiaiy  treatment  nuist  be  secured  by  a  stali*  at  once 
educated,  able,  permanent,  and  ln'artily  devtJted  to  their  profc^ion. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  ditfcit^nt  stiiges  of  imprisonnicjit  may 
be  best  employed  for  the  secular,  moral,  and  industrial  education 
and  improvement  of  the  [prisoner  h:is  l>een  made  the  subject  of  the 
roost  cni'eful  study  and  dehberation  since  the  CiUigress  of  London, 
His  ilajesty-s  govermiient  nonnnuted  last  year  a  s|}ecial  conmn'®iou 
of  four  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  philanthropy  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  appointed  as  chairman  the  director- 
general  of  the  prisotis  of  the  kingdom.  This  conuni&sion  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  pi'ojx»sing  the  principles  mid  measures 
cansidered  most  suitable  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  and  sucih 
as  havesto<jd  the  test  of  expen'ence  elsewhere.  The  methods  recom- 
mended were  substantially  these  :  After  thetii^t  tew  days  of  his  im- 
prisonment,  which  are  to  be  passed  in  complete  solitude  and  without 
labor,  for  pur[Kises  of  reflect  ion  on  his  past  life  and  his  pi*esent  situa- 
tion, the  prisoner  is  to  l»e  offered  an  opportunity  of  free  eonvei-sation 
with  the  prison  chuplain,  who  shall  give  him  instruction,  counsel  and 
encourage  men  t  suited  to  his  state  of  mind  and  cii-cuni  stances.  His 
pijdtion  is  to  be  afterwards  gradually  alleviated  by  instruction  in 
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clii^ssos,  intcrcoui'so  with  the  U^ac-hem  and  officials,  and  finally  by  work. 
At  first,  only  hilK>r  of  a  monotonous  and  un interest  in*;  chanu^ter  will 
bo  given  to  him  ;  Init  Iiiter^  and  as  he  earns  the  privilege  l>y  diligence 
and  good  eondiu^t,  he  will  reeeivo  iiiHtrui^lion  in  some  handicraft, 
which  may  ^erve  as  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest,  living  after 
hi«  discharge.  The  prisojier  is  to  be  niinutely  informed  of  all  his 
duties  as  8uch»  and  of  the  advantages  he  may  gain  by  indiiiitr)''  and 
ol>edience  ;  and  he  will  tims  1x3  brought  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
principal  *jl)jei»t  of  all  that  if^  done  foi'  and  to  him  by  the  officon*,  is 
his  t>wn  irnprovenicnt  and  elevation.  A  can^ftd  education,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  statt*  working  haniioniously  together, 
ought  to  he  a  siifficicnl  guarnnty  that»  at  (he  (expiration  of  his  term 
of  confinement,  the  pristMier  will  leave  the  prison  a  hK^tter  man  than 
when  he  entered  it,  and  in  some  degree  pivpared  for  the  eujoynient 
and  right  use  of  freedom.  Nevertheless,  a  transitional  stage  for 
further  probation  is  recommended,  iis  in  nlso  the  establishment  of 
well  ordei'cd  instituUtnis  for  tlie  aid  i\f  diN'harg<*d  prisoneix 

The  greiit  importance  to  the  prisoner  and  to  society  of  his  having* 
after  he  !eav<»s  the  prisoti,  Home  means  *^f  njaintaining  hims^df,  and 
also  some  moral  support  as  a  shield  against  the  ill-will,  not  to  sny 
ohhorrence»  which  he  will  Iw  likely  to  meet  with  fi"t>m  society  at 
large,  has  at  length  been  fully  recognized  among  lis,  Thi-eo  aaioeiii- 
titais  for  this  very  laudable  ubjeet  have  been  formed  in  Sweden 
during  the  past  lew  yrai>».  But  in  order  to  fonn  a  bond  of  tinion 
between  these,  and  to  prtKhiee  a  change  in  puldic  opinion,  so  that^ 
instead  of  rcpi'lling,  it  shall  win  hack  to  viHue,  the  penitent  eriininab 
who  has  often  digresseil  from  the  path  of  rertitiitle  by  the  trmpt;i- 
tion  of  the  moment,  and  not  thror^h  any  inherent  and  fixed  crim- 
inal disptjsitions,  aji  association  was  formed  hist  year»  under  tlie 
patronage  of  li^r  majesty  the  qneen  dowiiger  tloscphine,  who  gave 
$37,500  towards  its  fonndation.  The  assfx^iatitin  Iuls  received  other 
large  euliscriptions  from  the  myal  family  and  from  M  clashes  of 
^eiety,  so  thai  it  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  fmrnd  two  reformatory 
civlonie-s  after  the  model  of  Mcttnty,  in  France.  The  associatitm  hji« 
also  i*eceived  the  gift  of  a  landed  estate  of  500  aci*es,  rjf  which  one- 
third  is  under  cultivation.  On  this  estate  there  are  dwelling-houses 
entficicnt  for  130  youths,  as  well  as  sc*parate  villas  for  nianag**!"!^  and 
teachers  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  additi^ai^  a  schooMious*?  anil  work- 
shoi>s» 

This  society  htis  nx^ived  the  naim^  of  **TIie  Oscar  and  Josephine 
Aasociation/^  in  honor  of  Oscai*  I,  who  warnd}^  iTconmiended  sue! 
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an  iDstitution,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  who  subscribed  the  means  for 
its  immediate  foundation. 

From  the  above  statements,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  of  late 
there  has  been  in  Sweden  a  greatly  increased  activity  in  regard  to 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions ;  an  activity  beyond  anything 
pre\iously  known  among  us;  and  such  activity  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  attributed  to  the  mformation  and  inspiration  which 
the  Swedish  delegates  brought  back  with  them  from  the  Congress  of 
London.  The  great  results  flowing  from  that  reunion  have  thus 
been  already  recognized  in  Sweden ;  and  its  influence  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  future  on  criminal  legislation  and  criminal  treatment. 
The  liveliest  gratitude  is,  therefore,  due  to  Dr.  Wines  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  Congress,  and  through  whose  energy  it  obtained 
such  extent  and  importance. 
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4.  The'  Present  State  of  thk  Prison  Question  m  Norwat. 

By  RICUARD  PETKit«EN,  Dlrcotor  of  the  Penltcntlnry  At  ChrLittBtiA* 

III  my  report  on  tlie  Inlorimtioniil  Pen i tent iurj^  Congress  of  Lon- 
don, ]>ul)llslie(]  in  the  JVoi\sk  RvlMidnHie,  I  mmlt*  n.^*  of  tin'  follow- 
ing lungniitje  :  *'The  present  stiite  of  thin^^s  is  oulirc?ly  difterent 
from  what  it  was  in  Iluward^s  time.  The  ix*fornitj  needed  now  are 
not  so  great  lis  they  were  then.  Still,  m\v  times  have  their  own  jnst 
chiinis,  and  our  Norwegian  prisf^nn  eannot  niurh  longtT  remain  in 
their  pre-sinjt  neglected  euudilitMh  The  reduction  of  our  eight  pris- 
ons* to  four  or  five  is  an  eeonomieal  qnestron*  Of  a  much  deeper 
and  more  com})relien8i\e  nuturc  is  the  work  of  improviJig  ihe  dit>ci- 
pliue  of  our  cougregate  |)ri!!ion.H  liy  restrainiiig  the  almost  nn limited 
communieation  l>etw<*en  prisoners  of  all  ages ;  of  framing  general 
rnles  for  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  ]  of  j>roviding  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  wiise  i>yj>tem  of  penitentiary  statistics,  mihI  of  ixx^on* 
strueting  the  law  iv^lating  to  tlie  peni(ciitiarv*t  Tl)e  department  of 
justice  ha.s  fi'lt  ihat  it  hicks  ihr  power  lo  n^organizej  completely  and 
rationnlly,  our  wliole  prison  system.  The  nrinister  lias  asked  for  a 
new  i»eHiteiUiury — oue  tif  a  higher  order;  bnt  this  has  been  ivfuscd 
by  our  parliamtnit.  I  h4>pe,  nevertheless,  that  tln^  project  is  not 
altogethei*  ahandtined,  Init  that  the  Congivss  of  London  will  be  the 
ocension  of  giving  it  new  life,  autl  of  bringing  it  again  before  tho  ^ 
pai liament  and  the  nation,  Whether  it  wtadd  he  wiser  to  have  a  H 
central  and  controlling  prinon  authority,  oecupyiiig  a  position  more 
uide|)iiideut  of  the  department  of  justice,  is  a  question  which  I  do  ^ 
not  propose  now  to  consider/^  B 

The  simie  state  of  things  still  prevails  in  Norway  as  when  1  ))enned 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  Dr.  Wines^s  letter  of  1873,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  desire  to  obtain  troin  me  a  short  report  on  the  peni- 
tentiary question  in  Norw^ay,  aud  particidarly  to  intbrm  him  what 
progress  prison  dis«::ipline  liad  made  since  the  Congress,  was,  imme^ 
diately  on  its  reception,  hiid  before  tlie  tniuister  of  justice.  In  a 
letter  dated  the  10th  of  February,  1>S74,  the  minister  replied  that  he 

•  Mr,  Petor&en  reftjr)*  here  to  itrinorii  of  *  Ul*rher  «TA*1e  than  Uio  "  district  priioaa/'  coir*^ 
fipoutliiig  lo  our  oonnty  jiitli*,  of  wlilclj  ihme  arc  In  Norway  flfly-riix. 

t  ThLi  i»  ttie  lilgbest  priiou  of  ttiis  atuto,  iiad  ii  oonUucUid  o&  tliti  plan  of  o^dluUr  5CpitnUloil. 
Mr.  FeUneQ  U  \t»  director. 
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did  Tiot  find  the  case  sufficiently  urgent  to  proiioimee  hiraself  upon 
it,  but  suggci^ted  that  I  should  addi-ess  myself  to  the  dircctoi>^  of  the 
other  prisons  thn>ugh<iut  the  country,  to  whom  had  been  forwiU'dcd 
copies  of  the  Transiictions  of  the  Loudon  Congi-ess,  and  ask  them  for 
iiifurmatiotK     It  was  not  to  lie  expected  that  the  directoi^  of  our 

^ seven  an/iquofed  prisons  should  reform  their  diyciplioe  without 
special  instructions  fmm  the  departmont  of  justice,  and,  m  far,  no 
^eut  reforms  in  the  diseipline  ha\^e  l)een  effected  since  1872.  Our 
old  prisons  arc  so  badly  constructed  that  eveiy  reform  is  made 
exctMMlingly  diffitnilt.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cjise  with  the  prison 
under  my  charge,  which  is  a  modern  penitentiary.  I  cannot  com- 
phiiu  of  external  hiiidranees.     The  buildings  are  \vcll  adapted  to 

I  curry  out  the  system  of  total  isolation  of  the  prisonei-s.  Yet  even 
here  no  essential  change  hits  been  made  since  the  date  referred  to. 
The  mo^  important  change — the  dii'^ct  itJsult  of  the  Loudon  Con- 
gtTss — is  the  cHga!iizatiun  of  a  private  aid  society  for  the  l)est  of  our 
lil»eniled  prisoners.  This  society  ccnisisls  of  the  director,  the  clnij>- 
lain,  the  chief  warder,  the  clerk,  and  our  three  teaehei's.  There  is 
aid  society  connnun  to  the  three  prisons  of  Christiana,  with  ptiblic 
'giimts;  but  it  only  helps  with  money,  whik*  our  society  aids  the 
liberated  by  procuring  work  for  them^  by  extenduig  to  them  sym- 
:  jmthy  and  advice,  and  by  visiting  and  encouraging  them  in  their  tiew 
homes.  My  prison  stands  like  an  excrescence,  an  almorniity,  among 
the  seven  old  prisons,  resembling  a  uew^  piece  of  cloth  on  an  old  giu*- 
ment.  It  will  be  of  greiitcr  use  when  the  entitle  penitentiaiy  system 
is  reformed  ;  and  then  only  will  it  form  yviih  the  other  |jrLsons  a 
harmonious  whole.  The  law  for  this  priscm  needs  ninny  alleratitvns  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  much  ch^mge  w  ill  \w  nnide  before 
the  whole  prison  system  is  reorganised.  When  this  will  be  effei'ted, 
it  IS  impossible  to  predict,  but  I  hope  the  time  will  not  be  lt»ng ; 
and  whenever  that  result  is  reached,  the  work  of  th*'  L*)ndon  Con- 
gre:^  will  form  the  basis  of  the  new  organization.  I  do  not  doubt 
lat  it  will  be  eiLsier  now^  tlian  at  any  previous  time  to  cai/ry  through 
he  needed  ix?forms,  for  the  rejison  that  the  CongiTss  of  London  has 
made  the  prison  systems  of  the  whole  ci\iRzed  woi*ld,  so  to  speak, 
tiiinsparent.  They  can  be  seen  as  in  a  mirror,  so  that  the  good 
points  may  be  copied,  w^hile  tlie  l»ad.  if  any,  are  avoided.  The  sys^ 
terns  are  now^  arranged  iu  groups,  so  that  every  nationality  has  but 
to  decide  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  own  cii^umstauces,  character 
und  wants. 

While  the  contest  was  going  on  in  this  country,  between  the  Phil- 
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tt<lulf)liinafid  A  ubani  systems,  imicli  interest  wa^sluiwn  iu  ^K'uitiiitmry 
njiitUa-H.  At  |>resiC'iit  companitively  few  iiUei*est  Ibeiuaelvc^  ta^  or 
write  upoiii  this  question, 

III  my  report  on  the  London  Congress,  I  have  spokeji  of  juvenile 
nvtbi  fnutorieti.  Ri'ferenct*  wacj  made  to  a  little  agricultural  colony 
for  vugnint  aiul  neglcH-^ted  children  of  both  ibexes  (  To/les  ffav^),  I 
ob^^rve  :  '*  Toftc^  gave  *'  is  a  foundation  on  which  it  may  hi*  pcit^hle 
to  build,  and  it  nmy  lje  that  a  future  iHfforni  will  tin^t  cas^t  its  eye  on 
that  f*8tal»li«luntnit/"  I  aai  tirmiy  of  the  opinion  tbit,  in  auy  refaiin 
looking  to  the  prevention  and  repn^h&ion  of  crime,  it  is  neccsssJirj*, 
iirbt  of  all,  to  dii"ect  our  attention  to  the  younger  class  of  offendenk 
During  the  putil  winter,  a  great  many  thetts  have  l>een  comrnitUKl 
in  Chribtiana  by  chihlren  iiiuler  .sixteen  ycjirs  of  age.  These  children 
have,  U>  some  extent,  tbrmed  combinations,  have  stolen  in  gangs,  and 
have  nhown  much  inipudeiice.  This,  more  than  anything,  cried 
loudly  fur  a  relurni.  In  Norway,  children  i»etvveen  the  tenth  and 
HtU'cuth  year  may,  midcr  certain  circimi'^tiuji'i's,  Ik*  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  [states  prison]  ;  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteefitb» 
they  are  nfWh  .sentenced  to  this  punjHhmcuL  As  the  licnitentiar)^ 
of  whieli  1  am  director  receiveis  unly  persons  wlio  have  paseicd  tJieir 
eightiH5nth  year,  children  and  youths  under  that  age  ai^  aetit  to  the 
associated  prison.  My  (jpiiii(»n  is  that  hei-e,  in  Noi-w^ay,  wo  ought 
Ui  h;ive,  as  nearly  all  other  countries  have,  institutions  for  juveniles 
(reforniuturie?^,  induslrial  schools,  etc.)  ;  that  |H»i*si)ns  who  fidl  inti> 
crime  arte  I"  their  eightecnlh  year,  and  have  a  short  sentence,  ought 
to  siM've  out  their  time  in  cellular  prisons  ;  and  that  protV>ss tonal 
criminals  and  those  with  a  long  sentence — t*ertainly  exceeding  six 
yeaiii — ^should  be  sent  to  houses  of  corr©t»tiou  with  night  cells*  and 
be  subjected  to  a  progre,*iive  system,  with  lil>eratiou  on  license  [the 
Croilou  plauj;  I  think  that  the  prison  system  of  Denmark  will  lie 
the  one  Ix^t  adapted  to  Norway* 

As  regards  the  Congress  of  London,  I  must  say  for  myself,  that  it 
has  taught  me  a  very  great  deal.  The  intert'^t  with  which  the 
ditlerent  nations  n^m*d  their  prison  systems,  and  the  eamiest  s])irit 
in  which  they  seek  ifeforms,  were  clearly  shown  there.  One 
lesson  deeply  imprc^^sed  upon  my  mind  by  that  great  gathering  was, 
that  while  principles  are  unchanging  and  eternal,  ever  countiy  needs 
its  own  individual  system  and  an  energetic  head,  so  that  there  may 
be  unity  of  pin^ioso  and  a  homogeneous  adniinistration,  and  so  that 
the  ti*eatment  of  the  prisonei-s  in  each  prison  may  not  be  wholly  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  dii-ector,  though  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
desired  that  till  frw?doin  of  action  should  be  taken  away.  The  worth 
of  a  human  l>eiug,  the  value  of  a  single  human  life,  mu.st  be  elejirly 
uudei'stood  l>y  the  directors.  It  ought  to  be  especially  impressed 
upon  ihem,  that  they  be  very  cautious  and  di>jereet  in  their  use  of 
puni>bmeDts*  Tlioy  mu^t  not  punish  moit*  seveivly  thjni  necessity 
requires,  A  too  hasty  use  of  the  sternest  punishments  may  render 
tlte  mind  of  the  prissoner  toi*|>id  and  indit}erent»  or  beget  in  him  a 
dense  of  wning,  that  will  become  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
Information,  No  doubt  discipliue  most  be  maintained  at  every  cost. 
A  prison  without  discipline — a  discipline  firm  without  injustice  tmd 
strict  while  it  is  humane — cannot  have  a  good  intiuenc43  on  the 
prisoners.  But  the  prison  which  maintains  the  Fiesst  discipline  vfith 
the  mildest  punishments  unist  lx»  ai-knowkHlged  to  lie  the  best.  In 
my  opinion,  Geaeml  Pilsbury  is  a  model,  because,  though  having 
the  power,  he  lias  not  employed  ctn^Kn-al  punishment  for  twenty-five 
ycju's.  After  what  I  have  read  of  his  Albany  prison,  I  must  look 
uix)U  the  disi*ipline  there  as  perfect.  I  hold,  with  the  English 
luthorities,  that  coii>oral  punislnnent  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  in 
Prisons*  but  thiit  it  should  only  l»e  employed  in  the  last  alternative. 
1  fear  that  ihe  public,  at  kuist  tn  Norway,  has  somewhat  misconceived 
the  s|>irit  of  the  Loudon  Congress,  looking  ujwu  it  as  at  least  border- 
ing on  softni*ss  juul  sentimentality'.  I\)r  myself  I  have  been  more 
rict  in  my  prison  since  1872,  acting  upon  the  maxim,  that  *'  if  the 
riminal  is  not  eori-ected  for  small  oftenses,  he  will  commit  greater 
esvm^*^  But  for  tritihig  oftenses  I  always,  in  the  beginning,  use  mild 
punishments.  A  prison  g«Jvernor  is  a  corrector  ;  that  is  his  proper 
function ;  but  he  ought  chiefly  to  ccn'i'ect  through  mond  remedies. 
His  l»est  weapons  aitJ  strength  of  mind,  a  clear  judgmenti  an  even 
temper,  a  iimi  charcter  a  just  will,  and  high  moral  worth.  He 
^uuld  \ie  fully  scnsil»Ie  that  he  is  rctopiJiisible  for  his  dittieult  work. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the  burden  of  my 
responsibility  never  w^eighed  so  heavily  upon  me  as  since  my  return 
from  the  London  CougresSt  iu  tlie  summer  of  1872. 
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5,  Actual  State  op  the  PRBfiTENTiARY  Question  in  iTALr. 

By  Signor  Mautiito  BELTMAKi-ScALiAf  Inap^titor  GenorAl  orPrlflom  for  thti  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

You  ask  me  to  furnish,  for  the  Congi'©**  of  St  IxiuL^,  same  tioU« 

oil  tho  progreNs  and  pn\seiit  stale  of  jteiiiteiitiiuy  work  in  Italy.  I 
hiixe  little  to  add  to  wliat  hasjjllfeen  Mud  in  tlio  a|)|jt'ndix  to  liM  y**fU''8 
volunjt*  of  stiitii^ties,  the  closing  chapter  of  wliich  rxhibiti^  the  pro 
grofcw  iniidv  by  our  \Knin\  ad  in  hi  i^t  nit  ion  during  the  year.  The 
Royiil  Penitent inry  (•oiuniJs8ion  has  done  nothing  i^ince  the  C<iiigii«!** 
of  Londfvn,  and  it  will  not  tie  likely  to  resume  its  hrhoiu,  for  tho 
H'Hiion  tliat  the  drnt\of  the  new  penal  eode  for  Italy  has  Iteeii  iilivady 
laid  ht'foiv  (»ur  le«»:i,slative  clmnihei-H,  whieh  will  determine  all  qnc* 
tioni*,  and  tix  detinitely  the  system  to  be  followed. 

In  tJie  proptN^d  code  the  death  penalty  \»  i*otuined|  and  the  second- 
ary pnTnshmrnt.s  admitted  titv :  The  bagnio  for  life  {en;a^(olo), 
ixx^liLsion,  and  relegation.  As  a  general  rule,  er<ju/itofu  (which  k  u 
pnnishment  for  lite)  inunt  be  parsed  in  one  of  otir  inlands  in  c?on' 
tinual  sepanition  for  the  tirHtten  yeiin*,  and  atlerwanls  in  an  iinpriinoti- 
nient  utum  the  Auburn  plan.  Seiiterit*e.s  to  tTelasion  and  relegation 
(penalties  of  a  temp(»rary  duration)  are  to  be  served  ont  upon  the 
Anbmii  system.  Penal  colonies  and  conditional  liberation  are  vAsso 
einbraeed  in  the  new  eode  ;  bnt  it  in  nf>t  impi'obable  that  the  code 
may  be  modified  by  the  dit^'tiKsion  whieh  it  must  undergo  in  tJie 
ehaml>ers. 

As  a  temporary  punishment  (pene  trarmtone),  it  is  pj'oi>o9ed  to 
adopt  tnuisportation*  I  have  jn.st  written  a  ht^ovhure  against  thi^ 
prof)08aL  At  pn^sent  pnblie  opinion  favors*  this  measure;  but  1 
hope  that  it  may  by  degrees  1r^  modified  in  regard  to  it  I  will 
send  ymi  the  pamphlet  im  itotai  m  it  is  printed,  and  yon  wil1»  per- 
haps, find  in  it  things  that  wull  interest  yon.  I  will  fdso  s»end  a  copy 
of  the  new  penal  code,  as  ssoou  as  it  shall  have  been  ado|)ted  l>y  thi^ 
eluuubers. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  penitentiaiy  service,  to  w4iich  the  prison 
administmtion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  baa,  for  a  iinm1>er  of  j-ears 
pa^t,  l>een  directed,  that  looks  to  the  devekjpment  of  convict  lalnir, 
and  particularly  ont-door  work.  This  important  branch  of  the  sit- 
vice  has  already  made  great  progn-ss  ;  and  althongh  all  has  nut  been 
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aceompUijhed  thut  might  he  desired,  the  results  are,  neveiiheless, 
sali^faetory. 

Leaviug  out  of  view  the  examiuation  of  the  systeni  adopted  for 
peual  establishments  and  the  product  of  indoor  work  there  pui'- 
sued,  it  in  my  purpose  to  give,  iu  this  paper,  a  brief  ac€omit  of  out- 
door work,  of  the  muiitier  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress made  tJierehi,  distiuguisliing  between  the  work  of  those 
iseuteQced  to  peual  servitude  (ttnvattx  Jbrcis)  and  of  thase  seoteneed 
to  shorter  terms  of  punishment  for  offenses  of  a  lighter  kind.  For 
these  latter  there  exist,  at  the  present  time,  thi^ee  peuitentiuries,  or» 
more  properly,  agricultund  peual  eolonies,  where  those  prisoueiis 
are  sent  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  rcclusion.  of 
relegation,  and  of  simple  imprisonment,  but  who  have  distinguished 
tbemselve;^,  by  their  good  ct^nduct^  from  fellow-prisonem  w^ho, 
like  lhe*ni,  have  Ijetui  iniprisoued  in  penal  establish ments,  where 
there  is  no  out-duor  work.  The  transfer,  it  is  thus  si-en,  is  on  the 
ground  of  merit  and  l>y  >vay  of  re^vard,  and  is  intended  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  order,  industry »  and  obedience.  These  colonies  are  established 
on  the  islands  of  Piunosa,  Gorgotia,  and  Capraia  in  the  Tuscan 
arcliipelago.  The  cokniy  of  Pianusti  idi^ady  counts  a  criminal  popu- 
lation of  700  souls  ;  by  the  end  i>f  the  eun-ent  year  it  will  l>e  800  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  1875,  it  will  probably  amount  to  1,000. 
The  other  two  ishinds,  together,  contain  at  present  about  400.  We 
have,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  in  the  thi*ee  colonies  1,100  prisoners. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  ai'^  engaged  in  household  duties, 
or  in  making  the  shoes,  elothiJig,  and  other  necc^ssary  articles  for  the 
"  penal  family,"  all  tht*se  1,100  prisonei^iiare  occupied  in  field  work  ; 
principally  in  the  cultivation  of  vines,  olives,  and  the  cereal  grains. 
The  yield  has  proved  highly  satisfactoiy,  Ah^ady  the  colony  of 
Pianosa,  which  leads  the  othei's,  pmduces  excellent  wines,  which 
have  received  conmiendation  even  from  wine  merchants.  The  gi*ain 
produced  lessens  the  expense  of  providing  bi-ead  for  the  convicts, 
while  the  other  labor,  iudiL^tiial  tis  well  as  agricultural,  tends  to  keep 
down  materially  the  cost  of  the  e-stablishment.  The  same  may  be 
aaid  of  the  other  colonies^ — Gorgoiia  and  Capmia — though  it  must 
home  in  mind  that  the  last  named  of  these  is  still  in  its  early 
Tnfimcy, 

The  day's  work  of  the  convict  is  paid  for  on  a  basis  of  wages 
prariously  agreed  upon,  of  which  the  convict  himself  receives  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  according  to  the  general  regulation  and  the  kind  of 
imprisonment  to  which  he  is  stuiteneed.     The  prisoner's  share  is 
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tlividiHl  iiitt>  two  pail^T  one  of  M^hich  he  is  at  lil>erty  to  oxpc^nd  in 

procijrin«^  lur  himself  In-tter  fotnl  or  in  l-ir'jer  unmitiCy  tliitn  tha  law 
uiluwa,  mid  tht^  other  forms  n  re^ervtxl  fund  (w/f/^e  de  f^Jterve),  to  *R' 
"^iven  to  him  at  the  time  of  hii*  dischiirge.  The  ivmrthider  of  hi» 
erinViut^H  gocM  to  tiie  tuhoin?«tnitioii.  On  holkluyfl  (Suiidnys,  ^aiinW 
dny.s,  aud  fcistivalw),  which  arc  iiuiiieroiis  in  Italy,  and  nhai  in  lh<? 
eveiung  of  some  of  the  woikiii^LC  days,  the  eonviet  i^  required  lu 
attend  scho<j|,  in  winch,  anion^  other  things,  he  is  taught  agricuUure 
as  a  seienee,  so  tliat  he  not  oniy  wcnfe  incM'hanieully,  hut  learn^i 
theoix?tieaUy  the  <i:eneral  guitling  prijieiplen  of  the  enltivation  on 
which  his  hands  Jire  daily  emphiytnl. 

To  see  how  extremely  heiK-tieiiil  ihiH  s<jrt  of  work  nnist  he  to  the 
iniprisoncil  ehiss,  it  is  only  necej*siiry  to  remark  that  Ivvd-thiinAi  of 
the  eonviet  population  come  from  th**  mc^st  wietehe'cl  part**  of  the? 
country,  and  from  the  va«:raney  of  the  cities.  To  these  uufoituiuitisi 
is  thus  offered,  dnrin*r  their  ineare*»ratitai,  the  mean^  nf  folio  ,  in^. 
under  intellitrent  direction  and  prcjhtahly  to  theinN^ven,  their  own 
business  if  they  knew  one  l>efoix?  their  imprisonment,  and  if  they  did 
not,  of  learning  outs  both  prnrttabh*  and  eajsy,  so  that  at  tin*  end  of 
tlieir  sentence  tliey  may  return  to  their  homi^  funii^hetl  with  a  lillle 
capital  and  with  ];^n*at4*r  knowledge,  whei-eb}^  they  uuiy  Ik?  enahl<H] 
to  procure  steady  employment  and  increiLsed  wages. 

As  some  />00  of  these  j)ris<niers  in  the  agnenltural  eolonii'^;  ait? 
liherated  animal ly  tai  the  expiration  of  their  terms  nf  senteneo  and 
iTtiirn  to  their  former  liomes,  we  must  ever  hear  in  mind  that  tliey 
cany  with  thenj  to  th<^  most  remote  and  wnU  IiihI  ]»laec«  ihat  thco* 
retical  knowledire  and  |n*actieal  experience  which,  while  of  great 
lamelit  to  themselves,  must  taitu rally  nod  most  ntlvautagcHatsly  ecai- 
tribute  to  the  genond  progress  of  agriculture^  throughout  the  initire 
kingdom. 

The  penal  administration  of  Itidy  now  furnlsheB  Hgrieultural  work 
to  a  daily  average  of  about  3,CK>0  convicts.  It  employe,  on  its  own 
aceouut,  souu*  2(l(*  in  agri<'nUural  labcn-s  on  land  adjut.*ent  to  s^^vcral 
of  its  [>enal  (^tahliyhments,  on  which  aix?  eh ietly  grown  wheat,  barley, 
and  vegetabk's.  Consideralile  attentitai  is  also  paid  to  liigher  agi*t- 
cidtural  industry;  notably  to  the  rearing  of  the  silkwonii  and  the 
culture  of  the  t<»bacco  plant,  the  tirst  on  the  bnid  peHaining  to  the 
penal  beitk'rneni  of  Cugliari,  the  second  on  that  of  Alghero.  Neither 
of  these,  hotvever,  is  yet  fie-ndy  i^stablished,  particularly  th«  liiast, 
which  has  Init  n^cently  been  inti'oibiccd.  Moreuver,  it  pn^seuta 
gi'eiiter  difliculties  in  iti*  cultivation,  reipiiring  a  special  eonditiuu  of 
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the  soil  «md  astiiduoii^  attention  both  in  the  tiaa^pkiititig  nod  rear- 
ing, and  fur  tho  moderate  fermentation  of  the  leavers  Still,  there  is 
gocxl  pramii^  of  a  ^neee^ful  cnltivatioii. 

An  average  of  1,500  eonvkts  are  eaiployed  by  private  oontruetoi'S 
or  municipal  hodiee,  in  the  const  ruction  of  ports  and  roads,  in  col- 
lecting and  transporting  s\\t  from  the  salt  mines  of  Ciigiifiri  and 
Tortofermjo,  in  working  iron  mineSj  in  ma.soniy,  in  a  private  foundry 
of  metiildf  and  other  occnpatious.  About  600  convicts,  on  an  aver- 
age, ai'e  permitted  to  work  on  the  lands  of  private  proprietoi^.  The 
Jalror  of  theee  pritiimei-is  in  chiefly  recpiired  by  the  ownens  of  some 
•teommotis  in  the  agricultural  jirovince  of  Gixi^actfj.  That  the  vast 
extent  of  swamp  lands  in  thia  province  called  the  Tuscan  niai-shes? 
{tnaremme  Tcmmie)  may  lie  recdaimed  and  made  healthy,  the  govern- 
ment riHjuiiTs  its  contiiietoi>j  for  the  **  land  impixivement  ^'  to  employ 
m  certain  fixed  number  of  men  u}xiu  tliia  work.  It  ha^s  ah*eady  made 
provision  for  theercrtion  of  suitable  bnilding8  for  the  nightly  shelter 
of  the  convicts  and  their  guai'ds  near  the  place  whei-e  the  improve- 
ments are  goiug  on.  The  Italian  government  propfjees  to  employ 
aome  500  additional  prisoners  in  the  work  of  improving  other 
extensive  tracts  oi  mai>>hy  and  unhealthy  lands  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. It  has  just  clos<:?d  a  preliminaiy  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the 
choice  of  a  l*jcality  best  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  this  new 
penal  colony. 

Fmm  the  alxive  deUiils  it  is  evident  that  a  large  body  of  malefac- 
tors, numl>ering  more  than  4,(XK),  are  daily  employed  in  the  modt 
useful  laboFB.  Thus  occupied,  their  minds  must  be  turned  largely 
from  evil  thoughts  and  from  those  wicked  machinations  Avhich  idle- 
ness 80  often  prompts*  They  must  be  brought,  day  by  day,  to  look 
forward  to  a  better  ftitui'e  ;  and,  through  habit  and  the  stinmlus  of 
gain,  they  will  naturally  acquire  a  love  of  labor.  Physically,  they 
cannot  but  improve.  With  constant  exei*cise  in  the  open  air,  the 
health  of  the  convict  employed  in  out-door  labors  is,  m  effect,  better 
than  that  of  the  convict  confined  in  close  quartets.  They  are 
enabled  to  secui-e  the  ailditional  gi-eat  advantage  of  possessing  a  cer- 
tain capital  of  money  at  the  time  of  their  libemtion,  while  at  the  sjime 
time  they  aid  the  administration,  wdiich  claims  for  itself  a  moiety  of 
their  wages,  and  is  thus  in  part  relieved  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
their  maintenance  and  custody.  Selected  from  the  mass  of  convicts 
(who  are  undergoing  their  punishments  in  the  difierent  jxjnal  estab- 
lishments) for  their  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  work^  and  having 
already  undergone  at  least  the  one-half  part  of  their  punishment,  they 
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are  bo  miitbrmly  "vvell  heliuv<*d  tbiit  it  is  w*Uloni  that  any  case  of 
disorder  occurs,  and  tho  discipline  is  truly  ^iclniirahlo. 

But  the  giTiitrst  lM?n(*tit  iirlhing  from  the  labor  of  tlu^sc  men  is  in 
the  impulse  it  gives  to  the  inat«n*ial  and  econoaiic  pro-spenty  of  the 
coimtryT  sinco  thereby  is  8<?ciirod,  iit  nimleriite  eost,  in  lociilititv 
\vhei*c  fi-ee  Inbor  18  either  sciiive  or  not  to  Iw  hud  at  all,  the  execu- 
tion of  work8  it(  public  utility,  and  of  a  mnt  b  iiet»ded  and  imieh 
desired  improvement  of  th©  mdiealthyand  unproductive  lands  of  our 
fed  lie  peninsiiliL 

The  elai^iticatioti  of  punishments  mider  our  present  penal  code, 
pi'eventing  as  it  dot^s  nnniy  of  the  pmoners  fmm  en<]^aj2:ing  in  out- 
door work,  18  an  inauiHMiible  bar  to  such  an  extension  of  that  kind  of 
labor  as  is  c^reatly  to  he  dei^irc^d.  But  with  the  new  code,  oi*tahIi»|i- 
ing  new  rules  for  the  grading  of  punishmentH,  which  is  alrejidy 
before,  parliament,  the  prison  admim'stration  will  have  a  larger  oppor 
tunity  for  eotitributing,  through  convict  hibor,  to  the  progreaeive 
activity,  whether  jKivate  or  public,  of  regenerated  Italy  I  It  will 
then  be  able  to  achieve  those  bright  re^gults,  which  are  now  prevent<*d, 
not  by  the  want  of  a  spirit  of  initiative,  but  by  the  restrictionB  im- 
posed by  the  existing  penal  lawa 

The  penal  adminiHtnition  of  It^ly  has  recently  founded  an  eetab- 
lishment  of  great  intei-est,  and  promising  the  best  results  to  the  cauee 
of  penitentiaiT  irform.  It  in  an  institution  designed  for  the  sj-^teni- 
atic  professional  training  of  prison  otti«'er«.  It  contains  40U  men, 
selected  from  the  Italian  army,  welH>ehaved,  and  skilled  as  agricul- 
turiBt8,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  catpenters,  or  as  other  handicmil 
workers,  These  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  varioibj  matten^i 
ncf^dful  to  render  them  efficient  otKcei>5,  iiLstructors.  bookkeepers  and 
clerks,  aniongst  the  various  colonies  of  criminals  and  vagranta  They 
are  especially  tmined  in  rofei'ence  to  the  n^qui laments  of  the  agi*icub 
tural  penal  colonies.  It  is  not  to  be  doulited  that  such  an  institution 
will  have  a  marked  influence  in  hastening  needed  refonii«  in  the 
^lenitentiary  regime,  and  in  elevating  the  whole  work  of  prison 
discipline. 
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6.  AcTUAi*  State  of  the  PEKrrENnAity  Question  in  Holland, 

Bf  Mr,  M.  9.  POLfl»  Iftte  Official  CommlaBloiier  flrom  tba  Netlierlftodt  GoTcnuaont  lo  tike  Inter- 

oAtiooal  Penlleniiary  Congreem  of  Lomlon. 

Though  the  time  at  my  diJ^posal  is  too  limited  to  prepare  arei>ort 
on  the  piisoiis  in  Hollaiiti  I  will  at  least  try  to  ^ive  a  pumtuary 
i^miew  of  the  actual  state  ot"  the  ix'nitentiaiy  question  in  that 
countiy,  and  of  ite  pmgi-ess  since  the  London  Congi^ess,  That 
progress  may  not  yet  have  Ix^u  displayed  in  letrii^lative  mea^iure^, 
tftill  it  may  l>e  deemed  not  unimportant,  and  \&  due,  in  pail,  to  the 
London  Congi^ess.  But  as  it  is  only  a  new  step  in  a  direction  that 
has  Viecn  steadily  followed  for  nonie  time,  its  Vfilue  canoot  lie  known 
without  sfjme  kiiowledire  of  what  had  been  pre%iously  done. 

The  penitentiary  quej^tion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sj'st^m 
of  penal  law  prevailing  in  a  country.  Punishment  ought  to  be  not 
only  suffering  inflicted  in  expiation  of  the  wrong  done  to  society  or 
to  its  individual  members,  but  at  the  same  time  a  physic  applied  to 
the  mond  c^inses  of  cn'me.  Penal  law  has  to  prescribe  the  physic, 
and  what  avails  the  liest  surgery,  when  the  prescril)ing  physician 
wants  discernment  ?  Now  the  i^tate  of  our  penal  law  is  still  very 
noaatisfaetory.  In  18iy,  when  Holland  was»  tor  ashoit  time,  moor- 
|K>rated  into  the  tirst  French  empire,  the  Fi'enrh  codes  wei^  intro- 
dac«d  and  all  our  ancient  laws  {dmlished*  These  codes  have  been 
exchanged,  however,  for  new  national  codes,  WMth  the  sole  exception 
of  the  j^enal  code.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  Ui  introduce 
»  new  i)enal  codo,  Imt  so  far  have  failed.  Even  now  a  commission 
is  at  work  preparing  a  new  code,  and  will  l>e  able  in  a  few  months 
to  publish  the  n_*sult  of  its  lalioiu  Though  the  wish  that  it  may  be 
found  worthy  of  lieing  adopted  is  very  general*  it  will  take  a  long 
lime  yet  l>efore  it  will  have  run  all  the  stages,  and  Iteeome  a  hiw. 
But^  though  the  Frcneh  cude  is  still  ivtaincd,  several  inipoilant 
t'hjmges  have  been  gmdually  introduced,  especially  in  the  system  of 
penalties  ;  and  these  changes  indicate  a  stj'ong  tendency  in  a  certain 
direction,  which,  as  I  hoj^e  and  believe,  will  ultimately,  and  in  no 
long  time,  prevail,  giving  lis  »  sound  Mid  rational  penitentiary 
i^pstem. 

The  French  code  inti'odnced  a  threefold  distinction  of  transgres- 
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pynishc?d  hy  \tmom  penaltir«,  Huch  iis  deiitli,  pc3iml  s^MTitude  tor 
litb^  tmiiyportnfiHn,  jn'iiiil  .siTvitiido  for  a  time,  ret^lii^ioii,  th**  pill- 
ory,  hatiishiiieiU,  mul  civil  dc-^ta'iidiitioiK  All  tlwsit^  peiuiUiee*  m^ 
igoomiiiioius*  Thi-y  put  on  the  convict  a  Ici^al  noU?  of  infamy. 
and  work  a  geiirral  forftMlure  of  t'ivil  and  piilitical  rights.  Sotiic 
even  entail  npoii  the  cnminal  civil  deaths  and  a  geni*ral  eonHrication 
of  property,  2.  Delicti  (misdemeanoms)  punihlied  by  imprison- 
ment in  a  houseof  correetion,  interdietion  of  certain  civil  orpt)litical 
rights  for  a  time,  and  tine8.  3.  Police  contmventkmn,  puninhfil  Uy 
police  imprisonment  and  tines*  This  threefold  distinelion  Ux\»  U»<*ii 
nniintained  to  the  prt^jn^it  time,  Imt  the  pcnaltii^s  of  tlie  tirst  clars* 
have  nearly  all  tallcn  intt>  disuse.  The  death  penalty,  i>enal  servi- 
tude^ the  pilloiy,  degradation,  civil  death,  and  the  general  ecairtf«4i. 
tion  of  pmperty  have  been  abolished,  while  transportation  iiiid 
hanighmentj  thongh  never  formally  al>olished»  have  never  teen  em- 
ployed, and  may  1m?  comiilereJ  abolished  by  disuse.  The  only 
reniaining  penalty  of  the  first  class  is  i^eclusion,  and,  omitting  tho 
police  contnu'entions,  our  ivhole  penal  system  is  reduced  to  four 
penalties  :  Ret*lnsion,  iniprisi^nnent  in  a  house  of  coirection^  inter- 
diction of  certain  civil  or  political  rights  for  a  time,  and  tines.  Ami 
even  the  distinetion  between  ret^liision  and  imprisonment  is  gimlually 
giving  way.  The  dittei-ence  between  these  two  species  of  pri\mtion 
of  liberty  Wiis  nieani  to  be  very  givat*  R*'clnsion  Wits  much  the 
harder  kind.  It  puts  a  legal  note  of  intiimy  on  the  convict,  and 
thougli  labor,  strictly  penab  is  nnkno^vn  in  ll<illan*b  the  prisonoi'S 
in  a  house  of  rcclnsion  are  ximm  st^verely  contincd  to  labor,  have  a 
lefis  shai-e  in  the  protits  of  their  toib  and  are  subjectjcd  to  it  more 
rigid  discipline ;  yet,  as  regards  labor  and  dis*  ipline,  the  difiereoce 
between  our  houses  of  rcclnsion  and  our  houses  of  cotTection  is 
practical ly  of  little  impoi-t^mce,  Mud  as  the  opinion  that  all  legal 
iniamy  should  lie  aiK>lished  is  gradually  coming  into  vogue,  th< 
will,  sooner  or  later,  mmain  no  snfticient  grounti  for  the  distinction, 
and  reclusitai  will  also  disiippc^ar.  This  will  open  the  way  to  a 
iKJtter  chissitication  ;  viz.,  an  impriscnnncnt  with  obligation  of  labor, 
mid  an  imprisonment  which  consists  in  a  mere  privation  of  lil>erty 
witliout  that  obligation,  but  with  the  faculty  and  the  choice  of  labor. 
The  latter  sjMJcies  of  punishment  is  for  .some  sjiecial  olfenses  (puliti* 
cal  oflenses  of  a  lighter  character,  etc.),  which  should  not  be  coa- 
founded  us  is  now  done  with  ordinary  crimes. 

While  onr  system  of  penalties  has  thus  been  reduced  to  «  i^dmpie 
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and  detitiitB  form,  the  cellular  systeoi  has  been  steadily  gaining 
gii>und.  Ill  1851  the  tii-st  cellular  prisoo  was  u|ieucHl  at  Aiiister- 
dam.  As  it  wjis  simply  expenmeoUil  and  coiitaincil  only  208  cells, 
the  application  of  the  system  wtia  coiitined  within  narrow  limits. 
The  hiw  of  1851  left  it  to  the  ditj^^^^i-etiou  of  the  judge  to  award  either 
nasoeiated  or  cellular  imprisouuieut ;  and  whether  it  should  he  the 
Oiie  or  the  other  depended  on  the  eireunjstances  of  the  case,  the 
chiiriicter  of  the  culprit,  or  the  jodgnieut  of  the  court  as  t<i  which 

)uid  proliahly  l>e  most  useful.  This  power  woij  ix'«itiiete<l  to  the 
of  a  sentence  of  one  year^j  imprisonment  or  k^ss,  while  tJie  dura* 
tion  nf  imprii^uinent  in  the  cell  could  not  exceed  the  moiety  of  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  in  asfcioc^iatioiii  which  the  judge  should  have 
pronounced*  Thud  the  uiaximinn  of  celhilar  impritionment  wmh  at 
tirtst  only  half  a  year,  which  was  deemed  equivalent  to  jis!*«n'iated 
imprisonment  tor  a  year*  As  the  .system  gained  ground  and  the 
number  of  cells  increa^jiHlj  tlie  time  was  extended,  and  the  same 
power  given  to  the  judge  in  1854  iu  case  of  sentences  of  two  yeans, 
and  in  1871  in  case  of  sentences  of  four  years.  The  maxinnmi  of 
cellular  imprisouraeut  is  therefore  actually  two  years,  while  the 
numlKT  of  cells  hiis  gradually  increased  to  14**7.  We  have  now,  or 
hi  the  corn's**  of  this  year  will  have,  tiiree  gi-eat  cellular  prisons,  viz., 
at  Amsterdami  Utixjcht  imd  Kotterdam,  with  208,  186  and  344  cells. 
We  have  also  a  great  luaiiy  hx-al  pHsons  on  the  separate  plan,  con- 
taining from  seven  to  sixty -six  cells  each. 

Such  wa^  our  position  at  the  time  of  the  London  Cougress,  and  is 
still.  As  may  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  we  have  not  yet 
attauied  to  a  detinite  system*  Though  the  eellidar  system  meets 
with  scarcely  any  opposition,  ;md  the  extension  iu  1871  was  neai'ly 
unanimously  approved,  the  application  of  the  system  is  not  yet  made 
in  a  unilbrm  and  harmonious  way.  and  opinions  Jis  to  the  proper 
limits  of  time  do  not  yet  agix^e.  The  progressive  [i\  e.  tJie  Croftouj 
system  hiis  foimd  mmierous  adhereut^ ;  and  though  they  do  not 
oppose  the  application  of  the  cellular  system  iu  ciises  of  short  sen- 
tenoed,  they  naturally  wish  to  see  it  limited  as  much  as  possible. 
Mftoy  pensous,  influenced  hy  the  great  resulLs  apparently  obtained  iu 
Irokad  by  that  system,  and  by  the  high  and  well-deserved  authority 
of  so  many^  emioent  men  who  stmngly  favor  it,  were  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  het*itation.  Some  even  feai  ed  that  the  Loudon  Congress, 
in  which  the  adherents  of  the  progi^essive  system  naturally  turmed  a 
hirge  majority,  owing  to  the  grcat  number  of  English  and  Ajnerican 
tnemlieiis,  would  lead  to  a  ix?actiou  agiunst  the  cellular  system.     That 
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feiir  was  uot  reiilized,  but,  on  the  coiitraiy,  the  influence  of  the  C 

gi'oas  on  pii}>lic  fipiiiion  in  Holliind  has  l^jf^en  strongly  in  favor  of 
cellular  ttytiteni.     This  fact  appeared  veiy  soon  ii({Qr  the  cloee  of  the  ^ 
Congn'««,     In  the  annual  nif-etinj?  uf  the  Juridiettl  A)^oeiation  (anH 
iB-soeiation  of  juriftc'onsiilis  for  the  prnmotifm  of  law  reform),  a  wh»ile 
<lay  WMs  pi  von  to  a  disrussion  of  the  Ij€»st  prison  s^^stem  ;  and  after 
a  long  and  very  interesting  debate,  the  result  was  declared  in  five 
resolutions:  fl 

1.  With  the  exeeption  of  some  specified  eases^  cellular  iniprison- 
nient  may  Ix?  inipo^stnl  {or  thive  yearn* 

2.  C\*lhilar   ImpriHonuu^nt  oufrht  not  to  lie   apjdied  for  h  tcnn 
exceeding  three  years,  without  the  ti'ee  tHnisent  of  the  priaoncr. 

^     3,  In  euse,s  of  sentence  fin-  a  longer  time,  tlie  prfjgreaeive  or  Irish 
system  i,s  not  to  be  reeonmiended 

4,  In  such  eases  the  prisoner,  after  having  l>ee.n  subjected  to  the^ 
mnxiuumi  of  rellular  imprrsorunent,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  iifl8o> 
eiated  imprisonment,  based  on  a  soimd  e!a.«ifieation. 

5.  Good  ef>ndnct  ought  to  give  to  the  prisoner  a  right  to  coudi- 
tional  libenitii»n* 

These  re?>obit ions,  with  one  exception,  were  adopted  hy  ti  large! 
majority;  the  first  and  fourth  nearly  unanimously,  while  only  the 
third  was  stnmgly  oppost^d,  and  was  carried  by  a  comparatively  small 
majority.  FnH[neiit  reference  wiis  made  in  the  discussinns  to  the 
debates  in  Ihe  Lmnloii  CongiTas.  The  more  accunite  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  and  English  progressive  system,  acquii-ed  at  the  Congres*. 
greatly  contrihnted  to  the  large  majority  that  declared  in  favor  of 
cellular  imprisonment*  Whatever  nniy  be  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
gressive system,  it  ap|mrcntly  can  only  lie  sipplied  to  long  sentences. 
The  remarkable  fact  stated  by  the  eminent  founder  of  the  system  J 
Sir  Waltei"  Croflon,  tliat  Ins  system  only  applied  to  sentences  of  five 
years  and  upwards,  and  that  three  or  four  years  were  too  short  a  temi^^ 
to  enable  the  system  to  produce  good  results,  confined  the  questional 
of  lireferenee  between  the  two  rival  S3'stems  to  a  very  narrow  limit. 
It  excluded  fixim  the  progressive  system  the  vast  majority  of  our^ 
convicts,  viz.,  all  those  iiwMitenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  house  of  S 
connection.  Hence  it  was  pretty  generally  admitted  that  cellular  ^ 
iniprLsonnient  should  be  applied  to  all  these  pei-sons,  and  by  ngree- 
ing  to  a  term  of  three  years,  they  ivere  viriually  all  included.  Tho 
only  i^nniining  question  was,  what  to  do  with  our  i-eolusionists  ? 
An  application  of  the  progressive  system  to  this  class  of  convicts 
was  sti'enuously  advocated »  but  the  niajoritv  caine  to  the  conclusion 
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Ihiit  they  ako  should  be  gubj(>eted  to  celliilnr  iinprisoimient ;  but 
yet  agiiirist  their  own  froe  willt  not  longer  than  three  yem^.  This 
lust  resolution  is  the  more  i*emarkal>lc%  iis  it  would  virtually  lead  U* 
ao  alxiUtioD  of  I'eclusion  as  a  form  of  iiui>ri:*<»niueiit  distinct  from 
imprLsoument  in  a  hou^*  of  correction. 

Thejse  resoiutiouii  only  iudicHted  the  private  opniions  of  an  associa- 
tion without  any  otiicial  authority  ;  hut  it  soon  appeai^ed  that  they 
were  shared,  iu  part  at  least,  by  our  minister  of  justice.  On  the  27th 
Februarj'  last,  he  submitted  to  our  h'gislative  Kidy  a  project  of  law, 
whose  effect  would  be  to  coniimi  iuid  extend  the  application  of 
cellular  ioiprisKinmeut,  and  to  form  a  btLsis  for  a  ivniodeling  of  our 
pi-isons.     It  extends  the  cellular  system  to  all  sentences  of  six  years' 

iprisonment  in  a  house  of  curi'et'tion,  or  less,  thui?  Jiduiittinjr  a 
^llular  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  uur  rule  is  still 
maintained  that  the  latter  imprisonment  should  not  exceed  the 
iDoiety  of  an  imprisounit*nt  in  stssociation*  As  the  number  of  cells 
w  not  yet  sufficient^  the  present  i*roposid  still  leaves  it  to  the  discix?- 
tion  of  the  judge  to  award  tithcr  form  of  tm  prison  men  t,  l>ut  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  this  will  be  only  pmvisionall}',  and  that  the 
emu'tment  of  this  law  will  imply  a  determination  to  begin  at  once 
the  building  of  all  prisons  with  a  view  to  an  aU^olute  apijlieation  of 
the  sjTstem.  To  elfeet  this  theix*  will  still  have  to  heconstmctcd  two 
great  cellular  prisons  of  200  to  ^20  cells,  and  a  certain  number  nf 
cells  (say  300)  in  the  difleirnt  rhief  towns  of  the  arrondissenient.s. 
When  the^e  shall  have  been  erected,  the  measni-e  will  Ik*  fully  carried 
out,  and  the  cellular  system  be  applied  to  all  persons  sentenced  to 
iroprisonment  in  a  house  of  correclion.  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  untited  for  cellular  Si^paration  by  age  or  by  their  pliysical  or 
mental  condition. 

This  measm*e  does  not  include  prisonen^  condemned  t(j  reclnsion, 
and  the  question  of  the  application  of  a  prognssive  system  to 
this  chiss  has  been  iTserved,  and  cannot  properly  be  decidcKl 
liefore  the  penal  system,  adopted  l)y  the  commission  for  the  prepa- 
nition  of  a  new  penal  code,  is  known*  But  if  the  proposition 
of  our  minister  of  justice  is  adopted  by  our  iegislaturt%  an  important 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Juridical 
Association,  while  at  the  «mie  time  a  general  application  of  the 
cellular  system  to  all  our  misdemeanants  will  enable  us  to  judge 
more  fully  of  its  merits  than  is  now  pc)5ssil>le.  Whether  it  will  l>e 
adopted  cannot  yet  be  foi-etold,  as  our  pi-esent  condition  with  i-egard 
to  iutemal  polities  is  such,  that  a  change  of  mrnistiT  may  occui-  at 
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any  moment  and  set  aside  the  proi)osition  for  a  time.  Still,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  its  failure  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment on  the  main  principle,  which  will  not,  I  think,  meet  with 
serious  opposition,  but  will  ultimately  prevail 
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7.  Memorandum  on  ttie  Pris*3x  Quzstiox  m  Germany, 

Mrom  Franz  iray  Holtzbtdomff*  ProgbMar  of  lDtemalfoti«l  unii  CrIiainAt  Law  In  Hie 
Uiilvomiiy  orMaiiicii,  and  KUIUirof  a  Jaoraal  of  Jarispmileacu  and  Prison  Di«cipUuiv 

Yt>u  iuive  oxi)n's.st»il  a  wish  for  a  report  on  the  results  of  tlie  Inter- 
natiotml  Prison  Congrc^i^,  iuhI  iu  iiifliioiict^  on  Gej'iiijm  prison  niiittt^rs. 
Ycm  certainly  wei^e  not  mi^1ak<.>n  v^hau  auppoejiiig  mo  rt^ady  to  com- 
ply with  your  il<?!:iii'C»  Still,  I  am  eiitii'ely  unable  to  aflbrd  such 
infonmitkni  as  would  \>e  ^sn^rient  to  mnke  up  m  sati«fiK*tory  repoH^ 
Tht3  fact  ijs,  that  in  Genua ny  pris^on  di5M.'ipliiic  bis  ivmatned  veiy 
imK'li  ai  ihe  mmw  point  where  it  was  ait  the  date  of  the  Pi'ison 
Coiigrt^.  Hence,  I  nin^it  refer  \ou  to  the  information  which  wtm 
embodied  in  the  volume  of  tran.sietion.s  of  that  C4mgrei^s.  Two 
reasons  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  stationary  character  of 
our  priscMi  discipline. 

J*yrsL  No  diivet  reeommentlatioiLs  wei"e  made  by  the  Pribon  Con- 
gress. Ht»nce,  tlie  impression  prevaited  amongst  those  that  had  not 
been  pi-essent  in  London,  that  the  Congreaaj  was  itself  unable  toaiiive 
at  any  drtinite  conclusiom^.  Careful  ivadci^s  of  the  proceedingn  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  tht>8i.'  opinions,  which  you  and  I  hold  in 
common*  and  more  especially  our  views  with  regard  to  the  preference 
to  l>e  awarded  to  the  progressive  system^  weiv  in  fact  the  pivvalent 
opinion  of  the  Ciaigress.  Yet  tlie  interpretation  to  which  the  Con- 
gress has  l)een  .subjected  amongst  tht^  reprci^entatives  of  eontinenlal 
jurists,  was  rather  in  the  diret^tion  of  a  belief  that  it  did  not  tWl 
quite  sure*  m  to  the  suiKTiority  of  any  detinitive  system.  As  to 
Geiniany,  our  legal  prineiplej*  and  administrative  traditioiis  are 
strongly  in  harmony  with  what  the  majority  of  the  Congress  con- 
sidered the  l)est  system  of  prison  ivform. 

ASecoufL  It  h  a  matter  of  si:'nous  difficulty  and  requiring  bard 
work,  to  bring  ulMnit  that  mnYorrmh/  in  Gennan  prison  disi'i|>line, 
which  ht\s  been  considered  as  a  necesmny  complement  to  the  unity 
of  our  German  in^nal  code.  The  state  goveranients  and  the  RewhMag 
aix?  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  consididating  and  ix*vising  the  ruley, 
to  which  prisrni  discipline  ri*mains  subject  in  the  individual  states  of 
the  confedenition*  8ti!L  yon  niay  eiisily  imagine  how  difficult  it 
to  accomplish  such  a  work,  when  you  reflect  ou  the  aualo- 
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gous  task  of  devising  a  common  rule  of  uniform  administration  for 
all  the  state  and  county  prisons  throughout  the  whole  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Li  anticipation,  however,  of  such  an  end  as  the 
completion  of  the  Gterman  criminal  code  by  means  of  uniform  prison 
legislation,  the  present  state  governments,  naturally  enough,  do  not 
foel  much  inclined  to  alter  any  an*angement  now  in  existence  ;  else  it 
might  happen  that  prison  organization  would  vei-y  soon  feel  the  bad 
consequences  of  sudden  changes  and  doubtful  experiments. 

At  all  events,  thei*e  is  no  divei-sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  International  Prison  Congress  must  be  considered  as  a  source  of 
uiformalion,  almost  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  value.  The  Crerman 
press  was  unanimous  in  recognizing  this  particular  importahce  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  superfluous  again  to  congratulate  its  author  upon 
its  moral  success. 

Finally,  I  have  to  complain  that  Greimany  will  be,  for  some  time 
to  come,  prevented  from  pursumg  her  course  of  peaceful  reform  by 
those  disturbances  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  war* 
fare  of  ultramontanism  against  the  empire. 
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8*  The  Prison  Question  m  Russia, 

Bj  Count  W.  SoLLOurB*  PrcAidoot  of  the  Iiiip«riftl  Pcxiit^ny&iy  Coramissioa,  chared  with 
the  Only  of  ilevUliig  a  dcw  Priaon  System  for  the  Empire. 

Yoli  ask  ine  what  wc  have  new  in  connection  with  prisons  iu 
Bik^ia  since  the  Congress  of  London.  I  nm  not  u  little  enibariTi«ed 
m  regards  the  luiswer  to  lie  given  to  that  quet^tion.  Great  legisla- 
tive refonns  are  aUnx  of  iieconiph-shnient  eveiy  where  ;  and  with  us 
the  prcpantlory  studies  are  diHicult,  owing  to  the  small  nuniher  of 
specmli^tB  and  the  large  number  of  those  who  have  advice  to  offer 
without  the  knowledge  nei^cjiNnry  to  give  value  to  their  couiLsels. 
At  London,  I  i^nbmitled  to  the  Ct>ngn\^  the  bases  of  the  scheme  of 
pem^tetitiary  reft»rni  as  pix^pai  ed  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  president.  On  my  i-eturn  from  London  the  commisiiou  re- 
sumed its  labors.  It  h\si)ected  the  pris<ins  of  ten  provinces,  devigiMl 
new  plans,  and  pres<iited  a  delinitivesebeme  for  iK-nitentiaiy  refoiTU. 
The  exami nation  of  this  scheme  has  Ix^n  confided  by  the  emperor  to 
a  committee,  presided  over  by  M*  Zourboft',  a  inembev  of  the  council 
af  the  empire.  This  comnnttee,  of  which  I  am  a  inL'nd>er,  is  actively 
eiigagi^d  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  It  has  iit^cepted  the  bases 
of  the  Dew  penitentiary  system  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, lia^  modified  some  of  its  details^  and  hiis  subndtted  to  the 
council  of  the  empire,  our  legislative  body,  the  proposition  to  establish, 
4IS  a  point  of  departure,  a  eentrul  administration  under  the  ministry^ 
of  justice.  This  proposition  has  not  yet  been  discussed.  It  has 
both  its  adhei^uts  and  its  opponents.  In  any  ease,  it  would  not  he 
m  itself  a  reform,  but  i*atiier  tlie  preface  to  a  reform. 

Such  is  the  present  *itate  of  the  prison  question  in  Russia.  While 
we  wait,  there  will  l>e  opened  next  tall  a  beautiful  prison  adjacent  to 
th«  couil  of  assizes  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Its  is  designed  exclusively 
for  prisoners  under  pix?liminaiy^  detention,  and  will  have,  for  principle, 
the  complete  separation  of  some,  and  the  iLN^ociated  regime  for  others. 
This  Gfetablishment  hits  Ueen  prepared  by  the  ministiy  of  the  interior, 
which  still  litis  its  heavy  hand  on  our  prisons.  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tioiis  have  been  pi-epait^d  without  consultmg  the  commission  or  the 
committee,  and,  as  fitr  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  responsibility 
in  rcgiird  to  it.  AUhongh  many  of  its  details  do  not  accord  with 
my  eonvietious,  I  can  say  that  it  will  be  a  beautiful  structure  and  a 
useful  institution. 
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9,  The  Bkison  Question  in  New  Zealand. 

By  James  Caldwki^L,  Gr«renior  of  the  Gaol  of  Dtmediii,  OtCigo. 

I  exccHiidhigly  regtx't  tliut  my  duties  will  render  it  iinpoasible  for  , 
nie  to  give  you  auy  general  inforniution  relative  to  the  gaob  io  thi§  fl 
colony,     I  i'tin  <ni!y  give  a  panigraph  or  two  eoiiceming  that  uader 

my  immediiiti^  Mdmiiii.'^tration. 

Industrial  labor  la^  well  organized  in  this  gaol,  and  not  only  meet* 
all  eniTent  expens^es,  hut  yiehls  an  aetual  pitirit.     The  figure*!  show  S 
results  here  whieh  are  extremely  satistaetiiry.     In  1H72  the  earnings  ^ 
from  priison  labor  weit*  $;)2,45a^*  and  the  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
l>{»seii,  J21>,305,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  benefit  of  the  governmeut 
of  I3J5U.     The  financial  results  f4>r  1873  wei^  not  quite  »o  favor-  ^ 
able,  hut  istill  they  gave  a  nvt  profit  of  |790>  " 

The  labor  of  prisoners  has  l»een  recently  utilized  in  what  may  be 
considered  a  novel  way,  A  gang  of  twenty-three  men  and  officers  ^ 
have  been  sent  to  Pcirt  flialmers  every  morning  by  tniin,  returning  " 
the  same  evening.  They  have  Innm  engaged  in  fonning  a  road  from 
Pott  Chalmers  to  Carey *:j  and  Del»onih  Bay  along  the  eea  beach, J 
and  have  some  ditficnlt  w*ork  to  peiform  in  bisijsting,  cutting  rock, 
etc.  The  farther  development  of  the  railwny  Hystem  may  enable  | 
tliegaolto  undertake,  at  givater  distance  fr<jni  Duiiedin,  usi'ftil  worka^  \ 
such  as  the  prisoner's  nw  now  accomplij^hing  l>eyond  Port  Chalmeirs. 
1  am  not  awaiv  wiielher  in  any  gaol  thin  *'xperiment  of  forwarding 
priwonei^  by  train  to  execute  wtirks  has  been  tried.  As  the  govern-  ^ 
ment  will  have  the  sole  control  of  the  railways,  and  atrangemontB  fl 
(^an  thi'ivby  be  made  for  clieai)  carriage,  tbei-e  will  alwa>iB  lie  ftumd,  " 
shonltl  this  ex])erinicnt  sneceeil,  ample  emplo^intiit  for  prisoners  in 
out-tloor  work,  and  the  objt*ction  nnide  in  the  New  Zealand  Com* 
mi^ioncr*«  Report  to  prisonerhi  working  in  the  public  sti*eetsof  aj 
town  %vould  be  thereby  ol>viated.  So  far  as  the  experiment  lias 
lieen  tried,  no  dilficuUy  has  Ikhui  exi>erienecd  ineartying  it  out ;  and 
I  hoi>e,  when  the  railways  aix^  opened  for  traffic  noitli  and  south  of 
Dunedin,  to  Fee  the  plan  fuHlier  and  more  cxtenHively  (*arrii*d  out, 
I  may  be  penuitted  to  state  my  opinion,  that  on  the  completion  of 

*Eiig\Uh  cuireocy  bas  liert*  beuD  couverted  tnto  Amexicftn, 
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this  road,  connecting  the  port  with  the  fertile  districts  of  Deborah 
iiud  Carey  s  Bay,  etc.,  the  iiitei^est^  of  the  community  will  l>e  largely 
promoted*  having  in  view  the  facilities  for  settlement  which  exist, 
}yid  which  will  be  further  extended  bb  the  mad  pfogi-esses.  I 
know  of  no  work,  the  execution  of  which  will  tend  moix^  to  effect 
the  object  which  the  oroverinnent  have  conteniiilated  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  2ict.  To  u^  tlie  picturescjue  language  of  Lord  Ei^kino 
in  his  noblest  oration  :  **  The  lX'«Jtle!^s  foot  of  Eugljjdi  adventure  is 
imceasingly  encroaching  on  so  many  de^rts,  and  the  tried  virtue  of 
the  English  character  is  converting  them  into  flourishing  abodes  of 
civilized  life.'^ 

The  quesCTon  of  a  special  or  professional  education  of  prison 
officers  was  disi-nssed  at  the  late  W'orld's  Congress  for  Prison  Reform 
at  London.  My  experience  and  I'cfli'ction  lead  me  to  favor  that  idea 
very  decidedly,  A  gaol  may  be  likened  to  a  hospital,  filled  with 
the  victims  of  disease^  sent  there  to  be  cured.  Surely  none  but  quali- 
fied officer^!  shi»ukl  lie  plact^  in  charge  of  such  an  establishment. 
Men  designed  for  all  other  skilled  pursuits — the  lawyer,  the 
pjvacher,  the  d(K"tor,  the  engineer,  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  etc. — 
must  have  a  training  w^hich  will  fit  each  for  his  own  special  biisi« 
ness.  Prison  officei*s  need  equally  a  si>ei*ial  education  for  their 
work.  Spwial  training  st^hools  should  be  instituled  fur  them»  and 
prison  administration  should  be  raiH?d  to  the  dignity  of  a  proft^^sion. 
Thus  alone  can  the  details  of  g?tol  disi^iptine  be  giwlually  jx^rtected, 
aad  uniformity  in  its  application  attained ;  for  only  when  the 
iidministmtion  of  public  punishment  is  made  a  profession,  will  it 
become  scientitic,  uniform  and  successful. 

There  is  another  idea  on  this  sul>ject  which  strikes  me  as  both 
importiint  and  pmctical.  The  experience  of  every  year  8tix?ngtheiis 
me  in  the  opinion  that  a  badly  paid  staff  of  officers  is  in  the  end  the 
most  expensive  to  the  govermuent^  and  that  to  no  cla.^  of  men  is  this 
moi*e  applicable  than  gaol  officei's,  as  their  duties  require  special  apti- 
tude and  close,  unremitting  application^ — qualities  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  ill-remunerated  men,  who  siccept  office  to  provide  for  imme- 
diate necessity,  and  abandon  an  ill-requited  situation  on  the  fii^ 
opportunity.  And  to  prevent  the  officei-s  leaving  m  they  do  at  pi^8- 
entt  whenever  oppoi-t unity  ser\'es,  there  ought  to  be  a  graduated 
increase  of  pay,  and  something  held  out  to  them  like  a  moderate 
proviBion  for  their  old  age,  when  they  should  have  devoted  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  their  arduous  service, 
3B 
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10.  Thf  Prison  Question  in  Victoria. 

By  David  Blair,  £iiq.»  Helboame,  Aottralia. 

The  few  sentencoB  below,  conveying  the  pleasing  information  that  crime  it  Ikst 
growing  less  in  the  British  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  through  the  wisely-organised 
and  efficiently-administered  prison  syst<^m  recently  introduced  there,  are  fVom  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  some  months  ago.  The  letter  was  written  on 
another  subject  and  for  another  purpose,  and  these  statements  were  merely  incidental, 
which  accounts  for  their  extreme  brevity.  The  prison  system  in  foRe  in  Victoria  u 
that  known  as  the  Croflon  system,  in  the  forming  and  introducing  of  which  Mr.  Blair 
took  a  leading  pari.  It  has  been  in  operation  only  three  or  four  years ;  yet  its  effect 
for  good  is  already  marked  and  conspicuous,  as  these  brief  sentences  clearly  show. 

I  forward  with  this  the  report  of  our  inspector-general  of  prisons 
and  reformatories  for  last  year.  The  gratifying  fact  is  that  here,  in 
Victoria,  serious  crime  is  rapidly  diminishing,  while  population  is 
largely  increasing.  Our  government,  also,  ai*e  always  ready  to 
adopt  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  improved  discipline  and 
management  of  tlie  gaols  and  prison — for  Pentridge  is  our  only 
prison,  and  that  is  growing  too  large  for  its  decreasing  population. 
All  this  is  veiy  cheering  to  us,  and  will  no  doubt  give  you  satisfaction, 
as  proving  once  more,  that  work  done  for  God  and  humanity  brings 
good  results  in  unexpected  ways  and  in  unlooked-for  quarters. 
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IL  Indian  Prisons 


By  C.  8A11APATHI  ITAH«  MwlnM. 

A  pftper  of  mnch  interest,  its  containitig  a  large  amount  of  mfonaiition  relating  to 
the  prisons,  prison  system,  and  prison  dbcipline  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  submitted  last  fail  ti>  the  British  Social  Science  Association  by  Mr.  Jyah. 
Soime  extracts  from  this  paper  are  given  below. 

The  subject  of  the  rigrht  maiia*renieiit  of  or*iols  is  one  of  piii-anioiint 
imjK>rtance,  i\t§  n^gardsi  aoeiet)"  in  genei'iil,  tuifl  the  iiersnn^  and  8inih 
of  th()8§o  coiicernetl  in  particuhir.  Xegletl  in  doing  the  utmost  we 
can  to  muke  our  gaoU  good,  is  a  grave  sin  agutiist  religion  niid 
humanity.  We  have  to  view  this  luvt  as  h  negative  virtue^  Ijiit  as  a 
positive  dntJ^  The  veiy  moment  we  take  charge  of  the  pt^rcjon  of  a 
human  Wing^  there  devolvtis  upon  ns  the  serious  respoasibility  of 
attending  to  his  mmh  The  svirteni,  therefore,  in  every  gaol  has 
neces^irily  to  b**  tvvo-foUl  in  its  natuiv — penal  and  reformaton/. 

In  the  whole  of  India  there  are  187  gaols.  These  cont^^iined  in 
1872,  altogether,  a  population  of  183,403  prisonei's,  and  cost  the 
natitm  that  Vi-ar  3,313,409  rupees,  or  ^331,3411  Besides  these  187 
piHnc!|ial  gaols,  there  is  a  great  uinnber  of  snb-gaols  and  lock-njie, 
containing  perhai>s  a  much  larger  numljer  of  prisonei's  under  trial, 
and  those  sentenced  to  periods  of  itnprisoiiment  of  Xom  duration  tlnm 
one  mouth,  I  do  not  in  the  least  pn'tetid  to  possess  personal  experi* 
enee  of  the  system  of  all  and  each  of  the  gaols  in  our  extensive 
taapire.  My  k  lowledge  extends  only  to  a  part,  and  that  a  small  part, 
of  the  system.  I  have  visited  a  uunilRT  of  ga<»ls  in  the  Pii^idency 
of  Madras  and  in  the  Province  of  Mysore.  I  am  coun<:cted  with 
the  countiy  more  than  with  the  cities.  But  one  thing  I  tmn  assure 
you,  that  most  of  my  remark?  will  apply  to  all  the  gaols  in  the 
empire. 

I  propose  to  give  yon  first  an  idea  of  prison  life  in  India.  The 
moment  a  native  of  India  is  sentenced  Ui  rigorous  imprisonment,  he 
w,  even  in  the  veiy  pi^^enceof  the  judge,  manacled,  led  away  to  the 
gaol  where  he  is  put  in  chahis  and  a  slight  unifonn,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  gaoler.  The  gaol  is  a  high- walled  building,  ^ith  an 
ojpen  ^paee  in  which  to  muster  convicts  moniing  and  evening :  a 
number  of  cells  or  wards,  each  to  iwcommodate  during  the  night 
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tifty,  dixty,  or  seventy  eojivicts  ;  a  iKJspital  ;  some  few  sheds  or  ver-l 
uiidahs,  where  Timn  1 1  fiicture.s  lire  curried  f>n  ;  8onie  three  or  four  84)litary 
eelln ;  and  it  kitchen.     At  or  near  the  entrance  you  will  geMenilly 
tint]  the  gaoler's  hou8e.     The  wh(>h'  control   is  vested  in  the  hundti 
of  a  8ni)erintendent,  who  is  in  ninrty-nine  eaj^es  out  (»f  a  hundred  the  ^ 
Enroi>can   niedicul  utfieer  of  the  district,  ami  draws  a  certain  allow- 1 
ance  or  monthly  salary  for  the  office*     This  officer  lives  generally  at] 
some  distance  rroni  the  <raoK  and  holds  (>ther  appointment;*  l>esid<*^ 
He  is  the  surgeon  in  char;T^e  of  the  civil  hoi^pital  oi'  the  ilistrict.     lie 
is  the  coroner  of  the  whtde  district,  and  hsiji  to  con<luct  all  the  jioM' 
mcniem  cxaniinationB.     He  ii»  a  working  memlter  of  the  municipal 
eonunission,  the  In-ad  of  the  vaccination  department  of  the  diBtriet^ 
the  reporter  and  rej;;istrar  of  the  terapemture,  ami  a   ho^t  u(  other 
tilings^  besides  (xfing  the  private  }>hysieiau  of  all  the  important  pcr-| 
nonages  in  the    ueighhorhood-      You  cannot  conceive  how  many 
retunia  he  hiis  to  sen* I,  and   how  veiy  nuich  he  is  engaged  ;  con«»- 
tjuently,  however  ^^ooil  and  aide  he  may  Im?^  he  cmmot  spare  mora 
than  half  an  hour,  t»r  m\  hour  at  the  utmost,  in  the  moniiiig,  for  tlio 
gaoL     DuriUL^  this  Imur  he  has  barely  time  h\  aifix  his  signatuiv  to 
the  papens  placed  ln^fore  hiuj,  and  to  pa.ss  through  the   hospital, 
making  a  general  inquiry  an  to  how  eveiything  and  everybody  is 
doing.     Thus,  therefor*e,  the  whole  duty  and  responsil>ility  fall  upon 
the  next  offic*ns  the  gaoler,  who  gc^ts  a  salary  nmging  from  X4  10s. 
to  X7  U)s.  per  month,     lie  is  generally  selet^ted  from  the  staff  of 
pensioned  sergeants  of  some  Eurt»pcan  infantry  regiment, — very  oAeii 
old,  ilhterate,  and  sometimes  a  httle  too  fond  of  drink.     Such  an  ill- 
paid  and  ill-mdected  othcial  cannot  certainly  be  expected  to  i>osst^§s 
any  veiy  high  notions  of  moral  and  spiritual  i-<s|x»n8ibiljty%     His 
next  sub(U*dinate  is  the  de|)uty-gaoler,  drawing  a  salaiy  fmm  30s.  to  fl 
508.  per  month.     This  nnm  is  generally  selected    from  out  of  I  he    ™ 
ranks,  always  a  Hindu   or  ihilmmniedan,  with  little  or  no   knowl- 
edge of  English.     The  ivst  of  the  establishment  is  made  up  of  turn-  ■ 
keys  and  wardei's,  who  get  between  10s.  and  14^.  a  month.     As  soon 
ius  the*  criminal  entcT's  this  institution,  he  coyimences  with  a  routine 
of  wcnk,  which  is  extra-mural  or  inter-nmral.     The  fonner  id  labor 
in  jiublic  stri^ets  or  roads,  as  a  s<'avcnger  or  road-nniker ;  sometimes 
upon  irrigational  works;  and  oftener,  mid  ww}^*  than  all,  on  con* 
tracts  to  luivate  parties.     The  convict  is  tmiu'd  out  at  alvout  7  a*  m. 
or  earlier,  and  taken  back  hy  4  p.  m.     By  halfpast  five  he  is  locked 
np  in  a  cell,  in  the  company  of  half  a  hundred  or  nio!*e  of  criminals,  in 
total  darkness,  to  he  let  cuir  ai^ain  after  twelve  honi-s  stay  there.     HejHi 
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an*  collected  raurdererg,  robbens,  thugs,  famicm — tJie  V.iUvr  ^>nlencf<l 
}»«TbH|ji8  ffir  riots  and  Un*ach  of  |ienoo — and  till  sorts  c*t'  t'hai'iRli'i'ii. 
Ileit?  the  dcs[>erado  exult iii*rly  rel:it<^  to  an  iMhnirini::  iHidieiKr  liis 
lK>ld  feuts  and  naiTow  estapos.  It  is  here  the  beginner  in  erime 
gi»li3  an  inipix^ion  which  hnnleiis  his  heart,  and  nwkes  him  si*t  at 
tletiance  law  and  Justioo,  rendering  him  the  di'voted  follower  of  the 
demon  all  his  lif<%  and  hert'  the  juvenile  and  the  l>eginuer  get  their 
first  lesj^ns.  And  worae  than  all,  you  find  in  one  cell,  in  the  same 
griol,  all  the  fenirile  prisonei's  of  all  <*hamcters  and  ages,  with  none 
lad  men  wardeii4  gnardi  ig  and  waiting  upm  them.  Does  not  nil  this 
sound  shoeking  to  your  ears?  Do  yon  not  shudder  at  the  very  idea 
that  all  that  immense  ho«t  of  human  lieings,  converted  into  so  many 
demons,  should  Ik*  turned  out  upon  the  worM,  a  cru-sc  to  so(*iety, 
unable,  if  even  willing,  to  earn  the  oidinarv  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood ?  There  is  no  poetry  here,  no  play  of  imagination — but  naked 
facta,  which  stare  us  in  the  faee.  These  are  but  results  that  must 
inevitably  tollow  imprisonment  in  such  gaols*  Let  me  now  briefly 
sum  up  the  various  defeats  patent  in  the  Indian  gaols: 

1,  WmU  of  proj}er  Accmnmodatiou. —  Kach  aiwutment  eontains 
during  the  night  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners,  all  sleephig  on  the  ground 
side  by  sitle.  That  this  is  most  objectionaljle,  as  being  not  oidy 
apiinst  all  sjinitan  principles,  but  as  lieing  extremely  demoralixtng, 
no  one  can  doubt.  The  chief  objeition  the  Indian  goveniment  is 
said  tf>  have  to  altering  this  state  of  atlaii's  is,  that  it  would  involve 
a  ven*  heavy  outlay.  This  aiJixnii-s  frivolous,  for  no  nation  should 
grudge  to  have  itis  iTvenues  spent  to  such  an  advantJigeou^  purix)»e. 
Indians  grief  is  not  that  the  goverimicnt  is  sijending  its  revenues, 
but  that  it  is  sqiiaodering  them  largely  in  noneccfs^aiy  and  unpro- 
ductive ways.  Another  and  minor  objection  is,  that  the  Hindus 
like  the  pres(*nt  mode  of  sleeping  all  together.  Even  admitting  this 
:t8  a  fact,  the  British  government  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
l»e  justttied  in  taking  advantage  of  it,  unless  determiiuxl  to  keep  its 
igiionmt  Indian  subjects  in  this  state  of  darkne^  and  semi-barbarism 
forever.  The  imprisouTnent  of  civil  dclrtois  iji  the  criminal  piols  is 
a  practice  as  wrong  as  it  is  nniveisal  in  the  liidian  gaols.  The  incar- 
ceraticm  of  male  and  female  prisoners  in  the  same  gaol,  and  the 
latter  twing  attended  to  by  male  wardens,  is  an  evil  that  is  almost 
univer^d  in  In<lian  gaols.  Evciy  prison  should  Ix;  so  built  tus  to  con- 
tain all  the  workshojKs  and  places  for  labor  within  its  walls.  It 
should  Iw^  fitted  up  with  all  the  iiecessaiy  machinery  and  eonven- 
ienccts     .S.diool-riKuns  aial  pmyer-halls  should  lie  added.     And  an 
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inclosed  model  farm  of  Mjvemi  acrt^s  of  git>imd  should  be  attached] 

to  piols  of  tilt?  iiitcnnc'dirite  shtpt',  wtitre  all  tlK'sirii|jle  l>ut  iini>niViHll 
im't|j*M]s    of   t'uliiviitit»ri,    irirhidiiig    thu    iimmrfiu-tui-e    of    litlitictalj 
iiuumrej^,  should  he  tauj^ht     This  is  exceetUugly  iic^eetsary,  as  any 
i|Uaiitity  uf  land  could  Iw  4*ht;iine<I  in  Lidiu  willmut  pun^hii^e.     It] 
\vt)uhl  Not  he  exjieii.sive,  as  we  find   by  Htati«ties   thiit  two-tUird^  of 
iho  gaol  populutiou  ni-e  agrieultuiiHts.     If,  fiirther,  tlie  prisomsr  is 
ortered  the  ehunee  of  earning  and  laying  hy  a  deceut  sum  of  inoiiey  i 
ugainM  the  tmie  of  his  diijeharge^  won  hi  it  Ik?  extravagant  to  hope 
for  iminerous  reformations  ? 

2.  Ikfedive  Oiyankatmi  of  the  Gaol  EstahlkhmenL'^. — Each  prison 
diould  he  under  a  well-paid  and  efficient  goveriioi ,  living  on  the 
preniiises,  and  devoting  all  hi.s  attention  and  time  to  thoi»e  under  his 
charge.  He  should  he  held  rcHpoiitsihle  for  the  niaintiuiance  of  order 
and  diiM^iplhio,  and  for  the  luond  and  physical  h'uuniig  (»f  all  XUoi 
convicta  A  eomix'tent  yuhordinatc  htaff  slioiild  be  employed  ;  and 
profi'«8ional  instnictui>5  anil  buperintcndenls  in  each  branch  of  labor 
should  be  found.  Ah(»ve  all,  a  sutfieient  btutl*  of  cdiieattomd  insitnie- 
toi>4  should  l>e  carefully  selected,  a  part  of  whose  duty  should  Ik»  to 
lecture  ocea^iitMudly  upon  un*ral  riuhjcets,  and  to  conduct  geneml 
prayeiK 

3.  The  non4fUrotitwtion  of  Moral  Tmminif  is  another  of  the  crying 
eviU  in  the  Indian  gaola.  It  in  proverbial  in  India  that  one  nights 
stay  in  a  gaol  i.s  i*utlicieot  to  make  the  moi?t  iunoivent  adept**  in 
crime.  The  very  atniosphen^  of  an  Indian  gaol  is  c^ntaniinatttig. 
This  is  to  Ix'  iRXM»unted  for  chii'fly  liy  the  entiiv  ahtieuce  of  educa- 
tional and  religioiLS  instructiou.  That  thci^i  two  agencies,  rightly 
uj?cd,  will  olleu  produce  reformation  in  tlie  worst  e^ii^es,  has  Ixx?© 
tthown,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  this  kingdom,  by  the  introduction  of 
tlie  admirable  prison  system,  known  as  the  Croft  on  system.  Why 
a  ^jimilar  system,  tliough  peihaps  a  little  moditied,  should  not  Ikj 
c^stiiblished  in  India,  I  cannot  see. 

4.  Wiini  of  proper  InMruvfion  in  (he  way  of  Ust^ful  and  hnlmtrM 
Avis. — The  prciient  system  of  gaol  labor,  when  examined,  comes  to 
tins — how^  much  of  expenditure  can  be  saved  by  convict  lalior,  | 
ini:*i*i)eetive  of  the  question  how  far  it  will  advantage  the  coiivtct'« 
future.  Stone-breaking  and  road-making  in  public  strect.s  cannot 
certainly  benetit  him  very  much*  lie  is  wiu'ked  from  nunribe  to 
sunset  in  chains,  without  any  system,  and  at  the  whim  of  the  gaolers. 

I  cjuite  think  that  the  labor  ^should  be  somewhat  penal  ;   but  I  urge 
that  it  nui8t  be  so  witli  due  consideration  to  its  being  in  every  way 
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bencficiul.  The  tumvicts  ought  U>  be  thomughly  made  iiwure  that 
niuch  dcfH^iifls  upon  thenj.si*lves,  and  lliat  they  van  work  their  w:iy 
even  to  siu  early  hljeraticHi,  With  the  {_'i\iftoii  convk-t  system  carried 
aut  hi  its  m^i^rity,  in  the  tii-sst  phice  by  the  classifieaticm  of  gaok, 

id  then  by  pn>i>er  superintendence  and  instnietion,  with  the  Uise- 
fcud  aid  of  pmiKn*  rn^tehiiiery  and  inipleiiieiils,  onr  gaols  windd  no 
longer  be  as  disereditalfle  xs  they  are,  nor  would  they  cotjt  the  nation 
anything  like  the  sum  they  do  at  present. 

5.  And  lasfff/,  a  masi  adpabie  NeghiA  of  Jmmiile  ()ffenderK — This 
feet  is  admitted  to  \w  eio  in  all  tlic  repoi*ts  of  the  count ly.  At 
preeeiit,  magistrates  and  judge**,  aware  of  the  want  of  projier  reform- 
atorie»»  sentence  the  juveniles*  hi  the  majority  of  ease«  t{»  whipping. 
This,  hiflieted  with  a  cane,  is  as  soon  forgotten  as  over.  Laige 
refonnatories — one  or  more  in  each  presidency — ^ought  to  be  estal>- 
lii^edf  whei-e  all  the  children  sentenced  should  Ije  isent  to  i*eceive  a 
good  and  pnwtical  course  of  instruction.  Tlie  law.s  of  the  eomitry 
should  Ix*  very  much  amendeil  in  this  re:?!pect,  and  the  magistrates 
and  judges  authorized  to  connnit  the  otJendens  summarily  to  these 
institntiims  f<»r  long  ternib  of  iniprisoumcnt.  An  infinite  deal  of 
misery,  heggaiy  miA  crime  may  be  aveited  l»y  the  introduction  of 
thei?i*  salutary  measuies. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  serious  detects  in  the  Indian  gaol 

Iministratiou  ;  anil  you  will,  I  liope,  concur  with   me  in  thinking 

iiat  there  is  nothing  in  thetii   that  cannot   \)i^   remedied.     I  at  tiiist 
jiitendecl  to  lay  before  you  statistical  statements  to  show  how  thought- 
hIv  large  sntns  of  money  are    spent  in  India,    and   how,   with 

3onon\\^  and  good  management,  these  veiy  j^nms  may  be  made  t^i 
bear  good  results;  Imt  feaiing  that  I  would  thereby  make  myself 
luo  tedious,  I  ix4mined  from  doing  so*  I  beg,  however,  to  call 
yt>ur  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  in  the  lyenitentiary  at  Madras,  which 
is  under  an  irHlc[x^ndent  superiutendent,  and  Avhere  no  e.Ytra-nmral 
lalxir  is  peraiitted,  the  avemge  earnings  of  each  convict  has  been 
202  rupees  per  annum  against  35  rupees  per  cai>ita  earned  by  the 
comitry  prisoner,  who  is  not  under  a  distiict  superintendent,  and 
who  is  sent  out  for  extm-muiiil  labor.  If  a  projier  remodeling  of 
the  prison  system  should  be  made  and  vigorously  earned  out,  the 
advantages  to  the  countiy  w^ould  he  immense ;  every  step  of 
Ijrogress  made  by  the  lower  classes  of  society  would  be  of  the 
eatest  benefit  to  the  nation. 
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12,  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  in  Spain. 

By  Uom  PKi>ao  A&KittooL  y  CoRUKTt  Doctor  or  Lnwyi  oto.,  eto.i  etc*»  Sp&L&. 

The  dlHingnmhtKl  cmuiHelkjr  and  jurist ,  Don  Pedro  Arnthtgol  y  Comet,  of 
Barcelonii.  Iiitti  n^ccritly  |>nbliHht*«l  »  volume  uiid^r  the  titlu  of  "FenitentiAry  StudiM  ** — 
one  of  the  iiunu'rouR  tiQiitifleti  on  i\m  peuituiitidir}'  qmestion  which  hn  "t*  bei^ti  lAvnrd  froin 
thu  preiw  of  till:  invilizrd  world  «ince,  tintl  hi  part  at  ]vmi  im  Ihc  'i^aiiU  of  the  Inter* 
iijitional  Penitenliiiry  Conp-rss  of  London,  in  1872.  The  work  Is  iriiilfily  devoted  to  % 
dimiusaion  ofthu  que«tioti  oCrieidiw.  or  relaptfe.  In  the  iR'cond  chnpter,  whi43)i  tn^nU 
of  the  causeA  of  ficidivef  thtJ  Icanicd  ttulhor  enterM  into  uu  cxtt  udod  review  of  the 
peuiteniiary  ost3ibrishment3orS|»ain,  whose  condition  and  di^icipHite  It^  crHirii»eii  with 
»harp  but  candid  severity,  lie  dw«  not  hi.*?<itate  to  pluce  the  prisons  themwlvi^s 
Aiticmg  the  monL  [imlittc  cnnnes  of  retapne.  or  a  return  to  crime,  after  cHmindlt  hiivo 
been  witliiii  the  gni»p  of  tiic  law  !br  a  timt  oflunsc.  Thu  lolloping  iraniliitiofi  of  a  few 
panigTftphs  of  this  t^iuiptur  will  give  »ome  Idea  ol'  the  preiiunt  state  of  llie  prison  qucft- 
tion  in  the  Sptinltth  repuhlie. 

The  i|iieHlion  urisrs,  who  iHeliirfly  rt^sptmHihle  for  tiftA^  otfeni^eH  com* 
mitU*d  after  libi'nil ion — ?30ck*ty»  the  iidmiiM.slralioii,  or  ihv  prisoner? 
Ill  the  generality  of  ea^'e,  and  as  a  rule  to  which  theita  are  few 
exceptioii* — ♦i^ivon  tlio  8tato  of  Ihinps  i\s  it  tiowexi^tf*  in  our  eoiiiitry, 
given  UiR  afrt^rrf^aJiuriii  of  eriiniiiab  nlmndoneil  to  a  life  of  idleneaii 
whii'h  in  Spain  are  eidled  pi-iMuis,  I  do  not  hesitate  tti  hiy  ihi*  dirt-et 
and  inimciliatc  rei^ponHibility  at  tho  door  of  the  adtnini/^tration* 
Cinmider  for  a  inoinent  that  the  wjnil  of  a  srientifie»  wi'[|-i*egulated, 
antl  skillfnlly-J4)plied  syi^tern  of  prison  di.^ipline,  the  want  of  i^kHpmtc 
finaliticatitnii*  in  the  heads  of  our  penitentiary  cstalilisshnientts  the  H 
dead  letter  of  the  wtatnte,  and  iti*  interpretation  aeeording  to  the 
whim  of  tlie  direction,  that  is,  the  governor^i  of  tlie  prii^on^  : — all 
this  produce-*  in  tlie  prisoas  c»f  all  cla»s(>i  (hnt  ijracticjtlly,  with  the 
exception  of  Africa*  they  are  all  of  the  sajue)  tliose  hloody  <*onHict8  fl 
which  render  applicaljle  the  text  of  tho  second  ^'lutjiter  of  the  penal 
code  now  under  con-^ideration.  The  homicides  and  injuries  intlieted 
on  the  (xnwms  of  convicts,  tlie  asj^anltjs  niMni  otKcei'^,  the  escapi^  and 
desert  iong,  wit  It  ever  new  and  aggravated  circnrnstance^s,  the  1 1 loud 
hIiciI  a  hundred  tinien  in  the  pri^ions  of  Valenica,  Bjinrelona, 
Tarragona,  Valladolitl.  and  Santona.  and  in  alniosl  all  the  other 
prisons— do  not  these  tilings^  proclaim,  with  tlic  utmost  empbasia, 
that  pn>pcr  vigilance  and  cnre  are  not  priictisied,  that  intei-coursi^ 
with  pet^Je  outride  i»  perniittedj  and  that  tliere  arc  in  t!ic  prisons 
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no  rulc8»  no  govenimeiit,  no  anything  ?  For  this  ilisordor  and  these 
di.vtnrbaiices  the  administration  is  responsible  :  and  si  nee  this  is  so,  to 
wh«t  is  due  the  spc»ciiil  gravity  of  thcsse  rt'lapses  ?  In  my  practice 
in  die  court  of  appeals  at  Baa'^Iona.  and  because  I  was  obliged  to 
bet'onie  acquainted  with  the  oflenaes  committed  within  the  prison 
Sun  Pedro,  while  it  existed  In  this  capital,  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
case^  among  ten  or  twelve  homicides  or  personal  injiines*  in  which  I 
have  lieen  counsel,  where  the  origin  of  the  evil  has  not  been  in  the 
a<Uni?iistration— not  the  lo4'al,  hut  the  geneml  administmtion — not 
from  the  character  of  the  otHcials,  Vint  from  the  lack  of  system 
which  makes  such  disorder  possible.  My  i-elations  with  Senor 
Fernandez  Cam  pa  and  Sefior  Canalejas,  govemoi-w  of  the  prison, 
who  possess  rai*e  personal  aptitudes  for  such  a  position,  have 
contirraed  me  in  this  opinion. 

On  writing  the  caption  of  this  chapter, — **  Causes  of  Relapse  ^^— 
1  »eem  to  lie  in  the  condition  of  the  surgeon  who,  disregarding  the 
groans  imd  cries  of  the  patient*  proceeds  calmly  in  hist»i)eration,  that 
he  may  save  the  life  of  the  sick  num.  In  int|uiring  into  the  causes 
of  relapse,  I  am  obliged  to  expose  the  real  condition  of  Spain  as 
re^rds  her  penitentiary  adnnnistiation,  without  i^egard  to  the 
mifiivorable  jmpreft*sions  that  may  be  thereby  produced  in  whatever 
quarter,  lenving  out  of  view  the  moititicaticm  caused  by  our  social 
Progression,  and  saying  all  which,  in  my  opinion,  maj-  or  ought  to 

sjud,  with  a  view  tt)  discover,  ultimately,  the  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  progiwss  of  this  real  cancer  of  individual  security  and 
public  order. 

In  this  study  it  is  above  all   things  necessjuy  to  fix  the  attention 

i]|K)D  the  manner  in  which  the  i>enalties  hnposed  by  the  couits  are 

executed  ;  and,  save  some  sliglit  nioditications  n^uHing  from   the 

ilJstoms  of  diifeiT'Ht  localities,  the  com^e  of  things  is  snl*stantially 

follo^^'s  :  The  prisoner  enters  the  eslal>lishment,  and  after  certain 
official  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through  with*  he  is  sent  at  once 
to  the  common  pri^^on  yard,  wher<^  be  undergoes  rapid  but  search- 
ing inspec*tiou  of  hfs  bearing,  air,  and  features,  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  For  a  time  the  new  comer  maintains  a  certain 
rfserve,  as  if  desimus  of  selecting  bis  future  contidant,  but  in  a  few 
ays — rarely  extending  to  lui  entire  week— he  is  made  thoroughly 
^acquainted  %vitb  the  antecedents  of  his  comrades,  and  knows  whether 
or  no  the  governor  is  iU-uatured  ;  whether  the  whippings  are  (re- 
quent  ;  whether  imy  one,  and  who,  is  charged  with  mess^iges  for  out- 
ride ;   in  a  word,  within  eight  days,  he   is  msister  of  the  situation. 
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kiiowTi  ill  whose  prp^tnice  he  ou|]fht  to  1k»  reticent,  to  whom  he  »ho«l 
niuke  hiltii?eir  servieejihle,  witlr  whom  hu  hhcjiild  i»a«s  hi«  h<mi'8  of 
i*eat ;  in  diort,  hi'  hik?  iilreiKly  completed  hLs  novitiate.     On  the  otlit^r  j 
hand,  his  eoinrade8  have  rea*!  him  thmngh  and  throuph»  aiid  kno%v 
Avhetliej"  he  is  an  inilMS'ile,  whether  he  i.s  a  nnLster,  wlietht^r   he  \»  a 
man  of  deed:*,  whether  he  can  be  traiJtetl,  etc.,  etc.     Then-!  he  is  to . 
underg(»  hiM  pimi^hment     Thei^  be  id  to  \mm  hia  days  in  idlenoht* 
and  hii?  niglits  in  murky  dormitorii^,  wdiere  the  negative  conditicnig  i 
of  health   ^o  hand   in  hand    witii  the   netnttives   of  mtn-ahty    and! 
decency.     There  lie  is  t<i  pii^s  nj<»ntlm  and  ymi^,  without  learning' 
mij'ihing  that  dotm  not  imply  a  menaee  to  stxjiety,  anything  tlmt 
i](H*H  not  chai)ge  him  fmrn  l»ud  ti*  woi-se.     Tliere  he  learn.Hthe  pmeti- 
eal  part  of  the  trieke  and  devices  into  wdiieh  he  w^a^  theoretically  I 
initiated  in  the  detention  prii^jn,  while  the  case  was  in  pnigits^i^ 
Thej«,  betwTien  the  neirlet^t  of  the  admtiiij^tration,  the  shanieletifi$tic^  j 
and  cynicism    with  which  he  hm  l>eeonie  habituated  to  8 weep  tiio 
eti'ectfi  or  labor  in  view  of  the  public,  and  the  prejudice  felt   by  tho 
whole  woild  against  hinii  this  priwner,  by  Ujc  day   in   which  he] 
iTgainn  his  freedom,  has  learned  tiow  hollow,  how^  worthy  of  8coni 
and  derift^ion,    ai*e    tho«e    adjectivi.^— '' montliziji^  "    and  '*  n^fonii- 
utoiy  '* — which  are  applied  to  the  ix>nulitie8  ebtablitJied  by  the  ci'laii- 
nal  code. 

It  is  true  that  there  an:*,  iu  tlie  penal  establishments^  w*orkshopss 
tnides,  scho**lK,  ivlii^ioujs  service  (but  this  i^  now  alH>bslied  out  of 
re^oet  to  the  (jrineiple  <>f  tolerance  I),  reviews  of  cleanlinesii,  etc., 
etc.  But  neither  do  the  workshops  nn-eive  all  the  prisunei'H,  nor 
an^  there  wantin^jf  in  them  grave  abuses,  pivjudicial  both  to  thcj^tatc 
and  the  convicls.  The  iichtK)l8  yield  no  results  whatevcsr  ;  the 
religions  senice  is  I'esti'ieted  to  tlie  narrowest  limits  passible  ;  liiid 
the  reviews  jn-e  vei-y  far  from  what  tlu^y  shmild  be.  All  thei'o  k 
jHTfuuctory,  all  is  rfKitine,  apart  from  the  grave  blunder  tif  invent- 
ing with  a  baton  certain  convicts  who  exeix-iise  a  degree  of  autliority, 
which  is  ill  <'mpltjyed  i\^v  the  mtust  part,  a  tneie  ]>r<*text  for  repi*©- 
heusible  ahu8ct>  and  traiHckiugs  ;  of  placing  in  the  utfices  convict:^  of 
certain  classes ;  and  of  the  ix^nnissions  gnmted  to  othens  to  aally 
forth  and  !3|H»nd  horn's — sometimes  entiit*  days — outside  of  the  pn^on. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  sjiid  tff  tliis  branch  of  the  public  service  tiiily 
and  in  the  fulk^si  accejitatiou  of  the  wcu'ils  :  Theix^  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  not  detestiible  ;  nothing  that  is  iiot  inadmissible  ;  notiiing 
that  is  not  deserving  of  i-eprubatioiu  And  so  we  have  gone  on,  for 
yeai-s  and  more  yearn,  fmm  bad  to  woiw^^  deaf  to  the  appeab  of 
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skilful  and  capjible  prison  governore,  lifho  have  given  their  argent  to 
deQaiieiatioLLSf  sometimes  mionvnioiiSt  stimetimri^  coDtirmed  by  the 
pftaoiierH  themselves.  Wo  h:ive  delivered  uji  thi**  branch  of  the 
public  service,  in  itself  so  delicate  tmd  ilifficulti  to  tlie  devoiiring 
jawjv  of  that  wfld  beast  ealleil  politicks.  Change?*  and  nioi^  ehaiigess. 
tnee^tiiuit  tran^fers  of  govertioi's.  deputy  govemoi*8,  and  other  em- 
ployes ;  that  is  to  jsay,  we  have  a^»^lutely  established  the  very  con- 
ditions which  will  prevent  the  chiefe  t'vovn  making  a  study  of  the 
prison  which  they  have  to  u^overti,  and  of  the  indi^HfUial  charactei*8 
of  the  prisonei's  ;  and  Ihi*  phnis^e  "^^  mdinpensabh  reforms  and  modifi- 
eaUoM'  has  been  the  watchword  for  docityeing  the  transfer  or  removal 
of  the  very  |ierson  who  has  employed  it.  Theae  aiv  the  conditions 
under  which  the  convict  has  to  piuss  through  his  punishment.  Can 
he  |K>«58il>ly  carry  away  from  the  pristni  any  pi^otitable  memory  ? 

Let  lis  now  hear  a  witness  to  whom  no  exception  can  l>e  taken* 
Don  Jos^  jNIai-ia  Canalejji^,  tlisappointed  and  grieved  at  his  ill  siic- 
cese^  as  a  prison  govc^rnc^r,  in  a  piunphlet  entitletl  ''  Penitentiary 
Questions,"  says  :  **  Even  to-day  our  prisons,  with  some  exceptions, 
thanks  to  having  dislodged  the  couvent-s  in  183t>,  pn^serve  an  exterior 
which  strikea^  the  beholder  with  terror.  One  sees  in  theni»  for  sleep- 
ing  rooms,  only  dismal  holes,  filthy  dungeons,  with  instruments  of 
torture  and  degi-adatiou,  not  at  all  needed  for  the  security  of  the 
prisoner,  and  euuils  in  which  aiv  mingled  ti>get her,  if  they  are  poor, 
the  innocent  ami  the  guilty  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  Avith  uom<ire 
regimen  than  that  of  the  signals  to  leave  and  enter  the  dungeons 
and  for  pi*eeence  in  the  niess-mom.  Ah  1  if  the  guardians  of  society 
did  but  know  the  associations  of  those  prison  yards  1'* 

Let  it  l>e  remembered  that  iSefior  Canalejas  had  been  governor  of 
different  prisons  in  Spain,  and  that,  oviing  to  his  special  familiarity 
wnth  jienitentiaiT  studit^,  the  government  hafl  named  him  as  cum- 
missioner  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  pris*>nsof  S|)ain,  and  after  seven 
months  of  journeyings  and  oljservations,  when  he  was  about  to  give 
form  to  the  memoir  that  would  constitute  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  he 
nK^ived  the  order  to  discontinue  his  WH)rk.  Sefior  Canaiejas.  who 
has  devoted  hours  and  yeui-s  to  the  pnictice  and  study  of  peniten- 
tiary  ecicnce,  is  undoubtedly  tJie  most  competent  authority  on  this 
i»ubject. 

In  another  w*oi'k,  subsequently  issued  from  the  piTss,  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  house  of  coritH^^tion  in  Barcelona,  he  said:  *'The 
repressive  system  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  foci  of  immtmility  tnt»st 
fetid  and  contagious*     To-day  the  piisons  of  Spain  iux*  converted 
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into  boii8e«s  of  tlotentum  at  onve  for  Uip  Hntsstetl  and  indicted,  fiifi 
Uoy.s  jind  adults,  for  yfjuiiir  srii'l?*  Hiid  vvoineii  of  all  cotid!tioti$*     Ten 
dt*M^ril)t'  the  wliole  foul  uikI  Jic»n"il)lt'  interior  of  the  pmotiH  is  a  laljuri 
above  the  poweiis  of  the  writer  of  tliis  lKK>k.      ThoHu   who   mve 
fumUiar  with  the  (]t>ci'ip(ion.H  of  tlie  f**itix?H8  of  Uam  hi  Franei%  will 
luivc  an  idea  of  the  greater  \mvi  of  the  pri^oiisi  of  Spain.      Their 
Courtis  are  not  sufficient  to  pR-tierve  fn)m  eontag^iou  children  of  the 
most  tender  yeats ;  nor  is  the  Neparatioii  of  sexes  and  ages  all  that 
h  to  he  de.sired.     The  niioirnnni  of  time  that  boyjs  n*niain  in  i)ri«*m 
for  oHenm's  eonniion  ifi  their  a^e,  and  eontniitted  Imni    want   of] 
education  antl  proper  tmiuitiLS  is  thi-ee  months.     Thi^e  three  niotitbi^  j 
passml  in  the  euurl.s  of  the  pristm,  are  more  thiui  c^utBeient  for  thitl 
teachera   of  erinu!  to  get   poa8e8tiiou  of  the  liea^l  and   heart  c»f  tho  | 
youth,  antl  to  stiirt.  hiin  on  the  fatal  path  of  jwrditiou,     TIk?  daily 
coniinunieationA  with  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  wiudows  lurol 
far  too  free,  and  they   facilitate  eonibioatioiXi*  Ix^lween  tlie  rogues  I 
withont  and  the  rogues   witliin   fi>r  llie  euininission   of  illegal   nets. 
Thither  reijoit  the  proslitute-s  and  i^ceiverij  of  stolen  gocKki  lo  plot 
fn^Kh    eriim^,   and    arrantre    the    mode    of  eHeajjiog    deteetuHi    luid 
puniwhnient,"     It  is  ini]>tw?8ible  to  convey,  within  the  :*unne  corupiL»i$, 
moix!  trotli,  with  greatiT  point  in  the  expreHHion.     Tiiiii  in  the  aad 
reiility  of  what  con8titutes  our  re[jre88ive  yytiteni. 

It  18  l>nt  recently  tliat  another  competent  witness  in  thiii  mat 
Don  Cojjcepeion  Areurd  de  Gareia  Carraj*co,  wi\»te  them?  lilits : 
**  What  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  judged  by  ith»  prisonti  ?  Sad  indeed. 
The  kind  of  otten8t^*i  connnittcil  proven  the  rudeiiewtj  of  our  imm- 
ners ;  our  i^nonuice  h  an  occaision  of  grief;  and  otn*  pri&Kiii  di^cJ* 
pline  proves  our  forij:ctfuhie«8  of  iiiten^^t,  of  duty,  and  of  abfuxie^ 
But  U  \his  tli8cipUne  in  accord  with  on  r  social  state?  No,  everything 
el<e  ba.s  improved  ;  everything  hit^  nnidc  ]>ro*rresvS  ;  in  everything  we 
liave  Mougbt  to  imitnte  whjit  is  done  wi  eoiiutrii^  more  advanced, 
Onr  jHiial  estal4ishnient8  aione  remain  an  they  were,  centi'efi  and 
BouiTCii  of  wickedness,  sc^rving  only  to  (jucni'h  all  good  fecliugi!«,  and 
to  give  life  and  vigiu"  to  tlio»c  which  are  <^vil,  1  do  nut  propi*fte  to 
fiuter  into  det^iil  mi  the  aba'^8  which  hav<»  been  wirnmilted  in  our 
prisons,  on  the  horroi>i  which  have  passed  tliere,  on  that  nii3cture  of 
license  and  ernelty  which  has  marked  their  admini&traticm.  We 
might  say  with  truth  more  than  we  should  be  able  (o  prove,  and,  iiB 
those  aix?  aware  who  know  anythuig  on  thisi  mutter,  it  ifi  precisely 
what  we  nhould  de.sire  to  eimceal/' 

U\  then,  the  detention  pri^taus  Hufler  from  the  negative  conditions  of 
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inorality  existing  in  them,  what  can  we  hope  for  prisouei-s  wlio  return 
to  stH^ifty  litter  huviusr  imtlers:one  ii  term  of  sentence  in  one  of  our 
pi*uiil  e^^tuhlWbnienls  ?  Witli  what  idea  of  punij^hmeiit  will  si  sentencetl 
person  go  there  to  expiate  the  penalty  of  the  hiw  ?  In  answer  to 
the  tii-st  of  these  ijueblions  I  can  cite  an  illustnitive  case,  which  has 
impiTSi^d  itself  strongly  upon  my  mind.  While  I  wm  in  active 
practice  m  an  advocate*  I  was  culled  npon  to  defend  a  disgraced 
mother  of  a  family,  who  had  l)een  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
making  of  counterfeit  coin.  Her  two  sam^  having  been  al>andoned 
to  the  care  of  friend.Sj  the  elder  of  them,  then  twelve  ycm^  old,  was 
arrested  for  the  theft  of  some  handkerchiefii,  and  was  foigiven. 
Shoilly  after  wank  I  became  ai^istant  ivporter  in  the  Bai'celona 
Couit  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  t^velve  years  of  my  service  there,  I 
have  recorded  seven  distinct  causes  against  the  same  youth,  some  for 
theft,  othei-s  for  n*hljery  ;  and  scarcely  has  he  served  out  one  sentence 
liefore  he  falls  again.  This  disgmced  young  man  is  destined  to  end 
his  days  in  a  prison,  or  under  circumstances  still  more  dishonorable. 
The  younger  brother  has  tbllowed  mi  opposite  coui'se  of  conduct,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  atKnii  that  the  tii^st  soJi»uni  of  the  elder  in  the 
prison  tore  from  that  tender  heart  the  good  seed  that  had  been  sown 
there,  the  same  that  has  borne  such  excellent  fruit  lu  his  brother. 

The  interna]  organization  of  onr  prisons  in  Spain  is  such*  that  no 
description  can  give  an  exact  or  adequate  idea  of  their  condition. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  them  of  clji«!;es,  groups,  or  agea  PenH>ns 
uudersroinsr  a  life  sentence  are  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  been 
Bntenced  men»l\^  to  a  conx^ctiomil  punish ment  of  a  few  days  ;  and 
be?  punishments  of  temporary  and  peq>etual  i*echision  are  practically 
retluccil  to  the  same  thing.  Here  the  disorder  begins,  thei-e  being 
no  place  in  which  the  rechisioniirics  can  l>e  coiitined  aj^art ;  and  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pn)fessional  and  more  hardened 
criminal  is  mingletl  with  the  honored  citizen  who  has  transgi-e^ssed 
under  a  sudden  surprise  of  jMission,  and  youths  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
yefti«  with  men  who  have  passed  their  life  in  going  from  one  prison 
to  another.  Can  any  condition  of  things  be  imagined  moi^  opposed 
to  the  reform  of  a  convict  ?  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  woilhy 
the  condemnation  of  honorable  men  ?  Well,  this  is  the  state  we  have 
been  in  for  years  and  more  years ;  nor  is  this  even  alb 

In  our  |x*nal  establishments  we  have  dcpart<*d  tiDm  the  principles 
which  alone  c^n  render  them  profitable  to  the  state  by  expendmg  niKjn 
them  as  little  as  possible,  when  such  expenses  are  not  covered  by  the 
product  of  their  labor.     To  this  unwise  economy  it  is  owing  that, 
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III  the  greater  pint  of  thei^e  prisons^  the  work-shops  an?  of  th<^  aniiTI* 

c^t  (liinpusion.s,  and  lar*rt*  ptiisfi?  of  pri^sonci's  pm^  the  clay  in  idleneas, 
forniiiijr  circles,  siuginj^,  playing,  tn%  whtit  h  wor^Ot  contriving  new 
crimen,  the  ditEnTnt  court-yards  nuiintuiiiin^  ixdutiooB  with  each  other, 
and  availing  thmiHelves  of  the  aid  of  ceilain  nief^^ngrci^  who  con- 
vey back  and  f<nth,  Ijctwccn  the  piimm  and  the  outside  world,  all  J 
sorts  of  noticcii,  nie^^itiageSf  comniiKsions*  etc.,  to  the  gimve  injury  of  H 
the  disi-iplhio  and  the  gmver  \u^n\  of  tlie   prisonei^.     What  is  the 
ex]ilanation  of  the  profu.sion  of  knives,   |K)niard8,   Hlcs^,   and  other  ^ 
tools  of  that  8*)rt,  adapted   to  fiteihtate  ei^eajx*  or  honiii-ide^   which  V 
mv  too  often  found  in  the  poHset$.<>ion  of  theprisonei-s?  From  within 
the  i>rison  are  sent  mysterious  card?*  in   cipher,  the  oiigin  of  new 
crimes.     Thence  are  sent  memiees  to  the  witness  who   has*  tejilified 
luratn^t  the  crimiiiHl,  and  insult.s  to  tlie  judge  who  has  pronoiuieed 
the  sentience.     There  vengeance  is  threatened  tor  the  day  of  liber- 
ation*    There,  in  stiort,  the  lea^  pos.sih]e  ettbrt  is  ]mt  fortli  to  regejv 
erate  and  ivform  the  prisoner.      What  result  (*un  such  a  system  yield, 
except  to  give  a  fresh  injpulse  to  the  course  (»f  crime,  and  faeilitatoaj 
return  to  it  after  the  tinst  conviction  and  puniwhinent  ?  But  this  even  | 
is  not  all 

Instability  of  athninistration  catniot  fail  to  produce  its  effects  in  thoj 
penal  eshiblishmentH.     Few  criminals  complete  their  pnuiahment  ta 
u  single  establrsli!n<'nt.      Ft>r  the  rmwt  part — -sonietinies  on  (>retende 
of  the  pnbbc  gtKM],  somctinies  f>n   the    ground   of  dt^^contimnng  a 
prison,  sometimes  on  account  t>f  a  ehuiige  of  catogoiy,  and  some*! 
times  for  other  ri-astais— theit*  is  a  eonstant  rcnmvid  nf  prisoners  fn>m 
ojie  penal  eshiblij?hinent  to  anotiier,     I  have  ivad  pri8(m  i*egister«  in 
Mdiich   more   than    thi^ee  pagt'is   were   fiUcd   with   the  tmnjitfers   of 
prisonei's  having  sentences  of  eight  to  ten  yeai's'  duration.     Nowj 
wluit   is  the  etti'ct  of  this,   and    t»n    what  principle  is   the    Ut3ng«i 
iMLSixl  ?     Of  nceeKsityt  the  rtumth  of  the  prisoncM^sntfi^rs  a  fn-sfi  shoek 
at   each    iTmoval  ;    every    transfer   implies   a  variety   of  judicial 
proei*edings,  giving  ocrasion  to  fjxK|uent  eseapes,  to  cftarea,  supera-  i 
Inmdantly  repeated^  to  a  <'ontinnal  movement  of  tlie  civil  guard  from 
one  post  to  another,  iw  eonvoy.     All  this  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  j 
to  the  tliseipline  of  pi'ual  i*stablishments,  «<pecially  in  this  country^] 
where  every  director  of  a  prison   nndemtands  the  law  atler  his  own 
fashion   and  ha*t  his  sixi-ial   nsjige  and   mode  of  tiiniling  prisonei-n, 
and  where,  also,  m  in  most  other  branches  of  the  pulilic  udmintstm- 
tion,  each  eliief  interj)rets  the  law  in  his  own  way.      It  is  impOB^ihleJ 
alisohitely    impots^ible,   that  a  prii*iouer,  who    hiia  lieen    i*cpeatedly| 
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chiUigtHl  from  prison  to  prbon,  however  good  his  will  or  sincere  bis 
purpose,  ciin  aecompli8h  his  reforui«tioii  ;  Uoninse  ejn'h  trtiiiNior 
implii^s  new  loij^ous,  new  eonlidences,  new  rehearsnls  of  criniinul 
exploits ;  and  if  there  is  aothiug  to  prevent  the  fatal  influence  of  a 
bad  muu  at  one's  ^ide,  theit*  is  nothing  that  cim  keep  that  e\41 
influence  from  multiplyinsr  itself  a  hiindi*ed  fold*  when  companions 
and  companioosliip  are  often  changed  j  but  tbiij  ivmains  ever  per- 
verted— those  always  depnived. 

It  has  become  a'  custoniaiy  and  oft-repeated  expression,  first 
giaphically  employed  by  one  of  the  most  distiiignished  n\en  of  our 
age,  ''  Sjxfin  h^  a  primn  inrneti  /fxivp."  Thi*s  is  true.  As  the  result 
of  amnesties,  exemptions,  commutations,  and  jiardons,  the  popula- 
tiou  of  the  prisons  has  l^eeu  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  Spanish 
territoi-y^  and  it  wonld  seem  to  be  a  constant  moufmiania  in  this 
country,  that  all  political  cris4\s  should  be  celebrated  with  a  general 
jululee  in  favor  of  thosr  who  have  bn>ken  the  law  ;  and  this  is  an 
evil  so  much  a  matter-ot^om^,  so  r<K>ted  in  our  maunei's,  and  is 
consideivd  liy  the  prisoners  themselves  as  so  indispensable  in  every 
political  change,  that  it  causes  no  surprise  to  read  in  a  weekly 
periodical  of  Toledo,  entitled  **  La  Caeva  tie  Manti,^^  the  folh>wing 
paragraph :  "The  editor  of  this  journal  pniys  the  executive  power 
that,  in  concuri*ence  with  the  constituent  assend^ly,  it  gi"ant  a  general 
pai>lon  to  the  prisr^ncrs  ni>w  in  our  penitentiary  establishments, 
solemnizing  by  this  act  of  gi^ice  the  opening  of  the  constituent 
tes,  which  is  to  vote  the  federal  republic." 

The  illustrious  Bonneville  has  siiid  with  much  good  sense? :  *'  The 
abuse  of  the  right  of  pardon  is  evidently  opposed  to  every  system 
of  justice  and  expiation,"  Filangieri,  Bentham,  Beccaria,  and 
othere  have  protested  against  the  right  (*f  pardon,  and  if  they  had 
been  able  to  examine  tlie  degi*ee  of  abnse  ivhich  it  ha^  reached  in 
Spatu,  more  energetic  would  have  Ijeen  their  attacks  upon  this  {xiwer, 
which,  wisely  exercised,  rightly  directed,  is  a  nc^'cssary  aid  to  hunniii 
justice,  since  the  law  is  im|>erfect  and  the  jutlgment  of  eouits 
not  infallible^  These  pardons,  so  frct|Uent  mid  so  extensive,  these 
amnestie^f  so  lavishly  used,  increase  more  and  raoi^e  with  the  innu- 
merable  special  acts  of  executive  clemency  dii^eetly  solicited  fit  mi 
the  bead  of  the  state  by  individual  prisoners,  and  reconunended 
by  the  courts.  Even  those  least  versed  in  penitent iarj^  studies  must 
compiThend  the  whole  extent  of  the  mischief  caused  by  thij 
generosity,   which   is  as  unreflecting  as  it   is  ill  dimcted.     When 
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goodness  is  no  longer  a  sourco  of  benefit,  but  rather  a  fountain  of 
evil,  it  is  then  rightly  named  imbecility.* 

•  However  aad  the  ntate  of  prl«oii  diaoipllne  in  Spain,  aa  set  forth  in  this  papor  may  be»  there 
is  yet  hope  of  ultimate  reform,  so  long  aa  that  country  oontalns  snch  oltiaena  and  aaoh  writers 
as  Don  Pedro  Armingol  y  Comet 
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13*  Australian  Prisons, 

By  Mfas  Florence  Hill,  Kngtand. 

Hiu  Florence  Hill,  daughter  of  the  late  disilDgmshed  Recorder  of  Binniog^hiinir 
Msttbew  Davenport  HilL  Esq,,  uccomijiitiied  by  her  sUt«r,  MiM  Rosamond  Hill,  visited 
AostnitiH  in  1872.  where  the  two  ^istera  pasaed  nearly  two  jeara,  during  which  they 
amiled  tht^miielves  of  the  opportunity  of  vwitfng  a  namber  of  penitentiary  establish- 
ments  in  the  English  colonies  found  in  thai  part  of  the  world.  Prior  to  her  dejmrinre 
from  EngUnd,  I  requesttid  Miss  Hill  to  fjivor  me  with  some  account  of  her  ob*»j!rvn- 
tions  among  the  pntK)n8  uf  that  fur-uJf  region.  Learning  of  her  recent  return,  1  waa 
naturally  anxiotiii  to  obtain  her  promised  report  tn  time  for  publication  in  the  present 
volume,  and,  in  kind  cooipliuoce  with  tny  desire,  ahe  hastened  the  preparation  of  it  at 
an  earlier  date  than  hhe  had  intended;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  her  letter  accompanying 
ihe  ducurnent,  before  all  the  material  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  it  bad  reached 
England.     The  letter  here  referred  to  is  in  the  following  words  ; 

**  Dkah  Dr.  Wines  :  I  inclose  the  report  you  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  mo  to  pre- 
pftre  iiiM.m  the  Australian  priwms  which  I  visited  during  my  recent  tour.  I  did  not  go 
to  Taanianta,  but  my  svftter  Rosamond  spent  a  short  time  there,  and  sends  au  account 
of  the  two  prisons  she  was  able  to  visit  during  her  brief  stay.  There  are  others  lu  the 
island,  inchnling  a  very  large  gaol  at  Port  AVtbiir,  built  many  years  ago  for  the  recep- 
tion of  imperial  oonviei.H,  and  where  alxnit  ii  hundred  und  flfly  of  this  class  still 
r«mat&7  their  sentences  not  having  yet  expiretl.  As  you  are  aware,  however,  trans* 
portAtion  JVom  the  mother  country  has  happily  ce-ased,  and  soon  penal  establishmenta 
in  Tasmania  will  be  needed  only  for  local  otfendera,  whose  niunbersj  we  may  hope, 
will  l>e  very  anialL  I  regret  that  my  report  contains  very  scanty  statistical  informa- 
tiott,  Tiiv  pubtic  documents  which  would  have  Airnished  it  were  amply  supplied  to 
me  bytthe  authorities  in  Aiistrnlia,  but  having  been  dispatched  tlience  by  the  long 
■M  rout«^  they  have  not  arrived  in  time  for  mc  to  avail  mysolf  of  them/' 

a.  Gaols  m  Victoria  . 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria  tliore  are  ten  ordinary  gaols — one  at 
Melbourne  mid  the  rest  in  the  provinces — mid  three  penal  in-stitu- 
tiom ;  all  of  tliese  latter,  however,  constituting  hut  one  penal 
iblkhnient.  In  thi:^,  male  convicts — men  senti'iieeil  to  penal  seiTi* 
tide — aknie  are  nx^eived,  TIk^  period  of  ilieir  detention  Ls  divideil 
into  six  stngei?  in  mi  npward  progress^  attainable  hy  marks.  The 
first  four  8tagej^  aro  passed  in  divisions  A,  B,  and  i\  of  Pentndge 
jfttul.  the  fifth  in  two  hulks  motuvd  off  Willianistown.  four  niiks 
fi'om  Melbourne,  and  the  sixth  in  a  hon.^e  (which  U  not  strictly  a 
prirton)  at  Wiltiamstown  :  the  men  in  Itoth  the  latter  stages  being 
oployetl  on  public  works. 

I  visi(i*d  the  gaol  at  Penttidge,  six  miles  from  Mell»oume,  on  Dec* 
18th,  1873.     Order  and  cleaidiness  prevailed  thronghouL     It  idairy 
:^4 
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and  enmnKKlioiw,  containing  00i>  cells,  never  occupied  by  nion?  Umii  1 
one   nam  cncli,   distrilnitt^l   in   three  clistinet   t»ni1dings,    desitrnatt**! 
divisitniH  A,  B*  and  C     These,  Ifesidcis  the  residence  ut*  the  In^pii'lur 
Greuend  of  \}rmnm  (Mr.  George  Oliphant  Dimt^iin),  ai*e  the  offiecni* 
quarte!^,  (he  hitirniary^  a  ahed  for  the  more  weakly  prisoners  to  work 
in,  etc*t  stAindintr  in  a  lar^re  8puee  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  which  ait?j 
luok-onts,  each  oeeiipied  hy  a  nentry  with  a   loaded   pun.     B<*lwet?n  , 
this  and  an  outer  wall  aivi  seventeen  acres  of  lifiuL  enltivated  by  the  i 
prisoners,  wliii-h   iiroduces   all  the  vegetalde.s  they  f(aisimu%  except  ^ 
lx>Uilocri»  and  hay  for  the  cows  and  hni^cs^  of  the  esstahfehnient 

A  coinplet-e  mark  system  is  in  operation.     A  certain  nunilter  of 
mark*,  estimated  at  nine  per  diem  (thi-ee  for  lahor»  thi*ee  for  eoudnct  1 
at  w^ork,  and  thn^e  for  general  eouilueJ)  nni!?t  lie  earned  in  €*aeh  stage 
except  the  first,  befon*  pn mi* 4 ion  to  a  ht^^her  stage  can  he  obtained  ; 
and  all  deticiency  <»f  marks  in  the  tii'st  8lage  must  benuide  up  in  tlie 
.second.     Bad    condnct,   of  coni"se,   diminishes  the  joniiber  eanied^ 
while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  twelve  niarkn  a  day  may  he  obtained  by  I 
extni  good  condnet,  except  in  the  lirst  nlage,  where  only  nine  can  l»dj 
eui'ned. 

The  nmnher  of  marks  earned  procures,  after  a  cert^iin  portion  of 
the  sentence  has  expired,  a  proportionate   remii*>ion   of  Ihe  reniain- 
der,     Marks  also  confer  certain  privih^gcs,    w^jich  are   higher  in  ] 
character,  the  higher  the  stage  attaim^d.      A   gratnity  in   money, 
nuH-eover,  is  allowed  for  every  nine  marks  earned  daily  in  the  fourth,} 
fifth,  and  sixth  stages,  at  the  rate  of  Irf,,  2d.,  and  M.,  if^pei'tivelyJ 
such  allowances  accumulating  and  Ijeing  paid  to  the  prisoner  on  di»-| 
charge  iti  a  lump  sum*     Tohacco,  tea  and  sugar  are  given  to  the  men 
in  the  higher  stiiges,  and  more  especially  an  iuci-eiLse  of  pei-soual  lib- 
erty.     Prisoners,  however,  are  not  eligilde  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stages,  whose  sentences  do  not  exceed  twelve  months  (they  have  uotJ 
time  to  work  up  to  them),  or  wlio  have  Ix'cn  ixs-c<aivictedt 

Prisonei's  in  the  fiM  stage  are  lodged  in  division  A»  and  only  lenvQ 
their  cells  for  one  hom^s  exercise  daily,  such  exeit:'ise  not  commencing'J 
(except  by  medical  order)  until  the  thii'd  tlaj  of  iiuprkonment*[ 
They  have  no  work  given  them  during  the  iirst  mouth,  but  receiv<»J 
s<L*hooling  jmd  have  the  use  of  books  and  a  slate.  At  the  end  of 
moutli  they  are  employed  in  pulling  wr»ol.  platting  straw,  shoe^J 
making,  and  clothes  mending.  The  |>eriod  passed  in  division  A 
usually  from  three  to  six  uionths,  hut  may  be  extended  to  nine  byl 
ill  eonduct. 

In  division  B  are  the  men  who  have  renchcd  the  second  stageJ 
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They  work  in  assoi'iatioa  and  Mtteiid  rhapcl,  but  eat  ii3  their  celk. 
Ill  the  third  iind  fourth  8tagi^,  pii^st*d  in  division  C,  the  meu  work 
and  eat  m  a8j?t>cifition,  imd  attend  sc*hool  and  chapeL  The  titlh  and 
sixth,  or  *' iiiterrnediiite"  stages,  ai'e  pa;sfcit»d  at  WilliamstuwD. 

At  Peiitridge  theix*  are  workshops  for  hatters,  eari>enters,  tniloi^, 
shoemakei's,  matmakei's,  thi^un'th^,  ironfonnders.  wool  eond)eiN,  and 
we^iverisi.  In  1^72,  <£ 6^*344  wu^i  paid  into  Uie  governeieut  tivasury, 
which  hud  been  earned  in  eii>th  by  the  men  undergoing  penal  gervi- 
tilde,  while  the  total  value  of  their  htbor  was  estimated  at  £Uf,212; 
the  average  number  of  pri:^iucr8  being  7U4.  Their  total  eo8t  was 
£30.179. 

The  trader*  teiiehei^  are  not  prison  offieers,  and  do  not  live  within 
the  gaol.*  Sn|K'rviriion  by  teaehers  or  Avarders  is  not  a^:)sohitely 
eontniuoiis  ;  but  thei^^  aiv  certain  points  of  observation  whenee  the 
prisoners  can  be  seen  without  their  knowing  it,  so  that  they  are 
ignorant,  when  tlie  officei^s  are  absent,  whether  they  are  being 
watched  or  not. 

The  dre^,  except  for  the  government  bi^and  P.  f  D.,  might  pass 
for  ordmaiy  workmen's  attire.  It  consists  of  colored  shirt,  wliite 
mok\skiu  trousers,  grey  cloth  jacket,  neekerchiet^  calibage  tree  hat, 
nud  a  long,  loose  jacket  of  coui^s*.*  white  flannel  for  wet  weather. 
In  coutinuoLis  rain,  out-door  work  is  stopped  ;  in  showerj-  weather, 
the  men  take  temponiry  >ht^Uer, 

The  1  rearing  of  tht*  otHcei-s  towards  the  prisoners  was  kindly,  while 
the  manner  of  the  prisonei^s  wjls  ivspectful,  without  serviUty.  They 
worked  heartily,  and  their  aspect  generally  was  favorable, 

Tht4  hours  of  labor  are,  I  think,  from  seven  to  five,  exclusive  of 
dinner  and  f^chooling.  The  cells  are  lighted  (with  gjis)  till  eight  or 
nine  p.m.  (I  forget  which),  and  piTsonei's  have  the  use  of  a  slate  and 
Ihi'ee  books  at  a  time,  one  religious,  one  educational,  and  one  for 
recrvatiou.  School  is  attended  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  but  is 
diseontinued  as  irgards  men  employed  in  hard  labor  for  the  three 
winter  months*  There  is  a  large  library  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
^fi^,  including  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackemy,  Scott,  Byron,  etc., 
''iod  theological  lKK>ks  suited  to  Roman  Catholics  and  *Pi'ot  est  ants, 
selected  by  their  re!Si>eetive  chaplains.  There  are  always  some 
Chinese  among  the  prisoners.  There  art*  no  Chinese  books  for  them, 
but  the  prison  rules  are  translated  into  their  langnage.  They  attend, 
I  w;ite  told,  the  Pi^otestant  form   of  worship.     All  prLsonei-s  are  re- 
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illiircil,  on  eiitmaco,  to  deihu'e  their  religion  (they  may  llecliire 
theninelvas  to  he  i^jicrnn.^  li'  they  like,  Imt  I  believ(3  they  iniwt  atteatl 
some  one  of  I  he  tunas  of  woi^hlp  etindueted  in  the  giiol),  iind  ihey 
Hve  not  allowed  iifterwHrds  to  elmn^e  ^vithont  the  eoiisent  of  the 
ehai>lain  of  tim  creed  tliey  desire  to  t'elinqiiinh,  nn<l  that  of  the  <»he 
they  wi.sh  to  ridnjit.  I  Hiipptviei  tlie  diftieuhy,  in  the  ease  uf  a  niao 
de^iiring  t*)  abaiiduii  iKiganusin,  of  the  non-exintenee  of  a  pugHnehuj*- 
lain,  would  he  met  liy  tlie  authoritieH*  Then?  are  three  eliaplaiiH  of 
different  faiths  ;  I  nit  at  the  time  of  my  visit  tlieiv  was  no  building 
appropriated  yolely  to  religious  worship.  One  end  of  the  dining 
hall  wa.'*  shut  o&\  when  reqnired  for  the  pnj*pos»3.  It  wji8  furnished 
w*ith  a  harinoniuni,  and  a  choir  had  been  formed  among  tin*  men. 

The  iutirmarv  wards  were  airy  and  tolerably  elieeifiil.  Connected 
with  tln'ni  is  a  targe  verantlah  for  the  nsc*  of  the  patients,  eomnuuid* 
ins?  a  tin(^  view.  Al«*enee  from  work  entails  hiss  of  labor  mark8 
(thongli  Oiit  neiH'ssarily  those  for  good  condurt),  and  tlnMX!  is  very 
little  undingt^ring,  Tlie  niedieal  otiieer  n«tdes  within  the  gaol 
iiicloflure. 

There  nix3  two  [junishmeiit  eells  which  t*an  he  made  perfectly  dark, 
hut  they  are  rarely  ns4xh  as  detention  in  ta'diiiary  cells  on  l)i'ead  and 
water  diet,  w^th  loss  of  marks,  is  usnnlly  ftJund  a  sutfieient  punisli- 
ment.  The  sentries  in  the  look-outs,  however,  have  ordei^  U$  fire 
on  prisoners  attempting  to  escape.  Once  bcynud  the  prison  walls, 
recapture,  I  wtts  told,  is  dithenlt,  so  that  strong  measures  have  to  l»e 
used  to  prevent  the  prisoners  getting  away.  Nine  penal  servitude 
men  absconded  during  1H7 2  (two  while  in  the  intermediate  stage), 
of  wiiom  seven  were  reeaptured.  , 

The  wardct's  have  a  pleiisimt  sitting-room,  in  which  stands  a  beau- 
tiful pieee  of  sculpture  exeeuted  by  u  former  prisoner,  and  there  is 
a  good  libraiy  for  their  special  use. 


I 


On  Dec,  29th,  1873, 1  visited  the  two  intermediate  prisons  at  Wil- 
^hanitown. 

I  fii'st  w^ciit  to  the  hulks.  Formerly  the  men  slept  mostly  in 
association,  hut  each  man  has  now,  or  soon  will  have,  a  cell  t*)  him- 
self, nearly  as  largo  as  the  cabin  for  four  pereonsimatirst-i'lassoeean 
ttteamer,  and  fairly  well  vcntilatetl  The  celts  had  no  means  of 
I'eceiving  artiticial  light  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  pivparations  to 
introduce  it  were  being  made, — a  much  needed  adiliti<ai,  as  the 
locking-n|>  hour  is  wix  r.Ai.,  and  very  little  daylight  eiitem  at  any 
time.     The  men  take  their  meals  to*zethen 
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The  pri^tiera  are  employed  in  toiistnicting  bi-eakwateiB  at  the 
mouth  of  the  YaiTJi,  to  deepeu  and  reirulate  the  ehaiitiel.  They 
quarry  die  aUnie  uii  ^hoi^e,  about  a  quartei'  of  a  iiiiletVuiu  the  hulks, 
and  bring  it  by  a  tramway  to  a  little  jetty,  thtuei*  they  eouvey  it  in 
hoat$  to  its  appointed  phiee.  The  men  looked  like  ordinary  laborei^s, 
nothing  but  the  (joverntnent  brand  on  their  ek>tht»s  indieating  that 
tliey  were  prLsnuei-ij.  The  (piarries  are  entirely  unfeuced,  and  the 
warders  thei-e  carry  loaded  tii'earnisj* 

No  «K!hooling  \h  giveji  to  the  men  at  WillianBtown,  but  I  ihink 
they  have  the  u^se  of  a  libmry. 

From  the  hulks  I  went  to  the  d(K"ks  at  Williamstown,  to  see  the 
sixih  stage  men.  From  w^aut  of  time  I  w^as  not  al>le  to  vimt  their 
house.  They  are  employed,  together  with  tree  laborers — though 
keeping  somew^hat  apart — at  contract  w^ork,  and  the  contimlor  con- 
j?idered  that  the  prisonersj  worked  us  well  as  the  fiee  men,  l^ey  were 
engaged  in  levt^lliug  the  ground,  removing  hilL^of  aoU,  and  filling  up 
hollowi*  With  gtoues*  The  house  in  which  they  ai*e  lodged  is  not 
titted  up  as  ft  prLson,  hut  they  cannot  go  in  aud  out  at  will.  This, 
however.  I  wiis  infonned,  is  to  protect  them  from  8n8piciont  if  erinies 
are  enmmitted  in  the  neighboHnmd,  rather  than  from  di^jtru^it  of  the 
men  themselves* 

Men  in  the  tifth  and  Mxth  stJigr*s,  who  are  not  equal  to  hard  labor, 
are  empl<»yed  in  lighter  work,  but  receive  only  half  the  amouiitti  in 
gnituity  the  othei*s  obtain. 

A  Discharged  Prisonei-s'  Aid  Society  htid  l>een  in  existence  some 
lime  ;  but  tiiere  were  no  lady  niembery,  and  it  concerned  itself  only 
in  helping  men. 

The  system  of  prii-on  discipline  curried  into  effect  at  Pentridge 
and  Williamstown  appe;uTd  to  me,  in  theory -and  practice,  worthy 
of  compari.s4)n  even  with  that  established  and  administered  by  Sir 
Walter  Cnjfton,  as  1  saw  it  in  oi>emtion  in  Ireland  in  lfci57.  Its 
introduction  aud  successful  application  are,  I  believe,  largely  due  to 
the  enlightened  zcid  of  Mr.  Duncan. 


1  visited  Melbourne  gaol,  which  stands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
on  the  19th  December,  1873.  Here  ai^  con2"reo^at<*d  all  the  w^omeu 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  the  whole  colony,  lads  too  old  for  a  re- 
formatoi*j%  s*?veral  little  cbihlren  of  fL-niale  prisonei*s,  men  and  women 
trietl  at  Melbourne  and  sentenced  for  less  than  two  years,  prisoners 
liwatting  trial  under  I'emmid  or  in  want  of  bail,  and  als*!  insane,  im- 
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beoile,  and  defititute  pei*«on8,  coniiiiitted  that  they  xnny  be  takcni  cadjI 
ofnnd  not  yet  tran9fenH?d  ttj  ilw  pro|K'i*  asylums,  or  tbi*  whom  hkhh 
therein  cannot  1r*  found.     For  .such  n  vnriely  of  inmates  a  nip  h'^paee 
for  eomplete  eliissificatioii  is  of  coiitm'  of  the  first  importance.     Yt^j 
all  thc^se  persons  (nioi-*?  than  f»tH),  1  Ijelirve,  on  tlie  *Uiy  of  my  vb>it  J 
were  brout^ht  tot^ether  in  a  hnilding  with  m^paratc  .sleq)iii«i^  ecdlai  fit, 
only    212,   the   other  imuates    (eliietly    \v<iinen)    tieing    h>dged   fte-| 
tpiently  three  in  n  eell»  and   over-erowded    in   tlie   day   wurdis  aUi. 
Tluis  I  siiw  di>ititnte  and  indxTite  women  in   the  y^nne  yards    with 
lho.se  under  pnnishment,  and  i>eiml   yervitude   women   emph>yed  in , 
sewing  (with  the  needle  and  with  niuehiues)   niixt*d   up    with   Ihot^- 
st*nteneed  for  a  month.     Mr,  Duncan,  however,  was  tullj^  aware  of 
the  shoii-eoimngs  of  the  pris<jn,  and  hojicd  to  prtieure  impoiijmtl 
improvementtt. 

The  ini[>oKsiliility  of  duly  ehissitying  the  prisoners  prevents  tho] 
mark  *f^\st(nni   in  4»pcnition  at   Pentridgo  and  Will ianist own,  beuig  I 
fully  employed  with  the  penal  senitude  women  ;    ni»niinally,   how- 
ever, and  to  a  limited  extent  practically,  they  aix*  under  it**  rognhi- 
tjona     There  is  no  intermediate  prison  for  them»  and  the  money  i 
gratuitiet*  they  ctin  earn  are  fixed  at  half  the  annnmt  of  ihitseobtain- 
ahle  hy  the  men  on  hartl  labor. 

Some  of  the  women  do  tho  woiihing  of  the  wliolo  prii*on,  and  the  j 
best  sei^med  to  have  been  made  of  the  limited  space  available  for  a. 
laundry.     The  cooking  iw  done  wholly  by   men  (those  under  8liort  | 
senteneers  I  believe),  who  bring  the  wotneu'S  food  into  their  wai^if. 
The  hard  lal>or  men  are  employed  in  separate  yards  at  gtone-brc^k- 
ing  ;    nu>!t  of  them  were  Avorking  welh     The  youths  are  alsti  kept 
away  (mm  Xho  re.st.      For  these  latter  [Jrir+uneis  only  i8  thei-e  any 
school  inntruction. 

The  gaol  wm  veiy  clean,  juid  the  intinnaiy  aiTJUigementa  were  i 
good*  Indeed,  thronghont  the  building  the  l)est  .seemed  to  have  j 
been  made  of  the  wholly  inailequate  acconitnodation. 


b,  DAHhisanvtis*r  Gaof,,  Svpnev,  Nkw  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wak'*?  |>os8eKHew  about  30  prisons,  great  and  small. 
There  is  one  large  gaol  in  Sydney,  which  ii?i^eive«  pri»oner8  of  l*oth 
sexe8 and  t>f  di tie jTut categories,  viz.,  1,  lahor-jmsoners — those,  namely, 
under  penal  fef-crvitufle,  corresponding  to  commit  with  n.** ;  2,  conjinej*, 
who  aw  under  shoii:  sentences  not  involving  hai*d  labor  ;  and  also, 
3|  a  few  )H)ys,  some  of  whom  are  veiy  young.  They  are^  in  a  great 
mciiBure,  si'pantted  t*roni  the  adulta.     The  pri!syn  ?>tauds  on  a  high, 
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open  sittmtioiiT  in  Darlinghui^t,  one  of  the  f:k$hinnab1o  quarters  of  the 
city,  froiu  which  it  take^  it,s  name.  It  hiis  lieen  Iniilt  at  various 
titiit'!^,  rvjid  not  on  a  uiiitonn  di*sigu  ;  thuu^jh  moit!  or  \v^  on  thtj  punop- 
tican  pliin.  The  cleaiiline^  and  order  of  the  gaol  were  oxoelleiit 
It  containetl  on  the  day  of  uiy  vmt,  Noveintier  Lst,  1873»  al)i>ut  aOt> 
prisoners ;  niurh  excx'eding  iu*  nuinl>er  of  separate  cells,  bo  that  fre- 
qiiontly  three  prisoners  were  placed  in  one  eelL  They  ^Icep  si^pa- 
miely  on  wooden  tr^^ssel^t*  spi*ead  with  ii  mattres::.  The  in*ipeetoi' 
of  prisons,  Mr,  Harold  Maclean,  is  s^trongly  impresseil  with  tlie  evil 
of  such  overcrowding,  and  hopes  to  get  the  gaol  snthciently  enlarged 
to  prevent  it. 

The  prisoners  eat  and  work  in  association-  The  *'co?i/?«e.?»^' do 
the  work  of  the  gaol,  the  hf/jor-prisonf^*^  iK^ing  wholly  occupied  in 
ivnumcnitive  employ nicnts.  For  the  women  this  consisl*s  in  t>aknni- 
picking  (2  11)6.  being  a  day^s  taskt  1  believe)  and  sewing ;  the  mom 
skillful  in  tine  work,  the  learners  on  »l<ips  and  clotlics  for  the  chil* 
dn»u  at  Kandwiek,  a  large  schwjl  for  the  panper  ela^s,  Besitk^ 
a  portion  engaged  on  alterations  to  the  gaoI»  the  male  lalx»r- 
prisonei-s  Work,  in  large  airy  shops,  at  a  variety  of  trades,  the  chief 
<jf  which  is  mat-making.  They  did  not,  it  scinned  to  me,  work  with 
heaitineas,  the  prison  stroke^  well  kno^vii  at  home,  Wing  vtTy  per- 
ceptible here  ;  and  the  men  were  brought  into  such  close  cont^ict  by 
their  *H.*cupation.  that  private  citn vei-sution  must  lie  [x^rfeetly  easy  ; 
tkimetjmes^  too,  no  one  but  themselves  is  pi^esent.  They  aresni>erin- 
tended  by  well  paid  trades  teach  era,  who  ai*©  not  prison  officers. 
Tlie  dn*as  of  the  prisoners  resembles  tliat  worn  Ijy  oui^  at  home, 
and  perhaps  to  this  fact  may  be  partly  attributed  their  having,  to  a 
certain  ext^^'ut,  the  iLS|)ect  (*f  our  criminal  class  ;  still  the  manly  bearing 
and  go<xl  countenances,  eonnnon  in  the  South  Australian  gaols,  were 
Uiit  wliolly  aksent  here.  The  men  are  allowed  to  h^t  their  hair  aiul 
moiistt'iehe  grow,  when  the  end  of  t h ei r  sen te nee  approac lies.  Theix* 
are  six  cells  for  prisonei^  condemuetl  to  death  ;  suggesting  the 
awful  fivqneucy  of  capitid  i)unishment,  provided  for  when  the* 
gaol  was  built.  Executions  (which  take  place  within  it^  w^alls)  are 
now  much  diniiuishcd  in  unmber.  Until  the  prest^it  system  was 
innugnrated,  in  which  ^Ir.  Maclean  hajs,  to  a  certain  extent,  adop- 
ted the  priiicipks  acted  upon  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  has 
also  removed  the  men  undergoing  the  tii-st  and  second  stages  of 
penal  servitude  to  other  gitols,  iiisul>ordinaton  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  at  Darlinghnmt,  that  the  governor  could  not  reckon  on  his 
lite  from   day  to   dny,  imd   it  would  have   been   nns,'de,  he  said,  to 
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bring  the  umi  mit  of  their  cclla  to  i\^»ivc  sc^hoolmg 

attcnuJetl  now  fuiIy  JM,  tl»*'  day  timo,  ?\  a  during  workiiija 
only  liiiim^  who  r;uinot  read  Jind  write,  iiimI  of  th^H?  oiil 
lunounthig  U^  afioiit  a  rjimi*ter  of  tim  wtiole  iiuinher 
IWMMVO  any  iiislrnclitai.  Femuk*  priyonoiii  are  (anght  h 
master,  l>uL  a  I'einule  ottieer  is  jihvayb  present  Thtfr 
ehai'gecl  Prisonern'  Aid  Society,  hut  a  few  Iiiilit*s  visit  thi 
hv\\\  ill  finding  phiees  for  them  when  liheruted.  Mr.  B 
fornLs  thi^i  part  lowartls  the  men,  Itnt  wishes  for  vnluntc^ 
gives  them  a  gnittiity,  when  he  etjiitsidei-hi  it  denerved  H 
lKvus«*fnl.  There  h  some  repngiiance  in  New  South  ^ 
prisoners,  hnt  not  enoup^h  to  prevent  their  j^ettiDg  empl< 
considerable  proportion  go  to  the  diggings^  whenc 
unfreqnently  retnrn  to  gaoi^  and  unhappily  a  eon^iden 
lion,  on  quitting  pri.son,  resume  a  hfe  of  crime.  It  is  1 
however,  that  the  ifnpr(n'enii»nts  now  being  intmdu< 
treatment  while  prisonei^,  vvilb  before  many  yeai's  have 
fuvorubly  on  their  career  after  liljeration*  All  aw 
(nnlighted)  celU  at  Hun-down  t**  eetaiomize  warder  p<: 
are  allowed  iKjtjke  to  irad,  but  no  writing  materiaU 
alleged  Ixjing  that  *'  they  might  write  l>iid  words."  FcKid 
priycjuerw  i«  abyndaut ;  "  contines  "  have  nmeh  less,  and 
Tety  .short  Bcntenees  have  meat  once  a  week  only.  Tobi 
to  the  men,  hut  withhekl  in  ea^e  of  bad  eondui'l.  Th«* 
Be€*ing  friends  monthly  is  likewise  witliheld  for  tbH 
Marks  were  eniployed  at  the  tiuu^  nf  my  vinit  to  «omi 
the  .Hys*em  wa«  not  yet  fully  organized,  GixhI  eoudu 
operated  to  ^hort^i^n  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  tW' 
each  year  of  the  Hcntenee,  and  on  the  other  han^l  the  1 
marks  for  one  day  negatived  the  remission  of  two  days, 
six  punishment  cells,  whjch  can^  tm  m'casion,  be  mm 
dark  ;  this  is  done  sometinieej  in  the  ease  of  men,  hi; 
women*  Detent if>n  in  the  dsu^k  cell  may  be  inflicted  o; 
iwnen  days.  The  prisotiei'  has  the  means  of  ringing  a 
viBited  daily  by  the  chaphiiu,  the  governor,  and  the  wa 
Ixiys  imprisoned  here  mv  so  detained  l>ecause  there 
reforaiatory  in  New  South  Wales,  antl  indnsti*iul  ticho 
not  rcjceive  ehihlren  convicted  of  crimijial  oflcnitH'St  Oi 
chief  warder  if  he  had  ever  known  a  Ijoy  improve  bj^  im 
he  emphatically  answered  '*Nof"  Criminul  InnaHcs  a 
in  this  prison,  and  iiho  in  some  instane^^g,  unhappil 
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nvo  not  ciiruiiiala  ThiB,  howeveFi  is  owiug  partly  to  a  defect  in  the 
law  wl]i(*h,  it  is  to  be*  lio*pecL  will  j?oon  be  umemled,  and  puilly  to 
the  straoge  fact  that  some  of  the  country  niagistrutej*  are  igDoraiit 
of  the  existence  of  a  proper  receiving  house  at  Sydney  for  the^e 
unfortunate  ercntuiTS,  and  eonimit  them  to  gaol  for  safe-keeping 
until  they  cau  t»e  sent  to  asylums. 


c,  ADKtAtDS  Gaol,  SoiJTa  Xvbti^ua, 

Besides,  I  think,  three  small  prisons  in  the  pro^inces^  ^ith  accom- 
modation for  ten  ur  twelve  iinnate^  each,  used  for  prigouei^  of  both 
sexes  whose  sentences  do  not  exceed  six  months,  tbeii?  are  two  gaol« 
io  South  Aastndia,  the  ''labor  prison"  at  Yatala,  six  or  eight  miles 
from  Adelaide,  for  male  convicts  only,  and  the  Adclaiile  iraol  for 
female  prisonei*^  of  all  eatcgorieB,  and  for  men  whoi^e  **eiiteiiceb  do 
uot  exceed  six  months.  I  vi*ited  the  latter  on  Aug,  1st,  1878.  It 
\b  a  handsome  eret*tion,  built  of  stone  in  184U,  about  a  mile  beyt>nd 
the  city  bounds,  and  contained  on  the  day  of  my  \isit  <rfj  males  and 
28  females. 

The  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  celb,  but  work  by  day  hi  associa- 
tion (the  sexe.s,  of  coui-se,  being  divided),  when  tidkiug  is  allowed,  if 
not  noisy  or  oflensivc.  The  cells  are  good,  but  the  men's  ai*e  best, 
exc-ept  that  on  the  ground  floor  they  live  flaggedt  while  all  weupied  by 
women  are  boarded*  The  men  sleep  in  hammocks;  the  women  on  a 
broad  wooden  shelf;  formerly  they  slept  on  the  b;ire  boards,  but  i-e- 
rently  mattressets  have  been  supplied  to  them*  The  whole  building, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  day  rooms  for  women »  and  a  portion 
of  their  side  of  the  prison  which  wiLs  undergtang  altenitiou,  wns  scru- 
pulously clean  and  in  excellent  order.  The  food  is  good  and  abun* 
dant,  one  pound  of  meat  a  day  being  allowed  per  head.  ThediT^es 
were,  for  the  males,  colored  sliirts  and  coarse  white  trowsers  :  that 
for  the  females — dark  serge  gown— was  tidy  and  eomfurtatde,  such  as 
working  i>cop!e  might  wear  ;  and  the  general  itsjK^ct  of  the  prisoner 
was  cheerful  and  self-respcf;tlul,  while  the  manner  of  the  officers 
towards  them  was  kindly.  There  is  no  ciiminal  class  y^t  in  South 
Australia,  and  among  these  prisoners  thci'e  was  only  one  who  had 
the  depnived  aspect,  phj'sical  and  moral,  of  the  inmates  of  our  gaols 
at  home.  A  large  proporti^jn  io  this  prison  were  under  ver}*  shoit 
sentences  tor  slight  oflcnses,  chictty  causc^d  !>y  drunkenness ;  and 
some  w^ei'e.  siiiloi>$  whose  ves»scOs  were  in  port,  and  %vho,  having  shown 
a  disposition  to  break  their  engagements,  had  l>een  locked  up  on  the 
apphcation  of  their  captains,  till  the  time  for  sailing  should  aiTive, 
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The  men  cook  for  tlie  whole  etituljlisihiDeiit,  niuke  mals  luid  coar 
hags,  pick  oakmn,  hivnk  wtoiies,  cultivate  About  twenty  twre^  of  kiidJ 
and  miiiiutlR'ture  oil  from  o!ive,s  grown  tlieietm.  Tin*  land  is  out 
side  the  pri«on  walls,  and  th«  warders  are  unanricil ;  but  as 
atlempt  to  eiseaiH*  would  l)e  visited  wilii  tivo  j  ears^  \wiia\  seiTiiude  in 
i:i\.si*  of  re-capture,  and  as  ix*-€apture  is  altnot:;!  eertaiu  ia  ho  finiall  a^ 
piipulation  as  that  of  LSontli  Aiistmlia,  where  everj^  one  m  more 
le.ss  known,  theix*  in  pradu-ally  no  risk  of  thcisc*  short-sentenced  pris-l 
oners  runniufr  away.  The  men  were  eniployerl  also  in  Ibe  enlarfrivj 
meat  of  the  gaul  going  on  when  I  visited  it»  lor  which  they  8up|)lj| 
the  uiidkiiied  labor.  The  women  dtjall  the  Wii^hing,  nnike  the  men" 
elothei*  and  their  own,  and  piek  oakum,  t^ix  pounds  lK*ing  a  ih*iyaj 
work.  The  mark  tiyt^tt^m  had  iatdy  bvQU  introdueed.  TImtv  imirkaj 
daily  could  \m  earned^  denoting  positive^  conipanitivc,  and  snperiM 
tive  merit ;  but  they  were  allotted  by  the  warders,  and  could  hai dlyj 
be  ix»garded  im  a  very  accurate  iveord  of  conduct*  Hcttides  tbc£iQr| 
marki^;  an  allowance  of  tobacco  to  the  men  was  the  only  ineeutjve  tol 
do  well,  ofletx>d  to  tlnxsc^  in  prison  for  six  moutlw  or  leas,  includiugil 
theretbi'e,  rdl  the  nude  piLsoiieJS.  The  women  under  long  henti'ncaj 
could  8hort(^n  their  term  witliin  certain  iimita  by  good  conduct.  Th€ 
prisoners  wei*e  spoken  of  a^  usually  **  veiy  quiet,"  and  the  objoet 
all  the  prison  arrangements  s^'emed  to  be  to  pix-serve  oi'der  atnouj 
tlie  inmates  while  there,  rather  tiiao  to  tniin  them  to  avoid  returningj 
and,  a«  might  be  expected,  ret*ornniitmeuts  are  not  infrequejit,  Tliei 
is  a  ehaix^l,  but  a  very  ugly  one,  in  the  prison*  Religious  inslryetioil 
IS  imparted  entirely  by  volunteers ;  a  dissenting  minister  and  an 
episeoiniliati  clergyman  eomluet  woi-ship  at  diHcniit  hours  on  Suj» 
days.  All  the  prisoners  nniy  attend  lx>th  services,  and  Udiially  dd 
ao.  A  Uirge  proportion  are  Koman  Catholics,  who  are  visited  by 
)>i'iest  There  is  no  schoolmaster.  A  few  ladii's  visit  and  give 
instruction  to  the  women,  but  the  men  receive  none,  Thei*e  ai*e  a^ 
few  books  for  their  use.  The  men  rise  at  six,  and  the  women  a  little 
later.  About  eight  hom^  are  given  to  actual  lal>or,  exclusive  of 
arranging  cells,  mining  meals  t-ti*^  and  all  are  locked  up  tor  the 
night  at  six  o'clock,  without  employment ;  the  reason  for  this  mo^t^ 
undesiralvle  arrangement,  which  compels  the  pi-isoner  to  pa^  half  the 
twx'uty-four  houi*s  in  absolute  idleness,  being  the  cosi  of  lighting  tlie i 
cells  and  of  supei'intendence  in  the  evenhig, 

d.  Drt  Cbkbk  Labor  Priooh,  South  Acbtralia. 
The  only  prison  in  South  Anstmlia  for  the  i^eeeption  of  male  con- 
victs (those  mider  sentence  for  more  than  six  months)  is  at  Yatala, 
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flix  or  seven  mile8tmm  Adeliii«k%  on  ti  hi^^h,  oi>en  sihiatioo,  on  a  rocky 
soil,  and  nenr  the  srn.  It  m  sonwihnvii  spoken  of  tis  **the  stockrule;' 
bat  more  correct ly  iis  the  ^'  Dry  Creek  Luhur  Piison.  "  Itconlain^ 
172  separate  cells  and  4  for  punishment*  Tlie  nmnlKT  of  priM>nei's 
oil  tiie  day  of  tny  visit,  August  20th,  1873,  was  88,  The  miijority 
are  between  the  Mg*»8  of  2o  and  45— older  than  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. Many  are  believed  to  come  from  western  Aui^tndia^  Tjisniaiiia, 
and  Now  South  WaleSt  i'ttd  the  supposition  that  they  ai^ts  cx-ini(}eriid 
convicts  would  iicLonnt  for  their  more  advanced  yeare.  They  eat 
and  sleep  in  separation,  but  work  in  association.  One  work-room 
(large  and  airy)  i*utiicu«,  a^  menduig  clothes  coastitnte,^  alniost  the 
whole  in-door  labor,  exclusive  of  cookinor,  cleaning,  etc.  The 
suatl  nunilKT  of  prisuniM^*  won  hi  make  it  costly  to  employ  trnde-b- 
teachei's,  and  tlie  men  are  chieHy  occnpii'd  in  cjuarrying  and  iireak- 
ing  ston^,  but  they  al?w)  cultivate  20  acres  of  laud-  All  the  vege- 
tables consumed  in  the  prison,  except  pt»tatoes,  are  raistni  here,  and  I 
«aw  jiko  a  tine  patch  of  wheat  growing.  Here,  as  at  the  Adelaide 
gaolf  I  was  struck  with  the  indnstiMons  air  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
prisoners,  and  with  the  kindly,  even  courteous  manner  towards  them 
of  the  officei^.  The  theory  of  Mr,  W.  R.  IViothby,  the  comptroller 
of  lalK)r  prisons  (an  office  nearly  con^-sponding  to  that  of  director 
of  convict  prij*ons  at  home)  is,  to  "  make  the  prisoners  work  hard 
and  treat  thrm  like  men,''  and  to  the  i-ednetion  of  this  theory  tt^ 
pnictice  may  pnihably  be  attribnted  thi'ir  good  health,  the  small  pi"!)- 
poition  of  prinni  otieuses,  and  the  fact  that  they  earn  in  hard  cash 
half  the  cxiet  of  their  maintenance,  independent  of  the  value  of 
their  lalnn'  not  paid  tor  in  monty,  Out^locn*  labor  is  carried  on 
outside  the  prison  walls,  and  ik>  several  men  ai-e  under  long  sentences 
ajid  some  for  life,  it  is  nec^^ssjiiy  to  guard  against  attempts  to  escape. 
Yet,  except  tor  light  leg-imns  on  the  life -sentenced,  a  few  armed 
wanlei-s  visible  and  a  nnmlier  (brorul  arrow)  mm^ked  on  the  well  look- 
ing clothes  of  the  pristniei-s,  there  wtu>  nothing  to  remind  one  that 
they  were  not  fi"ee  lalx>i*ers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  iiught, 
with  their  pick-axes,  soon  have  put  an  eiul  to  their  officers,  had  they 
been  so  minded  :  but  I  believe  no  attack  h»8  occurred  since  tlie 
present  comptmller  enteix*d  on  his  apijointtnent  and  reorganized  the 
prison  arrangements  in  18t>i) :  and  the  peHect  freedom  w4th  which 
our  pjirty  of  ladies  an*I  gentlemen  walked  among  the  prisonci*s  w^ith- 
out  hearing  a  bad  word,  or  seizing  the  least  sign  of  discourtesy,  was 
strong  teatimony  to  the  he^dthy  tone  prevailing.  The  prison  consists 
of  the  main  building,  containing  136  cells,  and  a  new  wing  with  36 
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cells  built  of  tbe  fine  stuiie,  qiiaiTicd  l>y  the  prbonera  with  tliei 
tniM^e  of  skilleil  luiii^oiis.     Tlie  mt»?^t  peifet't  nnlcr  and  clcsnlbcai 
piwailtHl  throughout  tht*  gauL     The  celb  cm  the  ground    flcHir  arc 
fliigjL^Hl,  juid   iu  the   inuiu  building  are  somewhat   dai'k»   i^tmshine 
nirely  entering.     On  the  npper  floors  they  are  bojirded.     In  all,  the 
uieii  Hleep  oq  a  bnmd  wo(Mlen  diM  rfprejid  with  a  mattrca?i.     Their 
lirdding  is  given  t*)  theui  at  iiiglit  by  a  wunler,  who  takos  away  their] 
driy  elothe^.     Each  cell  ia  furuiwhed   with  the  mean^  of  striking 
gong  to  Huuimon  a  warder  iu  ease  of  need.     The  newly  arri%"ed  a 
lodged  in  the  wing,  and  remain  till  anothiT  l>ateh  of  prisouen*  come, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  nuiiii  build hig,  so  m  to  pmveot  intiT- 
eoni*se  with  tho.se  fresh  from  the  outer  worhL     After  ret-eiving  sea- 
teuee^  each  prisoner  is  {diotographed  at  the  Adelaide  gaol  in  his  or 
nary  dn^ss.     On  arrival  at  Yatala  he  is  again  [ihotogi^aphed  in  priiw: 
eustTnuc,     The  jxwlniits  are  jiixaenTxl  on  joint  einxb^  at  tlie  Imck  ofj 
whieh  is  recorded  thi^  nnnri*  name,  age,  a  minute  deseription  of  li 
ptii-s^mal  Mppearanee,   his  ottense,  and   liis  st»ntenee  ;  a  bit  of 
board  the  size  of  tw(»  visiting  cards  thus  compendiously   pixwentii] 
the  pi'ineipal  faets  known  eoncerning  liim.     A  n*gister  of  his  pei 
sonal  appeurunee  is  ako  kept  in  a  b(«jk,  with  sueh   inforniatrtMi  t^tnv 
cerning  his  ]iistory  as  ean  l»e  ohlained. 

A  mark  syst^'m  of  simple  eharaeter  is  employed*  marks  l>eing  give 
only  for  indnstiy,  and  thn*e  jjer  day  being  tlie  maximum  attainalil 
They  are  allotted  by  tbe  ehirf  warder,  iind  must  be  eountersigiM 
by  tJie  governor  of  t"ho  gaol  The  men  are  not  given  markd)oo 
llieuiselves,  but  the  amount  gained  is  stated  tiJ  them  fnmi  time  tc»  tini 
They  bive  opportunity  tor  intjuiry  and  exju-ession  of  their  opinion  \tf 
the  comptroller,  ami  each  mati  keeps  a  Udly  himself,  Eaidi  mark 
t*^lls,  however  infinitesimally,  in  shortening  imprisonment,  except  d^H 
com^^e  in  life  sentences  ;  and  even  then,  in  easr  of  eommutalion,  wineh 
is  8H  frequent  m  to  beabraist  the  rule,  previous  industry  is  taken  into 
aeeount*  By  uninterrupted  industry,  I'emission  of  nearly  one-third 
iA'  a  sentence  for  a  term  of  y**ars  may  be  obtaitu'd, 

Tlie  men  nm  provided  with  one  suit  of  clothes  onlVt  and  as  the 
is  difficulty  in  diying  them*  ont-dot»r  labor  ceases  in  heavy  rain ;  but 
m  such  cessation  diminishes  the  opportunity  of  earning  marks,  it 
very  uufiopnlar.     Malingering  likewise  is  mre.     A  medieal  offic 
visits  the  gaol  daily,  and  tlte  intirmary  is  a  very  comfortable  roo 
No  money  can  be  earned  in  prison,  but  a  gmtanty  of  £2  is  given  on 
diseliarge.     There  is  a  prejudice,  I  wiis  informed,  in  South  Anstrali 
against  ex-prisonei-s,  which    makes  it  dilBcult  to  olitain  employment? 
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Botrw  ithstaiidiug  the  great  demand  for  laborers ;  but  a  Prisoners*  Aid 
Societ)%  recently  established  by  the  Rev.  Wilton  Flaek,  k  helping 
the  well-dispnsed.  That  thei-e  shoykl  be  niiy  difficulty  prolmbly 
indicates  want  of  faith  io  the  reformation  of  the  men  ;  and  indeed  I 
was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  in  Yatala  gaol,  as  too  often 
ebewheiT,  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  nit  her  than  that  of  the 

'  liberatfKl  man,  was  the  object  in  view,  although  eonsideralvle  reforma- 
lory  effect  is  claimed.  Prij^ooer;*  nnder  eigliteen  yeara  of  age  are 
aepamted  from  the  rest,  and  a  si-hoolmaster  attends  on  week-day 
evenings  to  instruct  them  and  any  older  prisonei-s  who  are  illiterate. 
The  1  Hotter  comhicted  aiv  allowed  to  reiul  in  the  sehiKil-room  (a 
comtbitable  one  aiul  well  snpi>lied  with  Jipparatns)  when  sptic'e  can 
l)e  spared  ;  but  nften  this  is  not  the  ease*,  and  as  the  cells  are 
iiUi^upplied  with  artiticiul  light,  cu»pli»ymeut  there  ceases  with  day- 
light. The  men  work  for  an  hour,  from  six  in  snnmier  and  seven  in 
winter  ;  ag^iin  fi*oni  nine  t**  one,  and  from  two  to  six,  with  an 
interval  of  ouedburth  nf  an  hour  in  these  two  jieriods  for  smoking. 
The  cesstition  from  work  is  obligatory,  l>ecause  of  the  difficulty  of 
Miperintending  some  at  labor  and  some  resting  ;  hut  I  believe  smok- 
ing is  oplkmaL  Tobacco  forms  a  regular  ration,  and  the  quantity 
supplied  is  very  liberal,  TlieiT  are  no  a[ipuinted  chaplains,  but,  its 
at  the  Adelaide  gaol,  clergymen  of  dittV'rcnt  denonu'nations  visit 
volunlarily.  Attendance  at  service  on  Sundays  is  cumpidsiuy  on 
the  prisonei^,  but  1  was  told  tliey  seenied  to  join  in  worship  heartily. 
They  have  a  pretty  chapel,  ijuilt  by  prison  lalior.  Punishnicnt  cou- 
sistB  in  seclusion  in  a  celL  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  for 
short  periods,  sonietimes  in  darkness.  In  exti*t»me  cases  the  visiting 
justice  :uk1  another  magistrate,  acting  iji  concert,  can  order  separate 
confinement  for  three  months,  in  jjeriods  of  one  month  each. 

€.  Pahamatta  Gaol,  New  South  Waxes. 

I  visited  the  gaol  at  Paramatta,  fbuiieen  miles  from  Sydney,  on 
Jfov,  12th,  1873.  It  receives  male  prisoners  only  ;  labor  prisoners, 
uamely,  who  are  undergoing  the  second  stage  of  penal  servitude, 
and  a  small  number  of  local  *'  contiu<*s."*  The  nund>er  present  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  was  lt>Ll.  Most  of  tht^'  men  had  a  veiy  uu- 
pleaasint  asp^'ctt,  which,  however,  was,  no  doubt,  paitly  attributable  to 
the  prison  dress. 


•  Mftle  prisoners  niidergolnt;  tlie  llrst  wUiife  of  pvnttl  territade  are  lodged  in  Benimn  gfto!, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  wbieh  I  did  not  visit 
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They  slecj}  in  cclki  soiJietiuR'*j  h1oik%  j^>nietime8  thi*©*?  iu  a  cell,  and 
arc  loekc'il  U|)  soon  after/)  i\  M.  TIr'  vviiidtnv^  of  tlio  viMa  are  bkj 
lii^h  in  tlw  walls  that  dajliprhi  uni-st  disni>iK*Hr  njirli  ciirlRT  thaii  in 
ail  (trdinary  room.  Tlie  nioii  ai*e  liberally  feci,  and  have  tea  outicea 
of  t^ooktil  inejit  without  hone  daily.  A  tmrious  relic  (►f  the  old 
regime  remaiiis  in  the  priijon  rei^ulatiou^.  A  prisoner  is  periodically  ™ 
ntiuiiiiated  by  Iji^j  fellow,s  a>  Iheii'  ''  dtie^aUe/'  to  examine  the  poitiuns  fl 
of  food  supplied,  *md  ajtjccrtaiii  that  they  ai'e  correct  Ijoth  iu  quantity 
and  quality  ;  bill  the  govcriioi' .saiil  that  the  office  \s  now  practically 
a  sinecure,  the  otficers  of  tlR*  prinon  being  ixfsponsible  for  the  tV)o<i 
being  such  m  the  priscai  niles  direct. 

A  variety  of  f»mploynR*nt8  are  carried  on  in  the  gaol — atoue-cut- 
ting^  blackHntith's  work,  tailoring,  tihoemaking,  and  bookbinding* 


« 


J 


/,  Prlsoxh  in  Tasmaitia. 
(t.)  Casmdcft  Owtl,  Hobart  TWtt. 

TIiiH  prison,  originally  built  for  the  inception  of  female  convicts 
transported  from  the  nR)tbcr  country^  is  .situated  a  short  distance 
from  llofjart  Town,  in  a  pretty  valley  or  glen,  under  Mount  Wei 
lington. 

As  it  Is  no  longer  i^cquiiTd  for  it**  original  purpose,  it  i:s  used  u.s  a1 
house  of  correct itm    for  female  jirisoi list's  ;   as  an  asybnn  for  pau|H'm,J 
male  and  female ;  as  a  s(»rt  of  depot  for  oiphan  and  ni'glect^^l  children  j 
and  iL"*  a  reformatory  for  boys.     As  woulfl  naturally  lx»  sniiposi^d,  the 
est4iblishnicnt  is  exlcnsive,  and  there  appiai>i  sulHcicnt  space  for  al] 
these  diflerent  ipstitutious  to  be  carried  on  within  the  inckiBure. 

1  paid  but  a  luisty  visit  to  the  prison,  my  tiuR*  in  Ttusmania  being  very 
limited.  It  was,  like  all  thc^  other  prisons  I  have  seen  in  the  Australiaa 
colonies,  beautifully  clean.  The  women  were  em  plowed  in  wa8hin| 
and  sewing,  chiefly  in  the  fortner  occupation.  Washing  is  taken  inj 
and,  m  far  m  1  could  see,  dt»ne  in  a  maimer  sni)crior  to  other  institu-" 
tions  of  the  kind,  w*hich  I  have  visited.  Those  employed  in  the 
laundry  and,  I  believe,  those  also  doing  needlework,  wcr-e  in  a^iso- 
ciation  ;  but  the  prison  was  large  enough  to  allow  of  every  women 
blet^ping  in  a  cell  by  herself.  ^ 

There  i;^  nt»  prison  school,  nor  is  thei"e  any  aiiiticial  light  in  tli^^l 
celk,  into  which  the  women  are  locked  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  children  in  the  i^stalilislnncnt  live  separated  fi-oni  the  bulk 
of  the  prii*oners*  Imt  are  atteudt*d  l>y  individuals  ti*oni  among  them*. 
Indeed ^  iorae  ai^  the  children  of  prisoners. 
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h.  House  op  Correction,  Hobart  Town. 

This  prison  was  also  erected  for  the  reception  of  convicts  from 
England,  and  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  correction  for  short  sen- 
tenced men.  It  was  exquisitely  clean,  but  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  classification  of  the  prisoners.  Those  who  can  be  trusted  are 
taken  out  under  the  care  of  an  officer  to  work  on  the  "  Domain*-  (a 
park  at  Hobart  Town,  l)elonging  to  the  government  of  Tasmania), 
on  the  gardens  of  the  government  house,  and  on  other  govemmemt 
property.  But  I  was  told  that  **  old  hands,"  who  had  friends  in  the 
colony,  were  not  employed  outside  the  prison,  as  they  could  not  be 
prevented  from  running  away.  These  worked  at  stone  breaking 
within  the  yar^s,  some  in  association,  and  othei's,  convicted  of  brutal 
or  disgraceful  offenses,  in  separation.  There  is  no  school  in  this  prison, 
nor  any  artificial  light  in  the  cells  in  which  the  men  are  locked  up 
at  six  o'clock  p.m. 
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14.  Construction  op  Cellular  Prisons  m  BELoruM, 


By  J,  STIEVJCHS,  Chlof  luspcctor  of  Prlsoaa. 

^*X*  Stevena  hti»  eommunkratod  to  me,  in  print,  a  rli«8ertriLioti  on  the  Bnb|eci  abo\'e 
mted.     It  ia  not  i>ro]i<;rty,  nor  indectl,  In  any  sense,  an  exjuisition  of  the  Actu&l  , 
ftt;ite  of  [iririon  discipline  in  Belghtni,  but  is  An  fibit*  and  tncid  (ItjvelopmeDt,  bj  ontf  | 
of  l\w  llTni  mindti  of  Europe;,  of  principles  roluting  to  prison  constraction.     It  ia  irua  \ 
lliiil  it  professes  to  stott*  tuid  ehu'idate  priticiplcM  tn  rcfereuct*  to  cell ularpridona  only  ; 
but  tlie  greater  part  of  tin;  principles  set  i'orth  arc,  io  n  Itirgc  e]^«ut,  applicable  to 
the  prlHons  of  all  systems.     Certainly,  the  paper  is  highly  suggestive,  and  may  bo 
read   with  instruction   «nd  protH  by  all  who   tulio  an  intere^    in  tlio  pi*nltiinti»rx 
qneation.     It  only  reiuains  tt>  add.  that  what  is  hei\«  orttred  is  not  the  paper  of  M, 
Jitevenfl  in  exlnato,  but  only  a  nioderHte  portion  of  it.     The  greiitcr  pari  of  his  prin' 
cipleji  are  here  ;  hut  in  the  essay  ^  com]»lete,  Ibey  nre  ilhist rated  by  coploua  ref)t^encl^a. 
sometimes  commendatory  and  sometimes  eondemnntorj*,  to  the  priaoDs  of  Belgtartif 
aaindcK'd  Is  plainly  indicated  in  the  title/ 

I.   Hie  SUe. 

It  is  generally  adniitted  th«l  pliscin^^  should  bo  built  m  the  of 
couutiy,  or  ia  the  uri^diborhuod  of  oitioy — never  within  their  Hniit^; 
that  a  site  in  to  be  cbfKseit  on  a  plateau  elevated^  isolated,  supplied ' 
with  an  abuudaiice  of  pure  water,  and  sheltered  a.H  much  asposwiblc 
from  the  cold  w^ndti  ot*  the  uorlh,  autl  the  Inniiid  aim  of  the  we»t:t 
thut  the  Houtherii  exiu)t<ure  be  in  tlie  highej^it  degree  favomblc  to  the 
accoiiiinodatiou  of  pristaiei^;  that  we  should  avoid  the  erection  uf 
these  (*Htablishnients  on  a  clay  soil,  through  which  water  petTiieat<^ 
with  diftieidtyj  and  elxjose  in  prefereuee  a  calcareous  or  sandy  ^o\\  ; 
and  that  the  surface  should  have  a  certain  inclinatiau,  always  favor-  i 
able  to  the  cany  ing  otF  of  water,  t»ut  the  des^'cut  ought  not  to  be  too 
rapid,  if  we  would  avrnd  ex(jciises  that  luay  become  biirdentioine* 

II.   Genend  AminffemefU  of  the  Bmldtuffs, 

The  special  object  f>f  prisons  should  deferniine.  to  a  ceitain  degreST 
their  intenia!   arraugenients.     Punishment  prisons,  receiving  only 


•  TH*^  I'usftv  ofM  Sieveiift  la  is*itic»I,  In  bcantlfnl  styles  by  M,  Mnt^uartlt,  hooksellurat  BmsftoU, 
Place  Hoynlc.  It  ij?  printtMl  on  exqnlsiie  paper,  antl  eontnlnn  forty  Ave  royal  8vo.  pag«««  aud 
tuKhtheaiUirally  enip^avfii  platet*.  wltli  numt'ratjs  %urc.H,  iihistrative  of  the  prliK'lptea  cm- 
bmlled  111  the  work.  Thi^  work  \h,  of  ronrne,  in  the  Freiit'li  Ifie^ago,  ami  ts  soUl  at  flvef^auca 
(gokl).  to  whkti  vpill  tmvo  to  be  aiMee]  theilnty  and  LmnHportatjon,  SliEinld  any  per»on«  rloalra 
t<3  poswjjw  ibis  vdlame,  the  Seert^tary  of  the  ?«iitiunal  Triwii  AMoelatioa,  830  Broadway,  Xew 
York,  will  be  haj*py  Ut  ruceive  and  forward  their  onlvrs. 

t  Correspoodttiff  In  character  to  tlie  east  wind  wltb  ua. 
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convicts  of  the  same  sex,  may  comprise  several  imiform  wings,  meet- 
ing at  a  centril  point.  Deteutioii  prisons  should  comprii^e  thi^e 
principal  diviiiioiis  or  wiiigg,  viz.  :  One  for  raeu  under  sentence ;  one 
for  men  ii waiting  trial ;  and  a  third  for  women  of  all  categories. 
In  prisons  of  a  ceilain  importance,  the  men^s  ward  should  have  dis- 
tinct wings  for  ccjri-ectional  prisoners,  for  priisoners  awaiting  trial, 
and  for  prisonci>i  sentenced  for  coidmmntiotm  (violatious  of  police 
reorulatioas) ;  and  also  separate  apartments  for  the  sick  and  for 
debtors.  As  fai*  as  may  !«?,  it  is  best  not  to  multiply  tlie  number  of 
wings,  since  it  is  impossilile  to  phu^e  them  all  at  that  point  of  the 
oorapass,  which  is  most  tVnorablc  to  the  health  and  well-l>eing  of  the 
prisonei'8. 

Ill   The  CelU 

Beside^i  the  ordinaiy  cells,  thei'c  should  1m^  three  special  categorii*s  : 
L  Cells  intended  fur  transient  prisoners.  2.  Cells  specially  designed 
for  the  sick.  3.  Ct^Ils  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  insu1x)rdi- 
n«te  and  noisy  jjrisonci^s^  and  thosi^  altected  by  mental  disease.  The 
dimeiisious  of  the  ordinary  cells  should  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
1,040  cubic  feet,  hi^'nm  thirtetMi  feet  lonir,  eitdit  teet  wide,  and  ten 
feet  high.  The  cells  for  the  fii'st  categoiy  should  l>e  of  the  same 
size  iis  the  ordinary  cells.  Those  for  the  sick  (seci^ud  categoij) 
sliould  have  at  least  1,500  cubic  iWt  of  space,  shun  Id  l>c  in  a  separate 
building,  and  should  be  provided  with  an  active  ventilation.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppf>se  that  the  special  cells  for  the  thti'd  category  can 
be  dispensed  with  in  certain  establishiueiits.  Every  prison,  accord- 
ing to  its  imporUmee,  ought  to  have  a  explain  unuifM?r  of  cells  for 
this  clasa,  which  shonld  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  fmm  the  other 
cells.  All  the  t^ells  should  be  accetsibleto  the  sun's  rays,  and  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  communicatitm  between  their 
occupants, 

IV,  Healing. 

There  are  two  systems  of  heating :  The  first — English  or  Penton- 
ville  system — which  hud  l>e<'n  originally  applied  to  the  cellular 
priscms  of  Belgium,  dtx\s  not  always  work  in  a  siitisfactorv  manner. 
The  distribution  of  heatt  thus  effected,  is  unequal.  The  second 
flystem  conveys  the  heat  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  cells,  gives  out  the  caloric  in  a  manner  well  nigh 
uniform.  It  bas  this  advaiihige  over  the  other  system,  that  it  cun 
modify  the  ter*  pemtui'e  in  a  compamtively  short  time,  and  that  it 
pennits  the  lowering  of  the  temperatui-e  sevei-ul  degrees  at  the 
36^ 
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tm)nieiit  when  the  prbouei-s  retire.  After  having  tried  various 
systems,  we  fjivo  tho  pivforeni'e  to  the  1ht*rnM>si|ilion,  It  is  the 
syyletn  of  the  penitt^iitiiiry  oi'  Ijouvaiii ;  but  inhteiid  c»f  jjliR*in«^  the 
pipes  in  a  trench  under  the  ]>avement  of  (he  cell,  we  place  them 
eisrhteen  inches  alMJve  the  pavtniient  in  an  iron  vim\  Ki^teni^l  with 
u  key.  The  case  in  |jerfoniteil  with  little  lioles  near  one  atigle  of 
tlie  cell ;  the  air  is  luhnitted  neur  the  otiier  angle.  The  pipes  can 
Ix*  so  placed  a«  to  prevent  comnuniication  Ijetweea  the  prisoners. 

V,   VvuHlalion, 

The  8g?Btem  t»f  ventilation  introduced  into  tfre  penitentiay  at 
Loiivain  is  very  satisfuctorv,  and  f»utrht,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the 
preference  over  those  found  in  other  eHtahliwhments,  In  general, 
tlie  eelU  are  well  supplied  wilh  fit^h  air,  and  the  most  delicate 
smell  pcux:4nves  no  di^igreeable  odor** 

VI.   The  Windows, 

Li  several  of  oni*  prisons,  the  windows  of  the  cells  open  completely. 
This  arranpenient,  which  is  highly  favonihle  to  hcuUh,  ought  not  to 
he  lost  sight  of.  The  largest  amount  possible  of  air  ought  to  be 
given  to  cellular  prisoner's.  The  windows  shoubl  have  a  width  of 
thixie  feet  eight  inches,  and  a  hight  of  two  feet  four  inches, 

VIL   The  Docrm  and  Locks, 

The  construction  of  the  eell-dooi*8  gives  no  occasion  for  remark ; 
but  prison  locks  have  not  yet  readied  peifection.  It  has  hapj>ened, 
in  more  than  one  pri.stjn,  that  the  ]>risonei-s  have  opened  tlie  d<iors 
from  the  inside.  The  l(*ck  ought  to  have  a  duulile  revolulion,  and 
thei-e  should  be  such  ctmibinations  as  to  pi'event  the  possibility  of  the 
door  heiijg  shut  withcHit  thr*  use  of  the  key.  The  wieket  tbnuigh 
which  the  food  entem  the  cell  is  not  tixed  rtnuly  enough,  and  would 
have  little  n^sistance  in  case  of  violence.  The  dooi's  ought  to  have  a 
heifi^ht  of  six  feet  four  inches  by  a  width  of  two  feet  and  a  half. 

VIII.    Wa(etH:los^t8. 

The  system  of  fixed  privy  seats,  m  now  in  use  at  Ijouvaiui  is  not 
susceptible  of  fuilher  p4*rfectiou.  It  has  not,  ceast^d  to  operate  in  a 
satisfactory  marmer,  and  we  think  it  preferable  to  the  movable  vessels 
recently  introduced  into  some  of  our  cellular  prisons.     It  would  be 

•  Tbe  ventilAting  appftrAtus  U  mlndtet}'  described  by  M.  Steveiu,  but  his  Mooant  to  too  loaf 
fl>r  trantcriptlotir  Aod  cannot  w«U  be  irbbnsTlHted. 
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desimble,  in  the  intercsit  of  this  system,  that  the  seat  should  Ix^  placed  in 
one  of  the  augles  of  the  ecll,  and  lie  masked  hy  a  door  so  as  to  remove 
it  from  the  view.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
of  lending  itself  to  eonvei-sations  from  one  cell  to  another^  since,  in 
removing  the  water  that  fills  the  siphon,  a  I'eal  speaking  tub©  is 
estahlinhed  l>etween  the  adjtjining  cells.  This  inconvenience  might 
he  avoided  hy  eonneeting  only  the  three  i>upeiposcd  cells  with  the 
same  discbarge  pii>e.  To  arrange  things  in  this  new  ffishiou^  it 
would  lje  absolutely  necessary  to  double  the  number  of  discharge 
pijjes,  since  at  present  a  single  piije  t*uffices  for  the  emptying  of  six 
ceils. 

IX*  Dktrffmiian  of  Water, 

In  prisons  on  the  radiating  plan,  the  distribution  of  water  requires 
the  follo\4Hn«j  conditions  :  L  It  ghould  be  entirely  distinct  for  each 
wing.  2*  A  well  and  force  pmnp  should  occupy  the  exti^mity  of 
each  wing  under  tlie  exercise  yards.  3.  The  reservoim  placed  imder 
the  fiilse  roofs  should  be  made  sloping  Q^om  the  centm  towards  the 
yards^  and  connected  with  each  other  bj^  communicating  pijyes.  4. 
ThcMe  reseiToii's  should  have  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  8,000  gallons 
each,  5.  A  waste  pipe  should  be  fitted  to  the  last  reservoir  of  each 
range,  and  l»e  directed  to  the  ulterior  of  the  cell  block,  w^here  it 
should  empty  into  a  funnel.  6.  The  gallery  containing  the  several 
reservoirs  should  In?  suificieutly  high  and  wide  not  to  impede  the 
distribution  in  case  of  i-epairs,  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
place  the  resen^oirs  beyond  the  reach  of  fi'c»st.  7.  A  well  and  feed 
pump  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  block,  to  supply  the 
heat  pipes.  The  pump  should  be  so  an-anged  as  to  feed  the  I'eser- 
voii^  of  either  wing  in  case  of  ac^cident  to  one  of  the  pumjjs  of  tlie 
yanls.  These  arrangements  constitute  a  complete  system,  and, 
through  them,  the  service  would  be  ever  scniure  agaiiigt  the  danger 
of  interruption. 

X.  Lighting. 

In  many  establij^hments,  the  gas-pij)es  are  embedded  in  the  ma- 
sonry. This  arrangement  is  not  without  danger.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  be  assured  of  the  condition  of  the 
pipes,  and,  in  case  of  ix^pairs,  demolitions  are  inevitable.  Gas  pipes 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  in  sight  Besides 
the  stop-eock  placed  outside  of  each  cell,  by  the  door,  a  second  should 
be  placed  inside  of  the  cell,  at  the  disposition  of  the  prisoner.  The 
burner  should  be  one  having  a  small  hole,  yet  givmg  a  sufficiency  of 
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light,  and  should  be  placed  at  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  The 
pressure  of  gas  may  be  regulated  and  moderated  by  opening  the  main 
cock  only  so  far  as  may  be  indispensable  to  obtain  sufficient  light 
The  result  is  a  notable  economy.  The  lighting  of  the  galleiy  bhould 
l)e  distinct  from  that  of  the  cells.  There  should  be  no  exception, 
but  in  the  case  of  some  special  cells  near  the  centre. 

XI.  The  Speaking  Tubes. 

It  is  impoitant,  in  placing  the  speaking  tubes,  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  gas-pipes.  The  action  of  lime  upon  zinc  and  galvanized 
iron  is  bad.  Speaking  tubes  that  have  not  b<*en  preserved  from  con- 
tact with  it,  become  oxydizcd  and  perforated  by  rust  in  many  places. 
By  these  openings  they  absorb,  to  some  extent,  the  gas  which  escapes 
from  the  pipes  adjacent  to  them,  and  the  use  of  such  pipes  becomes 
extremely  disagreeable. 

XII.  77ie  Exercise  Yai-ds. 

The  exercise  yards  should  have  a  length  of  fouii;een  or  fifteen 
yards,  and  a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  yards.  Their  num- 
ber should  be  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  prison  population.  They  should 
be  planted  with  shubln^ry,  and  the  spaces  between  tlie  wings  should, 
in  like  manner,  so  far  jw  there  may  be  opportunity,  be  planted  with 
trees.  Such  plantings  serve  an  imiK)itant  office  in  the  amelioration 
of  the  public  health.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  green  parts 
of  plants  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air,  and  clear  it 
of  an  element  injurious  to  man. 

XIII  &  XIV.  Chapel  and  Conversation  Rooms. 

The  remarks  of  M.  Stevens  on  these  two  points  are  omitted,  as 
not  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  among  us. 

XV.  Baih-lloonis. 

These  should  be  placed  on  the  ground-floor.  They  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  provided  with  water,  as  also  with  a  heating  apparatus,  of 
force  enough  to  rai^  the  water  to  a  temperature  of  25  degrees 
Reaumur.  It  is  at  least  singulai*  to  find,  in  certain  new  prisons, 
bath-rooms  in  the  cellar.  We  should  not  be  niggardly  as  regards 
the  number  of  bath-tubs.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  giving  a 
bath  to  new  comei-s,  but  we  must  be  able  to  give  them,  periodically, 
to  the  whole  prison  population. 
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XVL  Emiomire — Stcmily, 

To  afford  all  desimhie  security,  the  ettclosing  wall  aiid  the  builil- 
iiigs  for  the  adnilaistratiuii  <»ught  to  lie  <'uniplet*4y  .sepunited  from 
tilt?  other  collet riM'tioas.  It  U  hulispeiisiiUlt*  tluit  ti  solntioti  of  con- 
tinuity exist  hetwcH'u  the  huililiiigei  of  the  faguile  and  the  prison 
^projicr,  and  that  the  enclosing  wall,  startlug  fro!ii  the  right  of  thewe 
buildings,  encircle  the  re*ft  of  the  edifice,  and  retnni  to  l>e  united  to 
them  on  rhe  left,  without  finding  iti*elf,  in  its  entiiv  circuit,  m  con- 
^ct  with  the  interior  coimtructiunN  The  encJOf^ing  wail  .should  not, 
■ywhore^  be  le4»  than  twenty  feet  high.  If  it  should  be  neceasjiry 
to  jjti'engt.hen  it  with  buttrcHsc*i>,  uotliing  hindci^  the  jjlacing  of  them 
outside.  Final ly,  there  4<hould  be  but  one  gate  of  entnuice  or  com- 
municatiou  with  the  interior. 

XVU.  Sundty  DeUilU, 

The  sijiks,  the  bells,  the  elevatom,  and  the  turniture  give  occasion 
for  no  remark  other  than  that  the  hanimoi^k  has  Ijeen  l>eiieficially  re- 
placed by  an  iron  table  betL     The  hammock,  in  tnifh,  offers  serious 

111  to  the  health  of  the  |>ri8ouers  of  both  sexes,  espet^ialty  of 
leo-  The  new  model  m  infinitely  superior  to  it,  an  well  in 
it  of  health  as  of  convenience  and  economy.  It  offers  no 
embarrassment  am  regards  the  cells,  since  it  can  l>e  turned  up  during 
the  day,  and  the  l)eddiug  can  be  stowed  away  in  it.  It  is  easily 
handled,  and  by  the  possibility  of  placing  it  in  any  \n%vi  of  the  cell 
that  may  lie  judged  convenient^  it  permits  the  iiitrodnctiou  of  tradej^ 
requiring  large  space.  As  regards  exjiense,  its  advantages  ai^e 
marked,  since  the  hammock,  with  it**  ai)pmtenance8,  repin^^^cnts  a 
value  of  tJiirt\-tive  fnuics,  while  the  iron  bedstead  co8t6  only  four- 
teen fraucis,  at  tlic  same  time  that  it  lasts  much  longer, 

XVm,  Aooessory  Sesinces — KiJchen,  Bakert/,  Laimdry,  Hospital 

This  section  is  devoted  by  IVI.  Steven**  to  divei^  rather  sharp 
criticisms  on  the  malt<?r8  to  which  it  rehites,  as  they  exist  hi  the 
Belgian  prisons,  particularly  that  of  Louvain.  He  closer  his 
strictuixfe  in  thetw:^  words,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  convey 
the  lesson  eml>odied  in  them  :  The  ftiregoiug  ob&iervations  make 
clciu*  the  necessity  *>f  placing  these  various  seiTices  on  the  outer 
edgt?  of  the  perimeter  of  the  prison,  and  of  giving  to  tJiem  moi^ 
space.  It  is  essi^^ntial  that  they  be  situated  on  the  groimd-floor  and 
connected  with  the  centre  by  a  passage,  whose  sides  being  of  oi^en 
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work,  will  keep  the  noxious  cxhiilatioriB  from  reaching  tbo  interior. 
In  short,  llic  pnshtfii^i's  of  thi"  difll'i'citt  kn-alitios  di'Votetl  to  ihwici 
HTvircs  shcjiiM  }>e  on  the  suitr*  level  lus  the  ci-l hilar  wmp*  ajul  the 
entmnce  way,  yo  that  hy  the  aid  of  three- wheeled  care,  like  th(we 
listed  at  niihviiy  sl^itiuiiH,  a  mv^h  firistmer  nmv  convey,  from  the 
court  t*f  ciiti'ance  and  the  ntore-roonifi*  heavy  kinds  of  provi*tioii» 
which,  without  such  vehicle,  would  necessitate  the  constant  employ- 
mcnt  of  a  iuunher  of  prisoners,  thcTchy  coniprtunising  the  fimda- 
mental  principle  of  their  separation. 

XIX.  The  Store-Rooms, 
It  must  Ix^  adn*itted,  as  a  general  rule  Uw  i-ellnlar  prisons,  thS 
the  Btorc-rooms  ought  to  be  on  tJic  tiiuiie  story  as  the  services  to  ^ 
which  they  Ijchaig*  Thus  the  hcatci*s  heing  plaixnl  in  the  cellai\  H 
thert?  nn*rht  be  arranged  under  the  bnildijig,  for  the  ac  :onimodation  of 
tlic  adniiuLstnition,  vast  deimt-s  tVu*  comhu*^tiidefi.  Tlie>*e  d^potw  nhould 
be  connected  with  (lie  hcatcr.s  by  a  pastiage  made  utider  that  of  the 
entrance.  The  cond>ustibli^,  received  into  the  conrt  of  service, 
might  be  Ihcn  directly  thrown  ink*  the  ilepots  thrnngh  a  gratttl 
opcningt  witlunit  necessity  for  the  Ica.st  transpoilation.  A  car, 
mounted  (*n  rail's,  would  s^r%T  to  convey  the  coaU  from  tJio  d6|»MtH 
to  the  heaters.  Finally,  the  kitchen,  bakery,  clc»,  being  situated  on 
the  gi'ound-floor,  the  Htore-rooniH  foimected  wilh  them  t^luadd  U? 
tbnnd  theiv  also;  and  the  raw  material  ilcposilcd  Iht^e  might  be 
transported  J  without  the  legist  difBculty,  to  the  Uiciilitie^  where  they 
are  to  l>o  worked  up. 

X  X .  CoHclmion . 
The  viewH  here  i)r(*st^nted  i"e*>t  on  experience,  on  the  pnictice  of 
the  service,  and  on  t»l>scrvations  made  every  day  in  the  matter  of  its 
execution.  Tlie  means  pointed  out  as  a  remedy  for  certain  dcftvts 
have  not  bci'ii  chosen  at  hazard,  hnt  have  bt»en  tnade  the  object  of 
mature  reflections  If  the  coriKt ruction  of  the  jienitentiary*  of  Lou- 
vain  had  been  conceived  in  tliis  order  of  ideas,  the  i^emce  there 
would  have  required  but  thiiiy%six  kecperB ;  at  )ircr^<'nt,  tVn1y*tive  are 
needed.  Independently  of  an  annual  solving  of  lil.UOU  fram-s  on  the 
expense  of  supervision,  the  wevend  ^u'vice«  would  have  bet»u  es- 
Utblished  under  the  mo8t  favoralile  conditions ;  tlieir  executlou 
woulil  be  free  from  the  difficultii*H  which,  in  ceilain  cases,  impugn 
the  fundamental  principle  of  (he  s^eparation  of  priyfuiei>i  from  eiieh 
other ;  and,  in  ^liort*  the  central  supeiTision  would  reach  and  cover 
all  partij  of  the  eytabliehment. 
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15*  Present  State  of  the  Penitentiary  Question  in  France. 

It  Is  much  to  the  honor  of  Fmiice  tlmt»  ilctj^iite  her  recent  troiihles 
Slid  the  consequent  alte(*rptioii  of  the  public  iiiiiul  iu  phiiis  and 
effort;^  to  extricaU*  heimlf  fi'om  the  griiive  difBeiilties  which  have 
enviroued  her,  jshe  hiL^  given  hei^elf.  for  the  Im^  two  and  a  half 
yeiu^,  to  the  study  of  peuitentiary  reform,  with  a  zenl  mid  devotion 
8cnrt*ely  eq nailed,  now  or  heretofore^  by  ajiy  other  nation.  Tlie 
Fr^euch  govennnent  was  the  first  to  nttei-  wtjrds  of  cheer  and 
enc4iurngement  to  the  secretary,  when,  in  1871,  he  entered,  not 
williont  tremblinp?  of  heart,  on  the  wcnk  of  orgauizinjr  what  after- 
wards proved  to  he  tlie  great  International  Penitentiary  Cimgi'ess 
of  1872.  In  l^i}*J,  the  Imperial  Government  had  coiMilnted  a  mojit 
i-ebpectuble  commisssion  on  the  impojtant  hut  comparatively  narrow 
linsb  of  seeking  a  solution  of  the  question,  What  is  the  duty  of 
eoeiety  to  it^  lilwrated  prisoners — how  can  it  so  den!  with  thi-se 
utihappy  men  as  to  8iive  them  from  again  lapssing  into  crime?  But 
Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  with  it8  creator  his  commission  had  eease<1 
to  exist  However,  M.  de  R^mmsit,  the  then  head  t*f  the  ministry 
under  Prc^siilent  Thiei-s,  M.  Lambrecht,  inini&iter  of  the  interior*  and 
IVI.  Jiiillant.  director-genend  of  pritions  nnder  him,  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  with  my  mission,  and 
promptly  pledged  cooperation  in  the  pnictical  form  of  a  new  {peniten- 
tiary commission,  created  npou  a  broader  basiw  and  with  a  wider 
scope — namely,  that  of  a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  prison 
discipline  and  iviurm,  in  the  interi'st  of  the  Frt  nch  nation,  Accc»rd- 
iiigly,  the  following  winter  (l?S72-3},  under  the  lead  of  Viscount 
D'HaussonvilU\  an  act  was  pjissed  by  the  Xatiimal  Asst^mbly  ci'eat- 
ing  the  proposed  ct^nnnisbion,  to  consist  of  fifteen  and  aftenvards 

»,CXtt^n*led  to  nineteen  deputies,  with  power  to  associate  with  them  an 
equal  nunil>iU*of  geutlemcn  skilled  in  peuitentiary  matter's,  who  were 
not  mendK*rs  of  the  Assembly.  This  commission,  including  sevenil 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  ui'  France,  ajul  among  them  JIM, 
Faiistin-Helie,  Bormevillc  de  Marsiuigy,  Charles  Lucas,  Berenger 
(de  lu  Drome),  de  Pressense  and  othei^i,  has  l^een  hard  at  work  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  yeans.     It  has  summoned  before  it  as 

,  witnei^es,  to  give  their  views  on  the  penitentiary  question,  specialists 
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from  America,  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  several  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations,  as  well  as  scores  and  hundreds  from  France  itself. 
Divers  of  its  members  have  visited  and  examined  foreign  prisons,  and 
have  made  reports  upon  them,  with  more  or  l^ss  fuhieaw,  to  the  body 
of  the  conmiission.  It  has  held,  at  all  times  when  the  Assembly  has 
been  at  Vei-sailles,  two  sessions  per  week,  of  three  to  four  houra  each. 
It  hii8  already  published  seven  or  eight  quarto  volumes,  emI)ody- 
ing  the  results  of  its  labors  in  the  form  of  evidence,  of  special  i*eports 
on  prisons  abroad,  of  comprehensive  and  elaborate  general  reports 
on  the  various  points  which  have  formed  the  sybject  of  its  investiga- 
tions, etc.  etc.  In  a  word,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  thera  has 
never  been  a  national  or  intenmtional  inquest,  on  this  or  any  other 
question,  so  broad,  so  searching,  so  fruitful  in  facts  and  opinions, 
drawn  from  all  quartet's  and  from  the  ablest  and  most  competent 
experts,  as  that  which  has  l)een  accomplished  by  this  illustrious 
body,  distinguished  alike  for  its  learning,  its  wisdom,  and  its  devo- 
tion to  the  high  intei*ests  of  virtue  and  humdnity. 

When  in  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  while  attending  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  commission,  I  received  a  promise  fn>ni  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  body,  that  he  would  send  me,  in  time  for 
insertion  in  the  present  report,  a  r6sum6  of  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mission, and  of  the  exact  status  of  the  prison  question  in  France  at 
this  moment  Tliat  promise  has  not  yet  been  rede^jmed,  probably 
because  of  the  pressure  of  official  duty  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mission. I  can,  therefore,  only  make  this  general  statement,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  show  the  wann  and  active  interest  taken 
by  the  people  and  government  of  France  in  a  quc^ion,  which  is 
more  and  more  engaging  the  earnest  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
civilized  world. 


CONGRESS  or  ST.   LOUIS. 


16.  Prison  Reform  in  Great  Britain. 


Although  five  pmx'iis  from  English  sources  and  one  from  Scot- 
liuid  appear  in  tonner  poitions  of  these  Transactions,  there  is  uoth- 
uig  tbat  treaits  expressly  on  the  present  status  of  the  pmon 
qua-ition    in    that    count  it.      Mr.    Talktck,    in    his   essay   on    the 

.**  Influence  of  the  Pmon  Congrci=8  of  1872/*  makes  brief  Imt 
encouraging  n.'fereuce  to  the  efTeet  produced   in   England  l>y  that 

-gnuit  convocation.  Among  otiier  facts  incnliMiied  by  liirn,  is  I  he 
ateuient  that  a  deputation  from  the  ConncU  of  the  Briti^sh  Social 
Science  Associati(»n  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Depaitnientt  the  Right  Honoralile  R.  A.  Cross,  to  urge 
upon  the  goveniment,  the  iKsuiiig  of  a  Roytd  Conmnsston  on  IVlson 
Reform,  and  that  a  iv^poiise,  highly  favorable  though  not  deeisiive, 
had  been  rt^ turned  by  the  minis^ter  to  theu*  requctit.  The  audience 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  June  bjst  past.  The  deputation  was  headed 
by  Lrt)rd  Hampton  (late  Sir  John  Paklngton)  and  was  cooiposed  tif 
many  eniinent  citizens,  among  whom  were  Sir  Walter  Croft  on, 
Barwick  Baker,  G*  W.  Ha**tings,  Dr.  Mouat,  James  Maiishall, 
Frederic  Hill,  Seymour  Tendon*  J.  A.  Bremner.  Arthur  Sperling, 
Jamei!^  McClelaud,  and  the  General  8*.'crctar\%  C  W.  R\'alls,  LL.D* 
The  piiweedings  and  speeches  at  this  audience  were  so  iutei'eetingi 
so  full  of  promise  and  ht>pe,  that  I  do  nut  hesitate  to  give  them 
fn  extetuiO.  It  will  Im  j>eeu  that,  although  other  pointjs  aix*  nut 
likely  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten*  in  any  general  revision  of  the 
Ijeiiiteutiary  system  as  relating  t*>  county  and  boi'ough  prisons,  the 
current  of  public  opinion  is,  at  the  present  moment,  stating  must 
strongly  in  tlie  dire<^tiun,  If  not  of  the  abolition,  at  lei*st  of  a  givat 
retitriction  of  penal  labor,  properly  so-calleil,  and  the  sul^titntion 
therefor  of  industrial  and  productive  emidoyments  ;  to  which, 
moreover^  it  U  proposed  to  give,  not  merely  expansion,  but  variety 
— a  multiplication  of  traiU^,  as  w^ell  <is  a  greater  amomit  of  time  to 
one  or  a  few.     The  proceedings  are  as  follows  : 

Lord  Hampton  wid  he  bad  been  requested  to  introduce  the  deputtttion,  which  he 
had  much  pleiiaiire  in  doing,  and  would  but  briefly  state  the  objects  they  httd  in  view, 
as  Mr.  H&9tingt»  would  explain  more  fnlly  the  purpose  of  the  interview.  He  might 
tnentioQ,  however,  that  their  objeeta  had  originated  a  good  deal  from  what  had  passed 
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at  tlK'  Iiitcrnftiionul  Priwm  Congre*«,  held  nbout  two  yvavn  agt>,  whIeU  wn*  m^ 
by  a  Urgi?  number  of  repn*»eiitativea  fmiri  America  niid  Euru|ie»n   nivtiamii  on 
subject  of  j>ri»t»»  Uiftetjiihie  UinHigliout  tbe  oivjlixed  globe.     Their  tJ<i«trt»   fiow  w** 
U>  cull  fittentiori  to  the  exist  itig  Ntate  of  the  di!»ei|)line,  tiot  In  onr  convict  prbon 
but  iti  ordtuiLry  guub  throtighont   Englaud  »iid  Walen ;  And  t buy  were  dtrputcd 
consult  hitu  whetluT  it  would  not  be  dcsinibte  that  ti  cotnmiNsiou  »botild  b«i  ImuihI  < 
the  subject.     He  hiid  biui  thf;  honor  of  nittiiig  upon  a  coininiiMttin  Kunio  time  ago  i 
the  subject  of  conviet  prisons,  (mm  the  de!ibef3ition«  of  whieh  the  prcwent  coQ?tc 
nystenj  was  very  nnich  arrived  at.     He  he^gnd  to  impreaa  upon  Mr.  Orv&i  thcj  impor* 
tanm  of  the  subject  of  their  fnterview,  and  to  exfSrcRM  a  ho}>u  tb*t  it  wuilld  rooolvt 
the  immediate  and  active  att^*ntion  of  the  go%'ernmenL 

Mr.  Hastings  jtaid  that  tlie  object  the  Council  of  the  AuRociation  which  ho  bad  thtt 
honor  to  represent  had  in  coming  bore,  was  to  aide,  »a  Lonl  liarnptcm  liivd  siild,  ful 
&n  iQqniry  into  the  niitni»gi^'ttiunt  and  dincipline  of  county  und  borough  priaonji  iQ 
Great  Britain,  Tbclr  object  wa»  not  to  iii»k  for  any  aijccitlc  change  in  prison  admin- 
istration, but  for  the  isnue  of  a  Royal  CitnuniftNion  to  inquire  intii  the  who|<»  subj^t| 
and  to  report  for  the  guidiince  of  the  governtuent  and  the  legi»hituro  in  thii  mailer. 
Out  of  the  International  CungresM  alluded  to  by  Lord  Ilaniptim,  there  had  grown  % 
meeting  of  vii^ititig  ju!»ticeM  from  nearly  all  |MtriM  of  Enghuitl  iind  Walen  and  motn« 
parts  of  Scotlfuid,  to  CMOBider  this  very  subject.  Tlie  ♦pteatlon  of  pri^ion  discipline  in 
borough  and  county  gaoln  bad  been  'tniiievvbat  neglecte4i  at  the  Congn^ss.  pcrbapf 
necca«arily ;  hut  as  nothing  could  benifue  im^Mirtint  for  viMiting  ju9tlceH  than  that 
queBtion*  they  met  together  about  tliiti  ttrne  last  year  to  consider  It^  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  very  dcftirahle  to  have  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  now 
indicated.  They  bad  not  come  there  u»  theoristg  or  a«  urging  any  theoretical  viewB, 
for  nearly  all  pretnint  had  had  conMiderahle  practical  experience  on  the  nubjeet^ 
There  were  proj*ent.  for  iunUnce,  Sir  Waller  Croltj»n,  who  had  been  cbairiiian  of 
convict  priNonM  in  Ireland  j  Dr,  Mouat.  who  for  flileeu  years  wan  at  the  head  of  thfl 
priKonH  of  Itidia;  Mr,  Frederic  Hill,  for  some  time  in?*pcctor  of  prison*  in  Scotland  ( 
Mr,  Uniwi«:k  Baker,  who  on  tbi^  Nnbj**ci  represiinted  GloiN'eHtxL^rsbire ;  Mr»  8|a*rling, 
of  Canibridgeiibire  i  Mr.  Hreniner^  of  Mancheitter  ;  Mr,  Marshdll,  of  Middleiejt }  Mr. 
Teulon.  of  Surrey  ;  while  Lord  Hampton  aud  bltuself  could  speak  with  eJCpcHence  ( 
Worcestemhire. 

There  wcrts  three  principid  groundi  for  venturing  to  ask  for  m  commbaioQ  of 
inquiry. 

The  llrst  point  wad  the  want  of  uniformity  which  exhU  fa  the  diacipliiie  and 
managi'iiiinit  of  county  and  h<»rough  gaola  in  Great  Britlan.     Wlien  in  Devonshire  ha  J 
had  been  struck  by  the  very  con^idorahle  diflbrence  hi  the  nature  of  the  disciplin^j 
exlHtingf  for  inntance,  in  the  county  prison  of  K.Yeter  and  the  bcjr«Migli  prinon  of  i 
Devonport.     They  seemed  indeed  to  constitute    the   o|ipo!(ite  pole*  of  the  vyitemj 
the  one  biiving  indusitrial  labor  only^  and  the  other  penal  labor  of  a  very  high   rigor* 
This  diver»Jty  of  treatment  led  to  a  great  uncertainty  in  puninhment,  since  a  !ienli»ne 
of  three  or  six  months  to  on©  prison  meant  something  very  different  ftom  •  ocntenet 
of  the  same  term  to  another,  perhaps  in  the  Mflme  county.    They  did  not  nay  it  wot  J 
either  practirabhr  or  deairahle  that  there  should  he  a  procrustenn  ay^teni,  Iningtngj 
down  every  gaol  to  the  same  uniform  manageraent,  hut  they  contended  that  thet^l 
should  be  some  greater  approximation  *o  unllorinity  than  is  found  at  present 

The  second  point  was  with  regani  to  the  considerable  number  of  prisons  that  exial 
in  Great  Britain  in  which  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  ib  bo  Hniall,  that  it  i«  impose 
slbie  to  wuppojie  that,  under  any  system  which  could  he   estiiblisbed,  they  could 
efficiently  conducted.     When  he  went  through  tb^  report;*  of  the  prison  intpecton 
and  saw  the  ftgnre«  for  himwif,  he  could  hardly  Ivelieve  the  extent  to  which  this  cv 
prevails.     In  England  aud  Wales  alone  be  found  45  primms  in  which  there  is  A  daill 
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arerage  of  less  than  60  prisonors.  He  bad  selected  iha  number  of  50  no  «a  to  avoid 
exiigg^nition,  md  be  was  inin?  th*t  anyone  converwint  with  the  subject  would  8ni>{M>rt 
bim  tu  saying  that  a  prison  with  less  than  30  prisoners  is  not  likely  to  be  efficiently 
managed.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  prisons  much  smaller  in  number  ?  Now, 
in  England  and  Wales  there  are  27  prisons  with  a  daily  average  of  less  than  26 
firiaonerSf  and  there  arc  10  in  which  the  daily  average  is  under  lO^  one  of  Ihoae  being 
tlie  prison  of  Tiverton,  in  which  the  daily  average  is  1^. 

Mr.  Gross  :  Uow  iimny  officers  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Hastings  siiid  he  could  not  say  exactly,  but  by  law  they  must  have  a  governor, 
a  matron,  a  chaplain,  and  a  snrgeon.  Nearly  always  there  were  other  officials,  and 
il  was  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the  staff  would  press  much  more  heavily  in  a  small 
gaol  than  in  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Cross  :  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  expense  and  maintensnceT 

Mr.  Hastings  said  he  had.  In  Tiverton  the  expenite  was  121^  i»er  head  for  the  l| 
prisoners.  Cardigan's  8  prisoners  cost  nearly  SOI.  each.  In  Beaumaris,  when?  there 
•re  only  9  prisoners f  they  each  cost  64/,  Hold,  with  21,  cost  52/.  each.  At  St. 
Alban*s,  8y^  prisoners  cost  44/.  each.  At  Carmarthen  lo  prisoners  cost  61/.  each. 
So  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  general  run  of  prisons  maintained  their  prisoners  at  a 
cost  of  between  20/.  and  30/.  per  bead.  It  was  obvions,  therefore,  that  these  small 
prisons  cost  four  or  five  times  more  than  they  would  if  they  were  consolidated.  It 
was  a  question  whether  industrial  labor  conid  he  utilized  with  so  small  a  number, 
but  no  question  at  all  that  disci pline  could  not  be  properly  m.*iintained  in  such  small 
organ iaations.  To  turn  to  Scotland,  there  are  53  prisons  there  with  an  avenige 
number  of  under  50  prisoners  ;  there  are  46  with  an  average  nnml>er  under  25 1  and 
ti  with  an  average  number  under  10,  of  which  a  considerable  number  have  a  daily 
tvtragc  of  one  prisoner  only.  There  arc  several  of  such  prisons  in  the  extreme  north 
wblch  il  might  be  difficult  to  al»olish.  such »  for  instance,  as  that  of  Orkney.  But 
with  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  reason — anrj,  in 
fk^U  it  is  so  stated  in. the  returns  made  by  the  inspector  of  prisons — why  they  should 
not  be  amalgamated  with  adjacent  gsiols.  The  association  wished  to  Impress  upon 
Mr.  Cross  that  this  multiplication  of  smull  jirisons  was  an  evil  and  a  minchief  in  itself. 
in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  expense  that  it  entails.  Probably  in  former  times 
there  were  reasons  for  keeping  tbeui  up,  as  there  was  then  a  tlifficulty  in  conveying  ' 
prisoners  tVora  one  place  to  another,  but  in  these  railway  days  that  difficulty  had 
entirely  vanished.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  he  wns  surprised  to  And  last  autumn 
that  they  had  four  prisons  in  addition  to  the  borough  prii^tm  of  Non^icli.  When  at 
Norwich  he  went  U>  the  Castle,  and  found  at  that  time  they  had  only  between  forty 
and  fifty  pris<j>ners  there,  and  that  consequently  they  bad  greut  difficulty  in  working 
the  trcadmilL  Now^  besides  the  city  prison,  which  of  coun^e  might  with  ease  Ihj 
amalgamated  with  the  other,  there  were  three  other  prisimi*  in  the  county ^  and  by 
putting  them  t^>getber  they  would  only  have  a  tolerably  sized  g;ioL  In  the  county  of 
Lincoln  there  are  altogether  Rcven  prisons,  and  he  obaen'cd  thnt  the  expense  of  each 
prisoner  in  the  county  prison  of  Lincoln  was  125/.  Ue  ventured  to  tliink  that  there 
ouglit  to  be  Rome  external  jirensure  used  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  compel  tliose  who 
have  the  managt>ment  to  amalgamate.  He  could  safely  s.ty.  so  Hir  as  he  wan  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Worcester^  that  be  came  there  with  clean  bunds,  inasmut^h 
as  Lord  Hampton  and  he  liad  pointed  out  at  a  former  deputation  that  they  had 
amalgamated  the  two  priswrns  of  the  city  and  county.  Mr.  Baker  would  tell  him  (Mr. 
Cfo«»)  that  in  Gloucestershire  they  had  reduced  their  seven  gaols  to  one.  and  even 
that  one  wss  now  not  more  than  half  Aill.  That  was  another  point  which  bore  %*ery 
strongly  on  this  matter.  In  the  older  days^  when  a  considerable  amount  of  cnme 
«*3tijitedt  all  those  gaols  were  fUll ;  now,  however,  it  was  known  that  they  were  half 
empty. 
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Mr.  CroM  :  Thnt  i»  within  the  liwt  few  yeiirs? 

Mr  Uttitttni^ii  said  it  wm  »o,    Cir(4ilnly,  for  the  Iftai  few  ycArt  there  lud  bet^n  a 
grciit  dhnimition  of  crhne  in  the  country  district*  of  Englund,  tind  therefore  it  hadj 
hi-coruu  thr  rimrc  THMTe»»»ry  that  thcsu  *inAlVcr  g*oU  nhouid  hv  t%wcpi  nway  altoginber. 

The  third  jwint  wii»  the  subject  of  induslriwl  hkb«>r   lu    pri*ori»,.  The   luaocli^tlottj 
obfM^rvcd  that  tho  othc^r  day  u  dcputution  hiid  waited  upon  Mr,  CroMf  repreteDUng 
the  wei'kly-wiijcti  rhu4st>,  whk-h  urged  thiit  tnides  were  cnrHod  on  in  piiaoiui  U»  ttii 
di'trlrncnt  of  thf  working-men. 

Mr.  CrusLs :  Thny  did  not  Bay  exActly  tliAt ;  they  said  you  took  up  one  jmrtlcnUr^ 
tfftde  (iHiU-nirtking)>  and  you  had  not  diviiled  your  pflBon  Uihor  among  a  Jot  oftradet. 

Mr.  Hftstiugw  said  he  did  not  put  it  a«  h  jimtlur  un  whirh  the  »AMK;iation  urged  any 
pttrtiouliir  vicw^  hut  he  suggciitiad  It  as  a  mutter  for  im|uiry.     So  (kr  they  »tippurird 
the  iippUcation  of  the  working-men^a  dcputAtlon,  and  urgiid  inquiry  into  the  qak. 
Pix>l>ab]y   tt  nught  he  found  tliut  induntriiii  hil>or  in  priMons  nould  bt*  carried  to  «i 
grenter  extent  and  variety  thiiu  Jit  preiieiit«     He  wait  himself  u  strong  supporter  of  ibei 
set  fif  18*'.0,  And  lH!|itiv»'<i  that)  wi»e|y  adiiiitiisleriHL  it  wouUl  Ihi  found  lo  Iw  heneticiiU  ;  I 
but  he  did   not  miy  thrtt  it  was  not  cHpnbie  of  iuiprovenient.     There   ejiUteil   g»>iid 
reason  to  inquire  how  far  iudtmtrUl  cfHild  l>e  stibrstituted  for  penul  Jabor^  eMpooiaVly  i 
to  tile  flrH  tlirec  mouthiv  of  a  priaoncr't  Bentencc. 

Thene,  ihun,  were  Ltie  groumls  he  had  to  urge ;  and  ho  now,  on  behMf  of  Ibe  M»o- 
4iiAtlon,  hud  to  nsk  tiMt  ho  (Mr.  Crotu)   would   kiurily  take  into  cohsideratlon  t)j«  i 
iiauing  of  a  Royal  Conimfsiiion   to  inquire  into  the  discipline  and  Qianagcment  of  j 
eounty  and  borough  prisons  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bremner  observed   that  ho   would  venture  to  go  a  little   (Xtrlher  than  Mr,  I 
Haiti ng6,  and  say  Unit  according  to  his  own  experience  the  prison  act  had   dons 
much  to  dlHeouriige  iudimtrijil  hihor  in   prisons,  and  thtit  great  bene Ut  would  arise,  J 
both  afl  regiirilj*  economy  of  management  and  the  moral  reforntiition  of  prisonorn,  if  ib«  j 
hands  of  governf^rs  were  luntt  lied  thiin  they   are  at   juesrut,  und  they  wei*e  l«l\  more  I 
!Vi*e  lo  engHge  the  prison  population  in  remunerative  industry,  according  to  the  ctr- 
cumstunees  of  eAeh  locality.     A  strong  proof  of  the  vulue  of  such  labor  in  |>ri)H>u  In  to 
be  found  in  the  fiiet  that  It  hmt  been  adopted  with  marked  success,  to  the  utmost  Uia 
law  permits,  by  the  ablest  prison  admin istrn tors  in  tho  bu-gcr  and  more  ltD|Mjrtiuit 
gAots  in  tho  country. 

He  begged  to  submit  the  fbllowing  Ktatistics  of  four  Loneasbire  gAola,  whtohj 
f^rniflhed  a  practical  example  of  the  Important  financial  and  reformatory  rcaultt  of  j 
fluch  a  fljstom : — 


PojSfN, 

Yearly  cost 
per  prisoner. 

Yearly  i*am- 
iiigA  per 
prisoner. 

Net  cost  per 
annum. 

Kirkdale 

Li>nc«fiter...,,  ,.•,,, 

X    »,  d. 

as  0  2 

80    1     6 
1ft    2    2 

18    0    1 

£   8,  d. 
2    I  U 
4    6    0 

7  14     2 

8  2  U 

20  IB    3 
15  15    6 

n   6  0 

9  17     2 

Preston. 

Salford 

Here  were  four  gaols  all  situated  in  the  same  county^  and  therefore  |)osBeaatng  i 
ftdmntagca  for  economical  management,  and  yet  a  remarkable  diiTercnce  in  tli©  i 
per  head  of  prisoners  in  eacli   gaol   in  observtiblc  ;  indeed,  takhig  the  two  cxtrtfme 
the  cost  an  one  prison  Is  more  than  double  of  that  in  another,  for  in  Kirkdale  Uie  oeC^ 
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co«t  of  jsach  priftoneris  20Z.  IBs,  Sd.,  while  at  Salford  it  is  only  9/.  175.  2d.  The  ex- 
planation was  a  very  simple  one — the  earnings  of  each  priM)ner  at  Salford  were 
SI.  2«.  lid.,  and  at  Kirkdale  only  2/^  Is,  lid.  It  was  thus  evident  that  financial  and 
economical  success  is  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  in 
productive  industry. 

But  a  no  less  important  view  of  the  subject  was  the  effect  of  such  employments  on 
the  recommittals  to  gaol  where  such  employment  was  the  rule,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  these  recommittals  are  least  where  the  prisoners  earn  most  by  such  useAil 
labor,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  same  four  Lancashire 
gaols  .-^ 


•    PaisoN. 

Prisoners'  earn- 
ings per  head. 

Percentage  of 
recommitments. 

Salford 

£    s,  d, 
8    2  11 
7  14    2 
4    5    0 
2     1  11 

15  per  cent. 
29      »* 
81       " 
41       ** 

Preston 

Lancaster 

Kirkdale 

It  was  thus  seen  that  at  Salford  gaol,  where  the  earnings  are  highest,  viz.,  87.  28. 
lid.  per  head,  the  recommitments  were  only  15  per  cent. ;  but  at  Kirkdale,  where 
nsefnl  industry  is  less  cultivated,  and  the  earnings  only  21,  la.  lid.,  the  recommit- 
ments reach  the  large  proportion  of  41  per  cent.,  nearly  three  time  as  many. 

With  such  results,  it  may  fkirly  be  claimed  for  useAil  industry  in  our  prisons  that 
it  yields  moral  dividends  as  well  as  financial.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sure  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  granted  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  there  was  no 
branch  of  prison  discipline  which  could  more  fitly  engage  its  attention  than  the  more 
lystematic  development  of  productive  labor  among  the  prison  population.  Whatever 
fucccss  certain  governors  had  had  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  such  labor,  they 
unanimously  declared  that  with  greater  liberty  of  action  much  more  successful  results 
could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Hill,  as  having  formerly  held  the  ofllice  of  an  inspector  of  prisons,  remarked  that 
he  could  AiUy  confirm  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bremner  iVom  his  own  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Hill  had  always  attached  the  greatest  impoilance  to  industrial  labor, 
and  he  believed  it  presented  a  very  large  field  for  improvement.  As  much  as  thirty 
years  ago  he  showed  that  at  the  well-conducted  prison  of  Glasgow — a  prison  dis- 
tinguished for  its  productive  labor— every  prisoner  sentenced  to  the  moderate  period 
of  six  months'  confinement  entirely  supported  himself;  not  merely  earning  his  food, 
but  his  share  of  the  salaries  and  of  every  other  expense  ;  except  that  no  charge  was 
made  for  rent.  He  had  shown,  also,  that  these  se1f-supi)orting  prisoners  were 
noticeable  for  the  very  small  number  of  recommitments.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
while  a  great  saving  would  be  effected  by  the  general  introduction  of  industrial  em- 
ployment, the  change  would  be  productive,  also,  of  an  equal  benefit  in  a  moral  and 
reformatory  sense  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  good  without  alloy.  Mr.  Hill  said 
that  in  one  of  his  annual  rei>orts  he  had  stated  that  if  he  had  had  to  arrange  the 
prieons  in  his  district  in  the  order  of  excellence,  as  shown  by  the  results,  he  should 
have  put  them  in  the  inverse  order  of  expense.  He  had  long  ago  expressed  his  belief 
that  under  good  management  every  adult  prisoner,  except  those  sentenced  to  very 
short  terms,  might  be  made  to  support  himself;  and,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Major  du  Cane,  this,  in  regard  to  the  large  class  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  had 
rbeen  accomplished.    In  America  several  of  the  prisons  not  only  maintained 
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thcninelvrR,  but  yielded  a  surplus ;   and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary 
rcRults  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Gross :  This  is  a  matter  which  I  have  had  under  my  consideration  for  some 
time.  What  course  the  goveniment  will  take,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  say ;  but  it 
is  decidedly  a  matter  that  must  be  inquired  into  in  ofte  shape  or  anotheri  though 
not  this  session,  I  am  afraid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MATTER& 
1,  Permanent  International  Penitentiary  CoMMissioif. 

[TnuidlAdon.] 

CL  Minutes  ofihe  Meeting  of  (lie  Coftnmismon  for  the  Study  of  Petih 
teiiiiary  Reform,  held  at  Bms^b,  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  JiiMice^ 
Jime  2^t/i,  MUi,  and  27t/i,  1874,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Wines,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  A.* 

There  are  pre^^eiit :  Messieui^  Dr.  Wyicss  (United  States) ;  Bel- 
tram-Sculia  (Italy) :  Dr.  Fi*ey  (AiLstna) ;  Div  Giiillaunie  (Switzer- 
land) ;   Loyson  (Fnmce) ;  Pols  (Holhiiid) ;  and  Stevens  (Belgium). 

Ailment :  Mes^ieui^  litiroii  von  Holtzendorfl'  (Gemiany),  detained 
hy  iudispasilion  ;  Cooot  Sollohub  (Russia),  on  his  way  ;  and  G.  \V, 
Hastings  (England). 

L  Befoi-e  opnin<r  the  session,  the  Commission  pays  ita  respects  to 
M.  de  Lantiiheer,  Minister  of  Jystiee.  ATter  the  members  had  been 
iDtrmlueed  b}'  M.  Stevens,  Chief  InN|jector  of  Prisons  for  Belgium, 
Dr.  Wmes»  as  the  otfieial  organ  of  the  Cbminission,  expresses  ta  the 
representative  of  the  Belgian  Govenmient  the  iK-st  thmiks  of  the 
body  for  the  ready  zeal  with  which  the  government  has  made 
preparation  for  our  reeeption  and  ottered  nil  the  intbrmation  which 
the  membem  of  the  Coimnissiou  eould  desire.  The  Minister,  in 
reply.  expiTsses  the  ]>letisyre  whieh  it  affords  him  to  welcome  the 
memliers  of  the  International  Commission  to  Belgium,  and  wii^hes 
them  a  pleiLstint  and  fi-uitful  meeting. 

2.  On  re-entering  the  hall  phieed  by  tlie  government  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Commission,  the  President  opens  the  sessions  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M»,  with  the  following  iuldi'ess : 

[See  speech  hehjw.] 

3.  Befoi'e  prtx^eeding  to  the  orders  of  the  diiy,  the  President 
announces  to  the  Connnission  that,  having  had  occasion,  w^hen  pjiss- 
ing  through  Enghmd,  to  call  upon  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Caman^on,  Pit^sident  of  the  International  Penitc^ntiarj'  Congix^  of 
Loudon,  his  loixlship  requested  him  to  bear  to  the  meml>ers  of  the 

•  II  wfU  be  seen  that  the  roeord.  Oiroug-hnnt,  Is  la  tlie  preaeiit  teaset  wbicb  U  the  ConUi^eiitBL 
teUofi  of  makiiiff  ap  mioQte«  (procim  vtrbat). 
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Iiitorniitional  Coininission  the  assunmcc  of  his  continued  and  pro- 
loinul  intoiv-st  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  I^ondon  Congi'css,  and 
pardcuhu'ly  in  the  laboi's  of  the  Conuni88i(rifjp,t  its  then  approachhig 
session. 

4.  The  President  causes  to  be  read  a  letter  from  Baron  von  Holt- 
zendorft',  expre^ssing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  prosent,  and  offering 
suggestions  as  to  the  Ibises  of  organization  for  another  Congress. 

5.  The  President  further  causes  to  be  read  a  letter  from  M.  Car- 
don,  Director  General  of  Prisons  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  who 
transmits,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  to  hich  member  of  the 
Commission,  a  copy  of  the  statistics  of  the  It^ilian  prisons  for  1872. 
The  Pi-esident  is  charged  to  convey  to  M.  Cardon  the  thimks  of  the 
Commission  for  this  generous  gift. 

6.  The  President  distributes  to  the  mombei-s  of  the  Commission 
copies  of  the  statistical  rAume  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
and  civil  justice  of  Belgium,  which  the  Minister  of  Justice  had 
placed  in  his  hands. 

7.  Also  copies  of  the  project  of  law  (bill)  relating  to  the  depart- 
mental i)risons  of  France,  and  of  the  report  of  M.  B6rengcr  (de  la 
Drome),  which  the  latter  had  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  him  for  the 
membei's  of  the  connnission. 

8.  M.  Beltrani  presents  to  the  Commifiwion  copies  of  his  two  works, 
entitled  *'  The  Penitentiary  System  of  England  and  Ireland,"  and 
**  Concerning  Transpoilation"  [that  is,  in  i)nnishment  of  crime]. 

9.  Dr.  Guillaume  distributes  to  the  membei's  of  the  Commission 
certain  pamphlets  relating  to  the  prisons  of  Switzerland,  and  par- 
ticularly the  memoir  of  M.  Kiihne,  on  **  Swiss  Prison  Discipline." 

10.  M.  Loyvson  introduces  M.  EmileYvernes,  Chief  of  theBui'eau 
of  Statistics  and  of  Criminal  Kegistei's  (casiers  judtciavr«)  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  in  Friuicc*.  The  Pix^sident,  in  the  name  of  the 
Connnission,  extends  to  M.  Yvernes  a  cordial  welcome,  and  invites 
his  co-openition  in  our  labors. 

11.  M.  Y vermes  presents  to  the  Commission  copies  of  a  memoir 
on  *'  R6cidive"  (relapse)  and  the  Penitentiary  SysU»m  in  Europe,  pi*e- 
pared  by  him  at  the  I'equest  of  the  Pennanent  Conmiission  of  the 
Liternational  Statistical  Congi-ess,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

12.  Pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  M.  Beltmni-Scalia  sub- 
mits a  report  on  International  Penitentiary  Statistics,  together  with 
the  plan  for  recording  them,  which  he  had  l>een  chai'ged  with  pre- 
paring. After  having  examined  the  statistical  tables  in  use  in  differ- 
ent countries,  M.  Beltrani   adopted   the  formulari(«,  which  were 
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sulie^quently  sent  to  the  sovei^al  membere  of  the  Commission,  with  a 
n?qiia$t  that  they  woukli  if  po^iKle,  piwun?  tht*m  to  be  filled  up  by 
their  respective  goveninients.  F!ivorat>le  responses  have  been  made 
to  this  apjxnil  V*y  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  HmigMiy,  Italy, 
Saxony,  and  Sweden,  all  of  which  states  have  tilled  the  blanks  and 
forwarded  the  liibles,  as  i^rpiesled.  Other  conntrieH  have  promfstHl 
eo-o[>ei'ation  so  sfHjn  as  they  shall  be  able  to  give  it.  M,  Beltraiii 
lays  before  the  Commission,  in  manuseriptT  copies  of  the  tables  pre- 
pared by  him. 

Pending  the  dis^Mission  wldrh  follows,  iL  Yvern^s,  chai-gcd  by 
the  International  Statistical  Cougr-ess  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  draft  of  a  system  of  judicial  statistics,  shows  how  desirable  it  m 
that  the  two  Cougivsses  should  adopt  the  same  bases  for  judicial 
and  penitentiary  statistics.  He  conies  to  this  moi*tiug  by  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  France,  with  the  view  to  give  such 
aid  as  he  may  be  able  in  it«  statistical  lalioiTST  and,  idiove  all,  to  irfi- 
pi-ess  upon  the  Conunission  the  importance  of  securing  full  i*eturu8 
on  the  question  of  rehipn's.  M.  Yvrrnes  gives  iutei*esting  details  on 
the  armual  registers,  and  cspwially  on  the  system  of  the  Gmiers 
Jufliciai/*e,H,  whim*  advautagi's  he  si*ts  in  a  clear  light 

Dr.  Frtn*  exhibits  the  importance  of  sanitaiy   statistics   and  of 

llx)dying  full  details  on  this  puint  in  our  tattles. 

The  Commission,  after  full  discussion,  adopts  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

(o)  It  returns  thanks  to  M.  Bi^ltTnniScalia  for  the  important  and 
disinten^ed  labor  he  has  performed,  accepts  the  statistical  tallies  he 
prepared,  and  begs  him  to  publi^^li  the  same, 

(fi)  It  charges  its  President  to  thank  the  governments  which  have 
responded  to  the  appeal  addressi'd  to  them  by  ^L  Bt^ltrani,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission,  to  make  a  ti'csh  appeal  to  such  govern- 
ments Es  have  not  yet  fnrnisbiHl  the  information  sought. 

(c)  It  names  M.  Stevens  as  successor  to  M*  Bcltrani  in  the  otfiee 
of  Secretary.  M,  Stevens  accepts  the  position  on  the  same  coi> 
ditions  as  his  piT<leces8or.  He  is  requestrd  to  take  account  of  the 
observations  which  may  be  addressed  to  him  Ivv  his  ct^llcagnes,  with 
a  view  to  simplify  and  complete  the  statistical  fornndaries,  and  thus 
to  facilitatf^  the  preparation  of  the  responses,  and  si'cure  the  gradual 
definitive  adoption  of  these  fonuularics  in  all  countries. 

(cJ)  After  having  heard  with  intei*est  the  expose  of  M.  Yvern^s 
and  retunied  to  him  its  thanks  therefor,  the  Comnussion  asks  M* 
StefTens  to  have  an  undei*standing  with  him  on  the  question  of 
H6 
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i^lupsjew,  and  begs  M.  Yvenifis  to  continue  to  take  part  in  oiir  laUorb 

at  fuluit*  iiMH'liii^s,  iuiil  tliiLs  to  wijivi*  m  a  iHUitl  of  unjt»n  tjotween  tbt* 
St;itistir:il  Ctnigiv;^  liiitl  th<'  Penitentiary  Coiigrci**^  sinre  it  Utriipurtunt 
that  tlio  two  djould  l>c  of  one  mind  on  the  tjut'istion  of  |>ri8(»n  Mtuti^tics. 

13.  The  quei^tion  whether  anoUior  Intei*natioiial  Can|rn'aw  IV*r  the 
Latndy  of  jjeniteutiary  returni  i^hiill  be  convoked,  it^^  after  diseiiBsion, 
ideterinined  iitiin natively  by  ii  unaniuioui>  vole  of  the  niendH*n*. 

14.  The  time  for  holding  thenaid  Congivss  jh  fixed  for  the  year  1870. 

15.  As  regards  tlie  oi'iraiiizaiion  <»f  the  0»n«rn'i>is  and  th<3  pr«»- 
gnnnuic  of  ijui'sticms  to  bu  di.sfu>%8ed,  the  (oniinission  decider  to 
contide  the  pioparal itai  of  a  dnd\  of  definitive  ridei^  id  a  Kul>*eu[u- 
mis^ioni  to  conjsiiit  of  MM.  von  HoUzendorfl"  Pols,  and  St^'veiw. 

16.  Dr.  Frey  i*nbnills  a  memoir  st'tting  turih  a  detailetl  programme 
of  Rnleft^  and  Ui^giihitious  for  the  Interiialitaial  Penitentiary  Con- 
greijs  and  it^  IVrnnnient  Commisi)ton,  f<»r  which  thanks  are  given  to 
tile  autlior. 

17.  With  a  view  to  making  known  to  the  jt^nb-eonmiiae^ion  the 
opinions  (jf  the  memiierss  of  the  CornnnKsioji,  a  disn-nawiun  is  Inid  on 
the  several  principles  eontalned  in  the  letter  of  Bttron  von  Holt- 
zendorif  anil  tlie  memoir  of  Dr.  Fiey,  and  tiuth  paper8  are  i*eforred 
to  the  8nl>com mission  fin*  iheir  guidance  in  the  duly  contided  to  them. 

18.  Consiilering  the  utility  and  eonvenienco  which  would  accrue 
from  having  in  th**  ConnnisLHion  a  deh'gute  fr(»m  tvich  ctaintry  i^pi-e- 
sented  in  tlie  Cougre?^  of  London,  the  Connnission,  after  distHit^ion, 
in.struct8  its  President  to  adth'CHH  all  the  gitvenmientB  nt»t  now 
repit^sented  in  it,  and  to  request  that  eiich  name  a  delegate  to  Ik? 
piViH^'nt  at  the  s4'^«ions  of  any  future  meeting  of  the  Cotnnn^^ion. 
This  decision  indieutcis  the  opinion  of  tlie  Commiadiou  its  to  the 
proper  conipasition  of  this  body. 

19.  To  the  end  that  all  desirable  sueeea?  may  he  aasnred  to  the 
next  Congress,  the  ('omnus6i(»n  thinks  that  speeuhitivc  and  theo- 
retical disicnfijsions  hhunhl,  us  far  as  poKsiblr,  \}e  avoided;  tliat  the 
number  of  (luestitais  lo  lie  8uhmittetl  for  disenssion  onglit  to  be 
Ihnited  to  thu^e  whirh  are  inont  practical  and  of  general  inten'.st  ; 
that  each  question  euihraced  in  the  pnigramme  adopt<*d  should 
l>e  made  the  8ubj(x*t  of  one  or  two  short  repoils  by  competent 
pei-sons;  and  that  thest^  report  should  be  published  and  distribut^'sd 
ficveral  months  in  advance  of  tlie  opening  of  ihe  Cfingres®. 

20.  The  Commisiiion  Is  of  the  opinitai  that  the  thim»  sectiond  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Frey  (viz.,  of  penal  legicilation,  pouitejitiaty  admini^ 
tration^  imd  a  section  giving  its  attention  tf>  the  coimideratiou  of 
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preyentive^nd  i^formatoiy  work,  as  related  to  children)  may  l^e  main- 
tained. 

2L  Afi  it  is  impoilant  that  the  decisions  of  the  Cong^i-es^  should 
have  a  i-eal  value  and  exert  their  legitimate  influence  on  public 
opinion,  it  seems  to  the  Commission  ueeeasary  that  the  Congi*es8 
should  he  comjiosed,  ab<ne  all,  of  otficird  ddefrates  named  by  the 
governments  of  the  vanous  countries,  taking  an  inteivst  in  the  study 
of  penitentiary  inform.  The  members  of  the  Commission  ai^>  miaiii- 
iiious  in  ix*commtnidijig  thai  the  vote  upon  the  propositions  fomui- 
luted  should  be  taken  bv  veils  and  nays,  so  that  the  names  of  thtj^e 
who  constitute,  respectively,  the  majority  and  the  uiinority^  may  be 
known. 

22.  The  question  i-elatin^  to  the  official  language  which  shall  be 
employed  ru  the  Congress,  is  left  imdecided  until  it  is  detemiined 
in  what  place  the  next  Congitsts  shall  In*  held.  The  Commission 
IS  of  opinion  that  whatever  the  huiguage  adopted,  exception  must 
necessarily  Ik^  made  in  si>ecial  cases.  It  would  be  contniiy  to  the 
entl  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  London  to  exclude  frt^m  the 
del d^fjmt ions  of  another  Congress  men  of  science  and  experjencci 
%vho  might  lie  unable  to  express  themselves  in  the  language  that 
should  have  been  declared  tithe iai  and  oliligatory.  A  letter  of  M, 
Bouniat  (Fnuiee)  addi^»ssed  to  the  Conmu'ssion,  in  which  he  discusses 
this  que.stion,  is  i"eferi^l  to  the  sub-commi^ion  for  their  guidance. 

2'd,  The  Commission  expresses  the  wish  that  Dn  Wines  would 
undertake  the  prepaiation  of  tin  essay,  in  which  he  will  offer  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  prt^gi'css  made  in  penitentiaiy  ix-form 
since  the  Congress  of  Loudon,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
This  report  should  include,  if  possible,  the  yeiir  1875. 

24.  As  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  the  Com- 
mission thinks  it  inexpedient  to  come  to  a  definitive  resolution  on 
this  point  before  it  is  informed  whether  such  meeting  shall  have  not 
only  tlie  sympatliy  of,  but  be  positively  desired  l>y,  the  government 
of  the  country,  m  which  it  is  proiKised  to  be  held.  The  Commission 
refere  this  question  to  the  examination  of  tin*  ,sul>eonmiission,  wbieh 
will  formulate,  in  due  time,  the  proper  iiotilicatiou  in  this  regard. 

25.  The  suli-commission,  after  having  teiuiinated  itB  preptuiitory^ 
laliorSi  will  send,  at  least  one  month  Ix^fore  the  next  meeting,  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  notice  of  the  results  i-e^iched  on  the 
fieveral  questions  n'ferred  to  its  examination, 

26*  The  ConnnLssion  decides  to  hold  a  meeting  next  year,  m  the 
month  of  Augast,  at  Briiclisjil,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.     The 
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President  is  charged  with  the  convocation  of  the  Commvgision,  and 
also  with  conimunicating  the  flict  of  the  iuti^uded  meeting  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  to  M.  Eckei-t,  director 
of  the  penitentiary  of  Briichsid,  and  soliciting  their  friendly  intei-est 
and  cooperation  therein. 

27.  M.  Beltmni-S^'alia  thinks  that  it  will  l)e  useful  to  establish  an 
organ  of  publicity  for  the  difi'ei-ent  countries  which  took  part  in  the 
Congrefijs  of  London,  and  for  other  countries  which  desire  to  keep 
themselves  informed  hi  regard  to  the  progress  i-ealized  in  the  penitt»n- 
tiaiy  domain.  He  therefore  proposes  the  publication  of  a  mo  hly 
journal,  under  the  following  title:  '* International  Bulletin  for  the 
Study  of  Penitentiary  Reform,  published  with  the  Co-oi)enitiou  of 
the  Mem?)ers  of  the  luternational  Commission,  by  M.  ." 
This  Bulletin  will  contain  the  official  documents,  laws,  regulations, 
instructions,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  different  countiies,  and  sent  to  the 
editor.     The  Bulletin  \vill  be  printed  in  the  Fi*ench  language. 

The  Commission,  after  discussion,  adopts  unanimously  tlie  pro- 
position of  M.  Beltnuii,  and  asks  him  to  undert^ike  the  duty  of  edit- 
ing the  Bulletin.  It  votes  him  its  Warmest  thanks,  in  consideration 
that  he  not  only  accepts  the  editorship,  but  also  all  the  tinancial  con- 
sequences of  the  enterprise.  M.  Beltrani  requires  that  comniuiiicap 
tions  for  the  Bulletin  l>e  addresscnl  to  him  in  French,  it  being  under^ 
stood  that  he  cannot  charge  himself  with  the  tmnslation  of  the  docu- 
ments tliat  may  he  sent  to  him. 

The  Commission  hoi)es  that  this  international  organ  of  publicity 
will  hold  in  friendly  relations  all  those  ixM-sons  who  took  pai*t  in  the 
Congress  of  London,  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
solution  of  penitentiary  questions. 

28.  Thanks  are  voted  by  the  Commission  to  Dr.  Wines,  its 
devoted  and  venerable  President. 

29.  The  minutes  are  read,  adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  session  closed  June  26th,  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 

{Signed),  WINES,  Pi^ndeni, 

BELTRANLSCALIA,  Secretary, 
LOYSON, 
FREY, 
POLS, 

GUILLAUME, 
STEVENS, 
YVERNilS. 
Brussels,  June  26^,  1874. 
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Addendum  to  the  Mi>a^TES. 

SO,  Count  Solloluib  haviug  arrived  at  the  monieot  of  filial 
mdjoummeut  and  having  expi-essed  a  desire  to  i-ead  the  minutes  and 
to  coinmuiiicate  to  the  Cf»mini*iion  a  memoir  offering  eertain  views 
on  penitentiary  retbnn,  the  Commission  deti'rmins  to  ht»ld  a  meeting 
ill  the  evening.  ;»t  the  rebideuee  of  JL  Stevens,  to  listen  to  the  i^ead- 
ing  of  the  said  mennnr,  and  also  t**  visit  in  a  Ixidy,  on  the  morrow* 
the  penitentiary  of  Lcaivain,  whei-e  a  final  sesision  will  be  held, 

3L  Agreeably  to  the  above  determination,  the  Commiission  at 
8  p,  M,  i^-as8eml»le«  at  the  residenee  of  M.  Stevciii^,  and,  having  heard 
the  memoir  (*f  M.  Solluhub,  requests  him  to  eau;jc»  the  same  to  be 
printeti,  that  it  m;iy  be  eontiultid  by  the  snb-eom mission  in  the  pix*- 
paration  of  the  plan  of  organizatiuu  of  the  CongreiNS. 

^2.  During  it^  vi8it  to  Louvam,  the  Conmu^^ision  holds  a  session 
in  the  otfiee  of  tlie  director  of  the  i»eniteiitiaiy%  at  which  Count 
Sollohub  deelares  that,  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  he 
giv^  his  adhesion  to  all  the  conchisions  reached^  but  that,  neveithe- 
less,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  woixl  *'  vongr&^''  shnuhl  be  replaeed 
by  the  word  *' eunlerenec,"  to  which  should  Ix*  admitted  only  oflicinl 
delegates  of  tlieir  respective  govermuents,  and  that  the  w^hole  peni- 
tentiary qne.stion  shoubl  be  eonsidered  in  itis  connection  with  crinn- 
nal  legislation. 

33.  Di\  Wines  lays  befoix^  the  Commission  a  letter  from  M.  Peter- 
sen, director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Christiauii,  Norway,  in  which  In* 

pr<*sses  his  fniinion  on  the  question  of  another  international  ecni- 
|^ss»  which  he  regartls  as  a  necessity.  This  letter,  which  contains 
other  idcji^  relating  to  the  orgmiization,  the  place,  and  the  time  of 
the  Congress,  is  referred  to  the  suti-eommission,  as  is  also  a  lettet* 
from  M.  Broiln  of  Denmark,  treating  of  the  same  subject,  and 
announcing  that  Count  Sollohub  is  authorized  to  i"epresent  Denmark 
and  Sweden  in  the  Connnission, 


b.  Address  pronoutwed  at  iJte  opentnff  of  (Jie  Ififjenialirjnal  Pemteii' 
twrt/  Commt.iston,  at  Brussels,  Belffinm^  June  25,  1874 :  Jiy 
E.  C.  WiN^s,  Pi*mid€iit  of  (Jie  Commii<^iotL 

Gentlemen  of  the   International    Peuitentiiuy   Commission   and 

highly  houoird  Colleagncjs :  It  h  a  happy  selection  that  we  have 
maile  for  our  place  <jf  mec^ting.  Thei*e  is  inspiration  in  the  very  air 
of  the  country  where  we  are  ii;«&§endiled.  IV'lgium  may  be  said  to 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  ci^eator  of  Jolni  Howanl  himsi'lf.     That 
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gi-eat  Iwitlcr  in  piiiitiu  I'efarm  was  a  different  nuin  from  wliat  he 

would  hiivv  liwri,  and  wrouj^^ht  a  higher  and  nohlor  work  for 
huitumity  than  he  would  have  accompliHhi'd,  hut  for  what  hi*  miw 
ami  learniHl  at  the  prisfui  of  Ghent.  Bf*Ifriiuii  has  lK?en  the  pifiuoer 
of  Ihf  world  iti  thla  good  work.  Thanks  to  a  citizen  of  whoni  any 
eouutry  or  any  atj^o  niiirht  he  proud,  the  V^ii^t^ount  Vihiin  XIV,  one? 
tjf  the  wm'fit  and  rnorit  gifted  stiitesuieu  who  have  ever  contnhut^-d 
i»y  tlie  li^jfht  aiul  wannth  of  their  genius  to  the  progi^cas*  of 
humanity,  it  is  just  one  huudn-d  yeiir*8  ago  lliat  a  jieniteiitiary  wsm 
oiM^ned  at  (jheut,  in  which  were  intelligently  and  suceej?afully  applied 
all  the  gi'ent  principles,  which  the  world  is  even  to-day  shnvly  and 
painfully  seeking  to  introduce  into  prison  matiagement.  What  are 
thobe  principles?  Hefonuation  oi'  prisKruerH  as  a  chief  end  to  Ihj 
kept  in  view  ;  hope  m  the  great  regeueraiive  force  in  prisons; 
work,  education,  and  jvligion  aj§  other  vital  forceti  to  tiie  .sjinie  end } 
abhrcviatiou  of  Hi'utence  and  paiiicipatitjn  in  etmnugd  Jt8  incentives 
to  diligeuci',  good  conduct,  *uk1  j^*lf-iuiproveiuent  ;  the  enli8tlag  of 
the  will  of  the  prisoner  in  tlie  work  uf  his  own  moral  regenemtion; 
the  introduction  of  variety  of  trades  into  prii>ons^  and  the  maMteiy 
by  every  convict  of  some  handtcraft  a.s  a  means  of  snppoit  ntler  di»» 
charge  ;  the  um?  of  the  law  of  love  iia  an  agent  iu  pi'i^on  discipline, 
to  the  exclusion,  its  far  lus  may  he,  of  the  grosser  forms  of  foit^e  ;  the 
utter  wortldcHsncss  of  short  imprison nu^uts  aud  the  necre8stty  of 
longer  terms  even  tor  minor  otfense^i,  when  repeated  ;  and  the 
intelleetualp  moral,  and  industrial  education  of  uegleeted,  vagi'ant 
and  vicious  children,  this  last  heing,  in  aim  and  essential  featurea»  mi 
antici|jiiii(ai  of  the  intlustriid  scliool  and  juvenile  i*eformatory  of  our 
day. 

Convened,  sis  we  are  to-day,  in  this  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of 
a  country  so  early  and  honorably  distinguished  for  its  pi-i»l'onn(I 
stiuly  of  the  pen i tent iary  question  and  its  enlightened  application 
of  the  true  princrph's  of  penitentiur)^  science^  we  may  fitly  e:cehang^ 
congratulations  mi  the  progress  already  made*  and  tui  the  ohiHMing 
<*utdook  of  our  great  work  for  the  future. 

The  Coiigress  i>f  London,  to  which  this  Commission  owes  itn 
existence,  wjis  an  event  of  the  highes^t  signifieauee.  It  was  ono  of 
thiKse  events  which  mark,  with  the  clearui'ss  of  sunlight,  the  progreNi 
of  hntuanity  ;  a  lanihuark  in  the  march  of  ages  ;  a  veritable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  penitentiary  science  and  reform.  Gentlemen,  we 
all  know  the  n-markahle  sneee^js  of  that  ( Vuigi'ejis,  for  we  were  all 
Iheix^  to  see  it     It  was  a  gi-eat  gathering  in  many  reapeets ;  great 
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in  the  extent  of  the  territori*^  fmm  which  it  clrt^w  its  nienibem ; 
great  111  the  imuiber  of  troveninieiit^,  peopk'f>,  ami  i  list  ft  tit  ions 
repn»^^iile<l ;  gi-eat  in  the  uhiljiy  and  ohmm^ter  of  the  men  who 
compose*!  it ;  and  great  in  ita  i\>»nlts,  iictiLil  and  profept^ctive- 
Among  the?^?  results  h  this  veiy  Onnniifi^ion,  which  is  charged, 
primarily,  with  the  dnly  of  deviling  a  comprehensive  yi*benie  of 
]nternati4>nal  ixuiitenttary  wtatif^tici^  on  a  unifortn  hasi^i,  and,  st^-eond* 
sirily,  with  a  genend  over?sight  of  i>eniteniary  reform,  in  so  &r  as  it 
ha£»  an  international  hearing.  Tlie  honorable  .seei'etary  of  this  Com- 
mission, M,  BeUnuii-Scalia,  hns  pivpaiTd  a  seriess  of  foniis  for 
i-eeording  the  statistical  inttirination  to  he  tRHight  fjom  the  various 
countries  of  tJie  civilized  worl*L  This  dut}"  has  l>een  perfonned  hy 
bitn  in  a  manner  w^orthy  of  his  high  imputation  «a  a  crinnnal 
statistician. 

One  of  the  questions  which  will  come  before  this  Cbnimise^ion  for 
Itrf  determination,  will  be  that  of  another  hiternatiorial  Penitentiary 
Congi'ess.  Shall  such  Congress  l»e  held,  or  not  ?  On  this  question, 
permit  me  tii>>t,  to  cite  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  n^eeived  from  an 
bonoiTd  memlier  of  this  commi^ion,  M.  Pob,  of  Holland,  who 


The  gri'iit  aim  of  such  Conp-esaes  U  to  stir  public  opinion  and  give  it  a  mighty 
impulii€  \u  some  dir^clion.  This  aim,  I  think,  has  been  fully  attained  by  the  London 
Congroa* ;  and,  jjs  I  believe  that  public  opinion  rules  the  world j  not  only  in  free  couu- 
tries,  like  yours  and  n»iue.  but  even  in  stales  seemingly  directed  by  an  uncontrolled 
exeenlivo  |>owcr,  the  indiroct  results  of  the  Congresa  will  soon  appear,  and  our  (or, 
as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  my,  your)  work  will  be  proven  not  to  have  been  fruiUeaa.  The 
tbomughly  pmctical  and  »cieutil:ic  character  of  the  proceedings,  the  eumest  and,  on 
many  i^nnts,  exhaustive  discuwsronfl,  and  the  unanimous  accord  finally  reached  con* 
cerning  so  many  great  and  troportaut  princtpteg  of  penitentiary  dii?cipline,  insure  ita 
sueeeAa,  which  will  prove  the  greater,  aa  it  will  be  won  by  instillation  and  not  by 
strong  measures,  too  soon  in  general  nullified  by  reactions.  Nor  do  I  think  it  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  results  of  the  Congress  that  men^  so  widely  diverging  as  to  the 
means  of  working  out  common  |*rinciples,  have  met  one  another  without  any  conten- 
tion or  ^Mjrsonal  strife,  but,  without  an  exception  that  I  am  aware  of,  have  shown  the 
greatest  esteem  for  tiieir  ulrongesl  antagonists,  the  largest  tx>leration  for  advcrae 
opinions.  The  absence  of  petty  jealousies  and  peraonat  vanities  insures,  as  1  believe. 
an  impartial  and  broad  consideration  of  the  rival  systems. 

A  Congi\»s8  of  which  so  much  can  he  tnily  said— and  I  l>elieve 
all  this  to  be  true — muj^t  of  necessity  l»e  i*ei>eate(l. 

But  two  year.^  have  now  passed  since  the  Congress  of  London^  a 
piTiod  long  enough  to  develop  actual  trnit,  if  tmy  is  ever  to  lie 
jielded  by  it.  We  shall  hardly  be  justitied  in  summoning  the  world 
to  ajiother  similar  i^eunion,  unleai*  we  can  t^how  that  valuable  results 
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have  followed  the  firnt,  Can  sueh  iv^iilU  Ik?  hhomi  ?  Yes,  on- 
doitUtetlly  ;  nml  in  greater  iiiiihIr'I'  mid  more  i}ii])t)rtuiit  tbmi  cotilU 
retiboimbly  have  }>eeii  jinlieipHlrd  ill  so  early  a  dute. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Danish  government,  after  tha  ix-tum 
of  itii  eoiiimiHe^ioiieis  M.  Briitin,  waM  In  i.s-iue  a  deerec  thai  all  the 
siasoeiated  prisons  in  thi*  kin<jjdom  should  theueeforlh  be  condueted 
on  the  pnuei|*k"ti  approved  by  the  Cuugresss  uf  Loiidou  ;  mi^tisiiigr 
m  I  »iipp*jHe,  that  the  priiR-ii)le  of  progressive  eltiJswiHeatioii,  agrve- 
uMy  to  the  Croflon  .sy.stein,  nhotdd  lie  ap[)lied  in  their  lutuiug^ 
nieiit. 

In  Swcdeo  the  influeuce  of  the  Couga^ss  hits  l>eeii  coiiHpicuoiki« 
both  ill  awalv*'nin<r  a  geiiend  interest  in  the  penitentiary  qiicKtiou, 
and  in  leading  to  important  legislative  reforuiij  in  this  deiKirtuiei it  uf 
the  public  service.  Among  other  reformH,  a  ?K^haol  for  the  tipeeial 
education  of  prison  offieere  (both  superior  and  inferior)  Um  been 
estiiblished  in  coimoction  with  the  «^entral  ptiiitcnliury  near  Stock- 
holm, and  provision  hiis  Ix-^eii  made  for  tlie  immediate  establithmeut 
of  two  agricultural  colonies  for  the  reformatory  Imatment  of  jiive^iilo 
d<'linqucnt8,  after  the  model  of  Mettray,  in  France.  Iti  ^bort.  tui 
ai^tivity  beyond  anything  previously  knowji  in  Swcdey  in  it^gurd  to 
penal  and  reformatoiy  institntioni*  is  amiouneed  ob  the  direct  result 
of  the  CoagrcKs  of  Luuilun. 

In  Ntfrway*  the  ijiflurncc  of  the  Congre^  has,  so  far,  been  nutet 
iclt  in  tlie  ini"reais*'<J  number  and  activity  of  the  agencies*  cijiployetl 
for  the  salvation  of  disiharged  prisonei's.  The  strong  hope  is  eutar- 
tuined  and  expressed  by  the  friiMids  of  |}rison  reform  In  that  counlrj', 
that  its  crtL*ct  will  soon  show  il.si'lf  in  a  complete  rcorgauizjitioii  of 
the  ix'nitentiary  system  of  the  state.  The  convictiim  is  fi*lt  that 
gnch  a  i-eform  will  l>emuch  eajiicr  uow  than  it  would  have  bmm  at 
any  pruvious  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  that,  wlienever 
such  reform  does  come,  tbe  work  of  the  London  Ctuigress  will  for 
the  ba^is  <if  the  new  organization. 

Much  progri'^s,  in  the  dinnain  o(  prison  disciphnt*  rmd  reform, 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  Switzcj'land,  since  the  tbllgivj**  of 
London.  The  intlnence  of  that  gi'ejit  international  ivnnion  has  made 
itst^lf  felt  thei'e  in  a  manner  not  t^>  lie  mist^iken*  Few  of  the  can* 
tons  have  rcmaiued  whcjlly  nnalfcrted  by  tliis  influence  ;  luit  nones 
of  them  have  telt  it  so  strongly  as  that  of  Neucliitel  In  thiw  can- 
ton the  legislature  hi\s  adopted  n  decree,  uitrt>dneing  the  priiieiplc 
of  provisional  lil>eration  into  it8  penitentiary  system.  The  great 
council  of  the  canton  Inus  also  decided  that  the   fortune  of  800,000 
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fmne4S«  bequeatlietl  to  the  stste  by  M.  Fiimci!*  Bmel,  stball  bedcvoti*d 
to  the  ebUil>li8hmentof  aiui^yhtm  tor  uiitorluiiate,  neglwtiHl,  vicious, 
ajul  criiaiDiil  childniii,  to  lie  or<jriiiiizt*tl  as  an  atimiiltuml  and  prt>- 
fcaiioBuI  coloMjs  siintlar  to  the  refoniiutoiy  and  indastrial  i^'hook  (if 
Euglund.     The  itifunim  inaugurated  in  thi^aiid  other  Swm  cantons, 

rth  ns  i-egards  criminal  hiw  and  prison  lUscipline,  are  represented 

largely  due  to  I  lie  inHuenee  excited  hy  tlie  Oingress  of  London. 

The  governments  of  Italy  nitd  Htdland  have  Iwen  %^imnlaled  by 
the  Congi-ess  to  prepare  new  [jenal  code8  for  their  re^sjiective 
countries. 

The  Fi"ench|  Ru^ian  and  Italian  govemineuts  have  created  i^KK^ial 
eomiuts^ioners  on  prison  di84.*ipline,  and  are  instituting  important 
refoi-ms  hi  their  ix'nitentiary  systems. 

One  iT^^nlt  of  the  U(»yal  Penitentiary  Commiasiou  of  Italy  hat* 
\yoLm  the  introduction  inti»  the  Italian  parliament  of  a  new  penal  code, 
which  is  to  Ix*  dii«:nssed  at  the  next  scsjitm,  and  will  doubtless  \m 
adopted  hy  the  nati(»u,  with  or  without  intRliticattonJii,  Another 
result  IS)  that  pnson  discipline  itself  has  nnide  a  marked  advance* 
Three  agiicullnral  penitentiary  colonies  have  lieen  established  in  tlie 
Tuscan  Archipelago  for  the  treatment  of  pmoners  convicti^  of 
otTenses  not  «»f  the  graver  s^^rt.  Tliese  ci>!onii«  have  already  pmved 
a  decided  »ncct^s.  The  labor  performed  is  almost  enlii'ely  *m  the 
o|xn  field,  and  ImhIi  the  physical  and  niond  n'snlts  ai*e  rei)orted  as 
i^atisfactory.  This  systeni  will  l»e  gradually  extended,  and  impoitant 
results  are  ho|jed  fnjm  it  Another  reform,  and  of  a  difl'erent  kind, 
has  been  inauijnrated  by  the  Italian  government*  There  has  been 
establisheil  at  Koine  a  large  training  school  ft»r  prison  officeiii.  Four 
himdred  soldiers  have  been  sekxrted  tVom  among  the  In^t  and  most 
dcbtrable  men  in  the  army — ne4irly  all  of  them  skilled  mechanics  or 
farmers.  Tht^e  men  are  rec^ving.  in  the  establishment  just  named, 
a  special  educatiun  to  tit  them  to  take  the  positiiMi  and  ettieicntly  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  prison  otticers,  more  ijsnliciilarly  io  the  agricul- 
luml  penitentiary  colonies,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
Ijfidoocrg  a  scientitic  as  well  jls  a  practical  kutnvlcdge  of  farming. 

Fiiiuce,  tlirongh  her  National  Penitentiary  Ci>nimissJon,  has  btH?n 
QUgngeil  m  an  etniiest  study  of  all  the  pmblcms  embniced  in  peni- 
lentJary  si^iencc.  For  nearly  three  yeai-s  this  givat  C(mnn!s.-ion, 
named  by  the  National  iVssiunbly,  and  ccraiposed  of  an  equal  nuni- 
lier  of  deputies  iuid  distinguished  specialists  from  outside,  has  l>een 
pUR^uing  this  investigation.  It  has  l>egun  and  concluded,  on  this 
grave  subject*  the  broadest  international  inquest  ever  undertaken, 
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anil  18  now  octMipiud  in  the  prrpiiration  of  various  projects  of  IftMfJ 
for  the  refiirin  (»f  all  l^ranchcs  of  the?  peiiitentijiry  regime.     Special 
rnmition  slionld  be  nuide  of  a  hill   nrcently  inlroihK^etl  into  the  Ni 
tional  Ai58enil>l\%  on  the  report  of  M,  Ifcrenger  (de  la  Drome), 
memhor  of  the  Nalionul  Assemlily,  who  took  jjart  iti  the  Congn 
of  Loiuh>n.      This  bill  8nl>jet't»s  pei*sori.s  .sc»uteneeil  for  a  year  or  le 
to  indivitliial  iinprjisoiiiiient  thiriug  the  whole  term  of  thcu'  punih 
nient,  agrt^ealily  to  Uie  Hystem  now  praetised  in  Bi^gium,  after  having 
first  bornnved  it  from  Fnniee. 

The  hiiperial    IViiilentiary  Commission   of  Riii^sinp  of  which  ouf 
honoralrle  eolleugue,  Count  Sollohuh,  i^  jire^ident,  has,  in  like  man 
ner,  been  iijtively  engaged  in  a  himilur  study,  and  for  nearly  or  quitfl 
i\A  long  a  time.     The  count  submitted   at  London  the  bajies  of  thi] 
t*eheme  of  prison  reform,  m  oiigiuidly  drawn  u\i  hy  tiie  eoinnii«*ion.J 
On  hiH  retnni  tVom  London,  the  eommij^iion  iVftinmed  its  work,  m\i 
the  ivsnlt  hiLH  Ikhmi  a  definitive  and  detiiile*l  M^^hemr  of  jjris<>n  refornul 
The  examination  uf  ilm  pmjet  hm  been  eonfidrd  by  the  Eiuperor  U 
a  eommiltei'  which  Inii^  aeeepted  its  liases,  though   inodirte<l  in  som€ 
of  the  details,  and  ha^  submitted  to  the  Conneil  i*f  tht»  Empire  th^i 
proposition  to  establish,  as  a  ^KHnt  of  departure,  a  central  adminiii- 
tnttion  undt^r  tiie  contnd  of  the  minit^try  of  justice. 

The  Duteh,  Belgian,  German  and  Au^itrian  atithoritieg  are  extend*] 
ing  reforms  iii  their  previt>nsly  advaneed  penal  institntirMus  ;  and  the 
eminent  prison  otfit*ials  frcjm  those  countries,  who  attended  the  Lon- 
don Congi'es,s,  s*^'m  to  have  ivturned  to  their  duties,  animated  afreshj 
to  further  etiieient  and  sueees^iful  endeavoi^  in  the  path  of  inipruve*] 
nient. 

In  Great  Britain  there  arc  numeroui*  indications  that  the  Congr 
of  1872  has  both  deepened  and  extended  an  iuterest  in  Ihi^  |>enitei] 
tiai3^  question  ;  not  the  least  of  whiej|  is  a  vigm'ous  mt)vem(*nt,  at 
this  moment  beiug  put  forth  hy  eminent  leadei*8  of  publit;  opinion' 
in  that  country^  to  seeum  the  creation  of  a  myal  eounui&siou,  similar 
to  those  of  Fmnee,  Hus»ia  and  Italy,  foi-  tlie  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  piison  treatmenL,  and  t*>  devise  surh  n'tbrnis  in  this  Imuicli 
of  service  as  nuiy  In*  deemed  wise  and  necessary.  This  nMJvement 
}\ii»  already  made  sneh  progress  as  to  render  certain  ils  ultimate 
success. 

The  same  general  i^mark  as  to  an  increased  and  widening  intei't^ 
in  prison  discipliiu*  and  ivform  is  applicable  to  the  United  States  as 
to  Great  Britain.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  among  the  evidenceg  of  a 
pnjg ress  in  my  t»wn  country,  due  to  the  C4>ngrcs*  of  London,  is  the 
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bet  that  at  its  late  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  the  Ameriojiii  Piison  At^o 
cmticm  iiistiniet*xl  hs  appropriate  stnndinsr  coinmittet^i  to  submit  to 
the  next  imnuul  prison  con^rrc!^  scheuie^  of  law,  aeecaupanied  l>y  the 
necegsai'y  explauatorj'  n^port^^t  for,  1,  a  complete  peuitentiary  system  ; 
2,  11  complete  system  (*f  preventive  and  refomiatoiy  institutions  for 
childiTU  and  youths :  3,  a  complete  penal  ct^le  adapted  to  the  prest*nt 
needs  of  i5iH."iety.  These  (sevenil  eodc^h,  or  giys^tems  of  law,  when 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  are  to  be  laid  befoi-e  legislatnivs  of  the 
several  statc*s  of  the  Aiiierieau  Union,  and  will  l)e  earnestly  urged 
ujx>n  their  attention  and  favonibk*  netiuu. 

Kven  in  di^stant  Japan,  represented  in  the  Congress  of  London  by 
several  native  delegates,  the  iiitluenee  of  that  git*at  gathering  has 
been  felt  in  the  iiwakeriing  of  so  strong  an  interest  in  its  objeets,  ns 
to  have  resulted  in  the  eit-alion  of  a  new  penal  eode  for  the  empire, 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  one  previously  in  force,  esiJeeially  by  tlie 
suti8titution  of  imprisonment  for  capital  punishment  in  the  via^e  of  a 
considerable  number  of  crimes,  hefort*  punishable  with  il^uth, 

In  view  of  the  fiicts  thus  set  forth^  I  look  for  a  unaninu)us  vote  of 
this  Commission  in  favor  of  calling  another  penitentiary  cougivss 
similar,  in  character  and  design,  to  that  beld  in  London  in  1872. 

But  when  shall  the  propcj^xl  congress  be  convened  ?  That  de- 
pendSf  somewhat,  on  the  answer  to  another  question,  viz,,  how  shall 
it  be  constituted  ?  It  seems  dcsinible  that  the  next  prison  congrc^^w 
should  be  a  body  ivpres^'Uting.  literally,  the  whole  civilzed  workU 
I  would  have  it,  in  the  full  isense,  an  ecumenical  t)enitentiaiy  council, 
drawn  from  broader  territories  and  moi*e  dist^mt  regions  than  were 
ever  ivpix^yiented  in  any  et^umeuical  ecclesiastical  council  e^ummtaied 
by  papal  authority.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  (U'ganizing  such 
a  body  would  involve  a  vast  amount  of  labor  hi  the  form  of  travel, 
cori"espondenee,  negotiation,  A.^  etc.  Such  a  work  con  Id  s<;aix'ely 
be  accomplished  befoix*  the  miffimer  or  autiunn  of  IHTtJ.  and  it  would 
hai'dly  l>e  »iife  to  summon  the  Congress  at  an  curlier  date. 

The  next  question  is,  wheix;  shall  the  Congress  l)e  held  ?  Doulit- 
less  the  voice  of  the  Commis^sioji  will  lie  in  favor  of  some  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  contincnr*  My  i)€iw)nal  choice  would  be  one  of 
the  larger  citi^  of  Switzerland  ;  but  the  pj^ference  is  not  so  strong 
that  it  will  not  readily  yield  to  that  of  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

Another  question  to  Ix^  scuttled  is- — Of  whom  jshitU  the  t*ongri^i?5:i  l>e 
composed  ?  It  is  to  be  pn^umcd  that  the  scctaid  Congrci^s,  like  the 
first,  will  l>e,  not  a  legislative  body  to  make  laws  that  shall  bind  all 
or  any  of  the  countries  ix?pix;sented,  but  rather  a  consultative  assem- 
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bly,  to  interchange  experiearos,  to  fornmlate  principles,  to  gjither  tim 
diffiLsf  infiHinittion,  initl,  id  short,  to  quicken  nnd  *j^ui<le  the*  wiirk  (*l 
pi'isou  rclbnii  throughout  thci  woiltl,  A.s  ivgarda  thk  point,  Ibi 
Congresi^  of  London  would  si'om  t4j  furiik*h  a  vety  got>d  model] 
Ttiat  hcMly  t'(»nsiskHl  of  two  classeB  of  di'k*gatc8> — ofBciul  Jifid  non 
()tfi(»iid  ;  the  former  appointeil  l>y  ^ovennnont.'^,  the  hitter  by  a  vanotj 
of  orgMtii55atious^  all  of  wliicli  had  a  well-detinftl  rchition  to  the  worl 
in  hand.  A  eonlrr^^s.s  .so  eoustitntc*d  has  two  pnucipal  advantiigei 
On  the  one  htnid,  the  intenAst  nnd  coopfration  cjf  governments  ig 
needi'd  refornts  are  tiiiui  sct^uretl  in  udvance^  and  such  inten^t  ixni 
cou[KTation  art?  not  only  iniporlaut  but  essential,  tor  if  real  prison 
reform  is  ever  to  he  (*ttecteth  reconi-ijiC  rnui?'t  ultirnjit«*ly  ho  had  to  tfal 
leirirthitive  i>ower ;  and  on  tlie  (^tlier,  a  htxly  embracing  fipecialit^ti 
and  experts;  will  he  likely  to  he  cliaractenzed  hy  l)nmder  knowlodf^ 
and  a  nioiv  practictd  wisdom  ;  and»  as  it  conBnqnence,  il*s  eoneliit»io]U 
will  he  iuvchted  with  irreater  inoi-al  |K>wer.  I  would,  therefore,  vei* 
tore  to  8upgesl  that  not  oidy  goveruirient.s  as  yuch.  hut  also  penal  lunj 
reformatory  institutious^  prij^iners'  aid  Hm-ietiey,  boards  or  eoniuii^Bioin 
of  police,  social  science  HHHoi'iutions,  8<xMeties  of  jnristei,  hiw  depsii 
meut8  of  imivei^ilies,  judges  of  high  criminal  courts,  and  the  FnMicI 
academy  l)e  invited  to  be  prcHL'tit  l»y  their  re|)rt>entative8 ;  aiitl, 
fnrther,  that  invitation  to  lend  their  pivminice  mid  eoopemtion 
extended  to  hHlividuals  not  iiu'lnded  in  any  of  the  cjitegories  jni 
named,  who,  nevertheU\'^,  ait^  kn(nvii  Ut  In*  specially  verst?d  in  peui^ 
teutiary  science  and  intere.stetl  in  penitrutiary  reform. 

The  next  que^^tion  for  coiwidenition  will  lie — On  what  hfmea  shji 
the  proi308ed  congrcjis  be  organized  ?      On  this  |)oint  I  wouhl  fir 
cite  a  paissage  in  a  lettin*  received  from  an  honorable  member  of  tb| 
commission,  M,  Stevens,  who  says  : 

*'  If  another  Cotigreis  nhaU  bo  held,  I  woiSlt^'^P****'  •  1*  That  nil  df»cu««ion«  i 
pfftce  in  the  Front: ti  hinguage.     2.  That  \ht3  qiief«ti(jns  to  be  considereil  be  publia 
at  lujist  three  months  befort*  the  upt^oing  of  thi^  Coiigrcni!,     8,  That  the  number  < 
(pieatlons  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and  &)1  thoao  excluded  whicb  w«  no 
of  an  int(?rniitianal  iaterest.    4.  That  each  country  prepare  it  complete  cjcponitia 
Kti'  iU  pt'iiitentiary  situatioD,  simihir  to  that  furnished  i)y  liL-Igiuin  to  the  Congrent  { 
London,  and  communicate  it  to  the  permanent  IntPTnaliuntiil  Commmsion  nome  munltil 
In  advance  of  the  aiiiiembling  of  the  Congre«».     6.  That  thn  Congress  meet  in  Europe 
fu  one  of  the  Urge  cities  of  tlie  continent.'^     Mr.  Stevenn  Hdils  :  "  T  think  thiil  ii 
this  way  the  dineuasions  will  be  better  prepared,  and  that  the  Confess  will  be  i^blc  1 
vote  resolutions,  whose  anthoHty  will  be  inconte»tablo.'^ 


On  all   the  points  touched  npon  liy  M,  Stevens,  I  am  in  accc 
with  him,  exe^^pt  the  first.     <hi  thjit  Idruilit.     The  opinion  hnj*lKi 
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alreiuly  exprc^ssed  by  me  thnt  the  Congress  should  be,  in  the  broadest 
eseiise,  a  wurkr.s  couferenre  ;  tbiit  repre^sentotives  should  be  found  m 
it  from  every  eivilized  and  even  semi-eivilized  nation  under  heaven. 
I  tear  that  the  rest I'iet ion  of  the  Con;2:re!5s  to  the  use  of  a  single  hm- 
gUH«ye  would  materially  intertem  with  the  success  of  that  idea*  I 
iini,  therefore,  stroiiirly  im^linetl  tt*  ffive  to  ihe  proposed  t\'union  ojn 
broad  a  lil»erly  in  \hU  i\*?sjj€H*t  us  was  allowed  to  the  Conirrt'sss  of 
London.  No  doubt  there  nre  inconveuieiices  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  several  lauiruage^  in  muv  deliberative  bodj-  ;  hut  the  chief 
of  I  hem  is  the  dehiy  occaiiii>ned  by  the  necei^ity  of  tmu^hition.  The 
addition,  however,  of  two  or  tluve  days  to  the  sessions  ^vonbl  be,  to 
my  uiiud,  a  b^iss  evil  than  the  pcKssiible  exehision  of  a  imml>er  of  nap 
tions  from  the  Contrri^s.  It'  it  should  Ik*  objet-ted  that  the  eonntrit« 
which  wcnild  *itay  away  on  this  gnunid  would  not  be  likdy  to  con- 
trilmte  nmch  to  itis  deldK*ration8,  I  reply  by  siiying,  that  the  question 
h  not  one  of  eomnnniicatiusr  onlv,  l»ut  of  nn^eiving  as  well.  It  ii*  a 
qm*:stion  of  doing  no  le:ss  than  of  getting  good.  If  Jajmn,  China, 
Egj^pt,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  some  of  the  South  vVmerican  states 
idiouM  not  add  much  to  our  stottk  either  of  het&  or  principles,  they 
themselves  might  i-eeeive  great  benefit  fi^om  a  participation  in  the 
couleiruce.  Let  me  ivmind  you,  in  this  ciinnection,  of  what  has 
laMfn  ali-eady  stated  in  inference  to  the  benefit  derived  by  the  tar-otf 
kingdom  of  Japan  from  the  Congn^vi  of  London. 

I  would  go  beyond  M.  Stevens  in  his  second  suggestion,  and  would 
have  the  questions  to  Ix;  considered  by  the  Congress  prhUed  and 
distributed,  not  thit^e  months,  but  six  months,  in  advance  of  its 
opening,  I  am  also  strongly  in  favor  of  bis  third  suggestion,  which 
proiM3S*r*s  a  Umilation  of  the  questions  to  be  discus>etl ;  the  more  so, 
as  1  hope  that  these  international  [penitentiary  reunions  will  become 
a  fixed  usage,  an  institution  in  efleet,  and  that  they  will  lye  ix'peatcd 
at  iTgnlar  uitervals  ;  in  which  cjuse  theix?  will  always  be  oppoilunity, 
when  questions  are  excludcfl  from  the  discussions  of  one  meeting, 
for  their  considenition  at  another.  The  fourth  suggestion  of  our 
honorable  colleague  appeal^  to  me  to  be  one  of  grave  importance. 
I  would  add  tlutt,  in  my  opinion,  the  question  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  work,  as  related  to  childi'en  and  youths,  should  be  made 
prominent  in  the  next  Congix^ss,  and  that  the  actual  skUim  of  that 
question  shoubl  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  iv polls  to  Ije  communicated 
to  this  Commission,  The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is,  to 
keep  the  young  from  falling  into  crime  ;  that  of  reclaiming  and 
n^orming   those  who  have  already  fallen  is  subordinate,   though 
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doubilpss  most  necessary  and  useful »  and  to  Ije  souglit  throiiglit*vory 
pmrtit.'nf^le   ngf^iicy*     The   proMeiii   of  pivviHitioii  has,  iheitrfbro,  j 
stroiiiTcr  <'Ui!iii  to  our  titudy  aiul  t'flbii  tbaii  tliat  of  cin*e. 

There  h  *n\v  further  {joints  to  which,  in  a  single  word,  I  d*%>ire  i 
f*all  the  atieiitiou  of  my  huiiorablo  wdleji^iics.  It  rehites  to  the  ej] 
hirtifomeur  of  our  Conuuisaiou  na  ntjw  einistiluted.  At  present  ouljr 
ten  imtionalities  are  reprei:«*nited  in  this  liody  ;  yet  it  is  charged  with 
eonsideririgandileeiding  (|ue,s}tioiis,  iu  which  all  nations  have  imeqaal 
int4»re?^t.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  matter  of  simple  justice  tinit  each  should 
have  an  eijual  vf>ire  in  it  ? 

Gtentlemen  of  the  Conunissioii,  iu  the  few  n^niarks  whieh  I  httv< 
had  the  honor  to  toiler  on  the  present  04^'ejision,  I  have  stated  my 
opiniotis,  possibly  with  undue  fivedom,  hut  certainly  withtHit  the 
leiist  disposition  to  dictate,  and  with  a  pi"ofound  deference  to  your 
better  judgment.  If  you  agi*oe  with  me  on  any  points,  I  shall  Im 
glad,  becaus#*  it  will  be  to  tne  a  coniinnatiou  of  the  justness  of  \i\y 
views.  If  you  dilfcr  from  nie  on  any  or  all,  I  nuHt  fielicve  thattlifl 
judgment  »>f  the  body  is  more  lik*4y  U*  be  right  than  tluit  v(  mj 
of  its  memijcrs,  and  ceiled  J  dy  than  nunc*  My  prayer  is,  that  a 
higher  tluni  any  human  wisdom  may  guide  your  deliberations  and 
control  your  action. 


c.  Report  0/4  (Jie  lyibors  of  the  Perifmnml  Inleiimiiomil  PeniterUm 
ChmmiMton  at  if^  ktte  Meeting  in  Jinimeh :  B*j  E.  C.  Wines. 

To  THK  PKESIDENT  OF  THE  UnITKD  StATES  : 

Sir  : — The  imdersigned  has  the  honor  to  lay  l>efoi'e 
Excellency  the  following  report  in  relation  to  a  s^^ssion  of  the] 
Permanent  Intenuitional  Penitentiary  Commission,  held  in  the  cityJ 
of  Brussels,  on  the  25th,  2t»th  and  27th  days  of  June,  f>f  the  eurr 
year. 

It  is  known  to  the  Pi*esident  that  tJie  Commission  hei^  i-eferred  I 
W7is  created  by  tht*  lutemational  Prison  Refiirm  C^mgn^ss  of  London 
iu  1872,  and  that  it  wius  e*harged  witli  two  principal  fuuctions^  viz, : 
first,  that  of  devising  aud  canyiug  into  i'ttect  a  practical  scheme  forj 
a   uniform   system    of  intcnmtional    penitentiary   statistics ; 
secoiuL    that  of   tiirthering,    in  all  practicable   ways,    international 
prison  reform,  but,  niore  espCH,*ialIy,  of  talking  such  action  wt^  might  < 
be  deemed  suitable  and  necessary  in  rt^ference  to  the  suinmcming  ofJ 
and  prepamtion    for,  antjther   Internntionsd  Penitentiary   C^ngreBil 
similar,  in  character  aud  aim,  to  that  of  1672, 
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Tlje  Congress  uf  London  did  my  country  the  honor,  as  having 
Iteen  Hist  in  thW  ir»v;it  intornationiil  movemeut  for  prison  reforaj,  uf 
making  the  inidemigued  Pn^sident  of  tlm  Conimifiifction,  The  tirst 
meetmg  of  the  Comnii^t^ioD  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned 
in  the  o[K*ning  paragraph  of  this  rejxnt. 

Pa^^ing  a  few  days  in  Jjondori  on  my  way  to  Brus^t^lst  I  had  the 
honor  of  an  interview  with  the  Right  IlonoraUle  the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von, President  of  the  Congress  of  London,  and  now  8eci*etary  of 
St.'ite  for  the  Briti^sh  Ctjlonies  in  the  preistnit  Caliinet,  vvlien  his  Lord- 
ship liatle  me  l»ear  to  the  memt>ers  of  the  hiteniational  Connnission 
for  Prison  Ri^brm  die  iissnnmee  of  his  eonthineil  jnid  profound 
intoiu-^t  m  the  work  undertaken  Ky  the  London  Congress,  and  par 
licularly  in  llie  laboi*^  of  the  Comniisaion  at  it^*  then  ajiproaehing 
session.  Si  nee  my  lYJturn  to  the  United  State:?,  his  Lordship  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  addi^etas  to  nie  a  letter  of  eongiatuhition  in 
whieh  he  expre^s^ed  his  satlsfaehon  at  the  it^sults  uf  the  Brussi'k 
conference,  and  the  hupt^-^  inspired  by  it  for  the  future  of  prison 
mform*  I  make  this  pi-eUminary  statement  concerning  the  feelings 
mid  exprejssions  of  this  distinguished  liritish  statesniarr,  nut  at  all  to 
eonneet  my  name  with  his,  hut  V)eeaust*  what  he  has  said  tonehing 
^e  Cummitr^iou  and  the  objects  hju.1  in  view  at  its  late*  meeting  is  but 

L'fleetion  of  the  sentiments  at  this  moment  telt  by  the  statesmen  and 
^vernuieuts  of  Eun*pe  in  regard  t**  this  great  qut^stinu  of  prison 
refomi,  which  constitutes,  to-day^  one  of  the  living  and  leatling 
interests  of  so€iety. 

Begging  pardon  ft»r  this  incidental  reference  to  what  was,  in  scmie 
sense,  a  private  matter,  though  certaiidy  not  without  a  public  signifi- 
etnce  and  bearing.  I  proceed  with  my  report.  And,  tii^t,  ii^  to  the 
matter  of  international  penitentiary  statistics,  which  was  the  primary 
motive  for  creating  the  Cormni?*?ion. 

The  ScM.i'etary  of  tlie  Commisssion,  M,  Beltrani-Scalia,  who  hcJds 
the  position  of  inspoctor-geueral  of  prisons  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  is  widely  known  lor  his  ability  and  skill  as  a  criunnal  statistician, 
submitted  a  rejxirt,  stilting  that  he  had  obryed  the  instructions  of  the 
Commission  in  pre|)aring  and  forwarding  in  the  ditlerent  govetii- 
ments  bhnrk  tbrnmlarie.s  for  [lenitentiary  8tatisti(*s  ;  that  seven  govern- 
ments— viz.,  those  (jf  Belgium,  Ilolhuul  Demnark*  Unngaiy,  Saxony, 
Sweden  and  Italy— had  tilled  and  returned  the  tabk^  as  requested  ; 
and  that  other  governments  had  promised  cooperation  in  the  future. 
The  memlK-ns  of  the  Ctpnunissitni  went  into  a  lengthened  conference 
on  this  subject,  in  which  they  were  greaitly  instructed  and  aided  by 
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M.   Emilc  Yverat^a,  chief  of  tht»  Bureau  of  I*eiiHl  Stntiicti<!s  and 

Cj'imiuitl  Retri^tors  iu  (fie  Muiirslry  cif  JiistuH'  in  p^'ance.  M,  Yvi^rnM 
is  II  distiiigui.slh'tl  laeiiilKT  of  the  IriltTnalitniuI  Statistical  Cuiiirrc*^ 
ill  whoHe  ohjectrt  and  laboii^  tht?  government  of  (he  United  States  ht\s 
ever  tnkvn  n  lively  iiiten-.st  imd  im  netive  ijaHiripiiti(^n  :  and  he  in.  I 
think,  either  jH-estident  or  scvretiiry  of  it**  IVniULiictit  ( lommiseioii. 
The  French  tniniHter  of  Jastiee,  learning  from  the  Freneli  member 
of  our  Commission  of  tlie  intended  TTitn*ting  in  BrnsHtHs,  and  dom- 
ing it  d(^si^al>h*  thai  tlie  *wo  Congressis  (statislieal  and  penitontian^) 
should  l)e  ill  jK-eui'd  in  the  mutter  of  jmlicial  und  [Mniitentiury  8tati!«* 
tivs,  deputed  M.  Yveriuw  Ut  alti  iid  oiit^  meeting  uiid  h*nd  his  coopera- 
tion in  tliis  inip(*rt!nit  department  nf  our  lid>t»i>i~another  pin?gnant 
pmof  of  the  wide  inlere.st  foil  Jn  high  tjuarlei*8,  in  the  )>eniientifiry 
question,  and  espeeially  in  the  efforts  reeently  put  ftJilh  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  prijioii  refonu. 

The  resuhs  i-ea^'hed  hy  the  extended  diseuasion  following  upon 
the  presentation  of  M.  Behrani's  rejjort  are  as  foHows : 

1.  The  Commissicm  returned  it*^  hest  thanks  to  AI.  Beltraui-Scalia 
for  the  important  and  rtisifiterestrd  labor  ho  had  )>erforiiu'd,  accepted 
the  statistieul  tiihles  he  hat!  pn^pareil,  and  Ijegged  him  to  publi^ih  the 
same  for  e  iron  la  tion  in  the  di  tie  rent  *h  am  tries* 

^,  It  charged  its  Pre.<ident  to  thank  the  govcrnmenta  which  hav*? 
responded  to  the  {i|>peal  addressed  to  them,  and.  in  the  name  of  the 
CommlKsion,  to  make  a  ftvsh  ai>peal  to  such  government-i  its  have  not  , 
yet  furnished  the  information  sought. 

3.  It  named  iL  Stevens,  chief  ins[jeetor  of  prisons  in  Belgium,  as 
successor  to  M.  Beltrani  in  the  office  of  secretary,  and  diret^ted  him 
to  tjike  accomit  of  tlie  observations  which  had  lyeen  made  iu  this 
discu^ion  by  his  eonciignes,  with  a  view  to  simplity  and  compk 
the  statistical  fo^nnlari(^s,  antl  thus  iu  facilitate  the  pre|iaratioii 
the  res|K»nsi»s  and  striire  the  gradual  dctinitive  aihjption  of  the 
formularies  in  all  countries. 

4,  AfttT  having  hoard  th(*  expose  of  M.  Yvenii^s,  and  retunr 
to  him  itii  thanks  therotbr,  the  Ck>mmissic»n  requested  M*  Stevens  to 
have  an  midei^itimding  with  him  on  the  question  of  relH|>8e«,  and 
begged  M.  Yvernes  to  continue  to  Uike  pait  in  tmr  UiIhu-s,  and  tbiiBt| 
to  serve  m  a  bond  of  union  between  tlie  Stiitistical  Congress  and  the 
Pcnitjtiitiary  Congress,  since  it  was  important  that  we  should  hv  of 
one  miiul  on  the  question  of  prison  statistics.  | 

It  will  be  thus  i^nm  that  sohd  [irogitiss  Inis  been  made  by  the 
Pumuiiiisiou  in  this  important  depaitment  of  its  labors.     There   is« 
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ground  to  hope  that,  betbre  many  years  have  ptissed,  we  shall  be 
nh\e  to  issue  (10  annuiil  volume,  containing  jwnitentiary  statistics 
guthennl  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  civilized  natioas  of  the  eailh ; 
flliiti^tics,  which  will  ofter  the  means  for  an  Intel lijifent  comparison 
and  study  of  the  resnhs  alforded  by  dit!\*i*ent  iK*nitentiar\^  systems, 
and  will  serve  as  a  iisernl  guide  to  lesris^latioii  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  criminal  law  and  prison  discipline. 

The  next  principal  ixjint  that  enofjiged  the  attention  of  the  Coni- 
mi^ion,  was  a^  to  whetht-r  another  hiteniational  Penitentiary 
Congress  should  be  convened,  and  if  m,  when,  where,  and  upon 
what  bases  ? 

The  first  of  these  qne:*tions  wn^,  after  mature  delibemtion,  decided, 
both  uuanimonsly  and  emphatically,  in  the  affir-mative.  The  second, 
with  ecpial  imanimity,  y^m  dei-ided  in  favor  of  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  187(i.  As.  regards  the  third,  a  nnanimous  pmfei'ence 
was  expr<*»^ed  for  the  c]ty  of  Rome,  all  ho  ugh,  as  it  wa.s  considered 
imixiilant  that  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  Congress 
might  lie  convoked,  should  be  not  only  in  sympathy  with  its  objects, 
but  actually  de^irou9  of  its  presence,  this  question  w^as  left  for  the 
moment  imdei^ided,  l>eiug  ivferred.  for  final  detenu ination,  to  a  sub- 
eominishion.  of  which  moi-e  inmiediately* 

The  \iist  point  named — the  bases  on  which  the  new  Congress 
sh<iuld  Iw  eon^stituti'd^ — proved,  as  wjis  natural,  more  difficult  of 
solution.  Dr.  Frey,  the  delegate  from  Austria,  submitted  a  most 
elaborate  xmd  comprehensive  outline  of  a  plan  of  organization  for 
the  CongiTss  and  its  permanent  Commission — a  paixn*  that  might 
almost  be  chanicterized  as  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  or  fundamental 
law,  for  the  {x'rmancnt  organizatJtni  and  coniluct  of  these  bodies. 
Baron  von  Holtssendorfl^  the  member  of  the  Commission  from  the 
German  empii-e.  being  unalde  to  >*e  present  in  pt^mon,  scvnt  forward 
21  paper  giving  his  views  as  to  the  projx^r  constitution  of  the  Coiigi'ess, 
though  le^  in  detail  than  Di\  Frey,  neverthelei*i  with  a  good  deal 
of  fuHnei$4,  imd  in  a  highly  philosophical  spirit  and  manner.  Com- 
munications, going  more  or  less  into  the  question  of  the  organization 
of  the  Congress^  were  also  received  from  M,  BrnuUi  Inspector 
General  of  FiisoiLs,  in  Denmark,  M.  Petersen,  Dii-ector  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  Christiana,  in  Norwa}%  and  M,  Ronniat,  a  member  of  the 
Parliamentiir\-  Commission  for  the  study  of  pi^oitentiaiy  reform,  in 
France  ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  moix^  elabonite  papers  named 
above  and  a  memoir  on  prison  reform  read  to  the  Com  mission  by 
Count  Sollohubj  one  of  its  niemliei^,  were  referi^  to  the  sub-eom- 
31  
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mission  lueiilioiied  a  little  hack,  whc^se  appoimmeut  aud  object 
now  l«3  stjintnvbat  more  siH'citicnlly  btatrd. 

Ai*  it  ftioou  bc'tanie  4'vitlt^jit,  at'k'r  entering  upon  the  c^ouki deration 
of  this  question,  that  the  Cominieyion  was  not,  at  that  tinit%  pn*{iured 
to  frame  a  rule  tor  tlie  orginiizatiou  and  govornment  of  thi»  propneed 
Congress,  and  e^peeiully  as  the  matter  wit8  one  not  rix]uinng  haste, 
a  8ul>eomuii8sion,  eoitsisting  of  Me8di>i.  von  Hohzeudortl',  P(»l8  and 
Stevens,  was  eon.stituted,  wliieh  wjis  charged  with  tlie  duty  of 
preparing  a  draft  of  tletiiiitix  e  vn\m  aud  regnhitions  on  thii*  bubjcet,  to 
\w  ^uhlnitted  to  the  Coiuniifv^ion  at  its  next  meeting. 

But  that  the  sul>eom mission  might  not  he  wholly  uninfonneil  m 
to  the  opinions  of  theii-  eolleagues,  the  memhei^  of  the  Coiuiniteicm 
went  into  an  extendeil  ccnd'erence  upon  the  jnint^jph-j!*  ftirumlut4'd  in 
the  several  papers  and  letti^m  wliieh  had  Iktu  siilmiiltixl  to  them 
upon  tlie  subject.  From  tlik  inteivhauge  of  views,  it  appeared  that 
the  menilK^i's  were  in  mx'^^rd  upon  the  fnlliiwing  ptunts: 

1,  That  s|jeenlative  mui  tbeoretieal  tpIe^tif>ns  >>liould,  as  much  as 
postjible,  he  excluded  from  the  discussions  of  the  Congt^esSr  and  that 
the  questions  to  lie  consithTcd  should  be  limited  to  thoae  of  a 
practical  character  and  t>f  general  inU'rc»t» 

2,  That  each  <piestioM  utlmitted  into  the  prograimnc  should  he 
made  the  objei't  of  one  ur  two  repoils  or  papers — if  possible,  one  oil 
eucli  fsiile  of  the  que^stion — prepared  liy  competent  pensoiis^  dong- 
nated  to  that  duty, 

3,  That  the  said  ix^ports,  as  well  as  all  the  questions  to  Imj  con* 
sidered  by  the  Congn>vs,  be  j)rinted  antl  distributed  throughout  the 
several  countries  prnptjsing  to  lake  part  therein,  several  unmtlis  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  C'otigress, 

i.  That  the  Congres«  nuty  1h?  fitly  divided  into  three  sections,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  tir.it  discussion  of  the  questions  to  cfune  l>efoi*e  it 
is  concerned^  In  s<M.'tion  tir»t,  f[uestions  relating  to  iK^nal  codes  and 
criminal  legislation  may  i>e  considen'd  ;  in  section  secoml»  questions  ■ 
relating  to  the  organization  and  athniiiistratitai  (»f  pristnis  ;  and  iu 
section  third,  questions  relating  to  pi-eveutive  and  reformatory  work,  ^ 
us  i^elated  to  childrea  rmd  youths,  ^ 

5.  That,  as  it  is  impoiiaut  that  its  decijiions  have  a  real  value  and 
exert  their  legitimate  influence  on  public  opinion,  the  Congress 
oughts  above  all,  to  lie  composed  of  official  delegates  named  by  the 
diffei-ent  govenimeute,  whicli  are  interested  in  the  study  of  prison 
reforai, 

6.  That,  when  the  Gjugress  is  in  session,  in  general  as^^uibly,  the 
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vote  on  any  and  all  i>ropf)sitions,  that  may  hav^  been  IbnmiUittHl  in 
the  sections,  sliuiiEd  lie  taken  by  yvm  and  nays,  so  thut  it  may 
always  Ije  known  what  i>er.^oni5  eoiistitnte  the  majoritN',  and  what 
the  minority* 

7.  That,  however  proper  and  desirable  it  may  l>e  to  estalrliish  an 
oflBciul  ltini^n:»i;e  for  the  Congn\s.s.  and  wluttever  the  hingmii^t;  so 
adoptoil  may  1>«.\  exeeptii>n  U*  lU  use  nuist  be  made  in  vsixx'ial  ease***, 
since  it  would  lie  contiary  to  the  end  projxysed  by  the  Congress  of 
London  to  exchide  trom  the  delil>erati<tns  of  fntiu'e  Congresses  men 
of  knowUxlge  and  experienre^  who  might  not  be  able  to  expi-eas 
themselves  in  the  lan^j^iiage  that  had  l>een  di*clared  oflieial  and 
obligatory. 

However,  the  above  points  were  not  made  binding  upon  the  sub- 
commission,  biit  were  simply  subniiltet!  tti  them  us  suggestions  for 
their  considemtion.  The  said  sub-commission  is  left  free  to  bring  in 
any  repoit  on  tlie  queiiition  of  orgjuiization  that  to  rt  may  seem  iit ; 
only  it  will  remain  always  in  the  jMJwer  of  the  original  Connnission 
to  adopt  nnidti:red,  to  modify,  or  to  reject  the  work  of  its  agent 

Whatever  result  the  sulvcomniis^iion  may  have  reached  through 
its  pit'pamtory  labors,  it  is  instructed  to  give  notice  of  the  simie  to 
the  several  member  of  the  Commission^  at  least  one  month  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  hitter. 

The  present  Commission  was  somewhat  hitstily  cimstitntcd  by  the 
Congi^ess  of  London  just  at  the  close  of  its  se^?sions.  It  wils  made 
to  consist  of  ten  meml>ers,  one  each  from  the  following  countries, 
viz* :  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  Fmuce,  Germany^  Holland,  Italy, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  The  Commission  is 
charged  with  considering  and  deciding  questions  in  which  all 
natioos  have  an  equal  interest ;  it  would  seem,  thei'efoi-e,  that  it 
would  be  but  natural  and  proper  that  all  should  have  unequal  voice 
in  such  consideration  and  discussion.  The  actual  C*>nmiissiou,  after 
full  discussion  uijuii  this  point,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
justice  and  policy  rc^juiit^d  that  the  permanent  Commission  of  an 
International  Congrt-ss  should  be  compostnl  of  one  delegate  from 
each  nation  i*epiTseuted  in  said  Congi-css.  The  Comraissiou  there- 
fore instructed  its  President  to  address  all  the  Governments  not  now 
represented  in  it,  and  to  request  that  each  name  a  delegate  to  be 
piM^sent  at  any  aufl  all  future  meetings  of  the  body. 

The  Connuis-iou  w:is  pU*ast^d  to  exjiivss  the  desit^o  and  midse  the 
request  that  irs  President  would  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
report,   oflering  a  comprehensive  I'eview  of  the  pmgress  made  iu 
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pciiiluiiLiary  reform  since  the  Ct*ngrt?!S»  of  London,  thnrntrhonttho^ 
civilized  world — sitch  rtport  to  int'liulo,  if  poj^silik',  ihc  yt»ar  1875. 

Mr.  IWtnini-St'tiliii  brunght  hofort*  tlie  Cimiijiissioii  a  nmtter  of 
great  iiitert^^t  and  imp(utanccto  our  work.  He  stated  his  conviction  1 
llmt  it  wonld  Ik*  highly  useful  to  estahlish  aji  ortraii  of  pul)lieity  for 
tho^  different  eountries  wliieh  took  part  in  the  Cougreab  of  Loudou, 
and  for  M  other  countries  tliat  demra  to  kceji  theniseUes  infcinned 
in  regard  to  the  pro^a-e^  realized  in  the  penitenliaiy  donuun.  Ho 
iherefoi-e  pro[)08ed  the  pnblieation  of  a  ninnihly  journal  under  the 
fullowiug  title:  '' lutcrimtiunal  IVullchu  for  the  Study  t»f  Pt'uit^Mi* 
tiary  IMbrni,  published,  with  the  eo-openUiou  of  the  mem  bent*  of 
the  International  (Jotntnissidn,  by  J[.  .'*     The  said  Bulletin 

to  lie  printed  in  French,  and  to  contain  the  uttieial  documents,  laws, 
ivguhitious,  iuHtruetions.  etjc.,  adojited  by  tlie  diffeix^nt  countries,  and 
sent  to  the  Editor,  The  Ct^niuuHijiun  adopted  unanimously  the 
proposition  of  M.  Belt  rani,  and  char«^ed  him  with  the  duty  of  edit- 
ing the  prop<>i*ed  juurjuiL  It  ottered  him  it^  wannewt  thanks  iu 
consideration  that  he  not  only  iiceepted  the  editoi'ship,  Imt  also  all  the 
financial  etJusecpirncej^  of  tlie  enterpri84\  M.  Beltrani  reL|uii\'S  that 
conmiunications  Ibj*  the  BnUetin  be  addressed  to  him  in  French,  it 
l>eing  undemtood  that  he  canuc^t  charge  himself  with  tlie  translatiuu 
of  tlie  documents  that  uuiy  In*  sent  to  him.  Tfie  Commission 
earnestly  hopes  that  this  international  organ  of  puldieity  will  hold 
in  friendly  relatiuns  all  lhuH<»  pei>5ons  who  took  part  in  the  Congrestt 
of  Loudon,  and  all  others  who  nre  iatcrestcHi  in  the  solution  of 
penitentiary  questions. 

The  Couuiiission  determined  to  liold  its  next  meeting  at  Bruchsal, 
in  the  Grand  Duehy  of  Baden.  Its  Pn^srdent  was  charged  with  the 
convocation  of  the  I'tKuinission,  and  also  with  addressing  letters  to 
his  Excel lejH'V  the  Minister  of  Justice  iif  the  (ii'and  Duchy  of  Bti* 
den,  and  ti>  M.  Eukert,  director  nf  thi-  pejiitentiniy  of  Bruchsal  and 
official  delegate  of  the  Gennan  empire  to  the  Congress  of  Ltindou, 
soliciting  tlicir  interest  and  kind  offictis  as  n^gards  the  saitl  nnvting. 

It  would  be  ungracious  in  itself,  aiul  certainly  contrary  to  my 
own  feelings^  to  clo^e  this  eommuntcation  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Conunission  by  the  Belgian 
goveniment  Long  prior  to  our  meeting,  the  govermuent  had  kindly 
placed  at  our  service  one  of  the  hnlts  in  thf*  piilace  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  and  on  the  Commis8ion  Iwrug  pivsented,  before  tho  op<»ning 
of  its  sessions,  to  his  Excelhaicy  M.  <le  Lantslierr,  Minister  of  Jiu*- 
tice,  that  gentleman  declared,  in  cordial  terms,  the  pleasure  which  it 
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^jfforded  him  to  welcome  the  incnihers  of  the  Cotiiiniesioii  to  the? 
Bi^lgiaii  capital,  offertnl  to  them  all  pt>ssibk*  facilities  for  visiting  the 
peual  and  ivforiuatorv  institutions  of  his  country,  and  expi-ci^cd  a 
dcirfre  that  the  Commi-sj^ion  might  havo  a  plciLsmt  and  fruitful  mct*t- 
iug.  M.  Stevens,  cliief  ituspector  of  prisons,  bim.^lf  a  member  of 
the  Comminsion,  wits  most  a^s8iduouj>  in  his  endeavom  to  contrihote 
to  both  the  plca.<urc  ajid  instruction  of  hU  colleagues.  It  wa.s  a 
source  uf  regret  to  na  all  tliat  M  Berdcn,  director  general  of 
priiK)ns,  was  aljseat  from  h'm  pr>«8t  during  the  tii-st  pait  of  onr  meet- 
ing, and  that,  on  his  i^turn,  he  wtus  too  much  indisposed  either  to 
receive  or  to  pay  visits. 
■  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

^^^^K  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  senant, 

^^^^  WINES, 

^^^^^P  President  of  the  Intrrnatdonal  Penilentiarff 

^^^^^V  Commissimi* 

I  d.  R£PC 

I    " 

^       I  liere  a 


d.  Report   on   the   Inteniatioual    PenUentianj    Commission   to  tJie 
Ptdem!  Council  of  Switzcrlamt 

By  Dr.  Guellaumk,  Director  of  tbo  Penitontiary  of  Neuchiilcl,  8wiUerl«u]<l. 


I  liere  append  the  report  of  Dr.  Giiniaump  to  the  Swiss  government,  becAtise  it  con- 
tains a  r^snm^  of  thu  sliitislical  labors  by  M.  Beltrani,  from  which  their  importance 
ttud  vaine  will  b«  clearly  H^en^  and  the  promise  they  hold  out  win  b«  readily 
mppreclated. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 

yon  the  follfvwinL'  rcpoil  on  the  lahoi-s  of  the  Inti^rnationiil  Conmii.v 
fiion.  named  by  the  Coiiirress  of  London  for  the  stndy  of  pcMiitentrary 
reform,  to  ^hose  conference  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint  me  a 
delegate. 

The  Commisi^ion  met  at  Bnissel.^  on  the  25th  of  \mi  Jnne,  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Ministry  of  Jnstice,  nnder  the  prestilenc)^  of  Dr. 
Wines,  wht^  in  spite  of  hii^  ycfirs,  did  not  fear  to  cnconnter  the 
fatt trues  and  perils  of  n  long  voyage  to  attend  it.  All  the  niembei'S 
of  tlie  Commission  were  pii^st^nt,  with  the  exception  of  Professor 
von  Hollzendorft'  who  wits  mmble  to  attend  on  aceonnt  of  ill  healthi 
and  Mr.  Hivstings  of  England. 

In  an  andience  which  M.  Lunti^heer,  Minister  of  Jnstice,  accorded 
to  the  ConnnissionT  that  stnttWmaii  expressed  the  wanii  inteivst 
which  Belghnn  telt  in  the  labors  of  the  Commission,  and  in  the  end 
propo&ed  by  the  Congress  of  London,     He  offered  to  the  members 
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of  the  Commission  all  tlie  informatioH  they  might  detsii^  and  eveiyl 

facility  to  visit  thn  |ieiiitoiitiury  rstal)lishn Knits  of  B<'lgjutii* 

The  opening  aUdrcsj?  of  Dr.  Winey  rehiled  the  nieiLHures  tiLk«?u  iu 
diifei-ent  eouii tries,  i\H  tlio  r»*sult  of  the  Conjri'i'ss  of  London,  and 
ntlribiited,  in  ;[r«*e)»t  part,  to  that  reunion  the  chaniXt'tH  that  have  ttikcu  ] 
place.     It  16  ineonU^lalde  lljat   the  Ci>ngre^  of  Lontloii  has  pro  j 
dnced  the  ennvietion  in  all  thf>«ie  who  are  engaged  in  the  sluily  of 
penitentiary  questicwis^   that   society  enn    war   cinccc^fnlly   against] 
crime  /nnl  its  eau.scs  only  by  proceeding  in  a  scientitic  niauncr,  mid  I 
according  to  a   plan  of  camjiaign  adopted   in    alt   rountries.     By 
giving  to  peraons  engaged  hi  thiH  special  work  the  upportuuily  of 
mutual  aef|uuintanee  rnid    discn-ssion,   the  Ctaigrcsis  liiis   hfted   the 
question  out  of  ita  theoj^ctic  aspect     Leaving  out  of  view  systems, 
often  too  little  laiijcd  upon  the  olxscrvation  of  facl^,  the  0»ngrts»j  j 
rightly  conceived  that  the  rtiv^t  thing  to  be  done  was  to  C4)llect,  if  i 
that  were  pfxs;>i!)k%  .statistieal  dttuils,  with  a  view  of  urrlving  at  ii 
knowledge  of  the   lawn  according  to  which   crime  m  devek>ped  iu 
society,  and  of  aseeitaining  more  certainly  tlie  rncaTm  of  eondiating  j 
it.     It  is  in  this  view  that  M,  Beltrani-Sealiu,  InHpi-i-tor-Gcneral  of 
'  Prisonsi  ft>r  the   kingdiaii   of  Italyj   well   known   tur  his   »cicnti(ic 
activity  in  the  iKniitentinry  domain^  wjw  charged  with  the  ditKcutt 
tufik  of  armngiug  a  system  of  international  jjcnitcntiuiy  statistics. 
The  difBcuUics  whic  h  are  always  curiMujtered  in  Mocking  facts  of 
tbirf  kind   did   not  dlsetan-iige  him,  and  after  havim,^  etmsnlted  thu 
tables  employed  in  different  countries,  he  afiopted  a  r.erics  of  formu- 
laries which  he  acnt  to  the  governmeuLs  of  the  countries  that  liad 
taken  part  in  tJic  Congi-ess  of  Londtni,  with  the  rtqut^t  that  Uioy 
would  kindly  cause  ihcm  to  be  tilled  up  and  returned* 

M*  BeltrHnisncceede<J,  by  a  persistent  prosecution  of  his  object*  iu 
ol>taining  replies  tVcnn  Bt'lghmi,  from  Ilolkmd,  tVont  Denmark,  frtun 
SwedciL  from  Hungary,  aiul  from  Italy.  It  was  not pos-^iblc  to  fiu'iil'^h 
him  the  desired  information  for*  Switzerland,  which*  moi\^  than 
any  other  country,  finds  it  dilhcult  to  arrive  at  <'lcar  and  uniform 
statistical  Results.  I  liavc  hope  that,  through  the  assistjmce  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Prison  Kefonn  Association  of 
Switz€^rland  will  lie  able  to  give  our  country  a  place  in  the  next 
tables  (4*  inbMMialiounl  statisiics. 

The  labui's  of  M.  li^'ltrani  seem  fo  me  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  Congrc^jss  of  London.  M.  Beltrani  ha.s  acconi|jlished 
what  numeroUH  iuterruitioual  statistical  congresses  had  vainly  laboi'ed 
to  etfwt.     Although  this   tii^t  essay  compris4.'s  only  six  countriiis, 
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the  tiiblea  give  nunierous  official  retimiis,  which  ai*e  l»ased  upon  a 
total  nvuiiber  of  101,813  cimvic'tSj  of  whom  57,438  were  misde- 
meajKints,  38,853  crioiiiiaLi!,  and  5,542  jiiveiiile  deliiiqoeuts. 

The  hitematioiial  Commission  received  the  w^ork  of  M.  Btltmui 
with  lively  and  grateful  stiti.sfnctiou,  and  re^jiR^ted  him  to  caiisc^  the 
same  to  be  printed.  JL  Ik^traiii,  haviiifr  confided  his  manuscript  to 
met  I  have  been  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
first  essaiy.  All  who  have  lieen  under  the  necessity  of  undeitaking 
labour  of  this  kind  will  Mpprrciate  the  zeal  of  the  Italia ii  delegate, 
and  wrill  observe  that  Italy,  of  all  countries,  cx*ciipies  the  lirst  rank 
in  the  efioils  which  her  son^  put  ibrth  for  the  promotion  of  social 
progress. 

The  plan  of  this  repoii  does  not  piTUiit  me  to  enter  into  detail  on 
the  results  of  the  statistical  laboi^  of  M.  BeltJ'ain,  iloix^over,  bis 
tables  will  be  feijeedily  published^  and  we  shall  then  be  able  more 
readily  to  study  tlieni,  and  to  draw  fnmi  them  their  leijitimate 
lessons.  I  will,  however,  here  ;rive  a  few  of  his  figures,  that  I  may 
at  once  call  Uve  attention  of  legishitom  to  this  inipoitant  investigation. 

The  statititics  of  M.  lieltrani  relating  to  convicts  hielude  piisonei^i 
subjected  to  ditlerent  penitent iaiy  systems.  Thus  the  nnml>er  of 
cellular  prisons  is  48  ;  ot'  prisons  on  the  Aubuni  system,  8  ;  of 
priiions  with  common  dormitories  and  labor  in  asscx^iation,  85  ;  of 
prisms  on  a  ndxed  system— cellular  and  Auburn.  Auburn  and  com* 
mon,  12  :  ol"  prisons  intended  for  invalids,  2  ;  c^f  jyrisons  for  military 
pnsuuei"s,  1 — making  a  total  of  156  establishments. 

To  this  large  numl>er  of  prisons  nuist  be  added  S2  refonnatory 
schools  and  other  public  imd  private  establitshments,  intended  for 
young  delimpients  sentenced  or  detained  by  way  of  cori-ectional 
education. 

On  the  1st  JaiuiaiT.  1872,  the  populations  of  these  penitentiary^ 
QStaJblishinents  were  as  follows  : 


CoUVTftlKS. 

Men. 

Women. 

Tout. 

f  Belgium 

<^r.^»^7^^ ir^nrk-::::: 

itiiiv  _  _ , .... 

533 
799 
813 
386 

2,196 

144 

Total 

2,061 

144 
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Countries. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

C  Belginm 

Auburn  system <  Denmark 

^Itely 

582 

540 

1,714 

2,902 

80,448 

8,268 
115 

Totol 

^Sweden 

System  of  common  dormitories  1  Holland  

and  associated  labor.          1  Hungary  

1  Italy 

2,886 

76 

2,499 

1,467 

2.664 

22,585 

524 

157 

'"452'* 

Total 

C  Saxony  

Mixed  system <  Denmark     

29,815 

1,188 

1,788 

419 

(Italy 

Total. 

Prisons  for  invalids Italy 

655 

186 

2.448 

820 

115 

Grand 

total 

88,928 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  38,923, 
there  are  30,448,  that  is  to  say,  78  per  cent,  who  are  still  confined  in 
prisons  where  the  most  dangerous  promiscuity  exists,  and  where  the 
contact  by  day,  and  especially  by  night,  constitutes  a  cause  of 
crime. 

The  table  which  shows  the  degree  of  education  of  the  prisoners  is 
interesting.     It  is  as  follows  : 


Countries. 

Wholly   illit- 
erate. 

Gould      read 
only. 

Gould  read  and 
write. 

Had  a  higher 
education. 

Belgium 

Saxony  

284 
50 

158 

75 

28 

16,808 

290 
98 
258 
810 
628 
1.809 

121 
1,528 
1,118 

728 
8,298 
5,722 

89 

581 

100 

5 

12 

1,785 

Holland  

Denmark 

Sweden   

Italy 

Total 

17,878 

8,888 

12,510 

2,472 

By  footing  up  the  last  three  columns  in  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  having  some  degree  of  education  is  18,370. 
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By  comparinfT  this  with  the  footing  of  the  fii'st  column  it  appean 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  priH<:»iitT8  tive  tot'iliy  illiterate. 

The  iletails  relating  to  their  means  of  existence,  in  hke  manner, 
indicate  that  the  bad  education  i^ceived  by  them  in  childhood  hm 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  their  crimes. 

The  table  givino:  the  i-ecommlttals  shows  how  much  need  still 
exists  for  I'eform  in  criminal  legislation,  in  police,  and  in  peniten- 
tiary treatment,  in  order  to  prevent  relapses. 

The  st:ite  has  not  yet  taken  all  nectsisaiy  measniTs  to  aid  the 
prisoner  at  the  moment  of  his  liberation  in  i*egainiug  an  hononible 
poj^ition  in  society.  By  the  citation  of  only  a  few  fact^  from  the 
tables  prc^sented  by  M*  Beltrani,  we  shall  see  that  the  pecalinm  * 
of  liberated  prisoners  is  insufficient  to  meet  their  wants  at  the 
moment  of  their  re-entrance  into  sr»ciety. 

The  number  of  prisoners  who  had  apeculium  k»ss  in  amount  than 
five  francs,  was  1,854  ;  of  those  having  a  pectiNtfm  from  tive  to 
fifteen  fi^ncs,  1;745  ;  from  fifteen  to  thiily,  2,255  ;  from  thiit>^  to 
sixty,  918  ;  from  sixty  to  eighty,  410  ;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred, 
324  ;  alxjve  one  hundred^  435. 

The  product  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  turned  over  to  the 
public  tn»asury  was.  during  the  year  1872,  in  Belgium,  45,353 
francs;  in  Saxony,  358»G(j7  ;  in  Holland,  83,710  j  in  DeDmark, 
7.241  ;  in  Italy.  L244,K3j\ 

The  number  of  those  who  were  admittiHil  to  patronage  was  2,880 ; 
of  those  not  admitted  to  patronage  ^,<il8. 

The  statistics  relating  to  criminals,  suffering  from  mental  alic'na- 
tion,  are  equally  instructive,  and  show  the  intimate  connection 
existing  between  mental  disease  imd  momi  disease. 

The  stiitistiee  of  suicide  have  an  equal  interest.  The  numljer  of 
suicides  was  as  follows :  in  Belgium,  2  ;  in  Saxony,  3  ;  in  Denmark, 
1 :  in  Sweden,  2  ;  in  Italy,  7 ;   total  15. 

Of  the  alx)ve,  the  sentences  were  as  follows  : 

From  2  to  3  yeai^,  1 ;  3-5,  2  j  5-7,  3  ;  7^10,  3 ;  10-15,  2  ; 
15-20,  1  ;  above  20,  1  ;  for  life,  2. 

Of  the  simie  there  were  :  wholly  illiterate,  8 ;  could  read,  1  ; 
coukl  nnul  and  write,  3  ;  had  a  superior  education,  3. 

Of  the  prisoiiei>i  who  committed  suicide  three  had  given  indica- 
tions of  mental  alieiintion. 

I  must  contine  myself  for  the  presiMit  to  the  foi'egoing  details, 
praying  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentleoien^  at  the  same  time,  to 
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respond  favorably  to  tho  appral  wliieli  will  be  addrcsHCtl  to  you 
till?  Coimiiissioii,  and  to  iiJHtnict  the  fbdeml   bureau  uf  statistics  to ! 
iT^ply  to  the  *jue8ti(jiis>  which  will  be  addresst^d  to  it  by  M.  St4:*vens, 
Iiispe€t4>r  Geiieriil  of  the  priaouj*  of  Belgiiirii,  who  hag  been  charged 
by   the   CoiiiiuWioii  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  jk^u it4*ntJiiiy 
8tatifc>tic8  for  the  year  1^73. 

The  Conimissioii  requested  M,  Sti'vciis  to  simplify  the  fonimlarm 
as  iiuieh  as  |)o8t>ible  iit  order  to  factlitato  the  rejsponse!*,  and  80  to 
hafiten  their  detiuitive  ndopti<ai  iu  all  roiiutrieii. 

Mr.  Yveriiut^,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  penal  stiitisties  aud  eriminal 
regib-tera  {pamens  jmltcktirm)  iu  the  ministry  of  jastioe  of  France, 
under  instrueti^am  troui  the  inhiister,  cjinie  to  Brussels  to  attend  the 
cunference,  aud  to  be,  iu  respeet  t(»  tlie  Couinibssion,  an  intermediary 
betwii»n  the  luternatioual  Statistieul  Congret**  and  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress.  It  wm  I'eeognized  by  the  Conuni^ifm  as 
inipoi-tant  that  the  two  C^Migre^sst^  .should  lie  iu  aeeord  as  regards 
the  bai^*?s  of  iuteruational  |)enitentiary  and  judieial  statifeticiri,  and  M, 
Stevens  wns  requested  to  havi*  an  understanding  with  M.  Yverafes 
upon  that  point. 

M.  Yverri<>s  explained  the  system  of  enniinal  n^gistern  {cam\*n 
judicimrm),  aud  showed  its  gi'eat  advantage  in  facilitating  and 
assuring  the  pi-oof  of  previous  convictions. 

The  median  ism  of  this  system  is  as  follows:  All  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  trilnuials  (except  those  of  police  coiuis)  are  nx'orded 
upon  separate  bulletins  or  cards,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  office 
of  the  jiublic  |u*osecntor  of  the  [nnsoucrs  birtlj-phtce.  These  cards 
am  arraugcil  al))h?d)etieally  iu  thi?  boxes  or  pigeon-holes  of  a  case 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  c*tiice.  Whenever  a  person  is  armigued  for 
a  erinie  or  misdemeanor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  iKvfore  which  he 
is  tried,  to  ask  of  the  proper  authority  an  extraet  fi'om  tht*  judicial 
record  of  his  birth-place.  This  tran.sci-ipt  contains  an  id^stract  of  all 
the  bidleti us  of  previous  convictions,  or  is  blank,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  *is  attaclied  to  the  papers  in  his  cast*,  so  that  t lie  eouit, 
charged  with  prononncing  jndpnent  in  the  new  tnal,  has  always 
under  itis  eye  the  judicial  brograpby  of  the  prisoner,  and  can  give 
seuteuee  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  that  iu  a  moral  as 
w^ell  as  legal  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  desinible  to  study  tliis  question,  w^ith  a  view  to 
detejmining  wliether  the  system,  thus  set  forJh  by  M.  Yvemfta, 
might  not  be  advant^igeonsly  introduced  into  Switzerland.  The 
method  of  proving  a  prior  conviction  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
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Ihe  greater  part  of  our  cautons.  Too  often  notp  m  taken  cmly  of 
€<)Uvictions  ha<l  in  the  eiiiitou  whei^  tht^  tritil  takes  place,  without 
regard  to  thoi?e  which  omy  have  Ix^tni  had  iu  utiier  cmitons ;  mid  in 
this  mauDer  it  eonies  to  pass,  that  a  hardened  criniiiial»  w^ho  may 
have  been  several  time^  previously  convicted,  but  who  api>eai*s  fur 
the  tiM  time  Ix^tbre  a  crimioal  court  in  a  given  canton,  does  not 
figure  there  on  the  list  of  recidivists.  It  wouhl  ho  eagy  to  establi^^ii 
criiidnid  registers  in  all  the  cantons  for  jiersons  of  Swiss  origin,  and 
a  central  register  iu  the  federal  bureau  of  statLi>tics  for  all  pei^sons 
l^oini  iu  foivigu  countries. 

This  tiiysteni  of  criminal  registers  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  use 
in  several  countries  besides  Fmnce,  whei-e  it  was  tii-st  introduced.* 

MoAt  of  the  lemaiuder  of  Dr.  GuillAumQ'8  report  U>  the  Council  of  the  Swim  Con- 
fedemtjun  i«  substanluilly  the  i^alne  &s  mim  Ui  the  Preiiideiit  of  the  United  States, 
■fid  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  The  closing  piurfLgraphs,  hoTrever,  intri>diice 
matter  quite  new,  and  luro  as  fallows : 

The  Comuiiyijion  held  6ve  serous,  of  which  one  was  at  Loiivain* 

in  tiie  celebrated  ponitculiary  of  that  name.  In  the  lust  but  one, 
Cbunt  Sollohub^  otlicial  delegate  from  Kussia,  read  a  memoir  which 
he  had  prejMred  iu  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
official  delegates  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  Cougr*^^  of  Lon- 
don, in  w^iich  he  sets  fotlh  his  views  and  the  n-sults  of  hU  observa- 
tions on  the  penitentiary  systeuK 

Count  SoUohub  is  a  philanthropist  and  an  intelligent  obseiTer, 
He  exprej5sei5  his  thoughts  iu  an  original  and,  at  tinu^s,  an  eloquent 
niaouer.  As  he  placed  his  manuscript  iu  my  hands  for  a  few 
moments,  I  tnmscriljed  the  following  passages,  which  desene  to  K* 
publii^hed,  and  with  which  I  close  uiy  iTport.  Speaking  of  the 
proportion  of  earuiugs  that  should  \je  allotted  to  prisoners,  il. 
Sollohui),  n'ferrijig  Vj  a  vi^sit  which  he  had  made  to  the  Mojihit 
prison  at  lierlio,  and  where  he  found  a  prisoner  utterly  given  over 
to  despair,  siiys : 

*"  The  doleful  voice,  issuiug  from  the  depths  of  Moabit,  rang  e%*er 
in  my  ear,  like  that  memorable  lino  iu  Dante,  which  bids  the 
wretch  who  enters  his  Inferno^  to  leave  hope  behind.  Ihis  not  the 
philosophic  fable  of  Pandora,  w4iich  tells  us  that  hi*pe  is  t!ie  last 
blessing  that  remaius  to  man,  a  meaning  at  once  pridbinid  and  pr*>- 
vidential  ?      I  awaked   myself  whether  stx^ety  had  a  right  to  be 


*  TliG  Btitbnr  or  it:trentor  of  the  syetom,  as  Ib  well  knowxii  Is  the  di^Uagiiidhed  jiirbt  trnd 
philosopher,  M.  BoanevUlo  de  MAr»aDgy.    - 
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iiiggarJIy  of  h(>pi%  espwiully  towards  those  who  must  again  i-eSnt^ 
its  bofijolii  ?  Is  tht^ro  not  ^oiiietliiiig,  l>otb  inhuinaii  and  fake,  in 
thjit  doling  out  of  fiiilhing,s  in  pt'opk'  wlm  hiive  not  .simply  to  sma- 
taia  but  to  i-acotustruct  their  entim  existence  ?  It  is  said  that  8uch  k 
tln^  de^rmnid  of  iHil>lrt*  opinion.  If  that  he  so,  then  I  dwhirt?  that  I 
havt?  very  Uttle  rivipect  for  pohlic  opinion  ;  and  it  will  soon  he  seen 
who  has  most  reason.  Punish  the  eritninal  ;  nothing  is  more  jatsL 
Let  hU  piiniishrncut  weigh  heavily  upon  him  m  hmg  tia  it  Uiata. 
But  do  not  wait  till  hiii  punishment  in  endetl,  to  say  to  lii<»  libenited 
prisoner  that  (Men  he  am  set  alioutthe  work  i»f  regenerating  him-st^lf* 
and  of  pit)viding  for  hii*  existence*  That  would  be  too  late.  It  is 
dm^ing  his  eai)f  ivity  tliat  the  care  oi'  a  guardian  should  be  exenu^ed, 
hy  securing  that  moral  development  that  comcss  only  tlirough 
efforts  stimulated  by  personal  intei*est.  It  is  only  on  thi»  eoiidition 
that  the  Ulxrrated  prisoner  reenters  society  clad  in  complete  unnor. 
He  reenteiv  it  with  all  that  he  hii8  gained  during  his  imprisonment 
— 'Uioral  furee,  knowledge  of  a  ti'tide,  iodiistrious  habits,  afK>ve  all, 
the  cii^h  capital  earned  by  nnpandleled  etibrts  of  will  and  of 
patience,  whirh  have  created  for  him  a  foi-ce  of  character  that 
he  never  p(jssessed  In^fore;  that  is  to  sjiyi  Avith  the  power  to 
wrestle  in  the  battle  of  life  to  greater  advantage  than  at  any  former 
peri(»A  It  is  only  then  that  he  cim  n*en(er  sinvict^^  ;  only  then  that 
society  can  accept  him  without  hypocrisy,  and  say  to  him  with 
trutli :  *  Come  back  to  us  ;  the  piist  is  forgotten  ;  you  are  again 
our  brother.' 

**  Peniteuliarv  science  is  still  so  little  a  st*ienee,  that  few*  persona 
give  themselves  to  the  theoretical,  and  still  fewer  to  the  practical, 
study  of  it  On  the  other  hand»  theix^  are  patrons  of  [)ln'ases  ix'ady 
made  to  the  mouth,  which  yon  hear  pronounced  whenever  it  is  a 
quejstion  of  prisons.  Thus  yon  hear  it  said  that  the  cellular  system 
is  best,  but  thai,  unftjrtnnatcly,  it  in^odnrcs  insjuiity ;  but  y(ni  rarely 
hear  it  rationally  set  forth  when  that  system  may  l>e  de«ii'al)le,  when 
it  may  l>e  useless,  and  when  it  may  Ih*  |K'rnii'ious.  You  hear  it  also 
constantly  proclaimed  tliat  i>rison  labor  comes  into  unjust  competi- 
tion with  free  lal>or.  This  gfmnding  phrase*  has  an  air  of  iKMng 
logical,  and  even  caused,  in  France,  at  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
the  abolishment  of  htbor  in  prisons.  Statistics  8hf)wed  that,  at  that 
time,  there  weiv  15,0U0  free  tailon^  in  Paris,  and  only  forty-live  in 
the  prisons — certainly  not  a  very  fonnidable  e<impetition.  There 
remains  still  this  simi>le  bit  of  reasoning,  that  a  workman  in  a 
dungeon  i^  no  le^  a  workmmi,   t^iough   he   is  one  who  haa  acci* 
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dentally  changed  his  chamber,  but  who  has  not  thereby  lost  his 
right  to  live,  that  is,  to  work.  In  fine,  there  is  a  declaration  which 
the  heads  of  prisons  have  heard  a  thousand  times.  For  example, 
they  show  to  visitors  an  institution,  kept  with  an  implacable  severity, 
but  with  a  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  an  order  that  is  perfect.  Yet 
one  visitor  in  three  will,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  make  this 
profound  observation — *  Do  you  not  fear  that  this  cleanliness  will 
propagate  crime,  if  not  otherwise,  yet  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  admiasion  into  this  establishment  ? '  Such  a  judge  will  have 
seen  only  the  surface  of  things ;  he  will  not  have  comprehended 
that  the  criminal  is  in  love  with  the  gross  debauchery  of  vice, 
because  he  therein  finds  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the  basest  pro- 
clivities, whereas  it  is  in  a  rigorous  discipline,  in  the  constant  sub- 
jection of  the  will  to  authority,  that  he  feels  the  whole  weight  of 
his  punishment.  Freedom  being  the  moral  air  which  enables  man 
to  breathe,  there  camnot  be,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  dilletantism 
for  imprisonment,  which  can  be  excited  only  by  necessity,  vice, 
and  passion.  There  are  no  amateur  candidates  for  the  prison- 
house." 
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2.  Michigan  Statii  Pitblic  School, 

The  full  till(3  of  thii*  institutoiu  as  defined  in  ilio  twi  c ideating  it, 
IB  I  **  Stale  I'ulilic  8i"hocil  for  Doppiitlt'iit  uiul  Ni'trl<^'t'ted  Child ivo/' 
Some  nccuurit  of  thii^  eatahliyhineMt  (tlnit  is,  of  its  uharac-ter,  dc*ttign 
and  sc^opc,  for  it  had  not  thcji  iM^eii  opened )  wtis  given  in  the 
Tntiisiictious  of  the  Bid ti more  Coagre^h,  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  prison  discipline,  iJi-eimred  liy  Mr.  Brock  way,  of  the 
board  of  state  chariticii  of  Jtichigiiu.  ynfticient  Imildiiigs  having 
eince  been  completed^  it  was  opened  ui  the  month  of  May*  of  th« 
cun^nt  year,  with  aome  200  ehihh'en  of  the  class  for  whom  it  in 
dciiigncd.  In  a  eircuhir  letter,  addressed  jnj?t  before  its  inaugura- 
tion, by  the  Hon,  C  D.  Kandall^  secretary  of  its  board  of  control, 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  jxior  of  the  seveml  counties  of  that 
state,  he  gives  a  more  full  account  of  I  lie  institution  than  that 
pubUi?Iied  hist  year,  ihnn  whieh  Ihe  following  sentences  are  t4iken  ; 

By  an  wi  of  the  Li^ginluturt!  of  1871,  nmendett  in  1873,  tbiit  »ehoul  in  efitublisbed  far 
thii  mtvmlenmwo  (ind  edticiUloii  nf  [lopemkmt  ehililreii,  utilil  htma^fi  oan  bi  pmrided 
ftir  tbotii,  fir  urail  \]wy  iim  Hixtoeii  yearn  iif  age.  T\w  Htuii*  by  tbiK  law  beoomee  the 
legiit  goattliiLti  (if  ilH  c^hildtvn,  of  bi»t.h  nt^xes^  wbu  become  innmti^K  of  tho  erhcx}!.  This 
new  iittitt)  chftrjty  t-haiigw  tbo  system  from  txmtity  to  Htiit«  support,  luid  the  only  ox- 
pdBBO  for  tbv  i^ciunties  is  that  of  (tending  children  here,  and  retumiug  lhoi*e  who  are 
inadmissible  nader  tho  law.  There  art*  now  in  this  8tatw  about  tidtf  children  tiodor 
gjxtueu  yuftr«  of  ajte,  who  rtcciv©  en  tiro  or  partitti  snpport  from  the  public.  Of  iheAe 
tht'Te  ftr*>,  according  to  rt-portrt  bitidy  rwiMvcd  at  lliit*  office  from  the  BupcrintendenU 
of  the  pi>or,  *Jm  entirely  nr  prtrtially  deptMident  childreDt  who  are,  by  reftsoo  of  good 
health  and  a^c»  admissible.  There  U»  however,  at  prest*ui  room  for  only  nhoui  200, 
and  preparation  i«  niatbj  f<*r  that  number,  which  douhttess  covers  all  those  who  i*r« 
entirely  depeudeut.  Wln^never  the  capacity  of  the  biiiblic|Br«  is  Hnfticiwnt,  all  of  tbuM 
ftdmiiJisible  under  the  law  are  to  he  received  hero,  it  being  illegal  then  to  retain  Ihem 
in  the  county  poor-houwea. 

The  children  in  thiH  Hcliool  are  to  be  educated  in  the  common  branches  and  taught 
how  ti^hihur ;  they  are  to  remain  until  sixteen  years  f»f  agOp  or  until  apprenticed  to 
learn  some  nHcful  trjuk\  or  adopted  into  families-  But  whether  retained  in  the 
institutiim  or  Hent  out>  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  always  he  the  paramovint  object, 
and  he  will  be  removed  to  ii  tamily  or  appreutieed,  under  the  I«w»  only  when  a  good 
ptaee  U  fotrnd^  where  pmper  treatment  and  a  common  8choid  education  fthall  be 
iieoured  him,  A^  fioon  as  such  hemei^  are  found,  the  law  require  that  the  ohlldreti 
shall  be  placed  in  them. 

Thi*!  hi^t  in  a  good  feature  of  the  act  establishing  the  uistitntion. 
The  full  text  of  m^etitai  thirteen  of  the  said  aett  in  whieh  thifi  pro- 
vision is  found,  is  in  the  IbUowing  words : 
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Sec.  13.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  ubject  of  this  act  to  provide  for  such  children  only 
temporary  homes  antil  homes  can  be  procured  for  them  in  families.  It  shall  be  the 
daty  of  sach  board  of  control  to  use  all  diligence  to  provide  suitable  places  in  good 
families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  received  an  elementary  education  ;  and  any  other 
pupils  may  be  placed  in  good  families  on  condition  that  their  education  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside.  The  board 
of  control  are  hereby  made  the  legal  guardians  of  all  the  children  who  may  become 
inmates  of  the  school,  with  authority  to  bind  out  any  children  to  a  pursuit  or  trade 
daring  minority,  under  a  contract  insuring  the  child  kind  and  pmper  treatment  and  a 
fair  elementary  educati<m. 

The  school  is  established  upon  the  family  plan,  with  cottages 
designed  for  thirty  inmates  each.  It  is  a  charity  of  a  novel  kind, 
from  which  the  best  i*esult8  may  be  looked  for.  Michigan  seems  to 
be  taking  the  lead  of  most  of  her  sister  states  in  social  reforms ;  and 
it  would  not  be  strange,  as  things  look,  if  she  should  take  precedence 
of  all  the  others  in  establishing  model  sj'stems  of  criminal  prison 
discipline,  and  of  preventive  and  reformatory  work.  May  she  have 
many  imitators  in  her  good  ways. 
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8.  Mr.  Mullen's  Work. 

Mr.  William  J.  Mullen  is  widely  known,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  Prison  Agent  of  Philadelphia,  whose  paramount  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  crime, 
and  so  held  for  examination  or  trial.  The  Transactions  of  last  year 
contained  a  highly  interesting  article  from  his  pen,  under  the  title 
"  Duty  of  Society  to  Persons  arrested  but  not  yet  brought  to  Trial," 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  labors  and  their  results  in  this 
special  department  for  nineteen  years.  In  sending  an  apology  for 
non-attendance  at  the  Congress  of  St.  Louis,  he  adds  fuither  state- 
ments, as  follows  : 

I  have  been  instrameDtal  within  this  last  year,  in  procuring  the  release  from  onr 
Philadelphia  county  prison,  of  1,933  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  unnecessarily 
imprisoned.  Many  of  them  were  entirely  innocent  of  what  they  were  accused.  I 
procured  their  prompt  release  from  prison,  with  the  consent  not  only  of  the  proper 
authorities,  but  in  most  instances  that  of  their  prosecutors,  who  had  become  oonyinoed 
(by  mild  and  kind  persuasion  on  my  part)  of  their  error  in  unnecessarily  going  to  law. 
By  thisonethod  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  I  have  not  only  succeeded  in 
making  the  parties  g(K>d  friends,  removed  the  ill-feeling  that  existed,  but  also  pre- 
vented a  vast  amount  of  undeserved  suffering,  that  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  In  this  way,  I  have  been  ins^mental  in  procuring  the  release  from  our 
prison  of  over  35,000  persons,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  this  was  done  at  a 
saving  to  the  tax-payers  of  this  city,  of  $351,669.07,  which  amount  would  have  had  to 
be  expended  for  the  ignoring  of  their  cases,  and  for  their  maintenance  in  prison  while 
waiting  till  their  cases  could  be  regularly  disposed  of  by  the  courts ;  and  the  precious 
time  of  the  judges  has  been  saved,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  imneoessarily 
occupied  in  the  trying  of  these  oases.  I  make  this  statement,  with  a  hope  that  the 
Convention  may  deem  this  subject  worthy  of  their  consideration,  and  take  such  action 
as  will  result  in  recommending  the  appointment  of  agents,  for  such  well  regulated 
prisons  in  large  cities,  as  would  be  able  to  sustain  such  agents. 

There  was  scarcely  occasion  for  the  Congress  of  St  Louis  to  take 
action  upon  this  subject,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mullen,  since  only  a 
year  ago  that  of  Baltimore  adopted  the  following  by  a  unanimous 
vote  : 

Resolved,  That  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  effort  wherever  made,  and 
especially  in  Philadelphia  as  shown  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Mullen,  for  the  protection  of 
persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  law  by  carefUl  investigation  in  each  case  before 
trial  by  a  disinterested  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  fully  authorixes  this  C!ongre8s 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  in  each  state,  and  espedally  in 
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each  large  city,  where,  from  the  great  namber  of  such  charges  and  the  haste  with 
which  many  of  them  are  disposed  of,  there  is  danger  that  innocent  persons  may  often 
be  convicted  of  offenses  wrongfoUy  charged  upon  them. 
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4.  Capital  Punishment. 

By  Joseph  Meurefield,  Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  Prisoners  Aid  Socie^. 

Mr.  Merrefield  addressed  **To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress  at  St  Louis  "  a  comniuniciftion  on  the 
above  subject,  in  which  he  took  strong  ground  against  the  retention 
of  the  death  penalty  in  our  penal  codes,  and  in  favor  of  taking 
fi'om  the  governors  of  states  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  case  of 
murderers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Prison  Association  had 
prepared  and  published  a  programme  for  a  meeting  of  six  days ; 
but  such  was  the  impatience  of  members,  who  were  mostly  officers 
of  prisons  and  i-eformatories,  to  get  back  to  their  several  fields  of 
labor,  that  the  session  was  reduced  to  three  days  instead  of  six  ;  a 
reduction  which  cut  off  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  papers  offered, 
and  even  abbreviated  the  reading  of  some  of  the  I'eports  of  the 
standing  committees  to  a  mere  r6sum£  of  their  contents.  The 
secretary  had  not  time,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  claiming  his  attention,  even  so  much  as 
to  glance  over  the  essay  of  Mr.  Merrefield.  On  a  careful  perusal 
of  it  after  the  adjournment,  he  found  that  his  valued  friend  had, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  convictions,  employed  expressions  of 
so  much  strength,  and  especially  that  he  had  announced  a  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  executive  pardons  so  novel,  so  almost  startling 
indeed,  that  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the 
paper  without  the  concurrent  judgment  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
in  advance  of  another  meeting.  He  therefore  retains  the  document 
with  a  view  of  placing  it,  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
standing  committee  on  criminal  law  reform,  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  pi'eparing,  for  submission  to  the  next  Congress,  the 
draft  of  a  revised  penal  code,  in  which  the  question  of  the  retention 
or  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  place. 
For  the  rest,  the  death-penalty  is  a  question  of  the  ages,  and  will 
not  spoil  by  beinfr  laid  over  for  a  single  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
secretary  feels  quite  at  liberty  to  offer  a  K^sume  of  Mr.  Meirefield's 
paper,  which,  accordingly,  he  does  as  follows  : 
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The  writer  begins  with  declaring  that  he  feels  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  bring  the  question  of  capitjil  punishment  tti  the  attention 
of  tlie  G>ngi*ess.  In  vii'w  of  the  fact  that,  even  when  the  guilt  of 
the  aeeased  is  patent,  juries,  reflecting  a  comnuHi  sentiment  of  the 
pulilic,  fail,  ill  fonr  eiiaes  out  of  five,  to  convict  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  he  reeommends  the  aboli.shment  of  the  death-penalty  and 
the  sub^itution  thei*efure  of  imprisoiimennt  for  a  term  of  twenty 
jeans.  He  cousideiis  that,  in  the  pi-eseiit  state  of  pubUe  sentiment 
on  this  question  some  such  nioditication  as  this  ivlating  to  the  law 
of  murder  iJi;  absohitely  e^ssential  to  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
the  saiety  of  society.  He  believes  that  when  the  death -penalty  is 
abolished,  and  not  till  then,  ''we  will  see  juries  administer  justice 
mith  mercy,  and  not  mercy  unthout  justice.  Fi'eeil  from  the  horrible 
dread  of  taking  away  a  human  life  judicially,  they  mil  open  eyes, 
eai-s,  and  undei-standiug  to  the  evidence  that  7nay  convict,  as  well  as 
to  that  which  m'/f  acqmt,  and  not  strive  to  believe  every  sophistry 
adroitly  used  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  nor  to  disbelieve  the  ondence 
of  a  competent  medicjd  expert,  because,  forsooth,  thei-e  is  one 
chance  in  a  thousiiod  that  the  criu^inating  evidence  which  his  art 
makes  plain ^  might  exist  under  a  slightly  diflering  hypothesis  of 
facte," 

Mr,  Men'efield  ckises  his  discussion  by  submitting  a  preamble  and 
two  resolutions  to  the  consideration  and,  if  judged  advisable,  the 
action  of  the  Congre58, 

The  preaoiblc  reeitea,  1*  That  juines  fail  to  convict  of  murder  in 
the  majority  of  cases  because  of  an  exti^me  repugnance  to  taking 
human  life.  2,  That  the  certainty  of  punishment,  more  than  its 
severity,  tends  to  prevent  crime,  3.  That  the  too  frc^  use  of  ex- 
ecutive clemency  defciits,  in  great  measure,  this  desired  and 
neceesary  certainty.  Oji  this  foundation  he  asks  the  Congress  to 
declare,  by  resolution,  fii^st,  that  the  death-penalty  ought  to  be 
abolished  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  power  of  jjardon  and  even  of 
commutation,  in  cases  of  sentence  for  murder,  ought  also  to  be 
abolished,  except  only  when  authorized  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislatui>3. 
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5.  Practical  MEAsriiis  or  Prisok  Reform  Proposed. 

The  Hon.  E.  J.   Lowiicn-,  Memher  of  tlie  Fk»unl  nf  DircH  tai«  of 

the  National  PrW)n  AwHiX'iution,  not  t'x|MH'tinii  to  atteml  Uu'CungTf« 
of  8L  lAJuis<t  t!H»ii^Hi  iiftrnviinls  tuablcil  la  ih>  so  {\n  :i  few  luoimnU 
on  tht*  eve  of  itdjtniriinient,  mhln'ssL^d  ttic  fullowiiiijr  \vi\rv  to  Uie 
,sot*iX3tiiry»  which  wm  duly  laid  before  that  body : 


* 


Bkookltk,  Ma^  13»  1874. 
E,  C.  WtKiw,  B^q.: 

Hear  Sir  :  I  it*>rii4  4*xep(^(lingly  thai  tin  engagement  which  I  CAnnut  well  bitfuik  viU 

provcul  my  lU tcMitlaii*.**  dL  ih*j  NAiifHia)  Prirttui  O^JVinitiMM  tbU  year,  exce|ithi|r.  fK<rhttpi, 
for  tt  low  ii(iiir>  inily.  J  ant  with  yuu,  hnwuvpr,  lit^ivrt  uihI  w)uL  iiud  irunl  thiil  pnir 
dt'lilM*ratiMn,'>i  umy  rv.*uli  iii  H^tvanciiig  thin  truly  great  Chri^ttan  work,  in  wbieb  wu  an 
all  HO  much  ink'reMriH),  and  which  I  may  nay  the  whule  dviUie<l  wurld  U  iral43hiii|{ 
with  the  dt*up*iMt  xnHcitud«. 

The  work  of  thv  H»s4scialhm  ha^  aLrefuly  beun  gniat,  and  iU  influence  ha»  been  felt 
and  acknc^wledgi^d,  i^HpiifiaJly  in  th^  MUitP.  It  needs  now  tnit  to  bring  its  rasl 
knowh^dge  and  ex]i«riene<3  lnt<i  praotioai  effect,  to  acoonipllHb  aJl  that  wm  defigsed 
by  it  8  fitntialioii, 

Tbu  triiatiuciji  i*f  triiniiifdj*  and  the  reprension  of  crianu  haru  been  wi  fully  coneiden*d^ 
that  I  think  i\n*  iiijih  hft>*  arrivod  when  the  a8>HX*ia(ton  Hbuiild  b(>ldly  H«t  forth  its 
opiuioDP  ufM»n  the  pnijH*r  tmmagi'ment  of  iiriHon*t,  refoninil4»ry  nchmd^,  and  tho  tenn« 
of  iJuniKhtni'nt,  and  *w  earnestly  ini*i«t  U|ion  their  ailoption,  not  only  by  one  fttate,  but 
liy  all  of  the  rstaUiH  of  Uo!  Union ;  and  the  pnnciple^^  rulea  and  niguhitiouf^,  so  noI 
lorth,  »<houId  eonHtituto  the  prison  Ky»t4.«nt  of  th«*  United  States.  To  this  end  I  wouJd 
most  rcHpertfuDy  Kuggf^t  that  the  C(»nvention  appoint  a  cnnmiittec  of  livn  or  more,  of 
which  yoa  ithali  be  ehAiiinun,  to  dmft  fuU  and  conipli>Le  regulations  ciiverlng  alt  tb^ 
point*  of  priauu  diciplme,  n.s  woll  au  aiding  prifmners  aftwr  llicy  are  diwharged  ;  alno  a 
eommitU'e  i>f  live  on  imUirttrial  and  rt'furmaUiry  rtchooln ;  and  a  committeo  *»f  Ave  cm 
eriminal  law  M^f<irm,  win*  f^hall  rt^port  to  the  next  Congri»!i«  ;  and  when  app roved »  then 
the  whole  forci<  and  induenee  of  the  Asiiociation  U*  be  directed  Ui  their  adoption  by 
the  legislrtlurcK  of  the  neverai  states. 

The  grtjat  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  a«?»ociation,  t\A  evidenced  by  the  many 
exhanAtiTe  and  very  able  papers  heretofore  Mubmitted  cm  the  point*  osmcdt  w^ill  enable 
the  committeeN  to  draft  t^uch  ruluM  and  regulationti  m  ulUiit  carry  conviction  to  eveiy 
thinking  and  humane  mind  of  their  utility  and  necentiity. 

SbmUd  yoQ  think  favorably  of  the  HnggcHtion  niade,  pleaHo  bring  it  before  the  Con- 
vention. 1  Inive  not  deemed  it  neeef*sary  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  matter, 
knowing  well  that  your  uxteni^ive  inforinattan  upon  the  subject  will  enable  jou  at 
ouce  to  gra^np  ihu  idea  in  itn  wide^^t  range. 

I  am  cleiu'lr  of  the  opinion  that  the  eourBe  suggested  would  earlier  rcHult  in  Ujo 
luloption  of  thort*ugh  and  eflicicnt  *»yt5tem»  in  the«e  several  departments  of  social 
refijrm,,  which,  all  muKt  tulmit,  are  now  Ka<Uy  nemled,  than  to  continue  nimply  to 
diitcast*  thtf  matter  ami  leave  our  legi8lat*»r?»  to  act  upon  Ihi*  general  iuforniattou  whieb 
Ihcy  may  gallo*r  from  newspaper  n*port«  or  the  voUifu<*H  of  Tnmr<jif  tion^  isi^uod  by  the 
Association  Jnim  lime  Ut  time.     The  tfubjeet  mmit  W  brought  to  tlm  notieo  of  the 
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le^slatares  in  no  qaesUonable  shape,  bat  in  saoh  form  as  will  enable  them  to  act 
intelligently,  and  at  once. 
Hoping  that  these  views  may  impress  yon  favorably, 

I  remain  yonrs  very  truly, 

B.  J.  LOWBER. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lowber,  as  contained  in  the  above  com- 
munication, were  &vorably  received  by  the  CongresSi  which  there- 
upon adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Besohfedf  That  so  much  of  the  letter  of  B.  J.  Lowber,  Bsq.,  of  New  York,  as  relates 
to  the  draft  of  a  prison  system  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatnres  of  the  several  states, 
be  refeired  to  the  standing  committee  on  prison  discipline ;  that  so  mnch  of  the  same 
as  relates  to  a  similar  labor  in  reference  to  reformatory  and  preventive  institutions  be 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  those  classes  of  institutions ;  and  that  so  much 
thereof  as  relates  to  a  revised  penal  code  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on 
criminal  law  reform ;  and  that  the  said  committees  be  requested  to  lay  the  said  drafts^ 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  explanatory  and  argumentative  reports,  bafore  the 
next  anno^  Congress  of  the  AjBSooiation. 
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6.  Religious  iNsraucrioN  (official)  in  Prisons. 

The  Right  Reverend  R.  J.  Ryan,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St  Louis, 
having  been  mvited  to  officiate  at  the  opening  of  one  of*  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  and  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
extended  to  him,  replied  in  the  following  letter  : 

8t.  Lome,  May  U,  1S74. 
Hon.  Judge  S.  M.  BRBOKiNRn>GB, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  National  Prison  Congress  : 

Dear  Sir :  1  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  jronr  yivitation  to 
open  with  prayer  the  session  of  the  National  Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  on  to-morrow 
morning. 

Though  unable  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  the 
beneficent  objects  which  this  Congress  has  in  view.  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  prison 
chaplaincies,  with  entire  religious  fVeedom  of  action,  will  receive  the  serious  attention 
of  this  important  assembly.  In  a  Congress  similar  to  the  present  one,  held  in  London 
some  time  ago,  and  embracing  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  both  hemispheres  of  every 
shade  of  religious  and  political  opinions — being  presided  over  at  one  session,  by 
Archbishop  Manning,  of  Westminster,  at  another  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  Kew  York, 
at  a  third  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  of  the  same  city,  and  subsequently  by  prominent 
English,  Continental  and  American  laymen— one  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
passed  was,  that  experience  had'  proved  beyond  question,  that  of  all  reformatory 
agencies  in  prisons,  whether  of  juvenile  offenders  or  of  adults,  religion  had  proved  the 
most  powerful.  Your  own  must  ^respected  President,  Governor  Seymour,  of  Kew 
York,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  session  of  this  Congress  in 
January,  1871,  declared  the  same  great  truth,  and  corrected  a  popular  error  on  the 
subject  of  reformatory  agencies  in  these  words :  ''  No  one  values  learning  more  than 
I  do,  but  it  is  no  specific  for  immorality  or  vice.  Without  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing, it  frequently  becomes  an  aid  to  crime.  To  check  vice,  there  must  be  high  moral 
standards  in  the  public  mind."  No  standard  can  be  higher  than  that  of  Christian 
morality,  and  no  radical  reformation  can  bo  effected  but  by  appeals  to  the  human 
conscience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant  in  Christ, 

R.  J.  HYAN, 

Coadjutor  Bishop, 

The  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  pidsons  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  th^  several  governments  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  London  were  requested  to  report.  So  far  as  the  employment  of 
chaplains  in  the  prisons  of  the  countries  reporting  is  conceiiied,  the 
answers  of  the  governments  were  as  follows  : 
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In  the  Austrian  prisons  of  all  kiiitk,  chaplains  and  I'^ligious 
teachers  ai*«  pro^^ided  for  prbonei's  of  everj^  sect,  of  which  the 
nunilK?r  h  con.sitli'ra?>le.  As,  however,  the  gi*eutcr  number  are  of 
the  KuiiKiii  CaUiolii'  faith,  every  prison  hits  a  Roman  Catholic 
ehapluin,  and,  when  the  number  of  prisoneiB  is  auffieieut  to  require 
so  many,  two  or  more.  Besidetv  holdinjx  divine  sen'ice  and  adminiiv 
taring  the  sficratnenis,  the  ehapluins  are  imder  obligution  to  visit  the 
prisoner  individniilty,  to  seek  to  awakon  the  moral  sense  within 
them,  to  8ti*engthen  them  by  spiritual  counsel  and  exhortation  on 
their  leaving  the  prison,  and,  in  general,  to  lalxa%  in  season  and  out 
of  seasoni  iind  by  all  suitable  means,  to  i-eclaini  and  save  them, 

BefffimjL 

The  Belgian  government  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  re- 
ligious instruction  as  a  means  of  reformation,  and  has  given  to  it  the 
most  complete  organ ixjit ion  possible.  Chaplains  are  provided  in  all 
prisons  and  for  all  religions,  and  the  rules  requiix^  them  to  preside  at 
the  exercisers  of  worshijj  and  over  all  religious  instruction,  to  \Tsit 
the  prisoners  in  their  cells  and  give  them  counsel  and  consolation  ; 
to  press  upon  their  conscience  the  diligent  [leribnnanec  of  all  re- 
ligious  and  moral  duties,  to  direi't  their  i^eading,  to  hear  their  confes- 
sions, to  give  sptK'ial  instructions  to  those  ignorant  of  the  essential 
trutlis  of  i-eligion,  in  a  word,  to  fulfill  toward  them  all  the  duties  ^of 
their  ministiy, 

Denmark. 

In  Denmark  a  clergyman  is  appointed  to  each  prison.  He  alone 
is  intrusted  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  prisoners.  Volunteer 
yisitors  are  not  pinniitted  to  labor  ia  the  prisons  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  inmates. 

Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  are  employed 
in  all  convict  prisons. 

Ireland, 

Chaplains  of  the  Epis<*opal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
denominations  are  emphvyed  in  the  convict  prisons  of  Ireland. 
They  are  regularly  appointed  officers  of  th*^  nrison,  who  devote  Iheir 
time  to  the  relit^ious  ui;3truction  of  thf  ^ 
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In  tho  smHlIor  depiirtinputiil  pri^ntt  of  France  some  parish  priest 
acts  JUS  rhaplaiii,  hul  iii  tho  lnr<j^i*r  pri^soiis  of  this  eln8$4,  as  wt'll  tm  m 
all  et^niml  pritions,  the  chaplain  iti  a  ivguhir  ottic^cr  of  the  est^iblbdi* 
mciit»  iiiid  ii*  wholly  devoted  U)  its  religioiiH  service.  Liln^rty  of 
couHcieiice  is  guaniiiteed  to  prisonei^  of  all  i^cligionfe*.  On  \m 
eiitranee,  every  prisoner  mut^t  dcehiit*  to  what  fuilh  he  iidhei^, 
which  dechinitifni  i^  vcritied  l>y  an  udndiiistj'ative  iiiforniiition.  If 
he  ih»e8  ui»t  Itelung  to  the  Ktmian  Catholic  i-eligion,  he  is  tniDsfcrred» 
whenever  it  is  |>os^ilde,  to  a  prison  dewigned  to  receive  persions  of 
the  same  ivligious  faith  with  U»mi!M.'lf. 

In  tJie  prisons  of  Paris,  chaplains  are  provided  for  prisoners  of  all 
the  different  religions  creeds;  the  prison  of  La  SauU  having,  for 
example,  five  ebupkins,  one  of  whom  m  a  Jewish  nil>}»i. 

Germamj, 
Baden.— The  highest  valne  is  attached  in  Baden  to  ixr^lfgions ' 
struetion  in  prisons*  Chaplains  nm  provided  for  all  inmuis  atid  for 
all  R'ligiona  They  hold  n^ligious  service,  give  religious  lessons, 
enter  into  religious  convei"8ation  with  the  prij^onei't*,  inspect  the 
prison  sebools,  keep  an  eye  on  the  prisoners'  occupations  dunng 
their  relaxation,  and  corn*spond  with  the  minister's  of  their  abode  j 
this  eorrespoudenco  gives  moral  protection   to   the  prisouei's  after 

their  liheralion. 

« 

Bavakia. — In  Bavaria,  all  the  larger  prisons  have  chaplains 
wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  in  the  district  and 

police  jirisons,  the  elergyn^un  of  the  place  officiates.  The  regular 
chaplain  is  hound  to  hold  divine  sei'viee  in  the  forenoon  of  every 
Sundjiy,  on  holidays,  and  on  the  King's  birthday  ;  and  also  m  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday  to  give  one  houi-'s  reading  or  exhoi-tation,  and 
to  hold  a  religious  service  on  one  week-day  ;  to  administer-  the  sacrj- 
ment  to  the  ^ick  pris<juers  when  they  dennind  it,  and  to  those  in 
health  once  every  three  months  ;  to  give  religious  iiistnjetion  twice 
a  week  for  one  hour ;  to  visit  the  prisone^rs  cotrtiued  in  cells  at  legist 
every  foiliiight  ;  to  correspond  with  the  clergymen  of  the  places  to 
which  the  prisoners  Ixdong  ;  and  to  act  as  liin-arian* 

PkUSsiA.^Chaphdns  are  found  in  all  tlie  prisons  of  Pruswia,  and 
for  alTtbrms  of  worship.  They  hoM  divine  serviiH?  every  Sunday 
and  once  during  the  week  ;  administer  the  sacrament  to  tiio 
prisonei's  at  sttited  periods  ;  give  Religions  instruction  ;  snperintend 
the  prinniry  instrnction  given  by  the  schocdnnistem ;  ux^  bound  to 
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labor  seriously  for  the  siilvation  of  the  eouls  of  the  prijsoners  ;  and, 
with  this  aim,  must  visit  them  rogulmly  in  their  celk  aud  in  the 
iutirmary. 

M^URTEMBERG*— 111  lill  the  pri^oiis  of  Wurteiiihcrg  there  Hre 
Protestant  and  Catholic  ehaphiiiis.  Their  duties  are  to  hold  divine 
service  on  Soiulays  and  f<>ttival-diiy8,  and  to  give  once  a  week 
religions  instrnctions  to  the  prisoners  of  tlieir  resipective  ciX'cd^,  aud 
geuer*al  paistoral  couii^el  on  all  **uitiihle  occusions-  For  pri-Honens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  there  is  similar  provision  for  rcligiout^i  instiuction. 

Every  prison,  even  for  persons  awartlug  trial,  hit*?  a  priest^  who  ia 
its  titular  chaplain.  As  iu  Italy  ihc  great  mtk^s  of  the  citizen.s  are 
Catholic,  there  are  no  niiiiistevs  of  other  creeds  attached  to  our 
prisons.  Whoever  helongi^  to  a  difiei-ent  i-eligions  eoniinntiion  is 
permitted  to  ct^ofer  with  a  niiuister  of  his  own  creed  on  application 
to  the  diivctor,  who  exuiuot  i-efuse  to  admit  the  individual  iiunicd  by 
the  prii^jner*  nulej?s  he  hns  reiison  to  believe  tliat  the  8;dety  of  the 
establishtnent  would  be  therel>y  endangered. 

3Iexu:o, 
Not  all  the  prison??  in  Mexico  have  chaplains,  nor,  when  they 

ive  jsuch,  do  they  also  liave  them  for  all  denominations.  Even 
imv  chaplain??  are  appciintet:!,  they  have  no  welkletined  official 
duties  to  pertbnii,  except  so  fiir  as  their  ecclesiastical  functions  are 
concemed,  and  their  duty  of  eonrsie  is  always  to  advise  and  comfort 
the  prisryner  and  direct  him  toward  iT'forniiiti<iii.  Religion  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  means  of  refonning  the  prisoner. 

Nei/terlamh, 
There  are  no  sjiecial  chaplains  attached  exclusively  to  any  prison; 
but  hi  all  the  eentnd  prisons,  in  all  the  houses^  of  detention,  and  in 

the  greater  part  of  the  htnL^s  of  ariTst,  the  office  of  chaplain  and 
the  religious  services  are  confided  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  each 
religion,  who  Is  named  by  the  minister  of  justice.     The  duties  of  the 

chaplain  consist  in  ix^rfonning  n»ligious  sendee  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days,  in  making  pastoral  visits,  and  in  imparting  religious 
instruction. 

Every  convict-prison  in  Norway  has  its  chaplain  of  the  Evangelioal 
•Luthenni  confesision,  to  which  faith  almost  all  the  people  of  Norway 
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belong.  Ill  the  minor  district  pritions,  spiritual  fLssistaiice  is  gener* 
ally  tiflordocl  by  the  parish  minister  of  the  district  wheixi  the  prison 
18  situated.  To  the  chaplMiiis  it  iK'longii  to  eoiiduet  divine  s^ervioe  in 
the  prisons  and  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  their  inmates  by 
the  further  agencies  of  pei^mal  convei-Bation,  admoiiitioii,  and 
instruction. 

In  all  the  large  prisons  of  Russia  there  are  chapels  and  cbaplaiiiB.  | 
PiisuneiTd  of  all  tlie  diflereut  ei-eeds  i-eeeive  the  offices  of  i-elij 
fi'om  ministei's  of  their  own  faith,  even  Jews  and  MusBulnmiis. 

Sweden, 

Only  Luthenm  chaplains  are  employed  in  the  prisons  of  Sweden. 
Few  prifsonei^;  are  found  in  them  of  any  other  i-eligions  belief.     The 
duties  of  the  ehaplaiii  are   to   hold   divine  service,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  give  iMsligious  imtiiiotion ;  to  ascertaJn  by  conver*] 
sation  the  state  of  the  prisonei^^  minds,  and  seek  their  refonnation- 

Swtt2erland. 

Ministers  of  the  Reformed  and  of  the  Cfitholic  religion  act  as 
chaphiins  in  th(^  pri^uis  of  Switzerland.     The  rabbi  of  the  nearr^t 
locality  in  invited   to  visit  such  eo-ndigionists  as  are  occasionally 
found    in    them.      In    the    establi^ihmentj^    which    are   inijx*rfectly ; 
organized,  the  chai>hiin.s,  for  the  most  part,  contine  themselves  to  the 
eeh'bration  of  pulilic  woi'ship.     Li  proportion  asthe  prisons  approach 
the  eategory  of  penitentiaries  that  aim  at  the  reformation   of  the 
prisoners,  these  officers  pay  i^gular  visits  to  them,  consoling  and  fl 
counseling  them,  sui>erintending  the  religions   instruetion   of    the  ^ 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  fulfiUing  toward  them  all  the  duties  ot* 
their  ministry. 
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7.  Branch  Associatioxs  fob  Prison  Keform. 

Hie  fiiYh  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Xatiomil  Prison  Asso- 
ciation iiei'lan^  :  *'  Coaimittoc:!?  of  ronTj^pondeiiec,  or  assm*intion*j  for 
prison  i*efonii  anil  the  aid  of  disc^hargeil  prisoner,  shall  bt»  orgau- 
ixud  in  the  sii'vei-al  states,  as  may  Ix?  found  practicahlc/'  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Illinoisj  have  fornied  such  associations  during  the  past  yesir, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  liy  other  gtatcs  in  the  siinie  direction* 
The  work  of  the  National  Association  is  necessarily,  to  ;i  large 
extent,  of  a  general  c'hara<^tcr.  Then*  is  a  giTat  deal  of  work,  espe- 
cially that  t>f  caring  for  and  t>aving  liUeratcd  prisoners,  which,  being 
local  in  its  miturei  can  be  done  only  by  local  organ ization^j.  It 
would,  no  dtjubt*  facilitate  aud  hapten  the  formation  of  state  ajssoeia- 
tions,  if  the  friends  of  this  Wi>rk  had,  ready  to  their  hand;?,  a  general 
tjcheme  of  organization  for  such  a^ociatioiLs.  In  this  view  the 
executive  committee  have  prepared,  and  now  cauBo  to  l>e  printed, 
the  following  drafts  of  a  cfjustitntion  and  by-laws  lor  .such  organiza- 
tions. Of  course  the^c  draftii  are  intended  to  1m*  merelj'  suggestive. 
They  ai'e  but  forrm,  which  may  be  accepted,  modified,  or  rejected 
in  loCo,  and  better  ones  substituted  in  tlieii^  place ; 

a.  Draft  qfa  C&mtitution  for  th4f  lliert  nam9  th^  State]  Branch  of  the  yaUond 
PrisQn  Asuoi^itUni'  of  the  United  Statm* 

Article  I. 

Th\%  Association  shaU  be  called  the  Brauch  of  the  National  Priaon  Asso- 

ciatioD  of  the  United  StAtea,  and  its  ahort  title  iihall  be  the  Prison  Refonn  AAsociadoa 
of 

ABTICtB  U. 

The  general  object  of  the  at^Rociatlon  shall  be  the  preTentino  and  repression  of  crimei 
ettibracing  the  foU<*win|Br  sperificfttions  : 

1.  To  pri>iin>te  need&d  rpfunns  in  criminal  law,  and  in  police  firgftoiiati on  and  action. 

2.  To  give  greater  breadth  Jind  efficiency  to  preventive  and  reformatoty  agencies  in 
the  elate. 

3.  Tu  ameliorate  tbe  cotidititm  of  prisoners,  whether  detained  for  trial,  or  iir  wit* 
Hemes,  or  convicted  and  nndcrgning  their  punii^hment, 

4.  To  improve  the  pri^oni*  and  prison  system  of  the  Btate,  and  to  impress  a  hnmane 
and  reformatory  character  on  its  prison  diimtpUne* 

5.  To  enconrage  and  aid  discharged  prisonen  in  their  efforts  towards  a  new  and 
better  life,  by  providing,  as  far  as  praoticRblef  suilable  aud  remunerative  employment 
for  them. 
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Article  IlL 
Tbo  DfficL^rt^  i)f  tbo  aftsodation  shall  be  a  proKidontf  vice- presidents,  a 
treanarer,  and  a  btiard  uf  dirttcUirt!i,  of  which  Uita  above-uamed  officers,  aa  well  u  the 
govonior  of  the  alatoi  shall  bo  ex-affieio  memburd.  j 

Articlm  it.  ' 

There  shall  be  the  fuifowing  sUnding  committeaSi  namoljr :  A  fioaoce  committ^ ; 
a  CJoiumiUotMJti  erituitial  law  luid  pnliue  reform;  n  coiiiaiitt«e  on  pricKiD  dif^ctptiue;  a 
di^tentiini  uomuiitteu  ;  a  cuitntiiltee  on  preventive  and  reformatorj  work;  aud  a  eoui* 
tnitlee  im  diitoharged  prii^onerM. 

Article  V. 

Thi^  principal  place  of  ba^iocas  of  Ihe  a^dociation  shall  be 
Tlie  hortrrj  nf  (]in'ctf*r»  shall  tiieet  monthly,  and  five  members  ehall  ctini^Utllll^A^i 
it  Ahall  have  a  fift^noral  ov(!r<4ight  ot  thtj  atl'airs  uf  the  aaiMMJation,  and  iiball  n|IOltl 
it  anuyally  iU  procctidiiigK,  and  i^hall  make  auab  ^ugguHtiuutt  and  reoommeudftiiiiai  I 
may  b«  likely  to  mlviuKu  thu  i»nd«  of  the  urgatusatiuu.    The  official  year  of  the  i 
oiation  f  hall  tjcnTenpond  to  the  ualondar  yean 

Abticlk  TI, 

This  aj!»ociation  nhall  hold  an  annaal  meeting  at  flticb  time  and  place  aa  the  1 
may  direct,  at  which  time  the  officorrt  of  the  association  and  board  of  din^oton  j 
be  elected  ;  bnt  Tacaneios  occurring  between  two  annual  nieetiugn  of  the  societj  WMf 
be  filled  by  the  board  of  dlrc€tor6 ;  and  all  officers  tthall  hold  ovor  till  their  aaooeesofv 
are  cboaen.    Special  meetings  of  the  aaaooiation  may  be  called  at  the  dtaoretioti  and 
by  order  of  the  president;  and  they  shall  be  called  by  him  whenorer  he  Im  reqneeted, 
to  do  so  by  any  two  mcmhcrB  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Abtioli  VII, 
Any  person  contributing  amniaUy  to  the  funds  of  the  aaaociation  not  1« 

doUara,  e hall  be  a  member  thereof,  and  a  contribution  of  dotUnii 

at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  the  donor  a  life  member. 

Article   VIII. 
Committees  of  correspondence  shall  be  organised  in  the  several  ootmUee  of  Uia' 
state,  as  may  he  found  pnictkable^  wbone  duty  it  shall  he  to  visit  the  gaidti  in  their 
respective  lucabtiea,  with  a  special  view  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  their 
inmates. 

Article  IX, 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  association :  Provided^ 
That  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  hare  been  given  at  the  next  preoediu^ 
meeting. 

fr,  Draft  of  S^-Lawa* 

I.  There  shall  be  a  staiod  me«>ting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  the  of] 
each  months  and  special  meetings  may  he  held  on  the  call  of  the  preaideiKt  Ofi 
secretary.    The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall  Htatc  its  object;  and  no  other  bosliissi 
than  that  so  stated  shall  he  transacted  at  the  said  meeting.  ^_ 

II.  A  general  agent  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  lo  assist  the  standing  oom*^| 
mittoes  in  the  perlormance  of  their  duticM.  Such  agent  may  be  either  the  secreUry^^ 
of  the  aHHo<'iution,  or  some  cdbi^r  Huit^iblu  person  designated  to  that  work. 

III.  The  order  of  bn^^ine^s  at  each  i$tatcd  meeting  »hall  be  as  foUows  : 
L  Beading  of  the  iiiLnutcs  of  the  la^t  meeting. 
2,  Kcp<»rts  from  standing  committees :  a,  liuance  committee ;  h,  Qoutmittae  oti 
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criminal  law  aiitl  police  refonn ;  r ,  prifion  digcipKne  committee ;  d^  detention  codi- 
miUee ;  e^  committee  on  preventive  and  refonnalory  work ;  /,  ootmnjttee  on  discharged 
prifonen.. 

3.  Eepcirt  of  tlie  treasiiTer. 

4.  Beport  of  the  secretarj. 

5.  Report  of  the  lereneral  agent 

6.  Report  uf  r^pecial  comDiitteei. 

7.  MiHcellaneou!^  business. 
TV^  It  lihall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 

1-  To  devise  w^^s  and  meanjs  for  obtaining  the  fnnda  needed  for  the  work  of  the 
pteoctation. 

2.  To  audit,  throngb  their  chairman^  all  bill:^  against  the  asiiociatioD  ;  and  no  bil] 
ahiJl  be  paid  hj  the  trea^nrer,  uule^i^  marked  ''  approved  ^'  by  the  chairman. 
S.  To  invrst  and  eontrtil  any  f^urplurt  fimd.4  of  the  association. 
4.  To  audit  tlie  trpa^urerV  accounts*  anuimllj. 

V.  It  ihall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  cm  criminal  law  and  police  refonn : 

1.  To  atndy  the  questions  naturally  belongiog  to  their  department. 

2.  To  report  to  the  hf>ard,  from  time  to  time,  f^iich  views  and  suggestions  on  these 
qnestionit  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  its  attention. 

VI.  It  shall  be  tbo  duty  uf  the  committee  on  prij*ou  discipline,  to  give  attention  to 
questioD?  relating  to  the  internal  organizatiou  and  maQagement  of  pri^on^,  Thit$  duty 
ib&U  be  comprised  under  the  following  headti,  namely :  hygiene,  tabor,  education, 
religion^  administration,  prison  systems,  and  viidtation  of  penal,  reformatory  and  pre- 
ventive institutions  throughout  the  s^tate. 

Til.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  detention  committee  : 

1,  To  inquire,  a^  far  as  may  be  practicable,  into  the  causes  of  commitment  of 
persons  confined  in  the  deteutioti  pnaons  of  and  other  parts  of  the  fitMLte, 
and  to  adopt  proper  meaHure^  for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing  for  the  defbnaej, 
of  aoch  as  may  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visits  aa  often  as  may  be  convenient,  the  detention  prisons  under  their  raper- 
vision^  and  to  endeavor,  in  all  snitable  ways,  to  impmve  the  bodily  and  moral  coDdltion 
of  the  persoUH  who  may  be  eonlined  therein. 

Till.  It  shall  be  the  duty  i»f  the  committee  on  preventive  and  reformatory  work: 
I»  To  visit  and  report  up<m  all  refonnatory  and  preventive  institutitms  in  the  state, 
including  orphim  asylums,  induatriai  schools  (if  any  such  there  be),  and  other  estab- 
Hahmenta  whose  design  or  tendency  is  to  save  the  young  from  becoming  criminald. 

2.  To  study  the  whole  qnestion  of  juvenile  delinquency ;  io  devine  the  best  pre- 
veutive  and  reformatory  agencieft,  and  to  procure,  as  far  ati  posaibje,  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  ^uch  agencies. 
IX.  It  HhaLl  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  prisoners : 

1.  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  many  employers  as  possible  in 
different  part^  of  the  state^farmers,  manufactarers,  mechanics,  minerii,  etc. — who 
will  be  willing*  to  receive  into  their  employ  discharged  prisoners,  recommended  by  the 
association,  and  thU3  aid  in  saving  them  fr<mi  a  relapse  Into  crime. 

2.  To  pn>cnri%  as  far  as  may  be  posaibie,  from  pri son  keepers,  lints  of  prisonere 
who  are  to  be  discharged  daring  the  ensuing  month,  with  their  respective  ages,  trades, 
cftpukbilities,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  To  visit,  through  the  general  agent  or  otherwitie,  early  in  each  month,  the 
prisoners  thus  about  to  lie  dbcharged,  and  to  ascertain,  by  pernsonal  conference  with 
each,  his  feelings,  purposes  and  wiahes,  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement.^  for  his  future  eniploymeutp 

4.  To  correspond  with  the  empUiyera  of  those  for  whom  situations  have  been 
obtained,  as  well  a^  with  the  discharged  prijtoners  so  employed,  that  these  may  bo 
ancouraged  by  the  idea  that  a  cootiuued  friendly  interest  is  felt  in  their  welfare, 

5.  With  respect  to  those  who,  on  their  discbarge,  show  no  evideuce  of  nffDrmatiuu 
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bat  rather  a  purpose  to  continue  a  criminal  career,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee 
to  report  them  to  the  police,  bo  that  they  may  be  closely  observed,  and  arrested  at  the 
earliest  moment  on  the  oommihsion  of  a  new  crime. 

X.  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  association  shall  perform  the  cus- 
tomary duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

XI.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws,  except  upon  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  board. 
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8.  Action  of  the  Conobess  on  the  Finances  of  the  National 
Prison  Association. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  having  fully  set  forth  the 
financial,  condition  and  needs  of  the  Association,  a  resolution  thereto 
relating  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  in  the  following  words : 

BesoUpedf  That  so  miicb  of  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  m  reUtes  ta  the 
finances  of  the  Association  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five,  to  be  appointed 
bj  the  chair,  to  act  in  oonjonction  with  the  members  of  the  execntive  committee. 

The  chair  appointed  on  the  said  committee:  Ex-Governor 
Dewey,  of  Wisconsin  ;  C.  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana ;  A-  E.  Chamber^ 
lain,  of  Ohio  ;  T.  H.  Nevin,  of  Pennsylvania :  and  G.  S.  Griffith, 
of  Marj'land.  Gov.  Dewey  subsequently  submitted,  on  bdialf  of 
the  joint  committee  thus  constituted,  the  following  report : 

The  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  financial  condition 
and  necessites  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  having  fnllj  conferred  together  on 
the  subject  so  rrferred  to  them,  beg  leave  to  snbmit  to  the  Congress,  and  to  reoom- 
mend  the  adoption  of,  the  foUowing  resolutions,  to  wit : 

1.  Bempived,  Bj  the  National  Prison  Kefbnn  Congress,  now  in  session  in  the  city^  of 
St  Lonis,  that  the  board  of  managers,  or  oontn^ling  officers,  of  each  penal  and 
refonnatofj  institntion,  and  each  board  of  pnUic  charities,  whether  state  or  monicipal, 
thron^oQt  the  conntij,  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  appmpriate  and  oootribnta, 
for  the  payment  oi  the  eorrent  and  necessary  expenses  of  this  Association,  in  the 
pnMecntion  erf' its  work,  a  snm  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dc^lars,  or  such  other 
sum  as  soch  boards  or  offioen  may,  in  their  liberality,  deem  rig^t  and  proper. 

2.  JBesDlved,  That  the  legislatnres  oi  the  serenl  states  and  territories  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  subscribe  for  and  take,  when  publishad,  a  suflldent  number  of 
ecqpies  of  the  annual  volume  of  Tmsactions  of  the  ssid  Congress  to  supply  one  copy 
to  each  member  of  such  legislature,  one  copy  to  each  of  the  penal  reformatory  and 
charitable  inslatntions  of  such  state,  and  to  each  ci  the  executive  officers  thereof,  alao 
one  copy  to  eadi  of  the  state  officers  of  sack  state,  one  copy  to  each  of  the  coun^ 
officers  (fiir  tbe  use  of  their  offices)  of  each  county  of  such  state,  and  one  copy  to  each 
of  the  man  oonsidersble  libraries  of  the  state;  and  such  legislatures  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  appropriate  a  snm  sufficient  to  pay  therefor,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
paid  to  the  Seortary  of  tbe  Assodatioo. 

X  MnohPfid,  That  tbe  offieen  of  all  penal  and  reformatofy  instttotioss  and  all 
boflirds  (if  state  or  munirapsl  charities  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  embody  these 
resofaitioBs  in  tbor  next  ammsl  reports,  and  to  reoommend  that  the  legislatures  of 
their  leiptitliu  states  make  the  requisite  appropriation  for  tbe  purposes  tiieron  named. 

4.  Jffssfcwrf.  l^tat  tbe  goreniurs  of  the  several  atotos  be  and  are  iMireby  earnestly 
itqnggfad  to  rwKwiiiifcfind,  in  their  next  annual  messages,  an  appropriation  to  be  made 
by  Hwir  gaiyrtivt  stale  len^sJaturBs  to  cany  out  Ikte  oljeeti  of  tlieae  resc^utiuna. 
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6.  Resolved,  That  the  Congresfl  of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  2,000  copies  of  the  aforesaid  annual  volume 
of  Transactions  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  for  distribution  to  foreign 
governments. 

6.  BesoVoed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association  be  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  forward  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  states,  and  to  the  officers  of  all  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  all  boards  of  public  charities  in  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  con- 
tributions and  pledges,  to  the  amount  of  $1,125,  were  made  upon 
the  spot  to  the  treasury  of  the  association,  m  aid  of  its  work. 
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9.  Haumimb  Industrial  Schools  of  London. 

By  S.  CABunoir  Tuvvkll,  GoTemmeBt  laqMotor  of  PM^per  SoImmIs,  England. 

There  is  so  much  of  encouragement  and  dieer  m  the  following 
brief  letter  from  Mr.  Tufhell,  that  it  would  hardly  be  ri^t  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  public : 

S6  LowxDRS  Bqvasm,  LovDOir,  Oetober  4, 1873. 

Ben.  Sir:  I  have  to  aeknowledge  and  thank  y<m  sinoerelj  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  London  in  1872.  The  matter  is  ex- 
tremely instmoUve  and  important  I  can  only  regret  that  some  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  pauper  schools  of  England,  especially  those  belonging  to  London,  which 
contain  8,000  children,  aU  of  ihe  lowest  class,  and  who,  under  the  system  now  pnrsaed, 
are  not  only  saved  from  a  life  of  vice  and  crime,  but  tun  out  among  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  members  of  society.  These  schools  are  aU  strictly  industrial, 
on  the  half-time  ^stem,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (formerlj  called  the  Poor  Law  Board),  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  officials. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

B.  CABLBTON  TUFNBLL. 
Bey.  Dr.  Woni. 
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10.  PoBTABLn  Dry  Eabth  Closet  fob  Prisons. 

The  following  communication,  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Congi^ess  by 
the  Excelsior  Sanitary  Company  of  New  York,  relates  to  a  subject  of 
considemble  impoilance  to  prisons.  The  *  *  cii*cular  description  "  of  the 
article  referred  to  has  been,  unfortunately,  mislaid,  and  the  editor  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  merits  -of  this  special  invention,  beyond 
what  may  be  learned  fix)m  the  letter  itself.  However,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  give  the  letter  in  this  report  as  matter  of  information,  so 
that  all  persons  into  whose  hands  the  repoi-t  may  fall,  and  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject, .  may  know  where  to  apply  for  greater 
satisfistction. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

OFHOB  op  TH8  EXOBLSIOR  SaKITABT  OO.,       ) 

217  FULTOV  Stsbbt,  > 

New  York,  Ma^  12, 1874.  ) 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  herewith  enclose  oizoalar,  descriptive  of  portable  earth  closet  ITe 
xnannfkctare  a  prison  earth  closet,  of  galvanised  iron,  14  inches  deep  by  9  inches 
diameter,  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  seat  in  the  cell  for  the  prisoner,  and  of  sulBcient 
capacity  to  reqoire  emptying  but  once  a  week.  The  closet  receives  the  highest 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  is  an  article  ahaoluiely  necessary  in 
all  prisons.  If  your  body  discuss  the  sanitary  condition  of  different  prisons,*  we 
respectftdly  call  your  attention  to  the  dry  earth  system  of  disinfection. 

Very  respectfhUy, 

JOHN  F.  PARSONS, 

•This  qaestion  was  not  specially  up  Ibr  ditcnsilon  before  the  Congress. 
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11,  Whether  Lnstruotiox  in  Sakitahy  SciENaE, Industrial  Arts 
AND  CaniiNAL  Laws,  should  be  given  in  Public  Schooi^,  as 
Preventive  of  CitaiE. 

General  M.  M.  Btuic,  member  and  secretaiy  of  the  Imaixl  of  coni- 
niiissioiitfi^tf  of  tiie  slate  prison  t)f  llliiioLs,  submitted  to  the  Congi^ess 
a  preaDible  and  series  of  re^utions  relalijig  to  the  above  topic. 
This  pajKT  went  as  a  matter  of  coiinse,  to  the  busiueKs  committee, 
which  subsequently  brought  in  a  report  upon  it  in  thc^e  words : 
*'  The  committee  does  not  recommeud  it^^  i>aosaget  but  that  it  l>e 
i-eferred  to  the  editor  of  the  Tmn,saetions."  Of  course,  it  could  be 
referred  to  tlie  editor  only  so  far  us  the  tjuestion  of  printing  it  in  the 
Transactions  is  concerned.  Tiie  editor  decides,  wit-hout  hi^sitation, 
to  give  the  paper  a  place  in  this  volume,  as  due  alike  to  tiie  position, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  experience  of  its  excellent  atittior. 

^HKRBAa,  Odq  of  Ihti  le^ing  objects  of  the  National  PriM>n  Asi^ociatian  is  the 
prevention  of  crime  ;  and 

WoKBEASt  Igiinmuce,  idlenesa,  digease  aud  porertj  are  fmqnefltioiied  and  nnqnes- 
tiunabie  Roui'ces  of  crime  ;  and 

Whe&£as,  The  acknowledged  remedy  for  these  enls  in  (K>oiet7  Is  education  in  ita 
bruadeet  sense ;  and 
^     Whbrsas,  Tbo  public  school  is  the  onlj  medium  through  which  this  remedy  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  ihe  larger  claM  of  the  children  of  our  Republic ;  therefore 

1«  Sesotvedf  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  Congress  that  practical  mechanics 
should  he  taught  id  the  puWit?  scbonlfi,  to  strengthen  the  desire  and  enlarge  the  abili^ 
of  every  child  to  gaio  au  honeftt  and  indepeadeat  livelihood, 

%  Resotv^^  That  the  foondatiou  principles  of  criminal  law  and  civil  government 
ought  also  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the 
sacredne«s.s  of  the  rigbts  of  person,  property  and  cfaaracter^  and  which  teach  the  child 
the  duties  of  cttizeosbip  and  the  delinquencies  to  be  avoided. 

3.  Rcitohrd,  further,  That  thoBe  branches  of  natural  science,  which  unfold  the  laws 
of  health  and  discd^et  thereby  tending  to  give  the  maximum  development  to  the 
individual  citizen,  and  pr*>mi«*iug  the  beiit  and  strougust  comm on ^vealth,  ought, 
equally,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  eommou  school  Instruction. 
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12.   ISTTBICFBRANOB  AND  CrDCB. 

Two  papers  were  submitted  to  the  CongrenSi  praying  that  it 
would  take  action  upon  the  question  stated  in  the  above  caption. 
The  first  waa  from  a  female  organization  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  as 
follows : 

From  thb  Women's  Christian  Tbmpbranoi  Union  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  the  Prison  Congress  in  assembly  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo, : 

Whbrbas,  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  intemperance  it  onr  greateMt  national 
and  social  evil  and  the  most  fhiitfVil  source  of  pauperism,  social  disorder,  domestic 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  filling  oar  poor-hoosesy  asylums  and  prisons  with  its  Fietims, 
involving  not  only  the  moral  and  financial  ruin  of  millions,  but  sending  to  a  dis- 
honored graye  annually  over  eighty  thousand  of  our  fellow  citisens ;  therefore. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  make  an  appeal  (actuated  as  we  ave  by  Ohristian 
sympathy  and  love)  that  your  honorable  body  will  take  such  action  as  shall  lead  the 
'' law-making  powQr''  of  the  nation  to  either  prohibit  or  strictly  regulate  the  traffic  by 
positive  law. 

By  order  of  the  Union : 

Hr8.  J.  8.  COLLINS, 

Hrs.  A.  Hill,  See.  Pres,  W.  C.  T.  U, 

The  second  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  bjr 
the  Congress,  offered  by  Mrs.  De  Geer,  a  member  of  the- body  from 
Illinois,  is  in  the  following  words :  ^ 

Resolved,  By  this  prison  Congress,  organised  as  much  for  the  prevention  of  orime  as 
for  prison  reform,  that,  inasmuch  as  intemperance  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
pauperism,  sufiering,  degradation,  and  crime,  which  so  burden  and  oppress  society, 
we  earnestly  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  our  several  state  legis- 
latures to  abolish  the  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Both  of  the  above  papers  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
bnsine8S,  which  reported  thereupon,  referring  the  petitioners  to  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  Baltimore  last  year,  which  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  is  in  these  words  : 

Whbrbas,  It  is  fully  esitablished  by  incontestable  facts  that  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  one  of  the  principal  incitements  to  crime,  as  well  as  a 
chief  cause  of  pauperism;  and 

Whbrbas,  It  follows  that  in  proportion  as  intemperance  is  suppressed,  orime  and 
its  terrible  consequences  will  be  prevented ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  thin  Congress  will  welcome  and  encourage  any  wise  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  great  evil,  whether  by  an  appeal  to  moral  and 
religious  principle,  by  voluntary  effort,  by  legislative  action,  or  by  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  • 
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CLOSISG  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

1*  Final  Report  of  Business  CoMMrrrEE, 

Tlie  Business  Committee,  by  its  chairaian,  Judge  Walker,  sub- 
mitted  a  lioal  report^  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  Prison  Con- 
gresses of  Cincinnati  and  Baltinn>rc,  eftipecially  the  former,  as  having 
psased  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth,  in  an  exhaustive  manner, 
the  true  principles  of  prison  dlsi'iplinc,  tlie  eoinniittee  say  that  they 
did  not  think  it  neccsssuiy  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but 
would  oifer  a  very  few  propasitious  for  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
ffCBBAt  in  case  they  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  its  approval : 

L  Resolvedy  That  this  Congix^  approves  the  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of  United 
States  prisoners,  whei\»ver  they  are  confined,  and  hereby  expresses 
its  conviction  that  the  best  results  would  follow  the  pu^age  of  the 
said  bill. 

n.  Remlved,  That  the  pai>er8  read  before  this  Congress  and  the 
dbeus^ions  which  have  takeu  place  have  clearly  shown  both  the 
vital  importsmce  of  the  law  of  kindness  in  the  ti*catment  of  prisoners, 
and  the  increasing  exercise  of  that  principle  in  the  administratioa  of 

our  prison  systems, 

ni,  liemlved.  That  experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value 
of  i>ermitting  prisoners  to  receive  a  share  of  their  earnings  and  to 
shorten  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  by  good  conduct,  in  stimulatr 
ing  to  cheeiful  labor  and  in  promoting  reform  ;  and  this  Congress 
warmly  recommends  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  i*ewarda  in 
this  and  all  other  practicable  directions, 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  detention  of  prisoner  awaiting  trial  in 
our  county  gaols,  where  all  cljisses  of  prisoners  are  mingled  together, 
is  a  grievous  evil,  and  one  that  demands  a  pix>mpt  and  thorough 
remedy. 

V.  Resolved^  That  this  Congress  approves  and  gladly  lends 
whatever  influence  it  may  possess  in  support  of  the  founding  of 


upoQ  US  Inuisilioual  in  iheir  chiinicler,  Cliiit  llic  prisoinT.s  sUiy  in 
them  diould  lye  the  shoitest  poassible,  and  that  ptTiiiuiient  work 
whould  be  provided  for  him  iit  the  earliest  pmeticable  inomcut. 


THK    ABOVE    Ke.sOLUTIONS. 


Dr;  Clftfk^  t)f  Xew  Hampi^birer  expressed  great  sympathy  with  the  Hentimetitfl  of  tha 
resolBllucfl,  e^^peciallj  that  affirming  tho  power  of  lovo  in  the  trFutmeat  t*f  priMtmers, 
It  hful  hmm  iitimt  delighli^l  to  blui  to  atientl  thtis  Ctmgresiff  and  to  nee  how  alt  tU 
meiiiliera  liml  agreed  m  to  the  duty  and  policy  of  ii  bumane  troatmimt  of  criittijiala, 
while  underguiug  the  just  piiDishmeut  of  tlieir  mi^deedti.  Aliitity,  huuiaolty^  aud 
piety  bad  marked  the  pruceedings  of  tho  0ougre»9.  lU  reportt;,  paperi»g  diHeuetsiotut, 
and  concluwiona  wtnild  be  of  Immense  value,  not  to  our  own  country  only*  but  to 
the  world. 

Mr,  8amp90Q»  of  Obio,  hcurtily  concurred  in  the  aeiitimonts  and  oxpre»»lon«  of  thi 
loftt  epeaker.  Grout,  indeed^  wuh  tho  power  of  love.  If  the  name  of  Jcsas,  tenderly 
spoken  in  the  oar  of  the  convict  or  of  tho  wayward  child  had  euch  power,  letftbt 
apciken.     That  was  the  best  plan,  beeau8«>  it  was  Gtid's, 

Dr.  WiliHin,  of  Kentucky,  Apprc»ved  most  cordially  of  tbe  resolutions.  He  bellei'ed 
the  great  iustruinent  of  reibrmiog  inert  wa.s  kindne»a,  aod  that  the  great  power  in 
regenerating  men  was  divine  bvve.  But  (Maid  he)  through  the  kindness  of  our  ft?eliuj^ 
and  the  warmth  of  our  emotioUH,  wo  umy  exaggerate  our  ri^presetitattuu  of  thorn 
priocipleg,  so  as  not  to  t^peak  or  act  oxai'tly  in  accordance  with  the  great  prtnedplc^ 
of  the  DiviDo  government,  m  ahown  with  reapeot  to  the  oivtl  and  moral  reUtioni  of 
men. 

It  mujjt  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  wa^-  in  which  Oi>d  nh(»WA  His  love,  la  by  chiL<iti$ie- 
ment  One  method  in  which  God  man]fe.-;ts  UU  kiudneft^,  and  brings  moral  agnnciM 
to  act  up<m  men  for  th*.^tr  refcirm,  U  by  making  the  way  of  the  tranHgrH«t*»tr  bard.  In 
tho  ttdininidtTation  of  uur  civil  govonioiont,  iu  the  management  of  tmr  peual  and 
reformatory  iiiMtitutiona,  in  all  tbla  eomplieated  miichinwry  with  which  wo  desire  and 
aim  ttj  eooiwrato  ivitb  God  to  this  great  end,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  entire  of  the 
priuciploH  ofthf*  I»i?ine  adniinirttratum. 

Dr.  Wilson  tiaid,  that  when  be  lirttoued  to  hi?*  friend  from  OhiOp  Mr.  Howe.  the«e 
quetitious  parsed  through  hm  mind :  How  h  it  that  a  school^  njade  up  of  eueh  a«  those 
confined  there,  Hhiuild  bo  so  niach  mure  perreet  than  any  family  of  which  be  bad  ever 
had  knowledge T  How  is  it  thiit  the  love  and  kindneH»  of  a  8trangf?r  Hhutdd  have 
more  power  U\  influence  tbe^to  IndH,  thmi  the  love  of  ti  prayiug  nif»lfaer,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  hiving  father!  He  did  not  quo^tiun  Mr.  iloweji  ^tatemtiulu,  but  they  were 
a  mystery  to  him. 

We  are  in  danger  of  making  a  Mm  imprL^^iMion  upon  the  public  mind,  which  will 
injure  the  influence  of  this  avHflociation,  by  oreatiug  the  idea  that  we  are  a  compttay 
of  humanitarian**,  gone  to  an  extreme  iu  roganl  to  thi*  naturo  of  crime  and  juKtice.  We 
muMt  not  do  anything,  nor  give  utterance  to  any  expri^SMion,  that  tok»M  away 
IVom  crime  it8  tme  chara«.*t«r;  that  makes  an  ImprertHinu  upon  the  criminal  that  a 
prison  is  not  a  terrible  institution.  We  must  not  make  the  impression  that  we  ar» 
more  intcrewU»d  for  those  who  are  imprisoned  because  of  crime,  than  we  are  for  thirnft 
win*  live  in  tt^nciuu^iit  houses  in  tiur  large  cities,  and  ntrugglo  to  keep  soul  and  lH>dy 
tt»gether  in  the  midi<t  of  society,  which  pays  n«»  attmitioD,  or  very  little,  toihoir  waDt4, 
We  niUHt  not  make  the  inipresKion  np^m  the  mind  of  the  youthful  offender,  that  liis 
ofi'ouiie  b  not  an  oifenae,  that  he  i»  not  punitdicd,  that  thi^re  is  not  behind  all  Ulii 
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eft<  that  which  we  call  law— je«,  ia«*— and  it  may  b©  that^  after  b1\,  it  u  tbe 
^7  of  the  law  behind  thoduj  who  deal  kiadly  with  the  orimhiaU  which  prodnoed 
Roeh  an  infiueiu'ep  such  a  p*>wer,  that  the  bf>j  doe«  not  run  away.  It  may  b^  that 
tber  aro  luoircd  Ui  remain  and  tiot  make  their  escsape,  becaoae  they  hare  atiil  their 
cansciencvs  *q  uiach  enlightened  and  so  tender,  that  thoy  feel  the  force  of  Jaw. 

Again,  the  more  con&rmed  crinitnaLj  may  yield  to  the^e  peranadve  influences  and 
to  lhes9  motiTc^  hold  out  to  them  on  the  grtmud  of  «e1Mntcre«t,  ftir  the  very  porpoaa 
of  getting  away  Grom  the  walls  of  the  pnnou,  and  being  free  to  do  as  they  please 
afterwarda. 

There  i^  danger  that  we  may  m  dmss  up  the  criminal  as  to  efface,  or  at  leapt 
weaken,  pmper  ideas  of  cnme  ;  that  we  may  make  these  inmates  of  our  prisons,  who 
hare  committed  ofleuses  against  the  law,  onr  ptoUgig,  and  extend  to  them  the  care 
mnd  sympathy,  which  a  class  of  person**  particularly  in  onr  large  cities,  certainly 
di^maiid  of  uk.  Dn  Wili«>n  said  that  he  was  glad  when  he  beard  of  the  garden  and  the 
farm-house;  still  h©  cj>uld  mit  but  think  of  the  t^^nemeiit  houses  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  had  clambered  up  iu  the  fetid  air,  \m  bout  and  tiud  some  honest  labor- 
ing man,  living  with  his  children  and  wife  in  places  fur  wor?«e  than  the  cells  of  the 
beautiful  £&«tem  penitentlar}^  at  Cherry  Hill.  Let  as  avoid  making  a  lUse 
impression  upon  society,  or  upon  the  criminal.  Crime  is  crime,  and  6t»d  chastises  and 
sciiurgea  the  tons  in  whom  hii«  mnl  delights ;  we  most  not,  tlierefore^  make  it  all 
sunshine  in  a  prisim.  Crime  is  crime,  and  yiin  cannot  remove  God'^  rod,  much  as  yon 
may  de^re  to  do  f%o.  In  all  love  let  ns  keep  this  idea  dit^tinctty  before  tbe  worlds 
before  <inr  families,  bclore  our  boys  and  girls,  that  if  thoy  commit  crime,  the  inevitable 
and  nnc hanging  rectitude  of  God  will,  sooner  or  latter*  exact  retribntion,  whether 
society  does  or  not  Part  of  thi»  retribution  may  be  that  long  continued  evidence  of 
true  repeal tance  and  real  reformation,  which  will  alone  restore  tha  convict  and 
criminal  to  thi?  eonfidence,  respect,  and  love  of  aociety. 

General  Bane,  of  Illinai^.  i^aid  that  we  sometimes  mistake  what  God's  law  and 
God^s  rod  are,  and  there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  delegate  from  Kentucky.  Ministers  and  good  men,  with  whitened 
heads,  harre  said  that  God's  law  allowed  Christian  people  to  make  merchaudii^e  of 
hnmsn  beinifri^;  but  his  opinion  wa^!,  that  that  was  a  wnmg  view  of  God's  law.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  to-day  what  God's  law  is  in  a  prison.  Mr.  Howe  believes 
in  love,  but  in  God's  law  too.  He  nses  the  iron  band  and  the  leather  btrap  sometimes, 
as  well  as  the  gentle  word  and  the  loving  act.  There  are  convicts  whom  you  cannot 
do  much  fon  All  the  means  uf  reformation  we  use  seetu  to  fail.  Our  common 
^hools  are  much  to  bhmie  for  tbit^,  because  of  the  one-sided  and  imperfect  education 
they  give  to  onr  children.  We  ought  t^>  teach  the  poor  to  supply  their  own  wauta. 
There  is  a  cla«s  of  children  for  wh<tm  we  need  industrial  schools  in  ooimection  with 
onr  common  schools,  to  be  KupiJorled  by  the  name  fund. 

Br  Wine?^,  <»f  New  York,  said  that  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  thanked  Ids 
ra'tpecteil  and  lM>loved  fVieud,  Dr.  Wiliton,  for  the  remarks  which  he  had  made,  and 
which,  in  the  main,  he  thought  bad  been  well  and  fitly  made.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
I  bat  Dr.  Wilson  bad  overtiK»ked  one  essential  element  in  this  question.  The  relations 
in  which  the  poor  of  our  large  cities  and  imprisoned  criminals  stand  to  society  (said 
Dr.  Wines)  are  alUtgether  different  The  poor  are  at  their  own  disposal;  the 
criminals  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  Ihw.  Society  can  interfi^re  with  the  former 
only  in  a  general  way,  and  by  f«tatut*try  pniviH-iiin :  the  latter  are  aUsiilntely  in  its 
p4iwer.  The  per?4ons  who  have  been  committed  to  prisons  through  the  action  of  law 
and  the  public  authorities,  are  actually  lu  tbe  haiidM  of  those  authorities,  and  can  lift 
no  finger  but  at  their  bidding.  Thero  is  thus  devolved  upon  society  a  resptmsibility 
with  respect  to  them,  which  does  not  exi^^t,  nt  least  in  the  same  form,  with  respect  to 
the  class  in  whose  behalf  the  fiympathics  t)f  Dr.  Wiis^m  are  m  jus^tly  and  projierly 
excited,  No  doubt  society  has  a  duty  to  theso  aUo ;  but  its  methodj*  must  be  slower, 
more  grtidual,  more  general.     On  the  other  hand,  tbe  responsibility  resting  upon 
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MOieky  with  reRpeot  to  the  cnmlnala  whom  it  buldd  within  prifloa  wolU,  is  dire<6t, 
absolute,  and  iiumpdiate.  It  is  a  reaponvsibility  whieh  muBt  be  met,  somebuw,  At 
once. 

The  qaeJitioQ  is  not,  bow  maDj  dark  and  dismal  cellarfl,  how  many  foal  and 
utiliealtby  gwrrcta,  are  crowded  to  auflbcatian,  in  if  qw  York  and  nthur  large  towoi^ 
with  the  destitute  and  degraded  poor;  but  it  id,  what  h  the  dutj  itC  uticiety  towards 
Ihma  persons^  the»e  prisoners,  who  havo  came  into  its  hands,  and  are  plac«d  under  its 
care,  by  the  action  of  the  lawt  Shall  they  be  consi^ed  to  such  dens  as  they  oami 
Ironi !  Or  Hhall  they  be  siUToundetl  with  piiru,  wholesome,  elevating  influeooet!,  and 
to  be  lifted  ftbt>ve  tbe  plaue,  on  which  tbey  had  lived  before  t  Government  camiot  go 
into  Iboae  hovelH  where  uiy  brother  has  '* clambered  up  in  tbo  funl  and  fetid  air ; "  bat 
it  can  go  into  our  priiidD^,  and^  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  can  command  tbe 
influences  which  nball  enter  with  it ;  yes,  and  becaase  it  b&a  unlimited  power  there, 
it  can  command  and  control  tho^e  influences  t<>  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  done  la 
the  case  of  any  other  ccmtmunity  on  earth — be  it  state,  city,  village,  church,  schmil, 
or  even  family.  It  in  a  question  frr^ra  whone  grri«p  fiociety  caum»t  escape,  a  respons!^ 
bility  which  it  cannot  shirk,  whether  Ihcae  men  sh&li  return  to  its  bosom  better  or 
wor^e  than  they  were  when  the  pris^m  received  them  f  And  tbls  que^ticm  involTei 
auother^ — whether  society  has  tbe  right,  and  is  bonnd  in  duty,  to  use  the  agencies 
suited  tt>  make  tbcra  better,!  Then  there  is  a  third  question — <»r  rather  it  is  no  qoae- 
tioo  at  ail — whether  tbe  surroundings  and  inflaences,  inseparable  Grom  the  pauper 
oellara  and  garrets  of  great  cities,  are  suoh  as  will  accomplish  that  ondt 

I  conclode,  tbereforer  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  society,  but  an  obligation  laid 
upon  it,  to  establish  and  administer  its  prisontf  upon  a  syt^tem  which,  white  exacting 
its  daily  tale  of  hard  labor,  still  affords  the  prir$oner  optH)rtnnity  and  means  for  self- 
itiiprovemcut ;  a  Byi^tem  which  pkcn^  him  in  loucb  the  same  Ci>udition  as  a  mechanic 
in  ordinary  lifc^  giving  bim  titnc  for  reading  and  instnictioiip  us  well  m  time  for  work; 
a  system  which  tempers  rigor  with  kindness,  jiiKtjee  with  mercy  ;  a  system,  in  short, 
which  achieves  the  high,  beneficent,  and  hounrable  dintiuctiou  of  trending  its  prisooen 
frt>m  under  its  band  better  citiicus,  and  less  likely  U»  repeat  their  crimes. 

Mr,  Hnwe»  of  Ohio,  naid  that  his  name  had  been  freely  used,  to  which  he  did  not 
object.  But  some  of  bin  Htatemeutfl  did  not  seem  to  ^ud  credence  with  some  meui- 
bers  of  the  Congresn.  But  gentiemen  in  that  honse  froni  Ohio,  who  had  known  him 
all  his  life,  would  not  call  iu  question  a  single  word  he  had  uttered.  He  said  to  the 
Congress,  that  if  ihose  gentlemen  who  had  seemed  U)  quewtion  his  report  in  regard  to 
the  resnlta  ac<?omplished  by  thu  refonn  farm  E»chool  of  Ohio,  would  come  tJt>  that  iiisU- 
tntion  and  renjain  Ibar  woekH,  ho  would  bear  all  oxpeDsen ;  and  if  they  eoold  then 
aay  that  he  had  wade  a  single  statement  not  supported  by  their  own  observations,  he 
vould  pledge  himself  never  again  to  open  his  mouth  in  a  prison  Congress. 


3.  Resolution  of  Thanks. 

of  Illinois,  otlbiTxI  the  following : 


That  the  thanks  of  this  Congi-ess  ai-e  due  and  ai^  hem- 


Rev,  F.  IL  Wiiic8 

by  tc'iideix^d  : 

To  the  niih*nad  companies  which  have  gcnemiidy  gmnted  to  the 

niembei's  rechiced  rates  of  traiispntlation  : 

To  the  local  eoinmittee  <»f  aiTuiigenients,  for  the  lahor  and  ptiiis 
taken  hy  theni^  m  shown  in  tlie  aiuple  pi*epai^ations  made  for  this 
meeting : 

To  tlie  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Second  Baptijst  Church,  for 


raiaoN  coNOKEsa  of  st.  ixjuis. 
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itality  in  allowing  the  Congress  the  use  of  their  church 
the  sessions  of  the  Ixxly  : 

press  of  St.  Ixtuis,  for  the  very  full  ftud  accurate  reports 
ceedings  in  the  daily  newspapers  : 

Hon.  Chauncey  L  Tilley,  post ra astern  of  St.  Louii^,  for  his 
nd  thnfough  distrihution  of  mjiil  matter,  thrai»gh  the 
>f  the  ConglVA?,  at  the  place  of  meeting  : 
,  Thomas  iVllen,  pre.sjdent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Kaih*oad, 
•ry  liheml  and  aeceptalile  invitation  to  vibit  the  Iron 
|md  Pilot  Knob,  thorn;   well   known  jiatand  wondei-g  of 

Hlteident  and  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacilie  Kailroad 
Wbft  their  generous  offer  to  convey,  free  of  chargt%  to  nud 
m>ii  City,  such  memben*  of  the  Congrefes  as  desired  to  visit 
irit«on  in  that  place : 

•tSeers  and  directors  of  the  Illinois  and  St,  Louis  Bridge 
of  the  St*  Louis  Mercantile  I^ilirary  A^ociation*  and  of 
Louis  Agricultural  and  Mei^hanical  Association,  for 
puded,  which  we  have  very  highly  appreciated  : 
prgy  of  St.  Louis,  who  have  kindly  officiated  at  the 
Uons  of  this  Congress  :  and 

Kident  and  officers  of  this  Ccmgroia,  for  the  ability, 
[promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  thej^  liuve  ilj». 
luties  devolving  upo«i  them  respectively, 
iid  for  all  other  kindut^sses  shown  to  the  aieml>et?  of 
\  collectively  or  individually,  we  hereby  extend  to  tho^e 
bdi»red  them  our  most  cordial  ex^r«a»iioii  of  gratitude 

1  lions  were  adopted  unanimously ,  and  with  evident 


Valedictoby  of  the  President. 

be  Gciiigre»  hanng  been  thus  happily  brought  to 
addressed  the  body  as  follows : 

'faneii  of  tUe  Naticfnal  Primm  Reform  Cangrtm  : 

will  he  more  grateful  to  ibeenv  of  the  members 

4a  to  hear  the  word  of  adjoitmoieDt  finally  pro- 

•nly  90  much  of  the  remftrks  I  ptopoie  to  make 

^  receive  with  corvfial  spprobzttkNL      For  the 

me  by  thk  Coogreei^  in  aeJdng  roe  to  preside 
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over  your   delil»cmtious  I  now  tender  you  tiiy  sincere  personal 
thanks.     Wlicii  the  poHitiou  wiu>  first  offered,  you  will  remember, 
I  regarded   it  a;*  a  tribute  Ui  the  stute  from  which  I  came  as  an 
accredited  deh^gate  ;  but  duriug  the  arduous  and  contiuuoua  sessions  I 
of  this   Ixnly,  with  various  subjects  up  fur  couBideratioa  ;  and  the 
action  of  the  chair  invoked   by    dittercnt  delegaless  with  different  J 
motives,  I  have  received  such  nuifiirni  pen^onal  kindness  trom  every 
uicml»er  here,  tliat  1  now  take  the  oppoituaity  of  tendering  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  my  |>er«(>nal  thanks  for  the  honur  conferred  i 
upon  me  in  calling  me  to  the  chair* 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  since  this Cougreas opened »  by  delegates}] 
trom  all  parts  at  the  country,  uptai  a  great  variety  of  .subjty^t*i. 
Many  valuable  propoaititJUtf  have  been  suhjnitU'd,  iconic  nulical  view.s 
have  been  expi'cjssedi  new  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  enough 
ha^i  been  said  to  attract  very  general  attention  to  the  subjects  which 
this*  Congress  wa^s  called  to  discuss.  How  much  of  general  iiupi'ove- 
nient  him  Imh'U  etlet  teil  rcn|!*ins  to  Ix"  sci-n. 

A  great  deal  has  l»een  said  about  prison  disL'ipline,  convict  brest 
ment,  criminal  code  and  [irocedure,   juvenile  ivlnnnation,  boUM^s  of 
eorrection,  and  preventive  measures.     Love  has  been  invoked  as  an 
agency  in  ihese  processes,  and  these  (>oor  creatures  have  lK?cn  culled      , 
our  brothers.     And  so  far  as  that  general  idea  goi^,  it  meets  with  ■ 
my  most  nnquaiitied  approbation*     But,  ladtes?  and  gi-ntlctnen  of 
this  Congress,  |:)errnit  mt*  to  sfiy  to  you,  in  the  conclusion  upon  this 
subject,  that  if  you  att^^mpt  to  dimctyour  attention  to  the  effecijs  of  ■ 
crime  antl    leave  out  of  ctmsideration  \U  ciius<*s,  you   may  work  oa 
imtil  time  is  no  more»  and   rejii'h  no  practical  result.     This  question 
should  invite  your  most  eiinieat  considemtion. 

The  subject  of  education,  to  which  much  reference  him  been  made, 
hsis  been  viewed  by  some  two  or  three  thinking  men  (4' the  As^ocia- 
tion  in  its  l>road  and  compmheuisive  character.     The  mistake  that 
is  made  by  the  pul>lic,  everywhere,  is  in  irgarding  education  of  the 
intellect  as  conclusive  of  the  subject,  while  tht*  mtu*3d  and  intlnstrial  M 
character  of  uifui  is  left  t<:>  take  cai*e  of  itst^lf     The  \voi>^t  education  ^ 
we  can  give  a  man  is  that  of  the  iiiteilect,  at  the  cixpense  of  his  n.'hi- 
lion  to  his  Maker  and  mankind.     The  criminal  is  with  ns  now  ;  tlie 
great  thing  to  consider  is,  how  to  prevent  his  coming  among  us  in 
the  future.     Right   education   is  tJie  supreme  necei*?ity.     Give  up  j 
the  sentimentality  of  hugging  the  eruninal  around   the  neck  as  a  ■ 
brother.     Give  your  attention  to  his  education,  and  .show  him  that      ' 
whatever  intellectual  perfection   he  may  iicquirc^  it  will  avail    him 
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nothing,  a  his  moral  nature  is  neglected.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  teach 
a  man  that  his  hnun  is  to  l*e  the  god  of  his  idolatry.     Edncaite  men 

to  I'oDTpreheiid  ihcir  ivlatioii  to  society  /ind  it^  laws,  Ttuicli  thoui 
that  iudiLstrial  kiio\vled*^e  is  the  peer  of  any  intellectual  aeqnii'ement. 
Then  teach  them  tlieir  relation  to  and  dependence  on  an  ainiijrhty 
Providences  and  that,  however  they  niay  avoid  the  puni:^hiuent 
pi"ovided  by  human  law  for  their  crimes,  there  is  a  supreme  tribunal 
to  which  they  will  be  held  to  answer  l>eyond  all  pt^ssiliility  of 
escape.  Conform  yonr  education  to  these  views.  Let  it  be  based 
upon  the  broad  compreliensive  idra  of  the  three-fold  eon^titution 
of  man»  the  idea  of  a  trinity  of  eoustitntions^  mid  then  yon  will 
produce  a  Christian  citizen. 

Agidn,  we  shf»nld  use  every  eflbrt  to  do  away  with  the  injustice 
of  our  6<x.'ial  system,  which  too  often  stam|js  '*  panjx.'r''  on  the  child, 
to  brand  ** convict"  on  the  man.  Depaupcnze  all  pi-eventive  and  i^e- 
formatoiy  institutions.  Drop  the  words  '*  refuge*'  and  *'  reformatory  ^^ 
from  their  titles,  and  call  them  ^*  state  edncational  ijistituticai!?/' 
As  wa.s  so  aptly  said  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Waterton),  let  us  have  moi'e  /onw-atory,  and  then  we  shidl  need 
fewer  f>?-fonnatorv.  establishments.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficult  pit>l»lcm  we  have  in  hand.  Ni>  duuhi  we  shall  always  have 
'*  incorrigibles,"  hut  they  form  a  veiy  small  minority. 

The  qnestions  which  yon  ai^  en*raged  in  considerin|r  are  questions 
of  a  scientific  character,  and  must  In*  tJTated  iv<  such.  What  is  good 
in  one  place  may  not  l>e  hi  anothen  What  would  succeed  well  in 
New  York  might  not  succeed  at  all  in  Missouri.  Climate,  soil^  locality', 
poj>ulation,  liave  much  to  do  with  the  i-esults  yielded  in  applying 
theories.  The  constitution  and  habitus  of  society,  that  is,  the  civilisa- 
tion existing  in  any  given  nation  or  state  at  any  given  time,  must  l>e 
taken  into  account  in  this  matter.  The  idea  that  tLe  same  system 
ciui  be,  indiscriminately  and  with  equal  succow,  npplicd  to  all 
countrie;^  and  under  all  eircnmstanci^s,  is  an  idea  incapalde  of  ex- 
ecution. Penal  science  is  an  iniiio riant  element  of  social  science ; 
and  this  fact  must  l)e  i-ecagnizeil  sooner  or  later. 

The  pi*ess  is  doing  for  us  w*hat  we  could  never  do  for  oui*selves. 
It  is  giving  to  the  world  the  history  of  f>nr  delil>eration8  and  pro- 
Mjeedings,  and  placing  them  l>ef(kre  the  thonsjmds  who  read  the 
papers.  Pnljlic  attention  is  thus  l>eing  awakened  and  dire  cted  to 
this  penitentiary  question.  There  is  moiv  ignomnce  on  the  snlijei't  of 
penal  science,  even  amcaig  pei-sons  of  gi^eat  gene.-al  information,  than 
DU  any  other.     But  penal  science,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  jirnt  of 
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social  science ;  and  in  the  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  latter, 
the  former  must  shara  Earnestness,  industry  and  free  disscussion 
must  succeed  in  the  end,  aod  let  us  hope  that  the  success  will  not 
be  long  in  coming.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  now 
declare  this  Congress  finally  adjourned. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milligan,  of  Pennsylvania,  then,  by  request  of  the 
president,  closed  the  Congress  with  prayer. 
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OFFICERS,  DffiECTORS,  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  ETG,  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
1874 


1.  Officers. 

PrmdenL — ^Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  New  York. 

Vice-PtesidejUs. — Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Maine ;  Hon.  Daniel 
Haines,  New  Jersey ;  Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Connecti- 
cut ;  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  Kentucky ;  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,  New  York;  Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  Indiana;  Hon.  Richard 
VAtJX,  Pennsylvania ;  Wm.  G.  Euot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Missouri ;  Hon. 
C.  I  Walker,  Michigan ;  Hon.  Kobert  Gilmor,  Maryland  j  Hon. 
James  A.  Garfield,  Ohio. 

Tmwiii-er.— S.  H.  Wales,  520  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

SecreUiri/.—E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

2.  Board  of  Directors. 

[Ex^do  Members.] 

AH  Governors  of  States  and  Territories. 

[Elected  Memben.] 

JVew  York, 

William  H.  Asfinwall New  York. 

Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D New  York. 

Charles  L.  Brace New  York. 

James  Brown New  York. 

Elisha  M.  Carpenter,  Supt  Juvenile  Asylum.  New  York. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly New  York. 

Hon.  Thbo.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D New  York. 

John  E.  Deveun,  Esq ^ New  York. 

Morris  K.  Jesup New  York. 

Israel  C.  Jones,  Supt  House  of  Refuge;. New  York. 

John  Taylor  Johmston New  York. 

Edgar  Ketchum,  Esq New  York. 

E.  J.  LowBER Brooklyn. 

Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  Supt.  Albany  Penitentiary.  .  Albany. 

E.  Remington Ilion. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour • - Utica. 

Jackson  S.  Shultz •..  New  York. 
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Geo.  W.  Walling New  York. 

A.  R.  Wetmore « -.  New  York. 

John  E.  Williams Now  York. 

E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,LL.D Irvington. 

Connecticut 

Timothy  M.  Allyn Hartford. 

John  S.  Butler,  M.D Hartford. 

Calvin  Day Hartford. 

John  Hooker Hartford. 

Rev.  Thos.  K.  Fessenden Farmington, 

Theo.  D.  Woolsby,  D.D.,  LL.D New  Haven. 

Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Supt.  Girls'  Indust.  School.  Lancaster. 

J.  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D Jamaica  Plain. 

Hon.  Edward  Earle Worcester.     • 

Hon.  Moses  Kimball Boston. 

Bradford  K.  Peiroe,  D.D Boston. 

F.  B.  Sanborn Concord. 

Gardiner  TuPTS Boston. 

Rhode  Island. 

Alexis  Caswell,  D.D Providence. 

James  L.  Talcott,  Supt.  Reform  School Providence. 

Nelson  Viall,  Warden  State  Prison Providence. 

Rev.  A.  Woodbury Providence. 

New  Hampshire. 

Wm.  Clark,  D.D Amherst 

Allen  Foloer Concord. 

Hon.  F.  Smyth Manchester. 

Maine. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine Augusta. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Mason Thomaston. 

W.  W.  Rice,  Warden  State  Prison Thomaston. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Smtth Saco. 

New  Jersey. 

Samuel  A  lltnson Yardville. 

Hon,  Daniel  Haines Hamburgh. 

John  F.  Hageman Princeton. 

David  Ripley i Newark. 

CoL  Wm.  R.  Murphy,  Supervisor  State  Prison..  Trenton. 
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Gen.  M.  M.  Bane Quincy. 

Theo.  Canisius,  M.D Aurora. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  Supt  House  Connection Chicago. 

Col.  C.  G.  Hammond.. Chicaga 

K.  W.  MoCLaurey Monmouth. 

Allan  PiNKERTON -  Chicago. 

John  M.  Southworth Chicago. 

Louis  Wahl Giicaga 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines Springfidd. 

Wisconsin. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Chawn Columbus. 

Hon:  Nelson  Dewey Cassville. 

Hon.  C.  R.  GiBBS Whitewater. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings Madison. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hendrigkson,  Supt  Reform  School.  Waukesha. 

Hon.  Edwin  HuRLBUT Oconomowoc. 

Gen.  A.  C.  Parkinson Madison. 

Hon.  John  Partridge Whitewater. 

Minnesota. 

H.  A.  Jaokman,  Warden  State  Prison Stillwater. 

Prof.  WILLL4M  F.Phelps Winona. 

Rev.  J.  G.  RlHELDAFFER St  P&ul. 

lonxi. 

Major  S.  H.  Craio,  Warden  State  Prison Fort  Madison. 

Prof.  William  G.  Hammond Iowa  City. 

Missotui 

Augustus  W.  Alexander St  Louis. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Breckinridge St  Louis. 

M.  DwiGHT  Collier,  Esq. St  Louis. 

Wm.  G.^LiOT,  D.D St  Louis. 

William  Glasgow,  Jr. • St  Louis. 

Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Anthony  Ittner St  Louis. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Johnson St  Louis. 

Hon.  Arnold  EIrekel Je&rson  dty. 

P.  T.  Miller ...  JefTereon  C%. 

Everett  W.  Pattison,  Esq St  Louis. 

ITansas. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Brodbent Wellington. 
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Col.  W.  G.  Coi'Fix Leaveuworth. 

Henry  Hopkins,  Warden  State  Prison Leavenworth. 

Nebraska^ 
Wm.  Woodhurst,  Warden  State  Prison Lincoln. 

Nevada. 
P.  C.  Hyman,  Warden  State  Prison Carson  City. 

Kentucky. 

J.  B.  BucANAN.  M.D Louisville. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Bullock Louisville. 

P.  Caldwell,  Supt  House  Refuge Louisville. 

Edward  D.  Humphrey,  D.D Louisville. 

Patrick  Joyes,  Esq Louisville. 

Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson Covington. 

Col.  R.  K.  White Louisville. 

Samuel  R.  Wilson,  D.D Louisville. 

Maryland. 

Hon.  Robert  Gilmor Baltimore. 

G.  S.  Griffith Baltimore. 

Gen.  John  W.  Horn,  Supt.  House  Reformation.  Rosaiyville. 

Wm.  R  Lincoln,  Supt.  House  Refuge Baltimore. 

Enoch  Pratt Baltimore. 

Thos.  S.  Wilkinson,  Warden  State  Prison Baltimore. 


Wm.  M.  Wright,  M.D : Nashville. 

Rev.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  D.D Nashville. 

Texas. 
Rev.  B.  A.  Rogers Austin. 

NarUi  Carolina. 
Rev.  G.  Wm.  Welker Greensborough. 

CaUfomia. 

Alpheus  Bull ^ San  Fi-ancisco. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Haight San  Francisco. 

Rev.  Albert  Williams San  Francisco. 

Rev.  James  WooDWORTH San  Francisco. 

Temtory  of  Utah. 

A.  P.  LocKWOOD Salt  Lake  City. 
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District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Nathan  Saroent WashiDgton. 

J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.D Washingtou. 


3.  Standing  Committees. 

a.  Executive  Commiliee, — Homtio  Seymour,  E.  C.  Wines,  S.  H. 
Wales,  ex-officio;  H.  W.  Bellows,  Charles  L.  Brace,  John  E.  Deve- 
lin,  E.  J.  Lowber,  Israel  C.  Jones,  Elisha  M.  Carpenter  and  David 
Ripley. 

b.  Committee  on  Ctiminal  Law  Reform. — Homtio  Seymour,  C  I. 
Walker,  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  Jas.  G.  Blaine,  James  A.  Garlield,  Coni*ad 
Baker,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Arnold  Krekel,  Dan4  Haines,  Nelson  Dewey, 
H.  H.  Haight,  C.  P.  Johnson,  Wm.  G.  Hammond,  E.  R  Smith,  F. 
Smyth,  R.  B.  Hayes,  Elmer  Baldwin,  Robt  Gilmor,  Edgar  Ketchum, 
E.  C.  Seaman,  E.  E.  Chapin,  Edwin  Hurlbut,  Henry  Hitchcock,  S.  M. 
Breckinridge,  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  S.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  W. 
Stevenson.     Ex-officio^  E.  C.  Wines. 

c.  Cammiltee  an  Police.— Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  Geo.  W.  Wall- 
ing,  Allan  Rnkeilon,  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  D.D.,  John  E.  Develin,  E.  J. 
Ijowber,  John  Hooker,  Edward  Earle,  John  F.  Hageman,  Wm.  J. 
Mullen,  Murray  Shipley,  John  M.  Ray,  Patrick  Joyes,  Everett  W. 
Pattison,  C.  P.  Daly.     ExofficiOy  H.  Seymour,  E.  C.  Wines. 

d.  Committee  on  Prison  IHscipline. — F.  B.  Sanboni,  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way,  Richard  Vaux,  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  Jack«on  S.  Shultz,  T.  H. 
Nevin,  Timothy  M.  Allyn,  Moses  Kimball,  J.  Fi-eeman  Clarke,  D.D., 
Nelson  Viall,  Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  Wm.  Clark,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  K.  Mason, 
W.  W.  Rice,  Joseph  Chandler,  Raymond  Bun*,  Jos.  Perkins,  E.  D. 
Humplu-ey,  Charles  F.  Coffin,  L.  S.  Shuler,  M.  M.  Bane,  Theo. 
Canisiu8,  Chas.  E.  Felton,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Henry  Cordier,  Samuel 
D.  Hastings',  P.  T.  Miller,  Henry  Hopkins,  Wm.  Woodhurst,  P.  C. 
Hyman,  Wm.  F.  Pheli^s,  G.  Wm.  Welker,  A.  J.  Ourt,  Rev.  B.  A. 
Rogers,  A.  C.  Parkinson,  C.  S.  Brodbent,  Thomas  S.  Wilkinson, 
A.  W.  Alexander.     Ex-officio,  H.  Seymour,  E.  C.  Wines. 

e.  Committee  on  Dittchaiyed  Priifoners.  —  Rev.  A.  Woodbury, 
Alexis  Caswell,  D.D.,  Nelson  Viall,  John  S.  Butler,  M.D.,  Rev. 
Thos.  K.  Fessenden,  Allen  Folger,  Wm.  R.  Murphy,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Milliffan,  A.  H.  Love,  T.  H.  Rabe,  G.  S.  Griffith,  Rev.  John  W. 
Sullivan,  Wm.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byere,  H.  A.  Jackman, 
S.  H.  Craig,  R.  K.  White,  Wm.  M.  Wright,  M.D.  Mc-officio,  H. 
Seymour,  E.  C.  Wines. 
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f.  CoinmiU^  on  Preventive  and  Refoi^ifiniory  Work  as  related  to 
Cftildmi  and  YoutM—G^o,  L,  Huniynii,  \\\  G.  Eliot,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  L,  Brace,  C.  F.  Coffin,  B.  K.  Pitive,  D.D..  A.  K.  Wctraore,  Wixu 
R.  Llntoln,   George  E.  Howe,  Samuel  Allmsoii,  James  L,  Tulcolt, 

A.  D.  liiijidall,  David  Riplej,  Rev,  Murcus  Ames,  C*  R.  Gibl>s.  F. 

B,  Aiii8wurth,  Anthony  Ittiier,  P,  Caldwell,  John  W.  Horn,  Enoeli 
Pratt,  GaiHiiiief  Tufti*,  J.  B.  Bueaimii.  Ex-officio^  H.  Seyoiour,  E. 
G  Wines. 

4-    CORRESI'OXDIKG     MEMBERS. 

Mi«  Mai*y  Caipeiiter^  Red  Lodge  Reforniatoiy,  Bristol,  England. 

Miss  Florence  Xightingale,  South  street,  London. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Croftou,  C*B.,  Winchester,  England. 

Fi*ederic  Hill,  27  Thurlow  road,  HamjiJatead,  London. 

Edmn  UilU  No,  1  Saint  Mark's  Squai^,  Regent's  Park,  London, 

iVIiss  Flon*nce  Hill,  55  Winipole  sti*eet,  London. 

Miss  Joanna  Margaret  Hill,  270  Hagley  road,  Birmingham,Englaiid. 

Alfred  Aspland,  Dukeiitield,  Ashton-iinder-Lyne,  England, 

William  Tallaek,  No.  5  Bisho|U5gate  street,  Without,  London. 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  inspector  of  ix^forinatories,  15  Parliament 
atreetf  London. 

W.  L-  Sargamt,  Birmingham.  England. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  C,B..  Morthike,  England. 

A.  Angas  Croll,  Esq.,  Granard  Lodge,  Rm^hampton,  London. 

Miss  France^  Power  Cohbe.  2t)  Hereford  Square,  London,  Enghind. 

George  W,  Ha*ting8,  Worcester,  England. 

T.  B.  LL.  Baker.  Hfudwicke  Court.  Gloucester,  England. 

T.  LL.  Murray  Biowne,  Elm  Grove,  Salisbuiy,  England. 

Edwin  Peat^,  Conslantinople,  Turkey. 

Major  E.  F.  DuCane,  ehaimian  directors  of  convict  prisons^  Lon- 
don, No,  44  P;  rliament  street,  London, 

John  Li'ntaisrne,  Esq.,  inspector  of  county  and  borough  piisons, 
Dublin,  Ii'eland. 

Captain  J.  Barlow,  director  of  convict  prisons,  Dublin,  Ireland, 

M.  Bourne vi lie  de  Mal'sang5^  7  rue  Penthien-e,  Paris, 

M.  Victor  Bournat,  5M)  rue  Jacob,  Paris. 

M*  Robin  (i  asteur),  21  rue  Piat,  Belleville,  Paris. 

Dr.  Mouat,  late  inspector  general  of  prisons  in  India,  Loudon. 

David  Blair.  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

James  Cald  veil,  governor  of  the  gaol,  Dnnedin,  New  Zealand. 

M.  Jaillant,  dii-ector  of  pmouers,  niiuistrj'  of  the  interior,  Paiis, 
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M.  Jules  de  Lamarque,  chief  of  bureau,  dii'ection  of  prisous,  Paris. 

Dr.  Prosper  Despiue,  12  rue  du  Loisir,  Marseilles,  Frauce. 

M.  Charles  Lucas,  member  of  the  Institute  of  Frauce,  Paris. 

M.  Ic  Vicomte  d'Haussoiiville,  member  of  the  national  assembly, 
rue  St  Domini(iue,  Paiis. 

M  Berden,  director  of  prisons,  Biiissels,  Belgium. 

M.  J.  Stevens,  uispcctor-general  of  prisons,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Mr.  Alstorphius  Gi*evelink,  the  Hague,  Holland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Laurillard,  secret^iry  of  the  Netherlands  Prison  Society, 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Pols,  the  Hague,  Holland. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ploos  von  Amstel,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  director  of  the  penitentiary,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 

Signor  F.  Cardon,  director-geneml  of  prisons.  Home. 

Signor  Mar.  Beltrani-Scalia,  inspectoivgeneral  of  prisons,  Home. 

Baron  Franz  von  Holtzendoiit*,  professor  of  international  and 
criminal  law  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wichern,  director  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  Horn,  near 
Hamburgh,  Pioissia. 

Mr.  Fr.  Bruun,  director  of  prisons,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Sennor  Andre  Fleury,  secretaiy  of  the  committee  of  inspectors 
of  the  house  of  connection,  Rio  de  Janeii*o,  Brazil. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Alpiquist,  director-general  of  pi-isons,  Stockholm,  Swedeiu 

Mr.  Richard  Petersen,  director  of  the  penitentiary,  Christiana, 
Noi*way. 

5.  Life  Directors  by  the  Contribution  of  Two  Hundred  Dol- 

lars AT  ONE  Time. 

Timothy  M.  AUyn,  Haitford,  Connecticut 

James  Brown,  New  York. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  New  York. 

W.  Soldatenkoff,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

E.  C.  Wines,  New  York. 

6.  Life  Members  by  the  Contribution  of  One  Hundred  Dol- 

lars AT  one  Time. 

William  H.  Aspinwall,  New  York. 
W.  Amory,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Benj.  G.  Clarke,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
H.  K.  Coming,  New  York. 
D.  Denny,  Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
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£dwar(l  Earle,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

George  B.  Emersoiii  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mi's.  Mary  A.  Holden,  Pi*ovidence,  Khode  Island. 

Joseph  Rowland,  Matteawan,  New  York. 

Thos.  W.  Olcott,  Albany,  New  York. 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  New  York. 

Amos  Pilsbury,  Albany,  New  York, 

Horatio  Seymor,  Utica,  New  York. 

E.  Remington,  Ilion,  New  York. 

Gerrit  Smith,  Peterboro,  New  York. 

Jonathan  Sturges,  New  York. 

N.  Thayer,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

C.  H.  Shipinan,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

WnA  Sprague,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

A.  Sprague,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Richmond,  Providence  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Caroline  Richmond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  M.  W.  Wells,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

7.  Treasurer's  Report. 

NaUonal  Piriaon  AsaociatuM  in  account  with  S.  H.  Waj^bs,  TVeewwcr  ; 

O. 
April  30,  1874.    By  contributions  fi'om  May,  1873,  to  May, 

1874 .\  $5,144 

Bt. 

April  30,  1874.    To  cash  paid  secretary  (salary) $4,000 

To  cash  paid  traveling  expejises 250 

To  cash  paid  rent  and  care  of  office 260 

To  cash  paid  printing 35 

To  cash  paid  stationerj' 19 

To  cash  paid  postage 75 

To  cash  paid  freight  and  expressage 16 

To  cash  paid  telegraphing 4 

To  cash  paid  services  and  expenses  of  col- 
lecting agents 300 

Balance  to  new  account 185 

E.  E.  $5,144 
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8.  Contributions  to  the  National  Prison  Association,  from 
May,  1873,  to  May,  1874. 

Califomicu 

Mi's.  M.  Hutchison Bishop's  Creek $5 

ConneotuML 

Timothy  M.  Allyn Hartford 100 

J.  M.  Allen Hartford 5 

N.  J.Burton,  D.D Hartford 10 

John  S.  Butler,  M.D Hartford 20 

H.  Blanchard Hartford 5 

Mrs.  Jas.  G.  BoUes Hartford 5 

L.  A.  Barber Hartford •  5 

Erastus  Collins ^  Haitford 10 

C.  B.  Crane,  D.D Hartford 10 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Chase Hartford 5 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Cooley Hartford 5 

F.  W.  Cheney Hartford 10 

Cash Hartford 50 

Calvin  Day Hartford 10 

H.  Dennis Hartford 5 

C.  W.  Eldridge Hartford 5 

Ee V.  Thos.  K.  Fessenden Farmington 10 

James  Goodwin Hartford 10 

R.  J.  Catling ILirtford 10 

Jno.  Hooker Hartford 20 

Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barter Hartford 10 

Mrs.  E.  G  Howe Hartford 5 

R  E.  Hooker Hartford 5 

S.  Hoyt Hartford 5 

Eugene  S.  Kenyon Hartford 5 

Roland  Mather Hartford '  10 

J.  S.  Nile* Hartford 10 

Miv.  Jno.  Olmstead Hartford 10 

Miss  Ellen  Perkins Hartford 20 

H.  A.  Perkins Hartford 10 

Miss  A.  R.  Phelijs Hartford 10 

Noah  Pomeroy Hartford 5 

J.  B.  Pierce Hartford 3 

O.Plimpton Hartford ,  1 
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A.  D.  Rood Haiiford $10 

Mi>j.  E.  R.  Rcxfbrd Hartford 5 

Gui-dou  M.  Russell Haiiford 5 

Chas.  Seymour Haiiford 5 

N.  Sliipmaii Haitford 10 

Byrou  A.  Simmons Hartfoi*d 10 

Miss  L.  SalLsbuiy Haitfoixl 5 

Mre.O.G.  Terry Hartford 5 

Rev.  H.  Clay  Ti-umbull Hartford 5 

J.  H.  Trumbull Hartford 5 

E.S.  Tyler Haiiford 5 

Mrs.  Teilius  Wadsworth Hartfoi-d 10 

Chas.  R  Warren Hartford 5 

Edward  W.  Wells Hartford 50 

$554 

lUinois. 

Chas.  E.  Felton Chicago $35 

Indiaruu 

Conrad  Baker Indianapolis 10 

Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch Indianapolis 10 

Chas.  F.  Coffin Richmond 10 

Jno.  W.  Ray ^ Indianapolis 10 

Jno.  Young Indianapolis 10 

$50 

Kansas. 

Henry  Hopkins Leavenworth $10 

KeiUucky. 

P.Caldwell ^.  Louisville 10 

Maryland. 

G.  S.  Griffith Baltimore 10 

Ma99(ichuiiett8. 

Jas.  M.  Barnard Boston 100 

GridleyJ.  F.  Bryant Boston 10 

Wm.  Claflin Boston 20 
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Cash Bobton $25 

Mi-s.  Elizabeth  Furnsworth Grotou 20 

Mrs.  Mary  Heinmeuwtty Boslou 100 

O.  W.Peabody Boston 10 

B.  K.  Pdrcc,  D.D Boston 1 10 

Aaron Plumor Boston -- 10 

Gardiner  Tufts Boston 10 


$315 


Michigan. 

J.  B.  Angell,  LL.D Ann  Arbor $10 

Jno.  J.  Bagley Detroit —  10 

W.  A.  Butler Detroit 10 

Z.  R.  Broekway Detroit 10 

H.  J.  Beakes Ann  Arbor 10 

Hovey  K.Clarke Detroit 10 

Mrs.  Sarah  Chipman AnnArbor 10 

James  Clements AnnArbor 10 

C.  M.  Croswell Adrian 10 

Cash Adrian — , 18 

Alpheus  Fitch - AnnArbor. 10 

Geo.  D.  Gillespie,  D.D - Ann  Arbor 10 

Israel  Hall Aim  Arbor 10 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hickox Jackson 10 

C.  A.  Kent Detroit 10 

Geo.  V.  N.  Lothrop Detroit 10 

Alexander  Lewis Detroit 10 

A.  B.  Palmer Ann  Arbor 10 

Mrs.  Juliet  E.  Perkins Ann  Arbor 10 

Andrew  J.  Rogers Detroit 10 

H.W.Rogers AnnArbor 10 

E.  C.  Seaman AnnArbor 10 

C.  I.Walker Detroit 10 

E.  C.  Walker Detroit 10 


$248 

Mis80urL 

Orin  S.  Bilker StLouis $10 

Silas  Be^it StLouis 10 

Henry  T.  Blow StLouis 10 
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S.  M.  Breckinridge.. St.Louis $10 

Cash StLouis 20 

M.  Dwight  Collier StLouis 10 

S.  M.Dod(i StLouis 10 

M.  D.  Dodd StLouis 10 

Geo.  S.Drake StLouis 10 

G  S.  Foster StLouis 10 

E.  W.  Fox StLouis 10 

Wm.  Glasgow,  Jr. St  Louis 10 

Henry  Hitchcock.- StLouis 10 

Anthony  Ittner StLouis 10 

Arnold  Ei'ekel Jeffei-son  City 10 

Pettes  &  Leathe StLouis 10 

George  Partridge StLouis 10 

Everett W.  Pattison StLouis 10 

Geo.  P.Plant StLouis 10 

Mrs.  Rebecca  W. Sire StLouis 10 

H.  S.  Turner StLouis 10 

Chas.  C.  Whittelsey StLouis i.  10 

H.R  Webber  &  Co StLouis 10 

J.  R.  Willis JeffcrsonClty 10 

James  E.  Yeatman StLouis 10 


$260 


Ifew  HampsJdre. 

Wm,  aark,  D.D Amherst $10 

Miss  Alma  J.  Herbert Concord  (for  1872). . .  10 

Miss  Alma  J.  Herbert Concord  (for  1873)...  10 

$30 

ITeio  Jersey. 

Daniel  Haines Hamburgh $10 

New  Yofi'k. 

Wm.  H.  Aspinwall New  York  city 100 

James  Brown New  York  city 200 

Stewart  Brown New  York  city 50 

Bcnj.  G.  Clarke New  York  city 50 

Hanson  K.  Corning New  York  city 50 

Cash New  York  city 250 
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Joseph  Howland Matteawan $50 

Richard  Irvm New  York  city 25 

M.  K.  Jeasup New  York  city 50 

John  Taylor  Johnson New  York  city 100 

Livingston's  Works  (sale) New  York  city 30 

Heniy  T.  Morgan New  York  city 25 

Geo.  L.  Pi-entjss,  D.D New  York  city 10 

Jonathan  Sturgcs New  York  city 50 

Brother  Teliow  New  York  city 10 

E.  C.  Wines New  York  city 200 

Horatio  Seymour Utica 100 

E.  Remington  &  S<m Ilion 100 

Thos.  W.  Olcott Albany 100 

Gerrit  Smith PeterlK)ro' 100 

Jno.  Morrissey Saratoga 50 

Mrs.  Morrissey Saratoga 5 

Jno.  Newland Saratoga : 5 

Cash Saratoga 11 

Allen  C.  Beach Watertown 5 

J.  H.  Fisk Watertown 5 

A.  W.  Farwell Watertown 10 

Goo.  W.  Flowers Watertown 5 

Knowlton  Brothers Watertown 20 

L.  A.  Johnson Watertown 5 

Rev.  R.  G.  Keyes Watertown 5 

Jno.  Lansing Watertown 5 

J.  C.  Sterling Watertown 10 

C.  A.  Thermon Watertown 5 

Cash Watertown 10 

Dennis  Bo  wen Builalo 10 

Alexander  Brush Buffalo 5 

R.  BuUymore Buffalo 5 

Cash Buffalo 20 

Thomas  Clark Buffalo 5 

S.  S.  Guthrie Buffalo 5 

N.  K.  Hall Buffalo 5 

G.  S.  Hazard Buffalo J 5 

Mi's.  R.  H.  Heywood Buffalo 5 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Iloole Buffalo 5 

J.  Letchworth Buffiilo 10 

J.N.Matthews Buffalo 10 
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P.  P.  Pi-att Buffalo: $10 

Jiis.  W.  Smith Buffalo 25 

Mrs.  F.P.Wood Buffalo 5 

J.  W.  Averell Ogdcnsburgh 10 

W.  B.  Allen Ogden^iburgh 5 

Cash Ogdeusburgh 12 

C.  B.  Herriman Ogdeusburgh 5 

D.  C.  Judson Ogdeusburgh 10 

S.  G.  Pope Ogdeusburgh 5 

P.  BaiTy Sochcster 5 

Ezra  Jones Rochester 5 

H.S.  Potter Rochester 10 

Thomas  Raiues Rochester 5 

A.  C.  Wilder Rochester 5 

Cash Waterloo 10 

T.  Fatzimer Waterloo 10 

Mrs.  C.  Fatzimer Waterloo 5 

P.  M.  LeFevre Carthage 5 

J.  P.  McGraw Ithaca 10 

J.  B.  Sprague Ithaca 10 

Thos.  Brune Oswego 2 

J.  B.  Edwards Qswego 5 

Theo.  Irwin Oswego 5 

J.C.Jenkins Oswego 5 

G.  MoUison Oswego 6 

J.  B.  Sloan Oswego 6 

Cash Oswego 5 

Henry  Foster Ciystal  Spriugs 5 

Josiah  T.  Miller Seneca  Falls 6 

H.  C.  Silsby Senec»4i  Falls 5 

A.  Judson Gloversville 5 

W.H.  Place Gloveraville   3 

Cash Gloversville 4 

Cash Schenectady 5 

Jno.  McLaren Johnstown 3 

H.E.Eaton Johnstown 2 

Cash Johnstown 3 


$2,125 


Ohio. 

Jno.  E.  Bell Cinciiuiati $10 

Jos.  Cox Cincinnati 10 
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Geo.  F.  Davis '. Cincinnati $10 

Jno.  Davis,  M.D Cincinnati  ...... 10 

Edwaixl  C.  Kimball Cincinnati ... 10 

Joseph  F.  Larkin * Cincinnati 10 

H.  A.  Montlbrt Cincinnati 10 

David  H.  Moore Cincinnati 10 

Miu-my  Shipley Cincinnati 10 

Ira  Wood Cincinnati 10 

Mrs.  S.  A.  S.  Janney Columbus 10 

Can'ington  &  Casey ^ Toledo 10 

Griffith Toledo 5 

R.  Mott Toledo 5 

Cash Toledo 10 

James  Ballard Athens i 10 

Geo.  Putman Athens 10 

F.R.  Ballard Athens 2 

B.  B.  Hayes Fremont 10 

$172 

Peiinsyltxinia. 

Jay  Cooke Philadelphia $25 

Geo.  L.  Harrison Philadelphia 50 

Wm.  J.  Mullen Philadelphia 10 

Chas.  P.  B.  Jeflferys Philadelphia 20 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse Claremont 10 

Henry  Cordicr Clai-emont 20 

Geo.  Albree Pittsburgh    20 

Fi-ederic  Altvater Pittsburgh 10 

Arbuthnot  &  Shannon Pittsburgh 10 

J.  U.Barr Pittsburgh 5 

R.  Carson Pittsburgh 10 

Dil worth  Brothers Pittsburgh 10 

James  Kelly .- Pittsburgh 10 

J.  Painter  &  Son Pittsburgh 20 

T.  H.  Rabe Pittsburgh 10 

H.  Sti-aub Pittsburgh 10 

Tate,  Munden  &  Tate Pittsburgh 10 

Watt,  Lang&  Co Pittsburgh 10 

George  R.  White Pittsburgh 10 

Vetter  &  Eidner Pittsburgh 10 
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Wiesbrod  &  Schlegel Pittsburgh $5 

W.  Dewees  Wood Pittsburgh 10 

Rev.  R.  N.  Avery Allegheny 10 

Felix  R.  Bruuot Allegheny 10 

J.  P.  Fleming : Allegheny 10 

Wm.  D.  Howard Allegheny 10 

$345 

Rhode  Island. 

A.  E.  Burnside Providence $10 

Alexis  Caswell,  D.D Providence 5 

Wm.  W.  Chapin Providence 10 

W.  W.  Hoppin Providence 10 

Robert  H.  Ives Providence 20 

Wm.  J.  King Providence 20 

Mra.  Henry  Lippitt Providence 20 

Jesse  Metculf Providence 10 

Seth  Padeltbrd Providence 10 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D Providence 5 

A.  &  W.  Sprague Providence 100 

H.  J.  Steere Providence 10 

Mi's.  G.  M.  Richmond Providence 100 

Miss  Caroline  Richmond Pi'ovidcnce 150 

Royal  Tjift Piwidence 10 

Jas.  S.  Smith,  Nichols  &  Rogei-s  ..  Providence 20 

J.  M.  Talcott Providence 10 

Jas.  Tilliughast Providence 10 

Nelson  Viall Pi-ovidence 10 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury Providence 10 

Geo.  Bowen Newport 3 

B  Finch Newport 10 

Isaju5  Place  Hazard Newport 10 

T.  W.  Higginson Newport 2 

J.  G.  Weaver Newport 5 

Cash Newport 20 


Wisconsin. 
Edwin  Hurlbut Oconomowoc- 


District  of  Columbia. 
W.W.Corcoran Washington 100 
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J.  E.  Carpenter Washington $10 

Misis  Clara  Barton Washington 10 

$120 

United  States  Government, 
Per  diem  of  Socretaiy  as  Commissioner  on  U.  S.  Militaiy 

Prison $230 


$5,144 


9.  Act  of  Incx)rpoiiation. 


The  people  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  ^represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Horatio  Seymour,  Thcodoix?  W.  Dwight,  Francis 
Lieber,  Amos  Pilsbuiy,  James  Brown,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  John  E.  Williams,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mon-is 
K.  Jesup,  Isaac  Bell,  Janies  G.  Blaine,  Conrad  Baker,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  Daniel  Haines,  Enoch  C.  Wines,  Oliver  S.  Strong, 
Bradford  K.  Peircc,  Charles  L.  Bmce,  Charles  F.  Coffin,  Howard 
Potter,  Henry  S.  Terbell,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Edward  W.  Hatch,  and  their  associates  and  successor  in  office,  are 
hereby  constituted  a  body  coipomte  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
**  The  National  Prison  Ass(X5iation  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  recommend  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  following  ;  that  is  to  say — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  hiws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and 
offenders,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are 
enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  tlie  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  the  government,  manage- 
ment, and  discipline  thei^eof,  including  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
control  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment for,  discharged  piisoners,  and  es^xH^ially  such  as  may  or  shall 
have  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  l)e  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  the  management  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  affairs,  property,  and  funds  shall  I^e  vested  in  the  pei'sons 
named  in  the  first  section  of  tiiis  act,  and  their  associates  and  their  suc- 
cessors iu  office,  who  shall  remain  in  office  for  such  period,  and  be  dis- 
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{jThcccI  iiiul  suoceeilod  by  othei's  to  be  rleeted  at  the  times  and  in  the 
miiuiier  pivscribed  l)y  the  by-laws.  The  nimii)€r  of  ineiiibei^s  ta 
constitute  a  quorum  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laW8. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  eorpomtiou  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or 
take  by  gift,  grant,  devi.se,  or  f>eqiiest,  i:eal  nud  |3ersomd  pro|>erty  to 
nij  amount  not  exeeinling  three  hundred  thoufSJind  dollm*8,  Mibjeet  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundnxl  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteeu  buiidtx^d  and  sixty. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  eorponition  shall  hnve  and  pos8(^s  all  the  general 
powers,  and  be  subjeet  to  all  the  lial>iUtied,  ouritained  in  the  third 
title  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  fii"st  pait  of  the  Revised  8t4itutea, 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  o%Xew  York, 

O^ee  of  the  Secrctarif  of  State,  w..* 
I  hare  compared  tb^  precetJiog  witb  the  origiDal  law  on  file  in  this*  office,  and  do 
eby  certify  that  the  8am<^  k  m  correct  transcript  therefrum,  iiud  uf  the  whole  uf  »aid 
origiuiil  law. 

Given  under  my  haml  and  seal  of  office  iit  the  city  of  Albany,  thi«  twentj-ninth  day 
of  April,  in  tbe  year  one  th(>Ui<(ind  eight  hundred  and  seventy -one. 

DEIURICH  WILLERS, 

Dvpuiy  Secretary  of  State* 


10.  Constitution- 
Article  T  This  iii^stx^iation  shall  l>e  called  the  National  Prison 

As.'^oi'iatiou  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  objects  shall  be— 
L  The  anieli(*ration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  oflenscis  and 

offendei'Sj   and  tlie   modes  of  procediu*e  liy  which  such  laws  are 

^iforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  ivfoiinatoiy 
jiistitntious  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  manage- 
ment, and  discipline  therecjf,  including  the  appointment  of  boards 
of  control  and  of  other  (jfficei's. 

3.  The  care  ot"  and  providing  suitalde  and  reniiinerativ©  employ- 
ment for  dist*harged  pnsone!*s,  and  esjiecially  Huch  a^  may  or  shall 
have  given  evi<leiice  of  a  reformation  *\f  life. 

Art.  IL  The  otticem  of  the  a^^scK-iation  shall  l>e  a  president,  vice- 
presideuti?,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  Ijoard  of  directors,  of 
which  the  t»(iicei*s  above  nameil  shall  )m  ex  officio  niemliers. 

Art,  IIL  There  shall  be  the  following  stinding  committees, 
namely  :  An  execnlive  committee,  of  which  the  presi<lent  shall  be 
ex  qffiirw  chairmrm,  the  secrctjiry  ejc  q^tio  Beci'ctary,  and  the  ti*easui*er 
€j:  officio  a  memWr  ;  a  committee  on  criminal  law  reform ;  a  com- 
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mil  tee  on  police  ;  u  committee  on  prison  discipline  ;  a  commit 
on   (lisehargetl    prisoners;    ami    a   conmiiUee   on   pi-eveutive   audi 
irftjniKitoiy  work  ti&  ruhited  lo  chiklix^n  and  youtlis,  or  Juvemldj 
delinquency. 

Akt.  IV.  The  board  of  JirtH'torB,  of  whom  any  five  members  I 
shall  constitute  a  c]uorinu»  shall  meet  at  leiist  annually,  and  in  the 
liitAirvHl  of  its  meetings  its  powers  shiill  be  exercised  by  the  executivo  j 
commiltei\  which  shall  fix  it^i  own  times  of  meeting. 

Art.  V.  Conunittces  of  corre8|K»ndenee,  or  branch  oHsociations 
for  prison  rel'orm  and   for  the  aid  *>{  dischargetl  prisoners,  shall  be      , 
organised  in  the  aeverul  states^  as  may  be  found  practiciible,  fl 

Akt.  VI.  Any  iK^rsmi  eontributing  annually  to  the  ftmds  of  the  ™ 
uasoeiation  not  leas  than  tive  dollars  shall  be  a  meml>cr  thereof;  a 
contriljution  of  one  hundixsd  dollam  at  any  one  time  shall  eftistitute 
the  contributor  a  life  mcnd»cr  ;  and  a  contribution  of  two  liundt*ed 
d<:»llars  at  any  ontf  time  bhall  entitle  the  ciintributor  to  lie  a  life  diitK^tor. 
Correspouiling  nicmljci's  may  be  appiHiite*l  by  the  board  of  directoi's 
or  liy  the  executive  committee.  The  power  of  electing  officer 
simll  Ik*  ctjntined  to  the  corporate  menibei-ji  of  the  nH^»riation. 

AiiT.  VII.  The  itS8oeintioii  ^hull  hold  mi  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  pla<*e  as  the  executive  conmiittee  shall  appoint,  on  which  occa- 
hion  the  several  standing  eonmiittees,  the  »ecreUuy  and  the  tn»asurer  S 
glmll  i!?ybmit  their  annual  repurts.  Special  meetings  may  Ik?  called  " 
by  the  president  or  secretary  in  hi^  drsci*etiou,  and  sfjull  be  called  by 
him  whenever  he  is  re<.|uested  to  do  so  by  anj'  two  memlx»iB  of  the 
iMiard. 

Art.  VIH.   All  officei-s  ai'  the  Jissijciation  shall  l>e  elected  at  the 
annual  niwting  or  some  adjournment  thereof;  but  vacancifti  occur- 
ring fifter  tbi*  annual  meeting  may  be  tilled  liy  the  board  of  dii'eetors, 
who  .shall  als(j  aj»]Miint  all  committees  not  chonen  at  the  annual  meet- J 
ing  ;  and  all  offi^LcrM  t^hall  Iiold  over  till  their  wucce«*s(»r8  are  chosen.    H 

Art.  IX.  The  executive  committee  shidl  c(>nsist  of  .si^^ven  meml>ere 
of  the  board  of  direetoi*s,  hrside?^  the  prei^itlcnt.  sccniary  and  tre^i^ 
tU'er,  who  sindl  be  ex-offit-io  memhei's,  as  tlu'  president  and  sc*ci*etJiry 
shall  be  also  of  all  other  standing  committees  ;  xmd  thi-ee  meinl>ei^ 
of  said  committees  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tnmsaction  of  | 
business. 

Art.  X.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote   of    a 
nuyoritj^  of  the  meml^ers  of  the  association  pi*esent  at  any  meeting 
thereof:  Promtkd,  That    nr»tice  of  the  proposed  amendment  sbullj 
have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 
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11.  By-Laws. 

I.  The  order  of  business  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  board  shall 
be  as  follows  : 

\  1.  Readii^g  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

4.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

II.  The  president,  secretaiy  and  treasurer  shall  perform  the  cus- 
tomary duties  of  their  I'esixjctive  offices. 

III.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  committees,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  association. 

IV.  The  president  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  in  Cushing's  Manual, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable. 

V.  No  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  ti*easurer  unless  approved  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  by  some 
other  member  of  said  committee  designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws,  except  on  notice 
of  the  pn)posed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
board. 
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ANAiniCAL  OUTLINE  OF  PENAL  AND  PENITENTIARY  REFORM. 

By  M.  BoR!rvnt.L£  DB  Makkaxgy,  Honorjiry  C^rniMtlorofttie  Conrt  of  Appe(a#,  ForLi,  and 
Member  of  the  PctiitctiUArT  CijmmittloQorthi)  KaUonaJ  Aiwembly  of  Fmnce. 

Explanatory — The  fuliowtng  emt^y  of  M,  BntjtiorilJe  ile  Marsangr,  well  known  to 
t\u*  jinbliu  of  Ameriea  iw  well  a»  of  Eorfipf*.  as  a  erimmflU:*!  and  jari^t  of  ^eal  ability 
and  di^tinctiiin,  ik  given  an  an  Appendix,  for  tbe  :fini[jlo  rea^m  that*  until  the  indis- 
peui^alile  purlions  of  ihU  volume  htid  (jeen  cornpl«ted  and  wi^ri'  in  type,  it  was 
uncertain  vvhiHh*»r  the  stn^retary  would  be  able  to  accomplish  tlic  translation  of  no 
extended  a  treattt^e  in  time  for  publication  in  the  Transaction?!,  but  mi^ht.  on  the  ei»n- 
tmrj't  be  o1dijfe<]  Ui  is«*ue  it  in  a  separate  fonn.  He  ha*  ccnieluded,  however,  Uy  May  the 
publication  of  the  volume  for  a  few  dii^riv  fl<J  that  the  valuable  paper  of  M,  de  Mar:iangy 
majr  Ti«  given  tt^  the  pnblie  at  nnoe,  and  in  otmnectiun  with  tbe  other  matUfr  with 
which  it  Hlaudd  m  closely  counected. 

The  following  correspondence  will  sliow  the  origin  of  thii$  dlHsertatioD,  and  the  aim 

with  which  it  was  sought 


a.  Letter  from  Dr.  Wines  to  M.  de  Marsakgy, 

HOTKL  DU  LOUVUB,  PAftll,  JufW  22,  1874. 

^.  Bow^BviLLK  DR  Mawiaxoy  : 

Mjf  Ih'ar  Sir :  America,  like  France,  is  making  pn>gre*?  in  the  penitentiary  ques- 
tion. The  Prison  Kefomi  Congres<R>  held  in  St.  Loni^  la>4t  month,  inwtnicted  the 
pwper  ctiminittecft  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  next  penitentiary  CongresM,  in  1875, 
three  dralt?  of  law,  accompanied  by  the  nece*»ary  exptanat4)ry  and  argumentative 
repo^t^♦  in  the  interest  of  prit^ou  reform,  v\k.  :  I.  For  a  complete  penitentiary  xyHcm, 
2*  For  a  similar  syatcm  f\f  preventive  and  reformatory  imititHtions  for  eUHdren  and 
youths,  X  A  revised  code  of  crimtHal  late,  adapted  t4i  the  premnt  needs  of  »oeiety. 
These  three  ct«les,  or  ay^tem^  of  iaw.  when  adopted  by  the  Qem^rm^^  ore  to  be  pre^Hed 
upon  the  coni^idcration  and  recommended  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  legislature.^  of 
the  several  Rtaten  composing  the  American  rnion.  It  is  with  special  reference  to  the 
last  that  1  would  earnestly  axk  your  friendly  cooperation.  Yonr  geniu<4  ha*  prinluced 
the  best  work  ever  given  Ui  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
law.  If  you  could  and  would  pot  the  principles  of  that  work  into  the  form  of  a  projct 
de  loi  for  our  use  in  America,  you  might  thereby  perform  an  i oestim able  ^ nice  to  the 
Cttuse  of  prison  reform.  I  am  quite  sennible  that  it  wodld  require  a  great  de4il  of 
labor ;  but  the  caUi*e  ia  great ;  and  your  heart  i»  in  it ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  very  dear  sir,  always  and  faithftilly  youry, 

E.  C.  W127B9. 
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L  Reply  of  M.  de  MARSANQr* 


Rrs  DB  Pkkthibvrr,  Paris,  Ihth  July,  1^71^^ 
Mr.  E.  C.  Wines.  ^20  Broadway,  Km  York  : 

Dear  Sir :  In  the  interest  of  the  iniportiiiil  refurniK  which  ycm  pnrAne  with  ana 
iudf'lfiitigiiblo  ardor,  y<m  have*  by  yam  kHter  cif  the  *2r2t\  Juiiw,  been  plciistjij  U\  oak  me 
tu  Hvnd  ytiu  thrito  dratla  of  corteg^  ris.  ;  1.  A  peuiil  c4K]e«  SS,  A  pt^nitentiarj  C(k1i5  fiir 
jmiTig  dt?lin<iiicntfi,  3.  A  [KMiHuutiary  cndti  fi»r  acJult**;  The  tliree  drafU  coucmv<»d 
Iruin  t\  point  of  vit^w  at  <inci5  prev^entivis  ri'prei^rtive,  ftnd  peniteutiarv. 

Tire  qnestitm  Imn^  Ihnw  pt'rfuelly  upitdiuisscil,  permit  mu  t4>  remind  you  thftt  the 
drawing  up  or  wi>rdin^  of  tbesn  codecs  in  but  a.  umtti^r  of  form,  which  nu^  bo  vjiiied 
iW't'ordiug  to  the  leginlative  prei'edentM  and  tiE<iige8  of  each  ^tate.  What  ii,  ahow  tdi 
thiiifjfs,  imiM^rtant,  in  view  of  the  untiication  of  these  codes,  \s,  to  frame  a  pfctgmmnie 
or  outline  nmtaininjr.  in  a  »*ynthetie  form»  a  bti^dy  uf  geDeml  prinuiph-s,  which  nhtkll  Ue 
heHt  adapted  tr>  pruvent  eritneii  and  uibdenieanorH,  to  punish  uriuiinaU,  and,  aflisr 
having  refttraied  tlieni  thrini|;h  their  punishment,  tu  secure  tbuir  reabifurption  into 
society, 

Whyiiaveonr  mniinal  and  peuiteutiary  codes  pri*daeed,  hlthertfi,  only  sterile  and 
in^iigniticant  results  f  It  r**  because  they  have  all,  in  tuni,  decreed  an  exce^e  of  rigor, 
or  an  exuen«  of  indulgence;  hceiiUHe  Ihey  huve  Iwcn  conceived  without  logic,  WltUuUt 
judgment,  without  high  philortophiciil  tJiought ;  lu'cau.^e  they  have  bt*en  ill  adapted  lo 
the  wuntH  ol"  Limes*  and  t»r  mminer**;  btM^iuiJie  they  have  never  renointely  piirwued  thtt 
enaenlial  cad  tif  all  penal  and  penitentiary  legislation — (he  pt'otjrm«ive  dhninutiop  of 
the  number  of  crimrjf  and  teittpsea. 

It  irt  thiB  atmlytiv-ut prnyrantme  that  I  have  nought  lo  develop  in  the  paper  wbiob  I 
herewith  *tend  yon,  I  have  omitted  details,  deninng  to  look  at  the  subject  only  in  iU 
grcftt  outlines,  and  couiinitig  mywelf  to  fundauiental  points  which,  together,  may  pre 
A  t>rat'tical  and  fruitful  result.  . 

Ft>r  tno  linjg  a  time  wi-  have  oppoHod  to  en  me  only  feeble  palHativeii.  Critiiinal 
perverKity  in  a  plague  which  munt  have  a  riwlical  cure,  if  wo  are  not  willing  tti  have  it 
continue.  increiiHc,  and.  in  tlie  end.  de^troy  uk. 

This  pbigue  beginn  by  attacking  iufauey ;  aud  it  i»  to  that  point  tliat  society  mutt 
direct  all  the  cd'ort^  iA'  its  HoHcitude.     "  rriticipiis  obittn.'^ 

Infancy,  morally  or  physically  deformed,  can  be  ciLsily  put  right,  hy  the  ftpplicatinu 
of  MUitahle  pedagitgie  procei<ries ;  and  each  cure,  thoroughly  etfeotud,  represwsti,  in  the 
future,  ft  malefactor  or  a  pcitioo  of  intirm  purposie. 

Ah  regards  aduttn,  they  can  be  reformed  ouly  by  an  uttenlive  iftudy  and  an  iuiollt* 
gont  treatment.  "  Primutn  emmfferftuttn  vitt  ptritona  noc^ntvf*  (the  firAt  thing  to  I>q 
considered  u  the  character  of  the  olfender).  That  in  to  my,  be  indulgent,  if  there  i^ 
occasion,  towardji  a  firvt  offense ;  but*  when  DoceiiKary,  etrike  vigoron«ly  the  trauii- 
gresHor  in  the  impnlfiive  passion  of  hii*  i?riine.  Then  reforui  bim  by  the  pnni'ihnieut 
.itself;  raise  and  reinvigorate  by  degrees  hi:*  good  Hentintentft ;  in  ubort,  endeavur  lo 
*  jrestore  him  to  society  aa  a  worthy  member, 

IhiubtlcBH  there  are  convicts  who  will  resint  all  the  nicfui^  employed  for  their  cure; 
but  they  will  be  the  sanill  nunitier.  For  hardened  offenders,  whom  their  impenitence 
markri  tw  irreconcilable  eueiuici^  of  socidty,  there  is  but  one  cournL — ttaperviKitin  by  the 
p<dice ;  and  if  they  commit  crime  anew,  an  increase  of  puni^hiuont  proportioned  to 
their  incorrigibility. 

In  abort,  my  dear  isir,  if  we  would  succeed  in  making  prtneutive,  reprcRaivo,  and 
penitentiary  lawn  perfijct,  it  will  he  ueeeiiwiry  always  to  mke  account  nf  tht*  ^nerttl 
average  of  our  modern  society — an  average  unhealthy  and  feverish,  in  which  h*  many 
perik^nti  of  liable  nature  yiebl  and  are  cormpted.  The  great  remedy  here  is  the  iixi* 
prorement  of  ouj  public  aud  private  nniunerti,  under  the  sublime  law  of  the  godpet. 
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To  a  far  greater  oxtciit  thiw  is  now  done,  we  ought  to  propagate,  everjwhere,  lu  tb© 
spirit  *)f  charity  and  geiitiine  fmtcroitj,  the  principl<»s  of  justice,  of  dwty,  of  loTaltr. 
of  honor,  of  diai  meres  tod  n  ess,  of  genero^it}',  which  alone  make  and  perpetaiite  great 
natioQi^ ! 

Whatever  we  may  do,  the  beat  inHtitntions  will  remain  fhiitl©86.  in  «ociolie«  selfinh, 
diKMdute,  and  relatively  devoted  to  Diat«trial  enjisynieuts  and  the  worship  uf  the 
l^dden  calf. 

The  uioHt  eflectoal  means  of  reForming  the  wicked  is  to  instmot  Lhem,  and  topreaclt 
virtue  bj  our  tMample. 

r  The  ediiciitt'd  claH}^'^»  t<*o  mnch  twcupted  with  their  business  and  their  pleasnrcf*, 
perhiips  chargeable  with  the  wrong  af  not  having  dcToted  themselves,  with 
efficient  iirdor»  everywhere  and  always,  tu  this  pnipogandi^m  of  virtue,  of  whieh  yon, 
my  dear  t^ir,  ar«  the  apoKtIe,  and  which  has  procured  for  jou  in  Eurr»pe  m  much 
itympiiLh5\ 

Yet  I  find,  in  the  series  of  yonr  annual  reports^  sneh  a  wide  expansion  c»f  genen^uit 
B«i)limeut^  that  I  do  not  ^a  any  countr}'  in  the  world  better  prepared  than  the  Unil<5d 
States  for  ihti  definitive  triumph  of  tmct  itnd  e^onnd  ideas  in  the  matter  of  pennl  and 
penitentiary  reform,  I  am,  lberelore»  happy  to  bring  to  yf»n  my  homble  trihiue  of 
eooperation*  b<iing  sure  that  I  shall  iie  in  absuhite  ctinformity- of  sentimeut  with  your 
uwn  conviction.^,  and  tho!«e  of  your  eminent  colleague^. 

Be  pleased  Lo  receivei  dejir  isir,  inew,  the  exprejAdon  of  my  aflfection&te  and  cordial 

D^deratiuo, 

BOXXEVILLE  DE  MARSANGT, 
Momber  of  the  Penitmtiarif  Commismon  of  the  National  Assembly, 


c  A  Secx>nd  Lettee  from  51.  de  Marsanott. 


Paris,  Jul^  28.  1874. 

Mff  Dffar  Sir :  On  the  22d  inst.  I  transmitted  to  the  Legation  i»f  the  United  States, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you,  the  e^^^ay  which  yon  bad  retinewtcd  at  my  hiMids,  and  which 
gives  a  r^8um6  of  my  former  publications.  I  have  written  it  as  iegildy  a**  po?^ibIe,  t»» 
foeilitate  the  labor  of  translation.  In  that  I  itiipo^ie  upon  yun  a  painful  task,  but  you 
will  be  i*epaid  f<>r  your  trouble,  if  thi^i  programme  meet»  your  approval,  and  if  it 
becc^mes  a  means  of  real  progreta  in  those  idea*  of  reform,  which  wo  share  in  common. 
aod  in  who^e  propagation  we  b(»th  feel  an  equal  interest. 

JlAi^gard^  the  nmaU  8ucce!«!i  obtahied  by  nimleru  criminal  ct>dc.^,  we  are  compelled 
t©  acknowledge  that  the  remedy  they  oppo.-^e  ifi  crime  i«  radically  insufficient.  Your 
fellow-citi«eu».  who  are  practical  jieople,  will  think,  as  i  do,  that  every  uiecUcine  which 
doe«  not  cure,  or  which  only  aggravates  the  evil,  tiugbt  to  be  abandoned. 

What  18  lacking  in  our  ctMles  ik,  above  all,  common  nense ;  ni>w  common  senile  demandu 
that  we  do  not  treat  a  man  like  a  brut^.^  If  be  is  ?«»  regarded,  it  i«  neccHNary  to  miiu^ 
him  without  pity  ;  but  in  that  ciu-^e,  dt>  ii*it  ^eok  to  lift  hini  npt  to  reform  him,  to  mnkf^ 
of  thi«  brute  a  felloweitizen.  You  Mill  not  attain  that  end  ;  you  will  have  InsforeyiMi 
only  the  inferno  uf  Donte,  or  the  cnj*k  of  the  Daualdi* — despair  or  annihilation  ! 

For  my^-^elf,  T  am  pnjfouiully  convinced  that  in  every  criminal  there  still  remains  a 
If  park  of  goodnes^^,  which  may  be  blown  into  a  flame ;  that  there  U  no  human  ore,  from 
which  there  may  not  be  extracted  iH>me  particlett  ttf  gold.  This  i?^  the  gn>und  on 
which  T  claim  that  even  the  ninAil  and  the  fallen  f^hould  be  treated  an  ignorant  and 
mitegnided  brothers ;  a«  personr«  of  feeble  nature,  yet  T^till  rational  and  capable  of 
miendmeut.  who  may  be  led  back  to  virtue  by  the  very  force  of  their  pAs«on«.  and 
irhom  8JR»iety  tA>o  often  incite*  towards*  evil  by  \U  own  vicen  and  by  iu  want  t»f  fonj- 
iigUty  aa  well  aa  by  the  ahsttrd  iminumtivt  whieh  it  <w?ct;Td«  ti>  them. 
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Prtim  thcf*o  <^lom<>TiUry  idem*  i«  derived,  in  part,  thp  aystem  which  I  prnpone.  In 
tl»^  t\rHl  phR'v.,  I  wittiltj,  by  ult  hijagiuHble  muii^-^iiri^H  tif  iinidcnciN  fto  in  iidviujee  uf  ovil, 
and  8ei^k  toi^nnibal  and  *»vi-rLHimo  it  in  \U  nourm* — inlkncy.  G*nHi  oducuUoa.  pUy^tcoJ, 
tiitiml,  relijifiiHiw,  lind  tiiti*ll*>ct,ual,  iw  the  fimdnuitmliil  ba^iw  itf  order  and  pnldic  jifun* 
pority.  Thy,  cif  itself,  will  cut  oil'  ♦int'huJr  i>j*  the  crimuH  committed.  *'Th*s  mniv  ynu 
httve  of  iicbooli*/'^  my  !w>a  hiu)  (Wiid,  "the  lii^a  inseil  you  will  httvo  of  prifooK."*  The 
youth  who  iji  healthy  jind  ho^  heen  wtdl  re&red,  ©wily  dndn  tho  mciiiiti  of  living,  and, 
sine©  miwjry  i«  tht)  nrdiuary  inceiitivo  to  crime,  ho  wha  readily  eaniii  a  livelihood, 
natn  rally  ohservoH  tJie  law. 

With  r«'giird  Ui  tho  oduH,  If  ho  tranjitgr^t^,  I  would  fir^t  glv&  bini  a  Mimple  admoni- 
tion, without  liifixiiiiK  tht3  **iigoia  of  a  public  puniKhmenU  If  he  coumiiu*  a  graver 
oSbtitiie.  I  would  iinpoHe  a  lint"  propuitioncd  to  bi^  position,  and  ttlwayj*  dottbie^  at  leiMt, 
the  damage  tiauwod.  If  the  fine  does  not  ^uffict?,  1  would  compli'te  the  penal  doiw  Uy 
relluliir  or  individual  inipriKoiMoeut,  and  would,  m<ir«over,  impose  apon  the  cuiprlt 
not  onlj',  an  now,  the  vi^tii  (»f  thu  proseimtion,  hut  uImi  ihnt  of  hin  iuipdHouuieuU  Tht« 
inmjvfttiiui  i^  cupiUU.  If  he  if*  unuble  to  pay  in  niont*y,  1  would  **%tu'i  payment  in 
labor,  or  m  kind»  to  the  public  profit.  xVnother  lapitjil  inmivution.  In  Hh<irt,  tf  h« 
cannot  or  will  not  diKeharjure  the  dcbt^  I  would  ir*M4t  bini  a«  a  hanlcrupt,  ami  deprirt 
him  of  civic  rights^.  A^  third  eupit^il  innovation,  Thud  a-ould  be  carried  cm,  f<Hit  to 
fool*  a  i«tni^^lt«  between  crime  and  punish meui;  a  struggle,  in  whteh  thu  culprit  wunld 
fed  binirt^df  com|uered  in  advance,  and  whieh  would  compel  him  to  reent4^  the  path 
of  obedience  to  the  laWM.  In  vain  w*onld  he  r»my  Ut  eticape  the  gTa«<p  of  the  law  by 
cuuniug  or  i^kill ;  \w  w^ould  diii^h  hiuieielf  against  the  innui  nioumable  idigiacic  created 
by  the  comuum  nifivemeut  of  nociety  against  him.  The  criminal  becrune^  powerlow 
when  be  HM5t*,  in  every  citixen,  an  ageut  of  the  law,  an  eye  that  watches  himi  a  haod 
that  i«eiKeH  and  bandn  him  over  to  juMtice. 

Let  Urt  now  follow  the  convict  into  his  cellular  pristm*  It  in  for  bim  a  disciplinary 
BcluNd,  w^bere  he  will  Iks  able  to  ri»e  again*  to  be  regenerated  by  iabor^  by  inBtruellou, 
moral,  religi<mj*  aud  induHtriuL  On  the  day  of  bin  liberation  he  ought,  evidently.  U»  go 
uut^  if  not  completely  reformed,  at  leant  better  than  when  ho  entered.  Tbit^  is,  already, 
a  notable  result  obtained* 

If  the  odenne  ha^  given  occamon.  beriideii  the  double  tine,  t^*  an  lmpn»fmmei]t  tif 
more  than  a  year,  the  convict,  on  leaving  the  cell,  will  be  etubjected  to  the  ant^ciciated 
r^f/iwM?f.  agreeably  ttJ  the  IriHh  Ky^stem;  and  it  itt  well  known  by  what  a  Msrie*  of 
intelligent  enways  it  will  be  stnught,  utider  that  )*y«*tem,  to  make  a  new  man  of  htm ; 
and  hi>w,  by  meau8  of  the  iutermediato  priHiin  and  provisional  Itberaiiou,  biii  rehabili- 
tation and  reabHiirption  inb>  w^eiely  are  fwililatei!. 

If  he  baa  inmi|uebended  tlie  benevoleutj  thmigh  wtern,  proee.-iHert,  which  have  again 
utade  him  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny,  the  eonviet  is  naved  !  If  he  bai^  reMi^^Unl  all 
that  ha*t  been  attempted  in  hiH  lutere^sl,  and  bati  been  given  up  if*  bin  impeuitence,  Ibere 
reniniUK  the  Hurveilbuiee  of  the  police,  a^^  a  bLsL  resource,  to  intimidate  and  rcnlraiu 
him;  and  in  casu  he  again  falls!  into  crime,  bo  kuow»  that  he  expu»e«  blmtfttlfUt  ibo 
BevercHt  iMiaaltieti  of  relapne  {ri^citiire). 

UQle*4»  a  Jiiau  hm  become  ab«ulutely  innane,  it  cannot  be  ^lupposed  that  he  wilJ  nm 
the  hazard  of  coutinning  again«t  iM»uieiy,  which  ha»  Klmwn  itnelf  wi  gciierous,  mu  ke^sn- 
tiighted,  and  m  strongly  armed,  a  Ktrugglo  miw  become  hopeleris,  and  whoN?  inevitable 
and  fatal  concluKion  will  be  a  chastiaemeut  proportioned  to  the  erf  me  committed. 

1  niaintuin,  my  dtuir  44lr,  that  the  ^y^teni  of  reprebsion  and  expiiitlou,  which  I  have 
Btt^impted  to  cpitomiie  In  these  few  words,  will  prevent  a  birge  part  of  the  criRie 
which  des<»lates  e»»ci(*ty,  and  that  by  it8  action,  at  once  humane,  rational,  aud  euer« 
geticv  that  k  to  Kiy,  witbont  weakncsH,  trilling,  or  m«uUesi*  cruelty,  it  will  conMtraiii 
the  greater  part  of  mah'factorei  to  make,  willingly  ur  unwillingly,  MubuiiHiiiun  and  the 
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honorable  to  the  Uw*      In  defsnlt  of  conAcieDeo,  they  will  abstain  f^un 
f-df})»g:,  na  oor  eage  Uomnt  hii8  said,  '*  either  thnmgb  interest  or  through  ftjar." 
Thu«  will  the  end  of  oriminal  and  p«mtenti4irjr  law  be  obtttined* 

Yotin  tmm  the  heart, 

BONNEV  ILLE  DB  MABSANGY, 
Member  of  the  PemiemMwrjf  Cw/umuion  of  the  National  AMembijf* 


L  General  Considehations. 

^  1*  Siicial  justice  is  then  ooiy  legitimate,  when  it  m  the  reflection  and  delega- 
lion  (if  the  jiwtici?  4»f  Gtwl.  It  must  almi  diatinguiAh  the  mural  oharactera  of  men, 
aud  treat  each  iK^curdiug  to  hU  workM.  Outride  of  law,  there  are  no  efficacious  poual* 
tie!) ;  no  guaraulee^  <if  public  order ;  uo  auieudmetit  aud  regeueratiou  fttr  perrer^e 
ineo.  Therefurw,  iu  the  eye  uf  penal  jUHtieo,  th«  tihiisf  persimal  enu^fideratioti  whi<^b 
Hhould  dt^iermine  th»  mitigatiiiu  or  aggravaliou  uf  the  puninhuieDt,  u  that  of  the 
merit  or  demurit  uf  tbu  deLiuqueut ;  in  other  wnrd«,  that  of  hiw  g<H>d  or  bad  Judioial 
antecedent^!!.  After  having  weighed  the  ufleu^is  tht^  judge  muut  weigh  the  oifeuder; 
aDd»  according  Ut  the  uuked  wtiight  of  these  two  chief  etementu  oi^  appreeiatiuu,  he 
mu!«t  iucreane  or  dimiuiptb  the  puuiHbuieut.  Leavti  out  of  view  tbits  last  eleineuli 
and  the  repre^i^ioa  becomej^^  m  to  tfpeak^  njateriaU^edr  being  inflicted  on  the  aet 
rather  than  on  the  ageuL  it  loaee  its  character  of  distributive  jui$tice,  and  hae  no 
louger  that  nerve  of  sutfieienej  aud  efficiencj,  which  ought  to  coui^tltute  the  bpeciat 
charaeter  uf  a  justice  at  ouce  mural  aud  enlightened. 

I  3.  When  we  refloot  upon  the  esaential  eonditioQH  of  a  penal  and  peniteutiary 
BjBtem,  fouoded  on  re&^on,  justice,  atid  humanit}* — ^aule  bases  of  real  iocial  utititj^ — 
we  are  conducted  to  the  necej;5.sity  of  fits,  gnind  divisious : 

1.  The  detuniiiuatiun  of  criinetiaud  puuishmeatii  (penal  code); 

2.  The  preveutiuD  uf  criinet*  (code  of  prcveutive  justice) ; 

3.  The  represdiun  of  crimes  (eude  of  criminal  procedure) ; 

4.  The  expiation  or  puuidhmeDt  uf  crimes  (peuiteutiarj  code); 

5.  The  .^uiM^rvisiuu  and  patronage  of  liberated  oonriot^; 

6.  Their  rehabilitatiou. 

These  several  parts  are  so  closelj  connected  with  each  uther  that,  if  a  single  one  ia 
removed,  it  will  caase  the  whide  ediflce  lo  lutter.  Thence  the  want  of  success  of  most 
of  the  attempts  at  progresii  iu  this  lield,  which  hare  been  made,  down  to  the  present  day. 

f  3.  The  determination  of  crimea  and  punishments  ha»^  in  aU  age«,  greatlj  oecu- 
*pied  legislators  and  erimiDali^tj^. 

Crime  ii^  uut  a  plague  to  which  honesty  is  condemned  bj  Providence ;  for  it  m 
eridcMt  that  the  epidemic  of  crimes  majj  under  the  eoipire  of  certaiu  causes,  dimimsh 

A  giHMl  penal  code  ought  to  prevent  and  repress  all  that  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  tends  to  impair  thcMc  imprescriptible  blensinge?  of  man — honor,  liberty, 
security,  prosperity,  aud  happiue^ti,  Iu  tbij*  view,  stich  a  code  in,  without  cimtradic- 
titm,  the  t]n*t  need  of  regular  a«K'iety»  Us  revisiion  and  re- adjustment  are  iuriepamblo 
(nnu  all  peiiit»iutmry  reform.  The  one  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  ttmcbed  withtmt  the 
other.  For  this  reanon  the  Academy  of  Mi»ral  and  Political  Sciences  of  France 
pn»pi)!^ed,  in  l^-lf),  to  the  seal  uf  the  juriA-eoutJiulL't  of  France*  the  duHcate  tank  of 
harmonizing  the  criminal  codes  with  the  bee>t  peniteutiary  dygtem  to  bo  adopted. 

In  elfect,  it  canuut  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  a  good  penal  code  aud  a  good 
peniteutiary  regime  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  amutint  uf  criminality, 
luid,  cousequenilj,  on  the  murid  state  uf  a  uatiuUj  i)u  its  manner**,  iU  liecurity,  aud  ita 
general  prosperity. 
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To  tbifi  end,  it  is  necesaorf  thut,  in  its  i^utirotj,  tho  penul  htkI  pnnitcntlttiy  J 
should  constitute  a  vcirfUUlH  ivaitiiy  i>f  mcml  mfirikls,  in  thi^  wense  tlmt,  l>f 
ptm^latnaLjoii  of  puiiinhiiblo  nn^lH,  by  the  ifitpJlif(t*Qt  acjiIq  of  it«  Mivoritiort  luid  itnl 
mitigaiiuuf^,  by  the  chi*iet*  and  tbo  tmiare  uf  its  puinKhnioiits»  by  its  McrernJ  modes  of  [ 
expiation,  aijd,  in  shortp  by  it»  ^euerf^UK  umw  uf  iijurcy.  it  nhunld  corro^^pond  tixiictif  | 
tnitb  to  th«  innumerublti  hbndt^H  in  avt^ry  violation  of  tlie  dutroM  impi»8cd  bv  cou»cienc<i  I 
liijd  oiuvLvrsal  nmrjility.  and  to  t\m  vftrititi«s»  no  less  divtn'fn^,  of  thftrmirers,  of  mindA,  | 
iind  orhoiirts,  which  it  hiw  to  dirofit,  tn  refonii,  aud  to  rog^'otimto, 

'*TbfT  law  ouffbt  to  refomi  the  nmnnprs  of  a  pf!opli\  bwuu«e  ^»nd  maimdn  b«- 
couitj,  ill  their  iiiro,  the  b«rtt  >*afv-|^nard  of  the  law," 

Without  thisi  au>*t«ro  and  uobU?  thought,  which  ought  to  animate  alliU  provisionji, 
the  peiiul  and  jienileDtiary  cudo  will  prfuhice  no  rdormiitorj  iiiihiLiiice.  It  will  be  bat 
a  cold  and  dry  rule  of  ©xt<*mal  pnblip  order;  too  of^<'n,  indeed,  only  a  pernicious  eom* 
prtnnise  with  the  errors*,  the  prejudice?*,  or  the  v\cm  of  fhi*  times. 

**  The  mission  of  the  U*^islator  (a  philofitipbfir  hrw  !«aid)  is  to  reslgt  what  the  apiril 
nf  the  Age  ha8  of  the  T&Uq  and  the  impure,  in  the  namo  of  what  it  hact  of  the  true  and  | 
tb«  pupoZ* 

All  that  there  is  good  in  man  comcH  from  (lad.     How,  thmn,  can  man  be  made  better,  | 
or  lii\pd  from  hln  moral  d*»p'adatinn,  wiihont  drawinj^  n\mi  the  eelci»lial  lirc»  wbetiee 
flow  all  noble  and  holy  aspi ration k  ? 

Ijeifiwlators  have  eommitted  tbp  grave  error  of  Rnppontng  that  thf^  priuHples  of  lb©  | 
pftnal  law  differ  e^t^ientially  fn>m  thowe  of  the  iv/iV/iowif  biw  :  and.  applying  to  otjr  Hps 
an  e3q>rc8sion  prououneed   by  Ht.  Jerome  in  the  tiuiep  of  paganinm,  they  have  Kaid: 
*'Afife  sunt  leges  ChrLiti,  alkv  Cvt'^arin**    (The  laws  tjf  Chriril  aro  one  thing,  thi*  lawi 
of  C*Bsar  another/) 

It  ia  to  thiB  baleful  antitbejfiei  that  we  mant  impute  umeh  of  tb(i  ine^cacy  of  tba 
repre^itiVii  and  peniU^ntiury  laws. 

Ujidoubtedly,  Ihe  law  of  CwRar  cannot  enibraee  all  tlmt  is  imponed  by  the  law  of 
Christ ;  for  Iht*  one  eoncenis  onl3*  the  intt^re«ts  of  time,  the  other  thus^e  of  eternity  ;  thai 
<ine  rulei!*  only  the  aclionw,  the  other  the  eonKcieuce  and  the  thoughts.     But,  allbough] 
tJjey  havt*  not  an  wjua!  riuliuH,  thesne  tw«»  RphereH  mo?it,  neverthtdess,  reumin  roncen- 
trie*  hecauwe  thoy  both  have  the  ttame  are— JQUtiee !     Heuee  the  neco^^Hity  that  thai 
penal  aud  penltvuHary  code,  in  all   that  relak-s  to  order  aud  high  publie  morality, J 
Khnuld  Im  ever  in  aecord  with  the  gowpel  moraElty  ;  and.  alK>ve  alL  that,  like  the  giw- 
pel,  it  nhould  aim  always  to  unite  merey  aud  jiiwtiee.     *^  Ju^fitia  et  mUfcric-ordia  co-l 
aml/Htant  *■  {j'ut^*'^^<^  ^^^  merey  go  hand  in  hand). 

ji  4.  But  in  vain  should  we  pimf^eHH  even  a  perfect  penal  eode,  if  ignorance,  fdleJ 
nosft,  minery  and  cupidity  arm  the  «iuews  of  the  criminal,  aud  eugeuder  m^w  erirae.H^ 
or*  if  reprewsive juHtice  isirrenolute  aud  unintelligent;  or,  if  puniHhmeQtHjm*frefttiallyl 
applied,  Bend  hack  to  uk  convicts  unreformed,  and  even  more  depraved  than  before;! 
or»  ill  fine,  if  the  liberaied  priHonerK,  on  the  nuppoHltion  that  they  have  been  reform«*dj 
by  thi'ir  punlnhmeut,  tiud  tbeniHtdvert  in  society  without  friendly  supervision  and  with* 
out  KUpport,  and  exponed  to  the  same  caoKeH  of  crimen  and  if  they  have  not  ill  their 
heart,  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  virtue^  the  ht^pc  of  a  gonemuri  and  complete  rehabili- 
tation. 


^  5.  The  prevention  of  crinies,  an  imraeufie  work,  which  toucheB  the  highest  quo 
tioufl  of  our  social  organisration,  haF-  been,  even  to  our  day,  treated  almost  as  ageuero 
chimera-  NevcrlheleHs,  to  keep  citijsenH  from  all  injtisfice  ;  to  cau-'e  them  to  remain^] 
or  t^t  become »  gmal  and  houcHt,  and  at  lerwi  to  respect  the  lawa ;  in  a  word,  t«  provcol] 
offeuReB  of  every  i<peeieK— is  not  this  the  holiest,  ak  it  in  the  mobt  aalotary,  misfeion  of  J 
govenimentnT  Ii<  il  not  the  nohlettt  end  that  can  be  proponed  to  the  devotion  i 
etfort.s  of  all  the  depoMitaries  of  authority  f 

Let  me  ndd  that  thia  prevention  of  uriDie  i^  uot  only  a  duty  of  morality,  and  a 
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meoKuro  of  pi*od  adminii«lratlotj ;  but  it  i>  ftlsm  lui  net  of  political  pnidonce,  a  poMtire 
ticoeiisitr  bid  upon  ti:*  by  the  elium§  u(  th«  futarti, 

$  6.  Reprtmjfitm  tind  expiatinn  tkf  crimes. — Penal  law  hflj*  three  e8«ent]al  aDd  utm- 
oarrtjnt  f^ndn ;  it  almt^  tti  arrent  the  uit'cQder  in  order  !<«  iatimidntioD  ;  it  mm»,  al^ci,  tu 
jviiniarA  and  reform  him  b3^  the  explatiou.  Here  are  thrt^  distiuctbat  co*  lucid  en  t  eodfi. 
E«ch  iifUiem,  tboa^h  in  a  difTereDt  measure,  i§  (ss«etitijU  Ui  the  i>bjeetire  r^^^alt*  which 
ih  tu  prevent  a  uevr  tail.  Xeverthe)ei«s,  ohm  of  thetnj  eiuU  must  ever  domiuate,  becatute 
U\  it  alotic  IS  r»iM?rriHl  the  H<ivereij^n  atid  detiniLive  iDflueDce;  becanse  it  alone  bas 
power  to  r»t4l<»re  t/i  M>cietj  th«»  normal  ctnidititm  of  things  divturbed  by  the  infnioUoii : 
it'i«  the  refoniiatiou  or  regenvratiou  of  the  ufleuder. 

^  7.  Supervinion,  patronoffv,  rehahiUtatian. — The  man  who  has  violated  the  law 
of  his  country,  ptitA  in  peril  the  public  order ;  he  la  a  dangeron^  ettiwii.  He  m 
patiinhed  on  the  three-fold  ifround  of  ncees-sitj',  example,  aud  reformatiuo.  Bat  hin 
punit^hoieni  may  have  proved  IneffeotimK  and  in  that  caae  he  becomes  a  new  danger  to 
ft4X!ietv.     Tbeof©  the  itupervtsion  of  th  poUi^.. 

But  even  if  the  puuii^hmeut  ha;*  attained  it^^  end  by  the  refttmiatioa  of  the  convict, 
he  may  not,  on  learJDg  prii^*n,  have  a  family  to  receive  him,  nor  a  trade,  nor  meau« 
ufsabsiitt^nee.  It  become*,  tlieret'orv.  nece««iary  that  society,  a«  a  pmdent  mother, 
come  to  hin  aid,  and  provide  f<»r  hrm  a  place  in  the  great  family  (»f  hooest  laborers  It 
ia  necesMiry  that,  by  removing  from  him  the  obAtacle^,  often  insur  moan  table,  of 
miaery  and  repulsion,  society  .should  prevent  him,  in  f^pite  of  him»olf;  from  again 
faUing  into  crime;  and  thth  ail  the  m<»re.  If  the  liberated  prisoner  U  a  tniuor  :  Thtmce 

Again,  eincfi  it  Ik  admitted  that  the  punishment  winely  proportioned  and  now  properly 
ended,  ha«  reitulted  in  the  refonnatitm  of  the  otl'ender;  that  the  convict,  restored  to 
frwdom,  bae  found,  in  the  «aceor  afl'orded  him  by  Hupervi-*ton  and  patronage,  the 
aid  which  he  needed  in  hi^  effi»rt  to  return  to  the  bo84>m  «»f  the  honest  population  ;  and 
that  there  he  hati  begun  a  new  life  of  lalnir,  of  probity,  of  quiet  *ubmi8»ion  ui  lawj  :ill 
IhiH  being  admitted,  is  it  not  just  that  fiociet.v,  of  which,  in  si»ite  of  himself,  he  bud, 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  benittifnl  expresdou  tif  the  ItaliaQ  law,  remained  tlie 
t»hild  i^iflio  tiHchc  delta  soriria),  ^ould,  after  a  KUfficient  periitd  «if  pridKitiou,  give 
back  to  thin  regenerated  child,  all  the  rights  which  he  bad  Ibrfeitifd  by  his  crime,  and 
lost  by  ht«  puntKhmentf    Thence  rehabiUt4iti4m, 


IL    FUKVENTIVE    MEA8URE8, 

i  L  Sehoclit, — To  the  purification  of  a  utreara.  what  i**  needed  T  The  olean^^iiig 
apparatnn  mn««t  be  pluced  al  it^  itource.  In  the  ]^me  manner,  and  iu  that  only,  shall 
we  be  able  to  dinVmish  the  impure  ooriug'*  of  crime.  His,  therefore,  chiefly,  to  the 
question  id*  the  moral  trnining  nf  infancy,  that  we  must  direct  our  attention  ;  for  it  is 
thifi  wretched,  ignorant,  neglected  infancy  which,  at  a  later  period,  will  oooatitnte  the 
entire  lw»dy  of  criuiiuiih. 

Study  the  nntecedent  life  of  adult  criminals,  and  you  will  find  that,  with  the  greater 
part  of  them,  the  moral  perversity  which  baa  cammed  their  ruin,  date*  fnmi  their  early 
child hiMxl.  That  perverefon — whence  cornea  it  f  Pn»m  two  principal  cau^eti :  one 
priniary,  -the  want  of  instruction  and  education  ;  the  other  secondary,  tJie  mi^-iery  and 
immorality  of  their  parent**.  Let  us  hai^ten*  then,  to  give  to  children  the  needrul 
ntoral  and  religious?  infttmction.  This*  is  a  naered  debt.  Sf»eiety  owes  intitniction  to 
children,  ai^  it  <»we»  jusiice  to  men.  Let  Ui*  add  to  this,  wherever  possible,  the  rudi- 
nientg  of  a  cla^^cal  and  profeHsional  instraction :  and  we  may  te^t  as!$nred  that,  lij 
thij4  prudent  culture  of  the  young  generatjou^r  we  shall  speedily  imd  mfalhbly  &ee  the 
level  of  crime  brought  t4i  a  lower  point. 
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J  2»  If  it  ifl  true*  according  to  aii  cild  proverb,  Ihiit  *' punishraflnt,  ^rniner  or  lat^jfl 
overtakuh  Lhu  guilty/'  ttr  iu  the  mroii^  Jangusi^i^  of  StaUin.  ihuL  "  arime  lUid  puuiciU* 
uieut  lire,  providentiiilly,  tiwl  t(>^«thei-  by  cluiiuM  ul"  hnwH/*  it  in  ceit*iin  thut  the  inrm 
tinn  of  ioeittl  lawd  i»  lin  net  iif  miulDo^i^r  kiiici!  tho  triiQHgre.sM»r  ^uu^«  tlte  baxard  «jf  I 
Kutferitig  ii  grvater  evil  tbroiii^h  tiiH  puuiKhmeDt,  than  18  the  jilIviiuIaii^o  which  h«l 
fuiufrbt  to  prcjciiro  by  lii»  cnui«.  Tlii»  is  hw  true  thul,  of  UMJ  uriitifoAU  thurc  i^rt] 
noi*reely  iuuuil  throw  whti  huve  rvcuiTHd  a  lulwrnUlw  dv^ri^n  cif  iuMtruetiuQ  Why  i 
tliiii  f  It  \ti  beeaiiete  inrttrticitiiQ,  bitKiden  rivilijijig  umu  uud  makitig  hiui  bistter^  fi^^tl 
bhii  hi  \unh.*riiU\nd  thu  nbHUrclily  of  crimt);  wheouo  it  r«i*alt«,  that  ane  cif  the  inQ«t 
MirtH'tual  pn^vi'tituH^H  of  crime  in  inntmetiuD  in  general,  and  wpeciaLiy  nKiraJi  njiligiuulf,  i 
Hud  iirofeN<4i<»iirtl  iuHtructidn, 

Tbt^  t'mirj*?iit  phibi^opbor,  Victor  Ccumiu,  baa  naid  :  '*  1  am  filled  with  wimdt?r  and  1 
gnat  tlmt  wt»  iinit  h  uttt-ntion  m  given  t«  prismi^,  and  mi  little  t*j  wcboois.     Thin  its  ciJij- 
trary  ti>  gn<Ml  nenKo.    The  educatitm  of  the  people  \n  the  neoe^aary  tuQudadoo  ut  9VeTf  | 
gut  id  iHiiiitt^iitiary  retjime." 

"Thiit  iH  tnus"  Nay«  M,  l><miM  Bnnnwville  de  Marimngy,  in  liir^  "Mnralixaliun  del 
I'Enl'ance  Cinipabk'/'  *'8chtKjiK  lu'l'tire  priwfmtii  and  priKonn  Hiippk*iiuMit**d  by  JH-'hiMild.**  | 
In  a  wtinL  lb«5  mom  i^lfiirt  \V4*  put  lortb  U*  rt*ar  and  inHtruct  cliildri'n  in  th«  right  way, 
the  ltf»^  wu  »baU  bavi)  to  do  in  rt^prort^ing  the  crimf^H  of  theHe  ohildmn  when  thoy  ha\'d  j 
beotimo  mitn  ;  or,  to  May  the  same  thing  mote  brieHy  and  ht^ttcr,  lh«  more  *choolii  w«  | 
have,  the  less  prisona  we  t^ball  neod. 

^  5.  Prevvntire  tulmimi t ion r^-Thn  pngaibiiity  of    prevniitiiiK  crimo    in    a    eertaia  ^ 
meaaure  h,  in  penal  law,  a  vt^rity  a8  fnudamt^tital,  as  ih,  in  thciology,  the  cxintcuot!  nf 
God.     This  prevtfiilion  <>rc'nm<?  it*  one  of  the  most  serioUH  dutirH  of  gnch'ly. 

There  are  inlYncl ioiiM  wbieh  no  hunnm  piudenee  can  prt*v<int.  Thvy  are  InRUn* 
taneoUK  traiJHgr<'8tiitiii!^  {tx  improvuo) .;  being  tht*  result  nf  a  tiiadduu  deU<rmination,  of  ] 
an  ateidenUl  puj^nion*  or  of  mmw  forMiitotH  cireum»taot?e*  But  tberts  are  maujrj 
olhi^rit  which,  like  I  be  graver  inalmjies  of  ihe  bcnly,  have  ibeir  prt*monil4jry  RympUimH* 
Art  iU»on  ai^  thetie  Hynipt^m^H  appear,  Moeiety  nboiild  bo  on  it.s  guard.  "Thejtwlicej 
whjob  pn*mnlH,''  i^nys  Blmrkftlone,  '*  in  far  preferabb?  Ut  that  wbirb  pirn M/ie#/*  BuvJ 
fitrange  ineotiHiHteacy,  wo  take  a  tbcmfsaud  precautions  to  impede  the  Hpread  of  j 
9pi^ooti3,  but  few  to  arreat  the  cotitagitm:;  epidemic  of  crime,  by  which  mniieiy 
deaolated. 

What,  more  than  anything  ehe,  punhee  a  man  on  to  crime,  ia  the  hope  of  impUQity«| 
for  he  well  kuows  that  of  one  hundred  persona  who  eonmnt  crim*?.  .-warcoly  tU\y  an 
arrei^ted  or  senleneed*     We  murtt,  by  all  p<»s^ilile  ineau;*,  endeavor  to  put  a  Kiop  laj 
this  bonnty  of  lifty  per  eent.,  wbieh  i«  unceasingly  offered  to  the  ^enlim  uf  evil. 

The   rcpieHHive   nnigiMtrm:y  ought  to  have   the   right  to  HUiomou  befon?  it   ere 
indivkiual  who  appear^*  tc  be  on  the  di*K'<vii<ling  gratis  of  erinu*.     Almost  alwayw,  a 
benevolent  notiee  hy  the  loagiHlrate,  who  boblH  in  biK  band  the  cxuroiwj  of  the  judicial 
proceHrt,  wiinid  nu!Hcr  to  bring  baek  such  a  person  to  the  right  wajr,  and  eaniie  h'lml 
til  renounce  his  evil  intent ionn, 

Unfortunately,  society  almost  everywhere  waits*  till  the  erinie  haa  been  coimnitte 
to  week  out  the  offender  and  puuisb  hiin.     Thin  in  ealled  lenpect  for  human  lilicriy' ! 

In  England,  all  jiiwtieeH  (»r  the  peai-e  have  be<?n  armed  with  the  tutelary  right  ofl 
notiet^    Tbey  have  lieen  autborixed,  from  time  immemorial/  t«>  require  Huretiee"  for  gix 
conduct,  from  all  tbone  who  have  an  evil  n^putatiou  *»r  an  ill-regabited  Hfe,  with  a  viei 
of  prevent ing,  cm  their  part,  every  attempt  agaiunt  the  order  and  pt^ace  of  t»ocietyJ 
Tbn>5  they  bav<^  fhe  power  to  nummon   before  them  all  perNtniK  who  gtvw  oeca^Um 
Kcandat  <>r  frequent  pbu-eH  of  ill  r»/pute.  or  lead  a  notoricuHlr  di-iHidute  llfi^t  "f  inakf 
threats  against  pftTionK  or  property,  or  are  without  viniblo  mermH  of  »iUpport  p  aU 
idler]<t  ragrautSt  agentg  of  pr<»Htitution,  habitmil  drnnkardH.  etc..  «to. ;  and  Ut  git 
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tfaem  wnmin^f  or,  id  ca«!e  of  need,  to  require  f>f  them  t?areti©8  for  good  conduct,  under 
|M.niaJiy  of  b«Klilj  dure««4  and  imprisomnent.  By  n  ^till  stranger  reason,  sureties  for 
koepiug  the  peace  {paeu  tuettdaf)  are  exacted  of  ereij  pencm  who  has  thveateti&d  a 
citijEtiU,  ur  whu  h  rea^ioiiabljr  soRpectcd  of  crimmo]  designfi  ngalnstt  any  one. 

Ttiia  wisu  usage  formerly  exisn^d  in  France,  nnder  the  title  of  security  (*w*a«fr- 
ntent).  It  was  attended  with  exeelleDt  res^ult;*.  No  «me  dared  to  ignore  <»r  dis<rt»gHnl 
thiA  trueet  thi}«  jruarantee  of  peace,  Etigned  in  presence  of  the  jui^Liue ;  fur  our  amu^Mtl 
inamiers  declared  that  to  prove  false  to  thidcoveuaut  was  the  greatest  treason  possible. 


$  4.  Jteprejtmte  iidmo$tiiiott,—Jt  om  penal  laws  err  in  n*^t  being  auffieientJy  pa*- 
ventive,  they  are,  through  fear  of  arbttrariuesii,  chargeable  with  the  equally  grave  enx»r 
of  not  confiding  suffleifaily  in  the  diacretion  of  the  judge,  and  of  treating  all  offend  er« 
^fler  a  t*>o  nniforni  fik«!hinn. 

Sticiety  fm^ht  not  to  i^ul>]ect  any  of  its  members  to  puniahm^Hi,  exoepi  when  it 
cannot  othcrtpi^e  lead  bim  back  to  virtue.  Tu  do  so  ii  ao  error,  f4»r  punii^hmeut  is  Just 
only  when  it  i«  nkckhmarv. 

AnoiJier  principle  nu  lens  true  :  the  milder  we  make  the  tirr<t  step  in  criuiiual 
repreHHiou,  the  greater  elasticity  we  give  Ui  the  penal  aduiinistialion.  The  more  wo 
1>end,  the  more  we  adapt  ouriteivetf  to  the  innumerable  variety  of  infractiouti^  and  the 
endlei!^  shades  of  rt^  I  alive  culpability. 

Still  another  principle :  rea^^on  bids  as  odmonldh  before  smiting  .*  "  Moneat  les 
an  teq  ua  tn  ftria  t '  * 

In  sh«»rt^  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the  puni^sbment  of  recidimsis  may  be 
increased  beyond  the  cirdiuary  ItmiU,  and  even  beyond  the  maxinmm.  h  it  not  eqaally 
logical  lo  bring  down  below  the  minimum  the  puiiishmLHit  of  nan-recifiirist  deliu- 
quent«,  that  is  to  ii^iy,  delinqnonts  sentenced  for  a  tiriit  offense,  whose  infraction,  other- 
wiMt!  trifling,  is  surrounded  by  cireuinstaiiceri  of  exceptitmal  mitigation  f  Now,  tJhe 
penal  miuiinum  of  niindemeaaors  being  either  fine  or  impri.>oL]ment»  in  the  ca^e  abdte 
supposed  a  repressitm  beoouies  necesi^ary,  which  is  lea»  than  Hue  or  impriwjnuieui. 
Such  are  the  nature  aad  cibjeet  of  repiTSHivv  admonitmit. 

This  admonition  wnuld  he  a  public  notice  that,  In  lieu  uf  the  prescribed  peDalty,  the 
judge  was  authorized*  in  correctional  cases,  to  give  a  lighter  puninhment  lo  the  delin- 
quent offending  for  the  first  time,  who  i^houUl  manifest  peuiteuce  for  what  he  had 
douct  and  wb4>^e  infract  ion  had  heeu  aocouipauied  by  circum^tauce^  uf  an  exception- 
ally exteunating  character.  Thi?«  a4lmoQitiun  would  not  have  the  character  of  |>iii«t4/i- 
immt,  yet  would  involv.^  the  payment  of  cohU  and  damages 

The  French  ciule  pernjiLs,  in  c^ksen  of  extenuating  circumstance*,  a  diminatiou  of 
tJie  puniT^hment  for  misdemeanors  Ut  a  day'?i  impricrcinmeot  or  a  fine  of  one  fmnc,  hut 
it  doe»  ni^t  peruiit,  even  in  favor  of  the  mo^t  honorable  man,  wbo^  through  simie 
niiNid venture,  uiu}^  have  committed  a  trivial  infraction,  to  .snbi«tttute  for  that  day  of 
iuiprirfoDment  or  that  tine  of  a  franc,  the  liberal  measure  of  admonition*  However 
ftmall  the  infraction,  however  extenuatiDg  the  eircumstance.s,  the  law  demandiii, 
ah^^iilutely*  ^ pum.'finmHf  (impntionuient  or  fine),  that  m  tt)  ^ay.a  moral  i^tiguia affixed 
tiptm  the  man,  i\^  bt?iiig  a  per^irm  who  has  been  within  the  gra<^p  of  jui^tiee. 

What  happen?*  then  f  Often  tu  ca.^e  of  a  trivial  «>ff'ense,  dearly  proved,  the  judge 
ehoofiea  rather  to  violate  the  law  bv  an  acquitUib  than  Uy  burden  his  conscience  with 
the  disa«tn>UH  cout^equenees  that  may  result  from  any  eondemnatiou  whatever.  He, 
therefor^),  declared  the  offimne  not  sufficiently  esLahhshed,  and  releaiH^s  the  accused 
without  eiii^t*i.  Thence  proceed  three  unfortunate  resnlti^ — a  judicial  falbhoodt  com- 
plete ftbseuee  of  rtrpre^iKion,  and  co«t^  charged  to  the  puhUc  fitfC. 

Admonition  would  have  prev^ented  these  evil  ooni^eqnence/^.  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  have  atuinetl  the  i^ame  merciful  end.  It  woald  have  pre^rved  intm^t 
judicial  verity  ;  repreeiHed  the  infraction  by  admonition ;  and  l^d  the  cos^t^  upon  rbe 
accnued.     It  W(*pld  have  prevented  the  repetititm  of  the  offeo^,  without  iiei«»dle*«sly 
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dtminjiihing,  hy  the  iniWolUm  of  n  putmhmtnt,  that  comtnon  treaisure  of  hancvr,  wblchi 
U  Uit^  f  hii^r  wtjalth  of  II  iiiiiion. 

AflnuiDition  hiii*  axtnU^d  from  time  immetnoriQl  in  tliu  judicml  u*aK©'*  of  Eni^liuid« 
and  it  is  iu  part  to  this  borjevci!«nt  prnctieo,  that  wo  must  asscribo  the  nsspecl  aad  j 
pciptilftrity  there  accorded  to  roproasivo  jugtice. 

$  5,  Criminal  reffi^tent  (ca^wrtt  judicmren) — An  I  have  jtwt  *4p(»keD  of  pecidiYi«u,  t  j 
take  occaj<ioD  to  recall  her«  the  in»tiLiiti'm  of  the  criminal  registen»,  of  which  1  ham 
ttJreaily*  in  this  amny,  iodicaknl  the  »im  and  orgimisatioD. 

The  criuiinid  regiwrer^,  i^sUiblinhud  iu  Frauct^  wearly  a  quarter  uf  a  century  a^»  (IH^)), 
have  alreiMh\  in  Ibiit  couDtrj .  in  a  R^presiMve  point  of  view,  produrerl  prccinun  rti^uU*, 
which  the  loinbU^r  uf  ju^lieo  ban  nut  failed  to  i»f»iiJt  out  in  each  nf  hi)*  rn ports  on 
criiniiial  justiee.  The}^  have  been  reeently  adopted  in  Partugal  and  Italy*  and  I  M 
sure  Hint  it  will  not  he  hmg  Iiefore  thej  will  he  introduced  into  the  le^nlariim  of  all 
oiviliiced  pei»pleHi.  By  ineunH  of  Iheui.  the  jiui|f?e  knuws  the  exact  jndirial  Inojfmphjr 
of  every  |R*rf*oii  ebiir|:ed  with  erinie,  aud  i^an,  with  absolute  oertai  ity*  aL^coiuplinh  his 
work  tjf  dinlributive  juHtictv  i*hi»wiug  himKelf  indul/^ent  or  aevere,  according  to  tha  ! 
good  or  bad  aiitecedentrt  of  the  titilprit,  and  thuH  pr^^portinuiug^  the  piumlty,  m»t  only 
to  the  gravity  of  thu  oOenise,  but,  whiit  m  more  Uj  the  purp<»be,  to  the  dtjgree  of  per- 
veraity  of  the  agent,  Thiw  k  certainly  an  itunieuMe  prognswi,  alnoe  it  ftlooe  can 
guarauty  the  etleeti?enei:4«  <»f  the  punihhpient. 

But  the  eriminiil  register**  have  another  nieiit  of  no  leaa  excellence  j  U  ia  the  ooo-  | 
widerahle  influence  which  ihey  may  dii-eetly  exercise  on  the  diminu'ion  of  criniinalily, 
iu  ft  point  of  view  ^peeiaUy  prrtiewrrri! ;  and  thin  natiitary  influence  can  but  increase  in 
prtiportinn  *is  thiri  institution  shall  be  nujre  (generally  lcni»wn  and  understood  atiion^ 
the  ptipiihir  masses*. 

In  elTect,  if  every  individual  whn  is  meditating  a  violation  of  h\w,  knew  in  advancn 
that   birt    eondemuatirui,   ouce    pnuumnced,   would    bo    immeii>itely    in8crilj«id,   irt 
chwnit^terw  of  infamy,  in  the  reentry  at  hh  birth-place,  where  the  memorieH  of  hiM 
childhood  cluster,  and  where  hia  famil}"  and  friend«  dwell,  it  is  not  Ut  be  doubled  that, 
inoro   frequently  than  othenvifte,  be  would  recoil   before  thif<  heal  pnMictty  of  liin  i 
crime,  a  pnhlicity  which  will  dinhouor  him   in  the  L^y fifi  of  all  who  have  known  him, 
and  bring  despair  to  hin  family,     Have  we  not  somotime^  seen  the  greatet^t  orlnitiiaU,  | 
tivou  tho!*e  iuHen^ible  to  the  ?oieH  of  their  own  oouHcicnee,  troubled  at  the   thouirht  ' 
that  their  condemuatiou  would  grieve  and  di^«grlU)e   either  the  innocent  and  pure  I 
fnfianey  of  their  own  children,  or  the  hi^t  dayn  of  their  agod  parettU  f     "I  i^k  but  ona-j 
favor/'  ciftid  im  (i^ii><!iiri  cut  ascending  the  HcatftVld,  "  it  in  thftt  mj  crime  miij  be  con* 
ccaled  from  my  mother;  it  would  kill  her;  "  and,  in  fact,  the  wretched  womnu  did  not) 
survive  the  dishonor  of  her  cbikb 

These  HentimcntH  are  more  frequent  and  more  vivid  than  i«  commonly  t^uppo^d  1 
in  the   hearts  even  of  the   mont  depraved.  hiu^auHc  their  spring  14  io  hnuiati  natoral 
itself-     They  abide  there  a/i  the  <iheet-fmchor  of  salvation;  the  1/i.Kt  glimmer  of  light|l 
which,  even  to  the  end,  k^eps  utive  the  hope  of  their  return  to  virtue.     The  iittttimtionl 
of  the  criminid  re*rislers  is  w*dl  ridapted  to  revive  these  pious  sentiments  id"  hnntir  and 
affet^tioUp  and  if*  I  repeat,  it  bad  pa.<Med  into  tuir  cu^toniK  or  had  hecome  a  part  of  the 
iileuH  and  tmitenal  of  pnblie  eflurati(»n,  it  wo\dd  lie  pbued  in  the  6r»t  rank  among  the 
agencies  preventive  of  crime.    I  n  iliat  ea«(%  the  idea  of  the  regisl<^rs  ivould  be  insepanibUi , 
from  the  idea  of  crime.     It  would  fotlow  ua  everywhere,  and  would  be  to  each  »»fi 
like  an  echo  of  infamy,  ready  to  reveal  t^»  all  both  the  orime  etiramitted  and  the  uaine^ 
of  the  criminaL 

The  man,  however  far  removed  frr^m  hi;*  relatives,  feels  that  he  cannot  go  a  rttef^J 
further  in  evil,  without  the  knowledp*  thiit  the  fall  <if  that  step  ivill  rertonnd  on  IheJ 
be^rth^^t^>ne  of  bin  fauiily,  and  will  cany  in  it  .*(UTow,  de(*pair.  iind  nhame,  Amonu 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  /ii'hievenients  of  the  Hon  crowned  the  father  with  honon| 
The  criminal  ragisters  will  produce,  iu  a  contrary  senso.  a  aimilor  effect,  liy  inworibinj 
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cm  the  nfttftl  hearth.^tono,  th«  crime  of  the  son,  now  become  h  Mtdti  npuu  the  father, 
the  uit>tUer,  the  whole  ftimilj-.  Instead  t>f  that  commrtu  pariiciptttiou  of  honor  to 
which  I  have  refez  fm\  ns  a  custom  of  Antiquity,  it  created  a  common  participation  of 
infamy.  That  is  justice ;  for  the  father,  being  by  law  invested  with  the  right  of 
PAtemftl  authority,  ought  to  be,  to  a  certain  point,  responsible  fur  the  perveridty  of  btR 
ohildren.  It  is  to  a  useful  purpose  that  this  n?dpoD<tibility  quickens  the  solicitude  of 
the  parent  and  inciLea  him  t4i  make  sacrifices?  for  the  giHid  (education  of  tho»e  who  arc 
Ut  continue  hia  raci  and  perpetuate  hid  name,  dince  it  i$  mainly  this  education  which, 
guod  or  eril,  will  n«ake  at'  them  honeni,  citi^eus  or  malefactors. 


$  6.  Detention  of  ficrgons  ^harped  tfiith  crime. — Before  seeking  to  atnellorato  the 
rhjime  applied  to  jorsona  under  sentence,  p*»eietj  ouglit  to  endeavor  to  be  judt  and 
humane  towards  tLu)^  who  are  awaiting  trial,  and  ct<pecially  t<i  shield  them  from  con* 

Qinaiion.  Tbew  two  c]a»»efi  of  prit^fmefH  are  essentially  diversCj,  since  the  one  is 
\  preaonied  to  be  inni^cent,  while  the  other  ha«  been  judicially  pn»nonnced  guilty. 

yevertlieless.,  almost  ever)^ where,  the  a<icnsed  and  the  sentenced  are  confined  in  the 
same  priwius,  and  too  ofleu  together.*  To  cbange  this  state  c»f  things  is  the  fir^t  and 
mu«t  urgent  of  the  reforms  t*i  be  effected,  if  we  would  not  miiJce  of  this  detention  in 
common  a  veritabl.^  scbiiol  of  demoralixatioo  and  an  apprenticeship  to  crime. 

Bat  it  is  not  puificieut  to  separate  ab«iolate]y  the  accused  from  the  sentenced ;  it 
\».  indi^penHable  also  that  the  former  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  each  individUAl 
placed  in  i-iolation. 

Preliminary  detention  in  common  ha^^  been»  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  plagae-gpota 
in  our  penitentiary  system.  Tming  and  old,  innwent  and  giiilty»  per.^ins  accused  of 
mi>idemeani>rs  and  of  felonies,  are  there  min*?led  together  in  a  deplorable  promiscuity. 
This  pnmiiscuous  fi.ssc»cialion,  whieii  gives  rise  to  all  sort,-*  of  c<irrupLion,  is  intenisely 
immornt,  I  would  .-^ay  even  illegal,  m  this  f^en^e.  that  neither  jasticet  nor  society,  nor 
the  law  ha>*  a  right  U>  subject,  to  the  impnn?  contact  of  criminals,  per?*ons  who,  though 
charged  wiib  crime,  are  more  or  less  hooe-st,  and  who,  in  the  end.  will  perhaps  be 
declared  mit  guilty,  since  they  are  acquitted  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred.  The  accused  ought  to  be  regularly  detaiueil  only  on  the  itystem  of  indiridual 
■epuration.  for  if  they  are  finally  declared  innocent,  society  ought  to  restore  them  to 
I  A^r  families  in  their  original  «tate  fif  moral  integrity;  or,  if  they  are  declared  guilty, 
is  it  not  an  incon?*i*teney  to  corrupt  Ihem  by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  aadociated 
tmpriftonmeot,  and  thns  to  make  more  difflcult  the  work  of  reforming  them  by  their 
punishment  f  At  all  events,  even  if  justice  has  a  right  to  imprison  a  person  charged  with 
crime,  while  awaiting  trial,  it  elearly  ha;*  not  the  right  of  corrupting  bim,  by  subjecting 
blm  to  thfi  eonuigi  ms  sojourn  of  the  as.sociated  prison.  Otherwise,  it  is  respmsible 
for  all  the  future  disorders  and  misdeeds  which  may  result  from  this  fat«l  association. 

In  France,  public  opinion,  and  especially  the  magistracy,  have  never  ceased  to 
demand  the  n*form  for  which  I  am  pleading.  In  1^44,  twenty-three  of  our  twenty* 
seven  courts  of  ap]*eal,  and  at  their  head  the  court  of  cassation,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion **  that  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  apply  to  prisoners  awaiting  trial  the 
I  H^gitne  of  individmd  separation."  In  1673,  these  same  courts,  on  being  consulted  by 
'  tlte  Penitentiary  C«>mTiiis.sion  of  the  National  Assembly  declared,  unanimously,  that 
they  were  still  **f  the  same  opinion. 

For  the  restf  on  ibis  point  there  was  never  any  diffprence  of  opinion  in  the  different 
Itttematiomit  Penihiutiary  Congresses  which  have  herotoftire  taken  place.  It  may  be 
said  that  thi.<i  impo/taut  point  is  a  qneslion  det^nnined  (res  n(fjttdtcata). 

Accordingly,  tbr  individual  HPparation  of  persous  awaiting  trial  is  ordained  by  the 
first  article  (»f  the  liill,  which  the  Penitentiary  CommiBaion  has  just  snbtnitted  tu  the 
Xaiioual  Assembly. 


**' There  •till  exUt^io  France,  more  than  one  titiDdred  priiorM  where  the  aeemed  and  the 
•cmtcaoed  lire  Ui  uftOGiatlou."    Report  of  H.  d'HaosioiiTlUe  to  Ihe  National  AjweraUi', 
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in,    TkNAL  AND  PKNtTE?rnARY  ItErRESSION. 

A  peiml  iiud  iieuiieMltHiy  ^yi«U>in,  wit<el/  organizodt  cmght  to  oo»i  uotKing  to  tbd 
fitKUs  The  vxpi*nm'.A  of  the  prulitniunry  proci^iHliu^Ki  uud  uf  Itie  putiiihtneat  !U«lf  T 
\/raiK  dc  ripnuaion  tt  iV txpiaixon)  ou^ht  to  bo  aJimmt  entirely  ociverod  bjr  tbij 
fulluwiu^  lueaHuro.s,  whiuli  t^ommou  isont^u  guggoflU,  mid  which  legiBlatured  hare  toQ| 
tntich  uegleulod  : 

L  A  murf)  freiiiiont  uso  oF  fiuo»  to  bti  applied,  jm  far  a^  pciAsiblo,  prupiirtionabljr  I 
tli«  fortimo  of  solvent  ottoudenr;  to  be  commnted,  fur  the  inuMdvout,  iutii  lab«in  of 
public  utility;  and,  in  all  case.s  to  bo  raijied  U\  at  least  double  the  damogi?  caused. 

%  The  addltioDi  m  all  uaneji  of  puuishment  by  inearci^ratioo,  of  an  acc«»H<>ry  flue, 
which  would  permit  tbo  pricsoiun'  tti  iliiiiiutsh,  so  far,  tbu  puuie»binent  privativia  of 
li  burly. 

W.  The  ponfi^c'iititm  of  [ill  thr  objiH'tj*.  profits,  and  in»»trn meets  of  the  offtmee, 

4.  The  fiondrnination  tif  dl  eouvictoil  offeodrri^  to  tb«i  v\mU  nai  only  of  the  procpi^l- 
ing«  which  r^•.!Hult^}d  in  tiouvii'Uon^  but  uls^i*  uf  tbe  imtirw  punishment.  Those  who  will 
not  or  (laiinot  pay  thin  ju^^i  debt  due  to  the  statei  should  be  depdred  of  tboir  civil  J 
rigbta  till  full  pay  men  t  is  nnide. 

5.  The  product  tif  the  peuiteutiaiy  labor  of  tbe  ii^mvicLe  to  be  to  the  pri»fit  nf  thttl 


0.  An  angnientatiou  of  tbi:^  peualtie^  of  both  tine  and  imprisonment^  in  CMd  oT 
relapse* 

7.  A  <«teni  application  or  the  principle  of  civil  rcKponmbiUty  for  Iho  omiitiilon  of  Iho 
dutloR  of  pattimal  aiLilhority,  or  of  the  obligalionii  of  civic  oobpf^nitlou. 

W.  The  tugaiiizjiiioii,  upon  a  largn  Kcale,  t>f  provirtiomd  liberation,  In  the  com  of 
convict!*  who  have  been  subjectod  to  %  fine* 

9.  Finally,  a  more  IVequeut  eierciae  tif  the  right  of  }iardon  and  of  column tJitfoti  i»f  I 
pmialtiea,  with  th«  Kuiirftilutinn  of  perunijiry  fiTien  fi*r  puniMhrneutM  privative  of  llUerty*! 

A^  long  iw  thiH  >^yHlem  «hall  fail  to  be  wloptod  anil  carried  out  in  its  entirtity,,! 
criminala,  beajderi  the  incalcidable  mjurie^t  cauned  by  lh*.nr  mir'deedK,  will  cnutinuo  tol 
levy  upon  Rociely,  year  by  year,  an  import  e(|ual  Iti  tho  i<iuni  of  the  expenses  of  th«J 
proaecution  and  puTilnhmeut  which  they  oecodon ;  and  they  will  go  on  nudocici 
mocking  at  represHitm. 

Tbi*  irt  the  rearton  why  criminality  ti}  constantly  increasing,  tbrongh  the  very  UwiJ 
which  are  made  I^j  le«»«n  it.     Thin  result  i«  inevitable.     When  the  remedy  fWb  1 
cure,  the  dineaiie  always  beeomcK  wot*rte, 

$  L  FifUis. — The  fine  eonntitut-eri    punishment  par   trjteeUencef   becanne    it  pan 
inhca  without  afHxiug  any  Mtigioa;    beeaune  it  reKpect:}  the  Uberty  of  the   culprit;" 
beemifte  it  can  be  matbeuiatieally  pr<4>orliooml  to  the  degree  of  repression  nee dinl ; 
hocauDc,  injiteiMi  of  depleiiiig,  it  tiugnwiUH,  the  piiblie  treasury;  hecause.  in  **hoi"t,  fur 
all  crime»  of  cupidity^  which  are  iiiroiiiparably  the  mi>Ht  nuujerouH,  it  it*  the  pvinisb* 
men    moMt  analogoUD  to  tire  crime  e**niioiLted,  and  h  tberefure  the  moat  eflieaciouK. 

It  jrt  for  this  rea8<m  that  tlie  leanipd  Heuthani  declares  it  to  he  the  mtwt  geuerciU'*,  th 
UMHt  lihend.  the  most  easily  upplied,  and  the  most  econotjiical  of  all  puiiii!*hnieiit#. 

On  the:4e  grc»uuds,  Jinert  ought  Ui  he  made  the  er$^eutial  hadin  of  the  punid   r$3*>it«tiirl 
that  IB  to  my.  the  general  mcaim  of  amending  crimiuali^)  and  reealling  them  to 
reHpeet  for  the  law. 

In  a  pt»8itive  and  calculating  age,  like  fmr«,  mcmey  ought  to  bw  made,  more  1 
ever,  a  KeriouH  and  vigorous  agont  of  reprewsiou. 

On  thit*  accnntit,  it  would  bo  di?f^i ruble  rliat  line*<  whonld  become  a  mode  tif  puimb* 
ment  not  only  cummin  a-*  regiinJrt  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  he  mnde,  in  general, 
applicable  to  erery  species  of  inrractioOt  whether  a**  the  wde  or  an  aeee8Si»ry  punu^h^ 
meat.     la  it  not  true  that  Ub^tty  and  wealth  are,  next  U*  bounr  and  life,   the  most 
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Qiotts  poeaessioBs  of  roim  in  M>ciety  f  It  i»,  therefore,  clear  that  the  inalefacti»r 
i  life  aud  honor  the  Uw  has  spared »  will  l>e  ao  much  the  more  ehs^Hy  held  iu 
check,  in  that  the  punishment  attacks  him  in  two  of  hii4  principul  eentrei«  of  Aensi- 
bility^  and  takes  from  him,  at  a  iiingle  blow,  a  pcirtioo  of  hii«  competence  and  a  par- 
lion  of  hia  liberty. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted  that  6»e>4,  fortified,  if  necesaaix,  by  incareeratiun,  are 
more  truly  repreiiaive  than  the  simple  penalty  of  impriBonmcnL 

All  trival  oirense«  uught  t**  1m3  punished  by  lino  aU»De,  becaufie  it  U  contrary  to  jns^- 
ticG  to  puuitih,  by  a  needlesH  duration  tif  impriRonnieiit,  what  can  ha  i^uitjcMcutly 
restniiied  by  a  ^ne  thnt  might  prove  c*qualty  eftiuacion^. 

All  regaids  grav^^r  ofleufrciK,  tbej  t>h*>uld  Iw  piitiiifhod  ln)th  by  fine  and  by  a  mippJe- 
mentary  penalty  of  detention.  In^steAd  of  saying,  with  the  ancient  Germanic  legie^U- 
lion,  ••  Let  a  fine  bo  affixed  as  the  oni^  penalty  to  every  crimi^"  1  would  tiay,  •*  let  a 
fine  be  affixed  at»  a  peuaUy  Ut  every  criiiie."  Apart  from  their  iiihereni  afflictive  imwer, 
fines  have  a  special  efficiency,  ^n  the  cb&i^titwmetit  to  be  urdnined  for  alt  crimes 
prompted  by  cupidity. 

It  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  tbiet  ^tcaU  the  property  of  another  only  to 
enrich  himself,  it  ftiJlow;*  that,  if  we  desire  the  puni?ihment  to  be  deterreut  and  repres- 
Hire,  it  JK  necessary,  at  all  basarde,  that  the  criminal  feel  it  in  hin  pocket ;  in  other 
wfkrds,  it  is  neoeaaary  that  it  ahoald  substitute,  for  the  giH>d  which  vr&j»  the  object  uf 
illicit  deaire,  an  eril  inversely  Hupehor  to  the  benefit  that  the  crime  was  intended  to 
precore. 

If  nptm  th^  thief  who  ha«  tjiken  I, (KM)  franc*  you  impose  a  ttinipb*  j^eiialty  of  impri*- 
oumeut,  he  will  aubmit  to  it,  ha|ipy  pi^rhaps  in  having,  by  a  temiH*rdry  i>acrificc  of  hist 
liberty^  aotjuired  a  little  fortune.  Yon  have  Htriek^n  hiui  withont  timching  hU 
cupidity  ;  or,  if  you  t^ntenee  him  t<i  a  fine  of  a  1,000  friuicj?,  the  profit  rwd  los.-*  foriu- 
iiilg  an  equation,  there  will  reumtn.  in  the  posi^e^Hiou  of  the  criminnU  the  chancen^ 
alwayii  numer<>u.<,  of  impunity*     His  cupidity  wiQ  be  neither  repreHsed  nor  Conquered- 

If,  on  the  contrary,  yon  impo^ie  upon  hiui,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  supplementary  penalty  of  iitipriscmment,  a  pecuniary  fine,  double, 
triple,  nrquiwiruple  the  illegitimate  benefit  which  the  crime  woa  iutended  to  procure 
him,  in  that  ca.'<e,  s^mitten  directly  by  the  very  pa>i.<ion  which  impelled  the  theft,  pnn- 
iahed  on  the  very  ^pot  where  he  i«inned,  he  will  uoder^ttuid  the  neces^^ity  of  re>tniimng 
himself  in  the  fhtnre,  since  hia  crime,  instead^f  enriching,  will  have  impoveri^ed 
him.  • 

"  Thne,'^  says  the  sage  Domat,  '*  the  malefactor  will  epchew  crime,  either  through 
the  exercise  of  reason,  because  he  will  not  thereby  attain  the  end  of  his  covetous 
desire,  or  from  inttrc^t^  bec^u.se  the  evil  inflicted  by  the  penalty  of  fine,  will  eXoeed, 
doubly  or  trebly,  tlie  pecuniary  profit  of  the  crime/' 

I  i^uppose  that  m*  one  will  deny  that  a  fine,  thu^  impoii^d,  would  be  completely  effi- 
caeiuna,  a**  regard  «  riminal*  more  or  leiw*  go  1  vent.  We  shall  soon  see  how  an  equal 
efflcienoy  may  be  given  tu  it  in  respect  to  the  indotvent. 


$  2.  Oitjectiom.— But  it  will  be  said  that  theae  pecuniary  penahiej^.  to  the 
amount  of  double  or  triple  the  benefit  which  was  the  oljject  of  the  crime,  and  those 
which  ytm  pri>po3*  to  apply  a.'*  accesnory  penalties,  will  strike  the  rich  and  the  poor 
iinequally,  which  is  contrary  U^  jusirice.  No  ;  l>ecau«e,  to  avoid  thia  fatal  inctm- 
Tenience,  I  have  proposed  that,  within  certain  limiLs,  the  fijies  be  always  proportioned 
to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  delinquents ;  and  in  order  that  the  fine  may  never 
beoome  a  eimfii^cation,  I  demand  that,  a;^  in  the  codes  of  Braxil  and  Portngal,  it^  maxi- 
mum be  fixed  at  a  sum  equal  to  the  incmne  of  the  offender  tor  a  certain  number  of 
d»y^  oT  of  years. 

Thid  principle  once  fixed  in  the  law,  its  application  wonM  be  ciHnuited  Uj  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  uf  the  magistrate.    The  computation  of  the  aolrency  or  Income  of 
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thu  iluliiiquent  would  not  Im  mure  difficult  to  make,  thim  thn  ttppreejatlon  c»f 
mural  ebaravU*r.  Ftir  the  ro^t  it  is  pmstiMe  to  make  «iueh  a  computatiun,  for  it  ii 
ilime  every  day  by  the  iribuDols  of  fioden,  of  Wiirtomborg^  of  Belgium,  (»f  Briudl,  of  I 
Spaiti,  imd  of  Portugal. 

tJudijr  tho  legislftlkm  of  tbeau  cuuntncs,  fines  have  c^nimA  to  he  either  illa?M»ry  fuf] 
tbi)  rich  or  ruluouti  tu  the  iH>ur;  th«y  bear,  with  eqnal  weight,  upon  all  delinqueotii;  j 
iiiul  tbm  i^  84>lved,  a«  fiu*  m  m^j  be,  the  grave  prolitem  of  the  equality  uf  poaaltio8. 

(8.  Tlw  iwfohenU'—Bxit  how  to  rwover  fines  from  the  mfwilventf  Kothing  fn  i 
iimre  easy,  I  call  altinitioQ  to  tho  fttot  tlint  our  Freneh  law  of  the  2i3il  July,  t^,  j 
which  abolitihud  cuuslrairit  of  the  b<Kly  in  mHtler«  tuvil  and  ci»mraercial,  li^u*  tHk<Mi  I 
care  Uv  retain  it  in  inaiterw  criniimd,  ccuTucti^niML  and  iiortainiiig  U^  the  poliirit,  for  the  j 
recovery  o/Jinm,  Undur  tbit*  law,  tn^u  the  iusolvoot  iiffeudfT,  iu  defanlt  of  pHjuicul  I 
•>f  tho  (iut\  umior^ocs  iiii  equiviili^it  itiL'arc'eration-  And  tbi»*  In  jost,  xint'e  tbe  iiiiCi  j 
pronounced  against  a  pnor  man,  ought,  ana  general  tbiug,  to  bt^  prupurthmed  to  luj  ^ 
nieanH,  and  therefore  be  no  light  that  he  may  re-iwburse  il  by  the  product  of  hii 
labor. 

Tbe  2t0th  article  of  the  French  eoile  relating  to  forewtn  haa  ordiiined  a  mcrtli?  uf 
payment  of  fincM,  which,  il  made  general,  would  enable  idl  insoivcnt  ulfender^  to  (rt^  | 
tliemselvea  from  finen,  rfstiluti>ui  and  ennU,  by  moanfiiif  payntunt  in  kind  (pr«*alkml 
an  nature),  conmHting  of  labor,  nupport^  and  improvemeuU  made  Id  the  fore«its,  or  (in  [ 
the  ueigbboring  liigbwayti.  Tbt«  eounuil-geneml  i»f  each  department  determines  the] 
value  <*f  the  day's  work  uj  kind  {(k prmtufi^n).  , 

Nothing  tben  U  more  simple  than  to  organiise,  in  faviirof  all  m»olveat  offender*,  tbitl 
eouunuUvlion  of  finei*  into  labi»rs  cif  pnblie  utility.  "Thin  mode,"  Kaid  IIjusid  iroof 
Ordtzi'udorQ',  at  the  Penitentiary  CongruiiH  of  London  (July,  1872),  *'U  employed  la  I 
Frufsia  with  entire  Hueecrts." 

Thu»  Hhould  we  make  of  peeunijiry  finea  a  pimishment  proportionally  eqtml  for  all^ 
a  pumHhment  whic^b,  in  a  great  number  of  ea^e.-^.  could  b**  frnit(\illy  Hab^tittitrd,  ■ 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  impribionment.  I  add  that  we  nhould  thuti  iM>flrn,  a.-^  ftir  aaj 
po8?»ible,  for  the  inKohmt,  the  ligorn  of  bodily  eonj^traint,  anil  at  the  same  timsl 
nhciuld  e<mfer  a  henelit  upon  tbe  »tJite  or  the  communis  by  thin  product  of  repreaAtoQ  1 
which  is.  at  prt*»ent,  alujont  wholly  Itmt. 

PinalJy,  in  addition  to  the  iuialcubible  udvantago  of  putting  an  end  t^i  thl8  qnajd* 
impnnityr  enjoyud  by  nearly  all  insAi^nt  offenderK,  wo  whould  no  longer  nm%  to  Uw 
great  waudal  of  juwUce,  the  poor  man  si?ntenced  to  prison  and  di(<grai*ed  bedfruae  of  hii 
poverty,  while  the  solvent  man  iis  visited  with  a  simple  pecuniary  tine. 

IV.  Penitentiauy  Detention — Individual  System. 


§  i.  ThoB,  an  I  have  i^aid,  pecuniary  fines — that  penalty  par  vj-ct'lleHe*^ — being 
proportioned  tc»  the  gravity  of  the  infraetion  aud  tbe  meaur*  of  the  delinqaent, 
may  Hufllee  for  tin?  repreHsioii  of  the  greater  part  of  trivial  fitfenMea.  Av.  regardi*  all 
others,  whaUtver  their  nature  or  their  gravil3%  a  fine  should  ako  be  imposed  on  tbe 
culprit  to  at  least  dimble  the  amount  of  dannige  eau^iied,  besides  requiring  him  io 
undergo  a  term  of  penitentiary  Inipriisonment,  of  a  longer  or  ahorter  duralion. 

Since  the  principal  aim  of  tliirt  privation  of  liberty  ik  the  moral  regeneration  of  tbt 
priaoner;  it  is  esflential  that,  at  what*5ver  eoHt,  the  imprisonment  be  made  reformaiorj. 
How  to  tiecure  this  end  t    That  l»  the  question. 

Why  have  the  numerous  nystems^  devined  or  essayed  iu  diffcrcmt  countriee,  with 
much  ardor  and  devotion. been  attended  vinth  m  little  BucecKat     tt  h  becaUMO,  withcin 
regard  to  the  infinite  varietj-  of  JnHtinctH,  eharnt!t**ri4,  degrees  of  guilt,  etc.,    nearly 
these  f[yHteni»  have  ti-eateit  their  convicts  after  a  nuifonu  manner,  and  in  the   EaiMi{j 
never  iDdividually  and  according  to  tbeir  relative  pemonal  infirmity ;  it  U 
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none  of  them  hare  l>een  hsLsml  upon  the  only  principle  that  can  cflfeot  the  regonmrft- 
tion  of  man,  the  Christian  principki  of  a  di^Timinution  of  moral  chariicter^ ;  it  is 
becnn^  none  of  tht'ni  makp  uii  H«lt*qnnte  nppo^il  to  reason,  tfi  rcp<*ntancf\  to  the  moral 
elL'Vfltion  of  the  ennvict ;  it  ii?  bi*oau8<?  none  of  them,  to  revive  and  sfrenglben  the  sonl 
i»f  ihi'Me  uuhrtppy  creatures,  hold  out.  in  rt'competise  of  their  reformatitiu.  the  hope  of 
au  ahlireviatiou  of  their  puiiijihuicnt :  it  is,  in  ^hort.  becan^  the  greater  part  of  these  ' 
ejHtema  do  nothiuur  t^*  prepare  tht*ir  t*ahjecti?  for  a  return  14»  isociety.  Hunee  those 
namerims  relup!^u>,  which  arraign  i?ither  the  ineffieiencj  of  the  penal  aud  peoitent  tr . 
action  or  tht*  (thortsighietlnpsH  of  society,  and  whieh,  fc»r  one  or  other  of  these  catiM  , 
or  both  conjoiiu'd.  h  a  ptMpi'tiial  danger  to  thu  public  st'eurity. 

All  good  men  agree  that  the  HjsttMn  of  individual  im  prison  men  t,  day  and  night,  is 
the  uitHt  repre!«sive.  the  uio^t  rational,  the  nioi4t  reformatory. 

It  h  the  most  rrpteitsirc.    That  i^  clear  aa  the  stmlighL 

It  is  the  mt*st  mtionat.  For,  what  ib  crime?  An  act  e«8entially  individnal  and 
per^malf  voluntarily  committed  by  the  tran»gro8sor  for  hia  own  proper  and  illicit  gmti- 
fieatiou.  Whatever  the  motive  of  the  crimet  the  impelling  cau^e  is  none  the  les*  indi- 
vidual, ju-^t  atf  xU  legai  con^teqaenees  are.  The  puuishment,  then,  ought  to  bo  individual 
aud  pergonal,  as  the  crime  was.  Again,  is  it  Ui^t  prooouuced  against  the  culprit  alone  ! 
And  are  not  ib*  nature  and  duration  deterniiiifd  by  the  special  gravity  of  the  oriminal 
aot,  and  by  the  age,  »ex,  character  and  aulecedenta  of  the  person  to  whom  it  u 
applied  t 

It  is  the  mogt  rrf&rmatorif. — We  can  no  more  understand  a  punishment  suf- 
fered en  nt^jsj^r  than  we  can  a  i»eutence  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  that  !», 
Against  all  th«  authors  of  the  same  fiort  of  inrrai^tioti,  whatever  their  grftvity  or  triv- 
iality, lie  who  htts  been  overtaken  and  siuiitcn  by  jitj^tice  onght  to  bear  individually 
the  weight  of  thi^  puninhment,  becimse  it  is  a  curative  treatment,  and  on  that  account 
Bh4>uld  be  specially  propt»rtit)Uitd  tt>  Im  eulpabiHty.  It  li  necesauiry  that  we  he  able  to 
follow  the  pn»gre»s  of  bin  moral  cure ;  that  to  thi«  end  we  remove  him  from  the  mock- 
ing gibes  of  bin  comrades  iu  captivity,  so  that  wu  may  make  au  appeal  to  bin  con- 
■dence,  his  repentance,  iu  i?olitude  ;  and  that  wis  address  to  him,  per»«maUy  and  pri- 
^lely,  the  iustruL'tions  and  counsels  that  are  suited  Ui  wiu  him  back  to  a  life  of  vir- 
tn*-  and  bontir. 

Be8ide:i;>  h  it  not  as  ui^nat  as  it  h  iuhuman  in  expose  the  convict,  whom  we  de:«tre 
Ui 

danger  of  a  eompauioutihlp  : 
dered  by  it  is  increased  and  aggravated  by  the  very  number  of  priinmers,  who  are  thus 
brought  together  T 

If  then,  in  theory^  individual  iuiprisunmeut  is,  withont  contradiction,  the  sysitem 
most  represisivi%  mo^t  rational  and  uios^t reformatory,  why  h  it  not  everywhere  received 
and  applied  T  For  three  rea^oni;* :  Lit  involves  large  expenses,  2.  It«  application 
to  puntshmentzj  of  a  tcK>  prolonged  dtmitinu  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  speciei$  of 
barbftrt«m,  3.  Simply  and  purely  applied,  without  any  transitional  state  between 
iiHjlation  and  full  liberty,  it  b«eome.H  au  obstacle  iu  the  way  t>f  the  reabaorptiou  of 
the  liberated  Ciiuvict  into  society. 

In  order,  then,  to  proHerve  to  the  ayatem  of  individual  detention  all  the  advantages 
offered  by  it,  it  will  be  Buflicient  to  devise,  iu  ita  application,  such  combiuatlouit  as 
will  relieve  it  of  the  three  grave  objections  just  indicated. 


I  refiirm,  to  the  daily  contact  of  perver:<iti*tj7)f  every  kind,  and  contetjuwntly  to  the 
luger  of  a  eoinpauioutihip  so  much  the  uiorB  lo  be  dreaded,  a*  the  corruption  engen- 


$  2.  Applitatitkn  of  th^  it^stem  of  indivitttml  imprUonment  to  punifikmeHts  of  a 
short  durati0n,^-For  punishments  not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  day.  individual  imprison- 
ment U,  by  common  couMent,  the  bent  Fy^tem.  Withont  bcmg  inhuman,  it  ix  fltcmly 
repressive,  since  it  implies  the  deprivation  of  liberty  ia  ita  highest  sense.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  rcfonnalory.  Kince  it  securer  the  mM:*t  favorable  eonditi<»n^  of  penitentiary 
influence  y » whatever  process  of  moral  in«truotiou  may  be  employed^  By  its  restricted 
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tlumtiim.  it  in  (^iifn  ii^aiuHt,  the  Uangin*  ut  rc^iuli^ring  Lhe  cunviiH  unfit  f<ir  tU«  cxifjfftmnw  , 
uf  frfie  Jif«.     It  fourtervcjrt  to  him  hiM  jjhVbical  iiiui  tntolU>ctUiil   fnrtM'H,  and  hln  IHiiiU^f 
and  iutluBitriiii  rc^latiooHr  eio  ooeerwiiry  tci  his  eAsy  returD  Ut  «wiuty*     F«»r  thcMtt^  xbuit 
icrmA  of  m^tifumuumU  it  wtmlcj  45vea  b*  lei^ft  «xpcjDeiivo«  Miuce.  on  aecouBt  of  ibat 
vi*ry  #hortue»H,  a  siugk  cell  will  starve  fur  tUe  Rucefl^jiivo  doti^iitiori  nC  iwauy  courit^U. 

ThiiS  system  wonhl  roaliie  a  wry  considemMn  amulinrftfioii  fur  tlii.s  ]n*a*M*D,  Umi  little 
uolioml,  thill,  lUHMjnUim  ttj  ndmitijil  HtrttHtieH,  thrm*  Itmrth.'^tir  Uitf  ti«iu(tiuct«t$  tiHmpri^iiti* 
uw\it,  pvuiitiUDced  by  the  ciHirt**,  du  iiiti  t*xe«ed  a  ywiir. 

£  mUl  lIuU  it  JH,  iibovi^  tdl,  iiuportaiil  t<#  ^i^ivuhinul  tn  IhU  triri&l  crimiualityf  beimuH* 
ir  no!,  only  wnnprispH  the  in*«rtti*r  number  uf  uffeiidurH,   but  ih  iihti   ihe  iiuiKt  «*i4'^ily  i 
cumd,  by  iVAsum  isf  the  lighu?r  chamcterof  the  iDrmiiionH  mh[  the  Io*tKiidviMieed  n^fe  ul  , 
thu  oiilpriu  ;  jvikI  biu'iiuiii]  it  i^  ibi.s  which,  if  ot>t  vignntutilj^  tvpruHi^'tU  It^Hdn  on,  idituml 
jilwayft  tn  the  hlghi^r  ^rrmloM  orcriuiimilily.     In  truth,  iu  cciuntri<'«  which,  like  Knuinv 
onjoy  tho  advantage  of  thu  fniiiinul  ri.*jijri*'t*''irit  (ccuiiers  JutticMtirrM,)  it  in  liHcertiiiiH'd 
thiit  a  fLiM  iaoi<,'ty  of  tho  pnrm»ti«  iwcusii'd  of  criiiH'H  havt*  btH«u  previnusiy  puninhtMl  fur  I 
luiMdotiieaaorH.     Now,  if  \hvm  pufitoun  had,  for  tbi^ir  tir»it  oU'unsi\  undt*r^*tJt^ »  putiinJi- 
iiumt  frv*?  fnjui  all  fomipti  11  g  contact;  if,  iiudur  t4i«  celluhtr  r6gititt%  they   hud  bt'on 
liiujtrht,  eattHihist*!^  luitrally  ioHtiucM,  and  «ubjt*ctiHl  lo  thi*  iR't'U«>*ity  of  iudtiMtriAl 
lahiirj  and  if  their  puuitthiinmt  bad  been  nnide  the  occiu«ion  of  perfitcting  their  pro- 
fcHviiUio]   aptituilf^s — theit?  U  no  doubt  that  I  ho  ffreater  part  of  tUum  would   hare 
rctximcd  to  a  n^gidar  Iifi\  and  i?oTisfqu>^iitly  would  tho  mori*  crisily  hav«  found   thw  | 
way  back  to  a  ptisitjou  aiuoug  honest  laboren*.     Such  a  rosidt  would  have  cuu«t<d  a  | 
ttotewurtby  diminution  id'  the  higber  criminality. 

Thews  observations  atq  suggCKtod  by  ci»u>nion  »ten«**.  and  carrj   thi?ir  own  tfV)d(*sice  ' 
with  them,     Novorthcb>yK.  thi«  lingular  objt*cti<tn  ban  Iroii  loiuto  :  **  How  impoi^e  thn 
lijarors  of  iHolutiou  on  per^ont^  t^ontcoced  tOHhnrtmipri^iuniciitti,  wfa(!Utb4iise  ecmduinued 
to  longer  t4.Tm.s  aro  HiibjcTtod  outy  U*  an  iinprirtonnnnit  in  a^HoclaMon  f "     For  the  sim- 
ple reftjton.  that  it  is  a  renii'dy  of  this  itm^rgctic  naturo  whitvh,  in  a  >unnll  do«c»  ettren^  ' 
but,  in  a  large  itosc,  mijilit  kilL     \S'hy  bo  nKioiiislH^d  that  we  dcsin*  tu  apply  to  prison- 
m*n,  uentciiced  Ui  xhort  puniKhnionti^,  a  reginio  rceojriusjed  a«  j^alutary  and  without  | 
danger  for  tb<*m,  evon  though  wo  hesitate  t<>  apply  it  tu  thoK«  mmt^'Ut^od  to  long  pun- 
inhniontM,  for  whom  it  might  pri»ve  tntoltsrable  or  fatal  f    Tho  obj«H'tion,  Ihcrefon^,  U  1 
without  force. 

iDdividual  impnHonment^  appliod  witbin  the  timitA  ^iiggoi^tod,  raisoA  no  dtffScuUy« 
All  tho  counlricH  that  practiKe  it  in  thiri  nornm^r  ari^  innn'  than  HUtinfiod  with  \%§  I 
rt^ult^.  It  i«  tbti  system  which  I  havo  always  rt^commt^idod  for  short  piiniMhiimtitu, 
and  it  U  that  which  haj^jnHt  Iwon  proposed  by  tho  High  tVtiitontiary  CouiMii^«i«»n  of 
the  Xatioiifil  AjiKotiibly  itf  Fnmco,  This  comnnHHiou  hm  availed  itwjlf  of  tbt^  knowl- 
wlge  of  tho  nit'Ht  compot*?nt  pornons  a8  well  io  foreign  eiuuitnes  a;*  in  Franc l%  among  i 
wht>ni  wo  lire  pii»ud  U>  citt*  tho  tiatneti  of  Sir  Walter  Crolton  and  Dr.  Wines. 

Dud«?r  tbiH  now  i6gimo»  porMUiH  arroHted  cm  a  cbargo  of  crime,  and  held   for  pnt- j 
Htninary  oianiiuution  or   triid,  are  tiubjocted  to  individual  or  cellular  deti^tion.^j 


•Thrpp  chvii^ox  mv  nftiionl  \n  thu  oHK^nal,  vh.,  incttlprM.  pretrntuf,  iind  acemteM.     Tho  dcAtiU 
lion  of  ottch  *U  th<"n'  wuHgivcuni  In  my  rcpm't  on  itieCongritaaorLFiticiun,  mndo  to  the  Pi^nfilent  j 
of  the  V  nlk»d  KtJUos  Ijwit  year.    The  pamgrApli  containing  tlicAo  (leDuiiloni  [a  here  rc^proaiievd,  ( 
HOtt  i**  as  ibllows ; 

llfltbrij   proreodhiK  to  any  desorljiUon  of  tlio  prUons  nf  ParU,  however  Ivriof.  it  «ooiiii  ] 
f)e«lrii1ili%   If  noi  noiu'tftary,  ttj  jttve  tix\t\nuiitUmn  uf  a  few  t<'niii!i  i.''hu>^*>L'it   hi  (lir   Frunr.li 
crimlnitl    nonoMO'Intnro,  to  which  wo    have    none    In    Knjrlbtj   exactly    U{>rr«B|iornling      I 
rrfti*  to  the?  words  ittcttlpu,  prtvenu$t,  and  ae4ru**».    The  i/iculp«ji  «n»  porsotie  who,  hnviujt  j 
bpca  arre^Ct^d  cither  on  o  worriitiL  or  ftttffrantt  delicto,  an*  cunvfyed,  prior  to  a  honiin;^,  Uj 
tMJine  prutoo   for  aifh  kcH^ping  nntit    their  prelitubmry  oxiiiiihiHUon   Uikott  pliicc.     Ilolli  thmi 
jn-crtnns  nnd  tlic  nrrH»u  iirr  incuJpiA,   who  loive  had  tboir  nr.-st  hearing,  nnd  have  Immi  j 
orfJ^'red  tiy  ihe  ci>ininltdn«  inaH^iMtrato  (juge  d'inttnictUfn)  to  ho  held  (br  trlnl.     Hot  there  kl 
%  dtffurt'Of-'o  lietweeti  thorn.    Th**  pi-rretmn  are  prUonei^  heM  fnr  trial  on  a  char^ie  nf  mt^le* 
rneaaor,  KtUtit]  ;  iXm  a€cu**$  are  jtrimjneri^  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  uf  falooy  tgriinei.    TImi<| 
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Pri^nen?  swDtencecl  to  lew  than  ft  year  and  a  day  of  impriaonment  will  tindergo  thdr 
pani^hmiint  gepm'fttt'ly,  in  vtAU  ?affici**utlr  ^A(?loa»  and  niiy,  where  thpy  will  rocuivu 
all  the  Tisits.  insiniciton,  and  ciiuoKels*,  that  can  cm  in  tribute  to  their  regentratton. 
Labcir  wiiJ  there  li«  ohli^atorr.  There  will  be  a  dinnnntion  of  otiefourth  of  thr  puu- 
ifthment,  when  nndergont*  in  separation.  Persons  sentenced  to  more  than  a  year  and 
a  day  will  haye  the  upticm  of  indiTidnal  incarceration. 

$3*  PuntJihrnents  nf  lontj  duratinn. — If  indiridna]  irapri^ontnent  cmild  be  indefi- 
nitely pntlcmped  withont  danfrer  U»  the  reason  and  the  health  of  the  prit^onen^  we 
uiiffhi  ItijrieiiHy  admit  that  it  should  be  applied  Ut  punif^huietitM  of  a  lonp  duration. 
But  bn mail ity  demand  !4  a  renunciation  of  loug  continued  ijitpriMjnment  of  thiff  mirt, 
becatts43  cellular  wparatiou.  in  whatever  mauner  applied,  may  inseii»ilily  induce  a 
consumption  or  dciideuinjf  of  the  prii«>Der'»  ent'rjcie:*,  phyHical,  iutelli^etiiaJ,  and 
iU(»ral ;  becaase  to  requester,  for  lon;^  yeari«,  a  human  b^^ing.  would  be  equivaltMit  lo 
phmiring  him,  livingr.  intti  a  tomb ;  becausiie.  mor»i»7er,  tbi»  f(r«t4?m  would  inrolTe 
«»onuou9  eitpcnseK,  before  which  all  the  jc:rcat  states  hare  recoiled ;  and  because, 
finally,  in  such  a  ^*y<stem,  even  thoujfh  it  w«re  practicable,  there  will  always  be  the 
fu<yitable  inconvenience  of  dis^charyring  tht^  prisMmer,  at  ihp  eud  i»f  his  wntence,  m 
emasculated  and  enfeebled,  »o  little  propjired  lur  onlinary  life  and  for  the  relatione 
and  uece,^j4itit'8  of  free  labor,  that  it  wonkl  b«  impos^^ible  fur  him  to  be  readily  re- 
ab{»orbt«d  into  society. 

The  Hijyrh  Pcnilcntiary  ConimiBslon  of  the  National  A«wmbly,  of  which  I  have 
alrend^'  spoken,  hn.^  not  yet  mlopted  the  system  which  shall  «eem  to  it  the  beet  for 
c?nminal!%  sentenced  to  bmg  in:kprifionmentj<. 

Ff»r  my^df.  ihi*  system  which  1  propo-<c  for  such  pri^onerR  i»  at^sociated  impri>)on- 
mcnl,  in  CHiabliKhmtHit.4  not  contaiuinjr.  at  the  ntmcist,  more  than  500  inmates.  But 
this*  impri,^onmcnt  Rboiild  be  modilintl  by  whatever  may  coutribnte  "►  r<»uder  the  ii'wo- 
ciatcd  r6*rime  at  once  repressive  and  refornmtorv,  to  wit :  By  an  initial  period  of  C6l- 
lobir  incarceration ;  by  a  certain  number  of  jicpamtc  and  sncce^ss^ive  staires ;  by  the 
employment  of  marks  ;  by  the  intermediate  prison  ;  and  HDally,  by  ci»nditk»DftI  liber- 
ation ; — ^iu  othtT  wonls,  by  the  system  which  I  hml  proposed  and  published,  as  early 
as  l;-^<>.  and  which,  adopted  by  Euj^land,  iu  1857,  and  so  ably  applied  in  Ireland  by 
Sir  Walter  Crofbm,  ha*  since  been  called  the  Irit^h  Prison  System,* 

f  4.  Fir*t  ntage  of  expiation  or  ptiimhment. — ^The  primary  aim  of  punishment, 
^^  I  have  Wild,  i^  the  refonnation  of  the  culprit,  with  a  riew  to  preventinp-  an(»ther 
fall.  To  this  end.  it  is  necessary  to  act  nt»t  only  on  hi«  body,  which  baa  been  the  pa*- 
»ive  in.stninieut  of  the  infractiou,  but  upon  hiJ*  N4»al  upon  hi*  iotellif^ence,  the  Role 
Active  and  etmsciou**  agents,  which  have  inspired  his  conduct  and  perverted  his  will. 
To  acctmipUi^h  that,  what  i^  Ui  be  dtme  1  We  mntit  fir^t  seek  out  the  real  cause  cif  his 
[  eritoe.     "  Cuhsu  emfuiia,  rcmedium  facile.** 

*rhw  yirimitkve  and  xiadioal  cause  is— not  idlenesa.  uor  miBtiry,  nor  dianrderly  habits ; 

two  i*lji«i»csi  uri?  tnkeii  ben»r«  itiifcrfrnt  coiirU  for  trial— the  prtvetiuM  before  Ibc  tritiimal  of  c»r- 
rectfottal  justices,  where?  ihc  trisU  b  by  jml^s  alone  ;  tho  ucciutt  hefbre  lh«  court  of  ijMi2i:<a, 
where  they  nra  ir\e*\  by  ft  Jnry. 

•  It  is  now  almost  nniv^rsalh"  callert^  and  snoli^  im  •lonbt,  wtll  b©  Its  title  In  the  romtOR  ajres, 
the  "Croftrtti  Sysitcm,"  Conlil  lbi»rv  he  a  fkir  di^itrihntloii  of  honarain  the  title,  it  ihoutd  be 
named  "  The  Mnconochie — Mnraanyy— Cmfton  System  of  Prfison  DUclpline."  These  QAmes 
are  here  given  in  the  onler  of  lUeir  re-pcjctivo  propositionH  relating  to  penitentiary  relbrm. 
Haconochie  comnieotM^tl  Ma  ^reat  expeiitiieni  Ui  Noi-folk  IrelnnU,  in  1«M) ;  do  Mai^»anffy 
linnonnced  hli  (iri^on  sy*lcin,  in  i%  r!i«conr#c  of  hiph  clo^incnee  aail  power,  prcmonnced  before 
the  bench  nuil  bar  of  IthcrmH.  at  the  opcoiujf  of  the  conrt  of  that  city  iu  li+«i ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Croflon,  poeacssinir  the  hi#ftii*&t  m'fthnhinft  nnd  ailmlnifrtrntive  (renins,  devised  a  arh^me  of 
ftrkon  dtaeipUne  wliieb  enibodiei!  ibe  prineif*le»  thai  had  been  nnnonnr-ed  by  Ills  two  llhifttH* 
<»u#  pr^<lecos9*»r*.  awd  which,  in  l«a3»  he  aaecea^nilly  applied  in  the  reurg^uulzaiioo  of  the  ooa* 
IS  of  Irelnnd. 
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thefle  Are  dimply  H«$coii<Iary  and  f)(M3iisif>iuil  eausiis;  this  real  tnnm  in,  almost  alwarn. , 
f^obloDUHei  (}f  ihii  iuteLJtM7t  t»r  uf  ihvi  mrtral  fhoakk^s,  which  br^  tuatle  thinu  .vicld  bij 
evil  tein[^tiiticMii«.     Now,  it  lioiiig  tiorUiiu  ihiit  thu  eouvk^tii  will,  im  thmr  (Ii(«chikrf?«i 
fnun  priHon,  imaxn  eiicoiinUu'  all  thcyo  ovil  tt^rnptutioiin,  which  will  hnvw  iH^eomtf  nKirrtl 
urgimt  thiwi  Ix't'ore.  il*  we  woyld  cffbcluiilly  suvts  thniii  for  the  fiUaro,  Wf^  xnnnt,  Uy  thi*| 
puuiMhTtieiJt  ttr;elf»  KircMi^lhtMi  thiis  weakauj^s,  which  hiL>^  been  tht^  caiiAo  of  Lhcir  fnll;( 
wu  iJDiHt  ilev*'to|>  ill  thcin  ti  u^w  iiUt41i?ctutU  Jiud  iiioml   I'lU'rfcy  ;  we  iiiurL  ittiii^fatca 
their  iiiiiul,  whi«m  ihirlviii^.'iH  htks  itH  ilwoiliu^  through  ipKimneo  ;  we  iiiuf^t  raUe  aiid  | 
rtR^Ufv  their  ki»ii1,  UoiiihI  dowu  and  do^adrcl  throuj^b  lack  of  fMlneation  ;  in  mw  wiinl« 
wc  mut^l,  tiH  fur  Aifi  iimy  lui  po^^ild*',  n^  iiHtiite  the  criiuitm)  in  tho  iiiinimt  coiidit)iirt« 
of  iioeial  lifo,  Uy  rwntoritijr  in  hiiu  th(t  intuitiiHi  nud  tlw  h>v«  of  ^^omlmifiM,  the  idfii  of 
juiitici!.  thi^  Hfiiiiuioiit  of  honor  jind  HKrlfrtiHpeet,  th«  flcimo  mul  the  ii^iirtfciatton  of 
num*A  dif^nity  and  worth.     Jt  i*  IhuN,  mid  thiH  alone,  tlnil  wo  ran  ir/arm  hiiu. 

Hut  how  Ui  act  on  tho  shattercid  tmd  ilepra^-ed  wml  of  ihe  roiilefm^tor,  oo  hiH 
(u>UHciunc«*,  Indurated  or  afllee]j  f  By  awakonhi^  in  it  repetitauce,  «$i«eQUat  eltiint^'iit 
of  every  iiuiral  curu.*  Kow,  rtfptJTiLauee  impliiiM  th«  di^c-emmvnt  of  mornl  ff^Kid  aiid 
iwiK  ThiH  diHceruniLnit  riHjuireH  the  aid  of  reflvctiou  and  inHtru€tit>n.  The  o<ind!tion 
iiidii*pen liable  to  the  8ticm^^M»  uf  iDKtruc'tion,  m  U)  that  t»r  reflection,  U  tht^  ealui^nd 
Mllouce  of  tho  mul  iu  «(ditud«. 

In  it  not  plain  that  If  jui^tice,  after  bavtujur  couvicted  a  hundred  tnalefac^tors  of 
erimert  more  ur  less  gra^e,  iniiuedialely  phieert  Iheni  all  in  awHoeiiidon,  in  the  aaiita 
priiion,  there  will  be,  in  LhiM  prornittiHtily,  aii  ahsolnte  obHlaelo  to  alt  th<mjjrhtof  repen 
tcutce,  Ut  all  t«alutnry  reHeetion,  iiud  that  from  the  contaet  of  thewe  divert  pervcj*isitici«, 
all  Ktill  in  the  urute  Ktiite,  there  will,  infallibly,  bo  develnped  a  mond  coutiipoiij 
latent^  profound^  irromediahlo,  which  no  ulterior  effoiU  will  be  ablti  to  aircat  or  to  I 
conquer  f 

Connnon  Henaerthen,  refiuiroj?  that  we  plaee,  at  the  thre^hhold  <rf  a  rational  ayRtr?m  I 
of  at^Mftciated  impriHounient.  a  ftiage  of  individual  deteutinn.  Withtiut  thin  pfidittt*] 
inary  HequeHtriititni,  n<»tbLn|(  eaa  he  done  that  will  give  flolid  re^iutt^.  Ju!it  hh,  in  A  I 
well  ordered  eonprre^ate  priHon,  we  take  care,  on  the  admiit^ion  of  a  eonvictf  In*! 
dirtinfeet  him  pljyKieally,  by  the  purifviujir  proeeas  of  a  bath,  and  tjo  ani^nro  ourftelvd 
that  he  ima  no  cnntaprinuH  dHoane^  in  like  manner  and  by  a  Mtnuiirer  rea>*on,  the  coiivietl 
oujfht  tint  til  be  perinjttetl  to  minute  with  bin  priwcni  ctnunwleM  liefnre  we  have  Moanded  1 
the  seerel  pla|;ue»4  of  bin  houL  brought  him  to  a  paune  and  Ut  medifation  iiu  hit*  erimo, 
w*m  hi«  conlidenee.  received  his  expbinatiooH,  uwakened  his  eonseience.  and  made  an  * 
nppeiU  to  his  p<*nit^'nee;  that  h  t*>  «Ay,  e»»ayed  to  disinfect  him  nunully. 

IJere  irtrdiition  h  not  simply  the  firnl  hUvko  iti  the  puiMMbnumt:  it  in  the  prelimiuarj* 
treatment  rerjuired  m  order  to  hU  reformation ;  it  is  the  period  of  reilectiou  ;  it  b 
the  preparatory  step  in  the  work  of  recttorini?  him  to  moral  health. 

Thui  looked  uptni,  eellular  detention  heeouief*,  in  piintMhrneutj^  of  a  bm^  duration, 
tile  corner  i^touo  of  every  Kyf*tem  wbieh  in  really  penitenliary,  that  i«,  whitdi  leads  to 
wad  issnes  in  penit.eueo  and  amendment.  It  i^  in  thi;*  view  that  it  im  made  one  of  tht 
bfl«G«  of  what  U  railed  the  Irinh  prirt^m  sVKtem,  Therefore*  in  my  opinitm,  every 
ctriivioted  criminal,  on  biA  entrnuee  into  a  penal  e^tablUhment,  ought  t4»  undergo,  ia 
cellular  8eparuli<m»  a  mtrl  of  {jnarantine.  whose  inaximiim  mi^ht  be  fixed  at  a  year 
Thi«  HequestraLion»  without  any  ill  elfet^t  upon  the  health*  would  eonstitute  the  tir*i 
i4ti^of  the  penalty.  It  in  in  tbe  order  4»f  nature  that  it  should  be  nune  painfoL  Htno* 
Jl  approaeben  m^nrent  t-o  the  erime  committed;  it  i»  just  tliat  it  «bnuld  be  i*biir|Hif, 
Uecaum*  the  piininhment  onifbt,  at  once  to  exert  itH  represnire  fnrce* 

In  thir*  i*tnpe*  tbe  eonviet  should  be  at  iirwt  deprived  of  work,  receiving  nell 
letters  nor  viMitN  from  outride,  and  havinjf  only  tbe  fi»od  and  clothing  nuroMj^ttr/  I 
keep  him  from  hunger  and  eold.     Thus  withdrawn  from  compiniionrthip,  without  titi| 


»'*8«iii  le  ropentlr,  point  de  j 
converted /Htm  viet  to  viirivM, 
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diKlractfon  vrhatj^iover,  and  [>laci»<l,  so  to  speak,  before  himaclf,  tbc  ctmvict  will,  of 
nccenaity.  comiftci  \ritb  his  po'^t^nt  Keqo49)4trati(m  the  iiieinory  of  \m  crime.  However 
defioiiMit  ill  iuielligem-e  we  iniiy  i^uppnge  htm  to  be,  ho  will  readily  ctimprehend  why 
the  law  h?ii*  sequestered*  him  from  a  sticiety  which  he  troubled  by  his  prefteoce.  In 
the  tiHliam  of  hi:*  e»>ltti)de,  thtuking^  it  may  be.  i>n  the  beiiigrH  whom  he  loveit  and 
from  whom  he  \n  M»ptirutt^d,  or  upon  the  hm;?  prixoticm  of  liU-rty  that  awaitn  bun,  he 
will  be  eompelled  to  recogiiizt^  nt  hint,  the  dani|rt?r  ajid  the  frtiitK  of  prime.  Little  by 
lillb_%  remorse  will  work  it.self  into  hi8  heart,  imd  {a*  tbo  fernri^h  p«*rrnrbiitioij:^  of 
crime  will  .^uet*eed  that  l)eirinning  of  calm  and  ftb&Hemeiit  nf  mouI,  which  are  »o  favorable 
to  the  nwrtketiing  of  the  eoiiscieuce.  Conscience,  it  haii  luM^n  wnlJ  Kafd,  is  the  voiee  tif 
God  wilhin  u>.  When  the  con«eieDCO  re?irert  and  makes  ite^fllf  heard,  the  man  la 
already  half  ^ared. 

It  i«  ea^^y  t^i  «ee  that,  in  this  situation,  the  vie»it  of  the  director,  of  the  ohaplaiu.  of 
the  teather  will  \u\  for  him,  a  bonevoliMU  direr<t<m.  He  will  be  more  inclined  to 
reply  to  their  questicvris,  to  accept  their  coonsela^  to  listen  It*  their  paternal  remon 
strancea  and  admonitions.  If  he  feeln  some  t*uich  of  penitence,  h<i  will,  nt  least,  bo 
able  to  expresj*  his  sentiments  without  dread  of  the  jeers  r»f  the  tither  pri-frmew.  There 
will  l>«  nothing  to  ohHtmet  or  counteract  the  kind  and  encoura^ng  wortln  that  may 
have  been  addre^ed  to  him. 

A fl<?r  he  shall  have  gained,  from  thejwfitado  and  ldlenei«n  in  which  bo  hud  bw^n 
pHr[}oifeJif  Irft,  all  the  advantage  they  may  yield,  he  will  have  Aill.r  explained  to  him 
what  the  penitentiary  sy^lem  is;  the  ciuiditions  required  for  admission  into  tho  com- 
mon workshops:  and  the  value  of  the  go<»d  marks  which  he  will  he  able  to  earn.  Ho 
will  be  informed  that,  notwithstanding  hi-*  crime,  he  can,  by  a  genuine  reform,  regain 
his  own  selfn^j^pect  and  the  respect  of  f^ociety  ;  that  ho  is,  in  fact,  master  of  his  own 
destiny;  and  that,  if  he  passes  successfully  through  the  s^everal  stages  which  conduct 
to  the  f»ffrr7Wf<fmfc/*n>o»,  he  will  l>e  ttlile,  by  his  own  ciTorts,  while  perfecting  hi* 
uptitudeii  for  laf>or  and  layiug  np  a  little  capital,  to  shorten  hi«  punishment  thmugh 
the  benevtdent  provision  of  conditional  libenition. 

It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  idlenefiB  and  afford  relief 
t*i  the  tedium  of  solitude,  work  may  be  gmuted  to  him.  as  a  favor.  He^fft  asj^urml  that 
yim  will  then  see  him  receive,  with  equal  interest  and  gratitude,  all  the  im(tructioo«, 
professional,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  ma.v  be  lidapted  to  enlighten,  to  guide,  to 
reform  him. 

T  need  scarcely  nay  that,  as  the  end  of  this  period  of  isolation  appmaobefr,  the  fi»od 
of  the  prisoner  should  be  increa^>d.  in  view  of  his  early  prtunotton  to  a  stage  where 
the  laVmr  wiil  be  bimlrr. 

It  h  only  after  having  been,  by  this  species  of  penitentiary  noviciate,  suitably  pre- 
pared for  refomialory  agencies,  that  the  convict  will  be  admitted  into  the  firnt  assoei- 
ttM  workshop. 

Here  comej?  in  the  ctiKtomary  objection  :  **  Ton  will  thus  detatroy  all  the  fmit<«  of 
wdation."  By  no  menus;  because,  in  this  tirst  astsociated  workshop,  instead  of  thoj%e 
impure  agglomerations,  those  frml  and  brntal  tierven^itics,  which  fi-^ter  in  onr  oriHting 
pri«!ons,  the  convict  *»f  whom  I  speak  will  lind  only  prisoners  who,  like  himRelf,  have 
passed  through  the  purifving  stage  of  isolation  ;  like  himself,  hare  been  placed  in  a 
position  lo  reflect  upon  their  crime  ;  like  himself,  have  received  cimnscls  and  instmc* 
tiouii  wisely  adapted  to  their  age.  their  character,  their  family  relations,  and  the  natun^ 
of  their  ofTenses  ;  all  of  them  comprehending,  as  he  does,  the  regenerative  aim  of  their 
punishment ;  all  happy,  as  he  is.  in  the  milder  treatment  now  acc<>nled  to  them ;  all, 
conseqnenMyt  anxious  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  this  alleviation,  by  their  industry 
anJl  obedience  ;  all,  in  i*hort,  feeling  little  dispc^sition  to  give  occAsion,  by  their  miscon- 
duct, for  a  return  to  thi*  cell,  of  which  they  muf^t  retain  the  memory,  and  which,  if 
tli^n-e  ie  occa>iiou.  uUHl  become,  for  them,  the  cell  of  diM'ipJinarff  reprcfiaion. 

It  is  clear  that,  thus  mtHlifiml  by  prtdimlnary  iftidation.  the  a*'4#»eiated  regime  no 
Umgcr  luvolvcSj  in  Ihe  same  degree,  the  peril  of  that  moral  couUgicm  with  which  (t 


jii  <*httr|f<?(^  becauso,  I  repeat,  tho  priKont^M  in  Uiih  firnt  wnrkHhnp  vriW  atl  harij  tieen 
iiiurn  or  less  puriiit'd  hy  Iho  iKoluttim  of  Ib*^  euttiiJnr  Ktrt^io  ;  lK*cnnhO  llji^ir  jTimhJ  turn- 
cliuH  uill  h«  lilt?  miii  mid  rigonuH  iicm(Vntoii  of  Ujimt  coiUlinu*d  nUiy  in  tbi(<  *iJM<M'tiil*Hl 
worki^hiij}  ;  and  UKiaaHi!  ihvy  will  bu  imrntnliAUdy  bauiKhtHl  fmui  it  and  tiviit  buck  lu 
th(»  indU  HO  fiinm  iiA  tlirir  prtJMtmoo  itbuU  Ueijome  a  caui<e  of  di«4HtIt)r«  uf  i»oiuidttl»  ur  ut 
dtjniorAlixntinti. 

Frtnn  liU  whi^^U  it  result*,  that  thu  couvictp  who,  alU'r  hiti  pciicMl  af  ismlttUuij.  Hhall 
hftvti  betiu  aiiiuittod  iiiU>  Iho  cnmmon  workfhnp,  will  hnvo  lilUe  to  fear  «ii  the  wmu 
of  iHoml  t'Xpuyiirn ;  he  will  tlier«  tiiid.  tm  the  contmry,  the  inoaloulnl)!*  advftti- 
liigw  1*1'  buiiip  iililu  tn  rcHt^ne  hijiiself  io  the  iVttJicbis*^!*  and  ardiuiiry  ritlnticini  wf  fri*o 
Jal*ur.  Ai\d  thoMiill  mnre  procioun  Atlvantftj^n  of  rteisiu^,  in  pr<i|)ortion  lui  hts  ^hiill  rplora 
Ut  a  morn!  life,  hi«  puiiiwhiiiiMit  niiti^rtt^^d,  and  finally  ahhroviiUmK  thmngh  thcdivbUia 
Into  cliwi*u.s,  or  by  ni earn*  of  tins  Hm^'fiiwivo  j^tnifurt,  whirh  r«iiiai«  to  bo  uxplaitiitd. 


$  5.  Ulterior  ^UifftJi  of  the  piiuinhment, — The  raformatinn  of  cnminalii  \a  a  moml 
rectijicathn.  It  can  f>nly  accMiitiplifib  itti  ubj&ot  gradually,  ami  by  succeumve  IratM 
formations. 

AHur  tho  period  of  itioialu>n  and  ruflcctioii,  raust  cointi  Iho  AUigo  of  aw^tHnat^nl 
ituprii^onmont,  oitber  in  a  worknhop  nppropriflt^*d  to  industrial  toil  or  iu  agricnlinrftl 
laborit,  with  a  liability  U*  bv  returned  U*  the  c«ll  for  luiHcomhiet.  Tbjn  of  il««lf  would, 
be  no  ini^ontiiderabtu  iklvauut^  upon  our  preHcnt  mode  of  iuipriHonnieut,  Dut  we  inu»( 
not  »Uip  hurt?,  if  wu  propo««  a  twdid  and  ratlical  reforui.     Prtweed  we  tb«n  in  our  work 

It  i**  in  thin  firi*t  ri»uinuiu  workshop  that  we  muHt  make  the  examination  and  dw 
crimination,  th*3  t^aroful  woi^hing,  **!'  uwm\  obaraeten  The  discipline  will  theru  ha 
anMtertj;  thn  labor  hard,  and  without  rum  nil e ration,  properly  ao  called.  The  condtiotf 
the  induwtry,  the  application  to  mcn-al.  rLdigiouft  and  Kch<daHtii5  inHtruc*tion«  will  b« 
noted*  day  by  day,  by  niuans  of  inarkn,  A«  al  Mi^ttray,  those  niurkn  will  have  IwUi  ft 
moral  and  moni?iary  viiino,  tltmrly  detined  and  well  nndi^r.stoud.  In  thin  latter  valn^ 
tion,  lht?y  will  be  jiliicfd  to  the  erodit  of  the  eonviLt,  and  will  go  to  ati|,(inent  the 
piCiiHum  reservoil  ft>r  Uie  day  of  liberation.  In  the  (irnt  relation,  tboy  will  norTu  U^ 
ri'j^ulnte  bin  progress,  and  to  deteririirse  the  categorj',  or  HtJige,  to  which  he  jm.  from 
time  1o  time,  to  he  aH?«igned,  At  the  end  i»f  eacdi  month,  the  pri.Honer^  wboi^e  iiiarki 
denote  demerit,  will  be  returned  to  tim  cell,  8o  that  there  may  be"iuaintatn&il.  aJwayii, 
in  the  etmimon  work  h  hop,  a  fair  Htatu  td'  moral  de  pent  meat. 

A*  n^gardi*  tlioKe  who,  for  a  cerlaiu  puriod,  whall  have  been  noli+d  for  the Jr  exemplary 
conduct,  tbeir  dlligenee,  and  their  willing  obedience^  and  who  shall  thn»i  have  gained 
lh»*  requisite  unmbtT  of  nmrkj*,  tbt*}*  will  pas>*  into  another  shop,  which  will  be  their 
»etHmd  Ktage,  in  the  jienitentinry  highway. 

In  thi;*  wt'ond  stage  of  expiation,  the  clothing  will  he  different,  the  discipline  milder, 
the  dietary*  better,  and  tbi'  labi^r  rr>mntinfttirr.  The  wagew,  or  gratuiiJeH,  tbntt  earuedt 
will  eonhtilntt*,  at  the  expimtion  of  the  pimiMhinent,  the  capital  (wirw^ff  dv  ri!<rnT}  of 
the  convict.  The  niarkn  will  continue  to  authenticate  the  conduct  of  each  priNoner; 
and  they  alohe  will  \w  able  to  op**n  t*i  him  llie  door  i»f  another  wnrk«hop,  which  will 
be  the  third  ^ttige  in  hU  punishnirnl. 

It  ii  scarcely  nece^rtiiry  to  tiiiy  tin^t  the  elect  of  tliiu  third  wtirknhiip  will  there 
enji^y  an  ndditicnial  m<»asuri*  of  well-being  and  of  i?ncouragemcntH  or  imtnutnlieH,  cm*- 
re^ponding  to  their  more  advanced  Ht^ite  of  moral  amendment,  tiA  alno  to  the  dejcnM) 
of  confidence  in>jpircd  by  their  new  birth  of  moral  chariK'ter. 

Q^VG,  n»  in  the  anterior  tntaget^,  tbe  punishment  will  a!wnyi^  be  jilaced  lietiidc  tlui 
rc^ward.  Jn^^t  an  miscondnct  or  idlenee^K  will  eaui^e  the  lowering  of  ibe  gnule  and  111* 
Bonding  hac^k  of  tho  tM>nviet  either  to  the  next  workt^bop.  or  even  io  the  cell,  am* 
tinned  etfort.  iind  persistence  in  virtue,  will  promote  the  moxt  meritorious  convicta  tii 
the  last  penitentiary  stage  bnt  one — to  that  new  e«lnblii*hment — which  I  have  called 
the  iHUtrme<hattJ  primm.  Iiecauc^^  it  i>«  the  probation,  pUtced  between  llie  Ihree  «U^lMi 
alxitd  doacjribod  aad  cuuditioual  tiUsratlon ;  an  iuEiiitutiuu  which,  whdu  guunuiteoiug 
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tijo  <ynnnct  imniii»t  him?*<?lf  by  in  resting  him  with  a  *ort  of  dftnt-freodniiit  will  pre- 
cede Ihn  nut  urn  I  tA*nnituilion  t^tf  his  stJiiUmee.  uudur  tb*?  UUe  of  i^xc4?ptiLiUJil  reward  uf 
g*KKl  fondik'i^  and  ««  an  auih*»ntic  crrtiliciiu*  uf  ri'foriiiiititkn.* 

Thij  uU'ii  tiftbe  mlennedisvle  priKuu  U  elonety  ulJiod  to  that  of  pmri-^tonal  liberatioD. 
Thvy  an*  iwu  connected  iDsLiluti(nt8,  inttnidiyd  to  cfunplcio  this  prmtf  »»f  ih©  primQar'n 
recent' nit  it  in,  but  e.speoitilly,  to  put  riu  eud  to  tlie  n^pulsou  untiuartlv*  hiitpirod  by  di»* 
chariTi^d  cituncut.  Ity  rxbiliiting  to  tho  public  the  entire  coulidiiueu  fuit  by  Uie  aduitu- 
iKlrHtittn  ill  Iheir  rt'fonntititui. 

A»  early  as  l(^i7»  I  ]>oint<«d  out  tbei^  two  inttti  to  Lions  as  tho  tt&odMarif  mmphm^Ht 
of  a  gtKKJ  ptniilt  ntiary  systoni.t  lu  trnth,  intfteparably  tMimiecUjd  witb  the  duty  <»r 
ri«ftimiiug  the  tnmimii,  i>  *uioth«?r  duty  rej»tiug  on  ih©  udtiiiiiiKinaiou,  that  of  dise harm- 
ing biui  at  the  expiriilLou  of  bis  puuishmeut ;  aud  tlib  de«ire  exiKU  even  in  the  L'a<e 
of  Wfe  *scnt4*nc<»p.  whieb  (lt*t  me  i«ay  it  to  the  honor  uf  my  oountij)  are  Ofiuimouly 
limited  thn»a(rh  the  eb'uieuoy  of  the  head  of  the  Ktate. 

It  may  bit  said  then  that,  sooner  or  later,  er*»ry  convict  Khi*nld  resumu  his  place  in 
the  IxMiiim  of  free  society.  But  m  vain  will  be  IcavtJ  the  prison-houct*  reformcil,  if 
then,  reiicUed  hy  all.  LUtiurniouutable  obxtaelet^  prevent  hiiii  fn»ni  regatiiiug  that  place 
to  which  he  in  ©niiUed.  and  compel  him.  in  «pite  of  himself,  to  the  cruel  alternative  4»f 
dying  of  mfucry  and  huoger,  or  of  seeking  a  desperate  refuge  in  cntnc  Thence  it ' 
sesults  thnt  it  is  not  enough  U»  have  effected  the  reforuiation  of  the  couvicl;  we  must, 
at  the  same  time*  endeavor  to  prepare  and  'facilitate  hU  return  lt»  tJiat  soeiety  fmm 
ivhich  hirt  punbhnient  had,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  removed  him.  And,  certainly, 
we  have  great  rt*awm  to  congratulale  ours<*lres.  if  the  means  deviled  U\  that  end  are 
equally  suited  at  ouce  to  necuitj  hiii  reformation  and  to  attest  it^  reahty, 

f  6.  Internmiiate  prUfon, — If  it  U  past  doubt  that  the  privation  of  liberty  is  a  real 
suffering,  it  follows  that  the  hope  of  <*liorteiiiug  this  [suffering  mu?t  be  one  of  the 
slnmgt^i  incentive}*  tti  goiid  conduct.  Pnni:*hm©ni  aud  reward,  ihUK  joined  ttigether, 
Blrenglhi'ii  eiich  other,  and  exert  a  more  tialunary  influence*  They  offer,  be-sidei*,  the 
incomparnble  advantage  of  putting  the  atlminisitraiion  in  a  conditjim  to  verify,  m^  far 
as  that  is  p'lSMilde,  during  the  pmgreM  of  the  pnaitihmeut,  the  genuinouesi^  of  the 
reformation,  and  consequently  to  be  able,  in  ca»M)  of  a  mistake,  to  apply^  in  seadon,  a 
femed^'to  the  iufiulfifteucy. 

Let  UA  suppose  a  convict  t<i  have  pa<«ted  successfully  thnmgh  the  variotui  peniten- 
tiary ?(tages  or  which  I  have  ttptiken,  and  that  the  expiration  of  hit^  punishment  18  near, 
or  even  ^lili  distant,  it  u  importiint,  in  view  of  hi.>t  future  retuni  to  R(K:;]ety,  to  know 
whether  his  nn*ml  cure  Ik  eertmn^  iso  that  we  may  judge  at  what  ptiint  he  may  behher- 
ate<l  ill  advance  of  the  expiration  of  hi«  ^iimtenee,  without  danger  to  the  public  iMkfety  : 
»uch  is  the  <dijeci  uf  the  iutcnncdiati*  prinon. 

This  prison  may  be  in  a  special  department  i>f  the  penitentiary,  or,  better  still,  in  a 
dititinct  establishment.  There  will  be  admitted  inti»  it  only  wueh  pri:ioner!<  a^  are 
believed  Ih  be  already  completely  reformed.  Here,  then,  in  ftome  s<irt,  there  will  be 
no  more  guards*  and  seutiDels;  nti  more  grates  or  bolls;  no  more  markij ;  no  more 
djjteiplinary  punishments;  nothing,  in  t^hort,  that  reminds  of  the  cell,  of  aathority, 
of  the  mistrttst  which  inheres  in  punitihment* 

Forthe*e  convict**  who  are  adjudg«?d  reftmned,  and  who  are  proud  of  tho  distinc- 
tion, the  place  of  detention  i«  transfonned,  almost,  into  a  veritable  manufactory,  or 
int«»  a  gveiit  agricuU  ural  enterprise.  They  are  no  hmger  pri»*ouer>i,  but  workmen.  They 
will  enjoy  all  the  remuneration  and  nil  the  itnninniticH  uf  frt*e  labor.  They  will  have, 
bencptortb,  so  to  spnuk,  iH>t  guard?*,  but  monitors,  chosien  frtmi  ainf»ng  the  more  meri- 
t«iHnu«  of  their  own  nunibor.    On  days  of  xmU  the^*  will  be  permitted  to  renew  all 
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Iho  rolationt)  f>f  frttiiilf  cnid  fric^ndship,  Accurdiii^  in  circum>'tiiucc«,  they  will  r*bfnm 
permitwifni  from  tho  iliicctor  u>  work  ivuUtde  Ivr  tliR  binirlit  of  tin*  (♦■^Uliliwluiiimt,  m 
iiIho  to  luiikc  projmrationrt  iw  ro^ani^t  n»Hitl<nKH^  and  hilior  tt^min<»t  l\w  diiy  td"  tlutir  now- 
dilioual  ur  di'tiiiiLivo  Hlji^niUou.  In  otio  word,  tb43  iutL^rinodtHU^  [irinou,  whirU  tlu*  ICiig- 
liiih  hrtve  eitlliHl  tht^  **  purjcat4»ry  fif  pntioiK^ra/*  i^»  I  rt«ppttl,  *m\y  a  Hort  M'  ftrHilfrHtiutjf 
lajrarettOt  wbi*r»  all  ihtt  prUouoris.  ac*cM>rdiii>(  io  tho  i^Hf^uU  of  Ibeiriuoriil  iftUL'tiuut,  it  wail 
the  day  uf  tht^Ir  rtdl*a«f^  {lihrc  pmtiquv)  und  tbLvir  dt^piirturv, 

Ijet  tt  rioi  bt5  Mkid  Lbut  the  pri^ouer  will  Uiku  tidvnntii^u  of  biK  privileged  ctiuditiou 
to  oacJipLv  No,  tbt^j  will  not  ci«ciip(\  bvouut^e  tbi<y  will  Ir^  ru^lniiiiod  by  tb*!  iCfX>d 
fMiiUiuitnitrt  of  which  tli^y  hrtv«  givim  prm>f,  uud  will  juHtify  thn  full  cutiiidcnci}  which 
iij  IVilt  iu  tbeir  loyalty. 

If  iiutd  sLiiret^ly  hv  Jidd«d»  Ihftt  tho  U^ml  di-parturo  from  Tight,  tbo  i*Hjfbt4'jit  tmnti- 
grehHtoji  ofthii  nik*n,  would  cuuhh  tht'iu  to  h^^  mwi  b*u^k  to  thn  prison  ^pi1ctlUly  di^votM 
to  ri^pr«H,Hitm.  It  U  eqiiidly  uuueuMHHary  lo  rciaark  berc%  that  pi-riitiui*  !«outfinp<?d  fiir 
pniVM  t!riiiiHH  eaii,  with  rarw  excuptioin*,  obtaiat  by  their  goi»d  coiidui't,  iho  bf^nitlit  of 
tbt'  iutermediat*?  prinon.  and  tbat  rBeidivistH  who,  during  tbu  nxpiatitm  of  a  timl 
penalty,  havu  had  tbiit  advautagiv  tire  hiiuceforth  absolutely  exuladud  fi'tiiii  it. 

$  6.  Coftditional  Uheration. — ^It  u  fmw  amrmg  those  inuitttetf  of  the  HitftmiedintA 
prit^rjn  that  will  be  Ktdected  thnm  who.  by  reason  of  au  exceptional  ^tMid  eiaitluoti 
fciball  }m  adjugL^d  wi>rthy  lo  obtain,  firum  thts  beu*jvrdeut  jualicc  of  th«  ^ivonimwiil, 
eithi^r  a  d^itliiiitivo  iiberution  by  way  of  pardon,  or«  more  uflou,  Lb»  bcuelit  uf  et»Ddi 
tional  libtiration. 

In  ray  work,  untitk'^d  **  Amaliaratioti  of  tho  Criminal  Law/*  I  hnvo  pointc^d  out  tho 
ngonniH  poiulitioiit^  of  thU  conditional  liberation,  an  institution  whli<h  had  tt.8  birth  iu 
France,*  and  which,  for  »onio  scveuti-en  yoars,  hns  he*ju  prni'tistrd  in  Iriilaud  ii&d 
England  with  increasing  siiieiM^Hs,  undpr  tli«  gennnniH  and  InttdligLint  dir<.wtioti  of 
cminuut  int'u,  among  whom  may  Ims  aaiiiiHl>  a**  in  tbo  very  front  rank,  Sir  Waller 
CrofloQ.  • 

In  the  «aine  book  I  have  di9cu<ttied  and  answcrod  the  TarinnH  ohjcctiona  which  have 
been  ma<^l<^  to  thiH  raeuHortj,  All  oftbtHii  imidy  an  uttor  ignoraiua^  both  «>f  the  oiMnn- 
tial  conditi<inH  of  tbo  ineanure  in  itself,  and  of  the  oxfell**nt  (Vnilj*  it  hiwyitddnd.  Tho 
gT(*alt.T  part  of  the^^e  ohjection^  have  no  valno  whatever,  in  a  loflcal  or  i^gaX  point  of 
view. 

I  have,  tihiK  in  the  wnne  work,  cit-ed  the  illatitrious  publicists  who  havo  dt^fended, 
with  ponvincnng  argnint?ntH,  the  prinuiphi  of  conditional  liberation.  It  nuty  rtsmaiiM 
that  I  cittt  tiirue  additional  authoriliii^,  at*  wt*igbty  tin  they  ara  uutm^wvrable. 

The  flrrtt  iu  that  of  tb«  faclw  of  expi'doni'is  in  thcjir  hjt<»wt  exprt^s.^ion.  Tho  lASt 
report,  preKonled  to  tbw  Knglinh  pjirliiiinent  by  the  dircictoff*  of  the  Jrifih  convict 
prii^onM,  on  the  retinltH  obtained  in  1><7I,  on  page  {\  maket*  uho  of  the  following 
language :  ''  No  change  ban  been  inculo  iluring  the  pa^t  year  in  the  penitentiary 
ynteni  of  Irebuid,  and  we  are  able  to  atlirni  that  the  MysU^n  continne}<  to  givi^  tho 
^Bttuie  satiiifaetory  reKulU  iis  hereU>fore,''  Tht;  repmt  addh  that,  of  *iii5  oon victim  who, 
in  la7l^  ohtaint'd  llieir  condititnial  liberation,  ituly  2',i  had  bud  their  licauHe  revoked^ 
tbat  is  to  say*  right  pw  eent. 

The  seecmd  unthority  which  I  invoke,  i.**  tbat  of  the  new  penal  code  of  tho  Gennan 
empire,  prepared  by  the  iiblewt  jniirttH,  and  promulgated  on  the  8<)th  Angnst,  1871. 
Article  !i;J»  and  tluwe  immediately  following,  are  thusutmeeived  and  expre^ill*tHl : 

**Aji.  23.     Pertiontf  sentenced  to  reelualoBj  ur  to  impriHonment  for  long  lorms,  will  b* 
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able,  if  they  m*  elect,  to  tibUin  tlieir  contHttanal  iibemLitin.  when  Ih^r  sbiiU  hjire  conipit- 
ted  thn»e>foiirtb9^  bat  tkt  leftst  m  jimFf  of  thmr  puni^ihuient,  proriiM  their  c<mdoot  aball 
haTe  been  ginnl  daring  ttiAt  time. 

"Art.  24.  CiJodiUiiual  libemtiuo  inll  nlwi^iS  !>e  revoked  fur  miMccmdaol  on  the  part 
of  the  diiscluurged  convict,  or  for  n  violntioti  of  the  oblipitiong  init}OM»d  on  him  at 
tile  time  of  bi^  conditiouAl  n-lcnAc :  in  thii  c«is*Ct  the  tinm  iuu^n^riiiugr  between  hi* 
oonditKmal  libenOitm  and  bis  new  registry  on  the  jAil  iKK*k5,  will  m^t  be  cimnted  on 
the  dnraUoD  of  tbc  puDi^bmcDt  |)iM»uomie«HL 

**Art.  25.  The  decrees  relatinft  to  pmrisiona)  tiliemtion*  fuid  to  the  revocjitioii  of 
thk  mewnret  <u^  in  the  juri^iction  f»f  the  mrpnnne  AdtnitiMrHlion  nf  justice.  The 
decree  of  liiteration  iihtiU  not  it^ne.  except  u^m  tnfonnAttuu  previtm^^ly  ubUiiued 
frum  the  iidniini^trHtton  it(  the  pri^m.  A  pnmxiuuul  lUTe^t  of  the  lilK>rated  ptii^mer 
may  be  onlere<l,  on  ^mre  comtidemtions  of  public  RaTety,  by  the  pi*lk*e  of  \m  residonce. 
In  that  case  a  decree  for  tlie  definitive  revmaition  of  the  discbar^re  f^honld  hv  imiuediiitdy 
applied  for.  When  the  pnivicdnnat  arrest  shall  have  been  followed  by  the  delinttivo 
rey<K^atiuQ  of  the  ctrnditioDal  liberation,  thid  revooatiaii  iball  be  deemed  to  have  taken 
place  tin  the  day  of  the  provi?qonal  arrest. 

•^\rt-  26.  When  the  time  of  the  detention,  fixed  by  the  sentence,  sihalt  bare  expin*d, 
and  no  revocation  of  the  provisional  liberation  shall  have  tiad  plaeeei  the  penalty  «haU 
be  reputed  To  hiive  been  exbimnted/' 

The  third  «tuborrty.  of  which  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself*  is  that  itf  the  iinnientie 
majority  c»f  the  conrtt*  of  France  invited,  in  1K7H,  by  the  Penitentiary  Coninii^<ion  of 
the  Xatiunal  Assembly,  to  give  their  upimun  on  the  varions  quedtitius  relating  to  peni- 
tentiary reform. 

Iaten^»gated  on  thi»  question  :  *'  Do  you  think  thnt  the  action  of  patmnage  wnnld 
be  Ktrengiheued  and  made  more  effective  by  the  adoption  of  a  ^yntoui  of  condiUoual 
liberation  t"  Sixteen  of  our  eom't>»  of  appeal  replied  affirmatively  ;  fcmr,  while  approv- 
ing the  measure  in  principle,  tell  it  a  doty  l4i  reserve  their  tipiuion,  in  awaiting  the 
i^fialttf  of  experience  in  other  c<»uiitriei<;  two  failed  to  formniate  their  opinion  fin  this 
point;  flntl  four  ftuly  replied  in  the  negalive. 

An  regards  the  court  of  caseation,  which  i^  placed  at  the  unnmitt  of  our  judicial 
hierarchy,  and  wbi>He  knowledge  and  experience  are  of  inuneusie  weight  lu  th*Ae  grave 
matters,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  a<liiiit  the  principle  of  conditional  liberation,  with  the 
reservation,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  granted  withoai  the  intervention  of  the 
judicial  pt>wer. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  pnu^  at  this  point. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have,  under  the  luistere  reigu  of  the  penitentiary  f^«temt 
ft  new  apprenticeship  af  social  exiistence,  wheri^  every  step  towardi$  goodneaa  bftfi  iU 
recompense  ;  every  i^tep  towards  evil,  it«  cha>$ti8emeut. 

In  thi?«  manner,  a  reconciliatii»n  might  be  effected  between  the  cellular  ity^tem 
and  the  ai»8iK^iated  8y>(tem,  which  have  »o  long  appeared  irreconeilable.  We  might 
thU8  SCOUR*  the  inconte.'*tal)le  advantages  i»f  eiich,  und  make  both  work  together  to 
the  Kiioie  end — the  moral  reformation  of  nialefitctorH. 


V-  Payment  of  thu  Expenses  op  Pdnlshment  by  tiie  Convicts.  * 

Onr  sage  Montaigne  baa  remarked  :  *'  Man  is  always  in  esoe^i  be  gitw  fbom  one 
extreme  t<i  ani»ther.'' 

It  ha«  been  ^een  that  if  tntr  modem  C4ftde»  make  t^>  little  nm  of  pecuniary  pena]lii94ii» 
it  is  becaut>e  of  the  recollcetiou  of  the  uumer^iuis  abuitcs  of  those  penalties  made  by 
the  seigniorial  jurtlice  of  the  middle  ages.  A  similar  tWt  ban  rer«ulted  Iroin  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  punish iiient.  Thnt  fiume  seigniorjfti  justice  pushed  rh»K 
abu?ie  tii  the  point  of  exacting  fruin  innocent  peri«<ms,  wrougfnlly  pnmecutedt  the  coyt 
of  tbeir  UHJust  detention.     It  would  have  been  enough  to  bupprejiis,  a»  onr  kiugK  did, 
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Hm  rovnltitig  iniqutfy,  Bnt.  through  I  know  not  wlmt  bliiiduoftfj.  ftt  n  Inter  lUto  thirj 
relieve**!  IVtmi  rt^iniliurMMiH^jt  i»r  ttiu  expenKt*s  nf  thiMr  inipriMmnicut  even  milrent  ctm- 
vieU,  whit  hiu}  m'luully  cuniniitk'd  thii  critiH^H  chmKt'ti  ripiiiiHt  iht'iti, 

CritiviDiil  yi'ivtu'silj  in  a  dJHini^t!  df  Ibc  8r»ut,  u  suit  of  uiurul  iiutfiuity*  Tbit  AJT^etlim 
Sioi'f^M-iitiiLuK  u  tri*nliiu*nt>  which  tn  cuIUmI  pttulithment  Thu  pristm  !«  tbo  thernpcatic 
OHtnbliKhiiiiJiil,  hi  whioh  w«  coiifiiu?  cnniitmU  Ui  cure  their  pt»rverRit>*,  Is  then?  nut 
atj  iilmohiU^  imrit)'  of  silmitioa  bctwet^u  tbo  nolvent  Biok  man  who  reimburswc  Iba 
h<»H|)itiil  for  Ur*  ^xiKniKO);  of  h'tN  KtrknpHH.  or  the  HolvetU  iu^AOe  man,  vvhti  uUmi  pnyn 
thr  oxpi'iiiieK  of  ^tiard  and  trputincnt,  nnd  the  Holrent  erimioAl,  in  rpferencc  tii  whom 
1  Uc^jiijind  thiit  hi*  be  rmjuii-efl  Ut  d*.'frav  the  cxiwiwc^  of  lii«  [K'HaI  espiation. 

I  have,  in  a  himjcuU  e^sixy  upon  thin  subject,*  cited  the  cti^  of  u  vary  rich  Mft 
9fhi*f  ttcntenced  fur  murder  tu  live  jeitrn  of  rt'clnMion,  will  have  impmed  niwia  the 
state,  or,  in  othiT  t.<»nim.  uim»u  the  tax-paycrK,  an  expcnne  tif  nlnnit  I'J.iMMJ  fmncn  fur 
.the  expiation  of  her  puiiUhuienl ;  in  nnch  nort  that,  in  fart,  erery  honest  inoibt^rora 
'family  will  havo  bomi  obliged  U*  rutreiieh  Kitnvethinit:  fhun  Hi"  ToimI^  ebithiniut,  or  octuca- 
ti^m  of  her  children,  to  feed,  elotbep  mnl  refoini  this*  prifM»ner,  nmny  Liiiu*K  a  milUouairc. 
Thin  latter  will,  lo  her  prulit,  have  ea[»itifcttKed  her  reveuuen,  wliile  the  wtate  paid  tit« 
coHt  of  her  peiiiicnliiirj  trealinent  l>«)eK  not  Hiieh  a  result  n^t^m  an  outrafrti  to  the 
eoukomn  ^i^n^a  of  the  public  f  Ven,  common  no  duo  cri&K  aloud,  that  t*very  solvent  Wiii- 
yjct  ought  Ut  reimburne  the  xtnte  for  the  expent^en  of  his  impriMoumeutt  junt  ad  he  piijr$ 
the  amount  of  Iho  pecuniary  penallieM  in^liett^d  upuii  him. 

Thi^  praetico  would  inerea84)  tho  f<»roe  at  once  of  IntimidaUou^  rapre«8iuii«  ftnd 
retorination. 

1h  it  not  t'vident  that  the  punirthmmit  of  detention  would  ho  incomparably  tniir* 
intittiidfitht(f,  if  every  malefaetor  knew,  in  tuh^anee,  that,  in  eipoi^ing  hini?8*^lf  t*i  it,  he 
w*mtd  lijivt*  to  part  nor  mily  with  hi^  liberty,  but  a  certain  part  of  bin  pr«^p<?rty  lui 
wellt  I«  it  not  evident  that  the  jiupri'^onmont  would  be  more  iTxein|dary  iiud  iDor* 
f'tpresaive.  if  the  nialefaetor  knew  that  every  hour  lie  |jasMiMl  in  prison  would,  perforce, 
trnuKhite  itself  into  n  proportioiml  diunnution  of  bin  otvn  and  bin  faniily'*  me  an  j^  of 
living  f  Ih  il  not  evident,  in  shtirt,  th»it  the  impriKtuimtMit  would  bi?  mi»ro  rfformn 
tortf,  if  the  culi>rit,  undergoing  that  penalty,  saw,  each  inntant,  pre^nting  itiiolf  biYfoifB 
hint,  tht!  Qienacing  bill  of  the  expiatory  expeuaoH ;  and  would  he  not,  thenccfortbr 
t<xert  himself  to  oblnin,  by  hb  good  eouducti  a  diminutiiui  of  the  puniAbnient,  jufti 
m  thi?  economical  travidor  contnveH  to  keep  down  h\n  hottil  cxpen«H5?t,  in  view  of  that 
qurirter-honr,  ho  dreiided  liy  tonristH— the  KCltleni«»nt  of  the  bill  ? 

For  the  i\*i*t,  in  the  Hperial  pinnl  of  view  of  relaptio  (that  touch  Mt«nn?  of  ib« 
pfficiwy  of  ni?pre8Hive  and  peuiti*nliary  laws),  h  it  not  equally  evident  that  every 
criminal,  who  ha.'*  undergone  \m  punii*hment  at  hiw  own  cost,  will  b«'i  inliniudy  It«Hji 
di:^poHed  to  ft  fre«h  crime  ttmn  he  who  han  been  iniprijioned  at  the  expense  of  the  KtaLc  t 
What  matters  it  to  this  latter,  compmativtdy,  whether  he  is  unmdly  healed  or  ncytf 
If  h©  rfni  anew,  and  cannot  ween  re  hir^  impunity,  ho  i^  fice  U*  go  u*  that  govcrnmwut 
hotel  called  the  prinrm,  without  the  fear  of  being  tuxed  for  the  cxpenHe.H  ofhipi  .^ojouru. 

Therefore,  iv-^  a  general  rule,  every  person  i^cnteuccd  to  imprisonment  ought  Ui  be, 
at  the  same  tinae,  Hentimeed  Ut  the  reimbursement,  aceortling  to  an  ewtabli^ihed  AMem- 
nieut,  of  the  expensei:;  of  the  detention,  juat  as  he  U  condemned  by  the  judgment  tr» 
pay  the  cowls  of  justice. 

Solvent  crmvicts  could,  without  difficulty,  reimburse  thin  expense,  which  would 
diminish,  xo  fai\  the  charges  uptm  the  public  tisc. 

As  regards  those  whu  eould  ntit  or  would  not  pay,  the  ailmiuistralion  would,  when 
necessary,  exercise  its  iiuthority  ngainsl  them  by  the  ordinary  proceedings  etn ployed 
for  the  recovery  cd' the  costs  of  jnstii^e  ;  and,  in  all  canes,  they  wtmid  remain,  until  tbo 
reimhursenient  at'  the  whide  debt,  deprived  td'  their  civic  rightii,     Tbi;*  la«t  meaaure 


•  Gazetto  cJo«  TdUnaaux  do  France,  Nob.  defl  17  et  SI  Xov.^  laoo. 
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ecm  serere ;  it  u  ouly  just.  I«  it  not,  in  a  free  povenimeDt,  where  the  sufTriigu 
ifversiil,  tt  r^upreine  lucimrtisttencjr  to  ssett  an  ex-conriet  dupoHitin^r  his  vote  in  lh« 
[electi»ral  uru,  while  he  is  slilJ,  in  mftne  mtrt,  nnder  UtodH  to  puDi^^hoieDt  {^ervitu 
I  jMTitiif),  since  he  ha^  nut  reiuiUur^ed  &i»cietj  fur  the  expeniM;.^  tif  hi«i  detentiun,  a  mm- 
ll»nrseuieut  which  is  dut  the  natural  iiecGi4«<i»r7  of  punishment  f  The  political  law  itf 
[most  slntes  deprive«  hankrtiplH,  not  r«habilitakxl.  of  the  right  of  votinir.  Why  may 
I  tiut  the  mmv  tenip^irHry  inoupiicily  attend  ni>erated  ccmvictii,  who  are  debturn  fur  tiie 
liMi^ts  of  jutftice  or  expiation,  and  therefi)f«»  iu  fact  baukmptii  a^  ii>tfp<K»ts  the  tftfktu  f 
*•*  Vbi  idem  rafitK  idemJHit,^* 

It  will  Im?  e:o(fn  that  J  du  not  depart  frunt  {dea«  already  aduiitted ;  I  imlj  develup 

» their  rational  and  logical  isnue- 
Is  it  Haid  f— If  you  lay  n\Hm  priffonerH  the  reimbursement  of  the  eipenxes  of  their 
l^nal  incarceration,  how  can  yon.  without  ^1  f- eu u trail ie Lion,  at^'-cord  to  theKH  Kanie 
|d^uierB  gratuities  and  a  certain  capital  against  the  day  of  liberation  {pieiiUum  He 
ristrve}  t 
There  i»  in  thi^  pirocedtire  no  contradiction.    The  ccmriot  will  remain  debtor  kit  the 

ko«>8t<?  of  eipiatiou  ju!<t  a^  he  now  does  for  the  eontP  of  the  pn»cej<8.  This  debt  ti»  the 
itate  creates  DO  ohsUcle  to  the  peneruus  procedurep  which  the  administration  lhinki>» 
It  ought  toiMnpIoy,  in  Ibe  interest  of  the  reformation  of  tJx*  convirt  and  of  hi-*  rwtum 
litjMX'iety  a:<  a  good  and  UKeful  ciiizen.  The  adtuinir^triiliun  ha^  it  always  in  it^t  power 
t4»  remit  thi:^  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  tiame  an  it  concedes  t«»  prisoner?*  a  part 
of  the  profit's  of  their  labor*  the  trhoh'  (jftrfnch  btlmtffs  to  it;  the  same  a>5,  by  a  condi- 
tional or  absolute  pardcm,  it  remits  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no 
,  contradiction  here, 

I  have  thus  net  forth*  on  tlio  point  nnder  consideration,  what  seemK  to  me  to  be  the 

ae  and  8unnd  principles  in  the  matter  of  n'pn?ssire  jastice,     I  offi^r  these  principles 

\h;:i  the  meditation  of  tHinipeteut  men.     I  com  mend  I  hem,  especially,  to  good  men 

rho^  anxiims  to  arrest  the  fearful  ravages  of  erimer  do  not  recoil  fn»m  any  of  the 

newly  devi.sed  agents  for  its  cure,  which  are  pnkposed  by  reawm  and  justice. 

Ever}"   person  who  ricdates  the  law  is,  b)*  that  very  act,  eonstitntt*d  a  debtor  to 
ii>oiety,  not  only  in  respect  to  punishment,  bnt,  as  well,  in  respect   to  the  co«ts  of 
rprosecutioE  and  expiation ;  and  so  long  aa  he  ha^  not  paid  that  debt,  be  18,  like  the 
^  hinkrupt,  deprived  of  his  civic  rights, 

Thi.<^  single  pdneiple  once  applied*  the  annnal  »ehedale  of  crimen  and  misdenieaaora 
will  diminl:^h  by  oue-balf. 


VI.  Cnnrc  Cooperation. 


J  1.  It  is  prf»per  here  to  suggest  a  measure  which  will,  very  effectively,  contribute 
11  the  prevention  and  repressiun  of  crime,  and  which  our  modern  etudes  have  to<i  much 
OTerlooked  ;  I  ^peak  of  civic  cooperntiim, 

Genenilly  i«peaking*  jt*t  regardn  preventive  and  repressive  mea8ure8f  we  C4>unt  too 
mnch  on  the  action  i»f  the  goviimment;  not  enough  on  ourselves. 

In  countries  where  universid  suflnige  existj*.  and  iill  the  people  take  part,  tiy  their 

representatives,  in  the  making  of  (he  laws,  all  ought  equally  tu  aid  in  their  execution. 

like  manner,  the  mure  liiierty  the  political  law  confers  U|hiu  us,  the  more  every 

tiaen  is  interested  in  oppt«e<ing  the  cnrtailuieut  of  ttmt  liberty  and  every  invasion 

ipou  the  rights  of  all  and  of  each.     Xow^  the  end  of  the  law  being  to  guaranty  to 

h  citixen  the  full  enjoyment  and  exeivise  of  his  rights,  every  infraction  of  the  Uw 

oonatitntes,  in  itself,  an  attack  upon  the  pnbltc  repo-e,  or  upon  the  liberty,  security. 

>perty,  or  honor  of  other  citimms.     The  criminal  is  a  tifrant  wh<>,  by  craft  or  violence, 

vades,  to  his  perntmal  profit,  the  wetl  b«ing  of  his  fellows.     He  is  a  common  enemj*. 

Dmsequently  it  ia  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  citiiSou  to  prevent  or  U\  impede  every 

Illation  of  the  Uw,  and  to  deliver  up  the  author  to  Jufetiee,    If  he  refuse^)  LluxiugU  feikr 
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or  ijidifftircnei*,  ht*  bctmp  th<^  mostsAcrod  oblig^tttkm  of  the  citiaon^  and  commiU  a  »pe- 
oittti  of  fuhmy  ajfainst  the  focioty  of  which  bo  Ir  a  uiomber.  Sayi*  the  RoaiaTi  ornuir 
(Ciceru):  *'  lie  who  does  nut  opp<»8e  and  prurcnt  wrung-doing  wbun  he  m  h1»U\  ui  m 
cjulptibb'  Ail  ho  who  uimimit^  it.  He  i^  an  eutpabk^  an  It'  bo  bad  du«vrlc*d  bin  (Vlinidv, 
hl4  [>ttr«'uti4,  hi*  country,"  Bett«r  still  is  tbii*  nmxim»  wbii-b  our  xjigis  Cbiirrim  addh ; 
'  Wo  mu«t  know  how  to  do  our  duty  ;  and  if  thMru  is  danger,  then  with  danger/'  To 
do  otbt?rwit>e  In  iv  nmk«y  unvn  aidf  ii  uiural  aeiH>unilit*t^  of  thf^  eriminal. 

TbcHti  kietiH  arv  elcuientary  and  indtHputabk*  in  tho  eyti  ol"  uViiry  umn  of  und«'rMl*tid- 
ingt  of  hiuirt,  luid  of  putrioitsm.  Th*?rt^fort%  if  cv«.*ryf)nfi  woro  willing  briuly  and  tvMt- 
luinly  to  It^nd  the  aid  of  bis*  pcrHiiind  cobpMriitiou  in  l\w  wtirk  of  prtivoutiug  iTinitri^ 
obhtruuUng  their  f.':tixution,  aiTeKiing^  tbiMr  authors,  and  dulivmug  thvui  <»%*or  t(»  juttticc^ 
the  gri'tttor  part  of  LTiminalr^,  watched  and  liM  hi  fhet-ki  a.-*  tboy  would  b«.  by  thin 
juvi«ibb?  iim<s  of  bont-nt  willn,  would  lie  conipdletL  in  npit*?  of  lhf?u»Holvi*i«,  tt»  give  up 
ilkdr  ciiiudual  tMdur|U'iH<*H.  Tho  vufrgt'tiu  eoopirration  t>f  g*M*d  (ntixon*  U  iho  onjy 
power  hi*r4.^  below  wbo»Mj  eyc^,  carK  and  arinH  cannot  im  avoided,  and  from  which  no 
mabdacUir  will  ha  ablo  to  v»eaptv  beeuuMt!  ut  vucdi  Htcp  bo  woultl  ilud  a  witntttta  and  a 
rvrealor  ot  hU  erime.  It  \h  thin  thuugbt  whieb  I  exprc.sH«td  in  my  wt>rk,  •*  Dc  TAmi* 
liuratiou  dt^  la  Lol  Criniiu*dlc,"  whim  I  naid  :  "In  *  froe  ittatis  ovnry  citiion  ought  t4) 
be  tk  conimiiwary  of  police/'* 

1tWM«o,  in  other  time 8,  in  the  old  European  HtaLen.  Every  citlxun  wm  binini!^ 
under  pain  of  a  fiuv*,  to  lend  hi^  aid  to  the  law,  and  to  Ijunt  {couiir  snr)  malofacinrti. 
11  was  the  geoen.niH  i^rnHadd  af  gond  against  «'vif  In  England  and  the  HlAtna  of  ihiD 
Union  there  are  ntill  found  Honits  traca**  td  ihowe  manly  and  patriotic  cUHttaiuit  LjDCh 
law  is  bat  a  deplorable  exaggeration  of  civie  eooperatioiK 

Our  European  lawn  of  to-day  w«ll  declare,  '*  that  whot^ver  han  knowledge  cd*  a  crime 
cir  mi^deuR'annrr  ir«  fw»ntt  to  give  inforumlion  to  thi<t  authoritii^H;  '*  but  becuntii^^  ttiia 
law  \^  without  penal  tianetlim,  no  one  ^jHMik^  or  ^ti^K.  Every  oni«  acts  the  king  {rr^te 
r*U):  ouijf  that  h<)  may  not  beetunv  an  informer;  iuiuther«  because  be  would  Bpans 
hiniHolf  trouble.  The  witui^rsM  of  a  eriiuo  ab«i^e<»ndH  tir  diN-^enibleri,  that  be  may  not  be 
calletl  upon  to  testify.  It  ik  a  veritable  deMertioii  of  tbe  btdieni  and  mont  presaing  of  ibs 
idjJigation«  *>f  dvie  cogjieratiou.  Thin  general  indiJl'erence  in  tct  the  proiitfif  erimiuttU, 
It  given  theuv  encourage uient;  it  asHureH  their  oueeitHrt ;  it  guanurleeK  the^jr  impanity* 
So  true  it  ik,  tlua  in  respect  of  nocial  iw  well  tin  political  diiorderrt,  these  fomcntcfft  cpf 
trtnible  Hud  their  gn^atont  safety  in  the  apathy  of  bone^^t  people, 

Utivv  to  ix'-ma  agaiUKt  thitt  deph*rable  .state  of  things  f  ily  rtf-cnforcing  stid  giTlng^ 
uutbority  to  the  idiligationn  of  civic  etwp«ration;  by  affixing  an  energetic  rianoiitui  to 
the  viidntion  of  Ibe^e  duti<^8j  Houreo  of  a  joint  defeuiiive  Hocial  ret^poUMdiditj'  agatnut 
crime  J  by  punishing  indilference  and  inaction  with  tiucj^  and  the  hnfip€n»i«tn  uf  ci?to 
I'igbts.  The  fmerf  Uiuk  levied  upon  the  cowardice  or  tby  iruliiTerence  of  the  eitiivnt 
would  »erve  to  nnike  good,  mi  far.  the  eipeuse**  occasioned  by  cviuie.  Moreover,  tbtf 
HUHpiniwion  of  civic  ngbti  would  jurttly  exclUile  from  the  electoral  urn  all  tbos<^  j^ernnoji 
whti  should  have  lnjcked  the  courage  to  jHrforuj  the  duty  of  eitijseuMbip  towardn  tb«8a 
dir^turbent  of  the  publie  peace.  It  is  by  »\iGh  luj^titutioufl  that  uatiuus  b<»cumi»  gnNll 
aud  powerful, 

i  2,  OUliffutioHS  ofjiarcnt^, — I  have  Juat  pidtjted  out  the  ijbbgalionrt  of  public  otdcr 
which  rest,  in  general,  upon  all  tbo  cili^eui*  of  a  free  Mtate.  It  iw  important  to  roodl 
tho!*e,  infinitely  more  Ijinding,  which  are  impo^eil  on  purt-nth. 

We  have  >^e«n  that  the  principal  uiedieatitm  preventive  t»f  crime  \ti  a  moral  sad 
rdigiouc*  iuHtilution — ediHation.  Nature,  and,  in  default  f»f  that  foree,  the  law^  iuipciMSi 
upou  fatherw  aud  mothers  the  duty  of  rearing  their  children  ilri^'ht,  with  n  view  tu 
making  them,  one  day^  induKtriourt  und  huneHi  eitistens.  Iluppy  wonld  be  that 
eountry  in  whub  eiieb  bend  of  a  liunilj  »*hou]il  have  it  in  bin  heart  tu  fulfill  this  holj 
obligatiou»  The  violation  of  the  lawn  would  there  b«  an  iKJcnrruuee  rare  ftik^ 
(tjfccpticiuaL 
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Thie  duty  h,  atibnppily,  noglectetl  in  the  elates  mcwt  dei?t!tut©  and  wretched, 
Theocti  the  imuH»iis©  number  of  vagrant,  intractable,  disorderly  childrfin,  who  gci, 
oVMrv  >'»*ar.  tn  iill  to  repletion  onr  agricaltiiral  pwnal  cokmieH  and  our  pt^niu^nliaricw^ 

Already,  in  ci»ruiiii  HtAtcs,  I  am  nwam,  ennipulHory  education  has  been  decreed. 
Bat  thai  which,  Hbnrii  alt  eUe,  it  would  h&  neo»s.Hiiry  to  make  ohH|rat4>ry  is  mnruL 
rellifiouit,  and  prof»?Hsi(Mift|  edufaiiou,  which  iilone  8etfi  viee  at  a  di^tancts  and  pvc^j 
]j4»wur  to  combat  tiii.'*c»n'.  This  it  in.  which  mu*t  be  eneonraged  in  all  suitable  way*. 
mid,  if  ni-nl  lu*,  fortififd  by  pennl  Kauctinu8. 

Every  fathi-rr  of  a  famity  who  does  nc»t  send  hU  children  to  n  pnbHc  or  priTdte 
sehiHil,  who  dcM»8  nnt  n^quire  them  to  attend  thp  chnrch  or  the  temphs  who  does  not 
t4«iicb  Ibmn  the  elements  of  labor,  wh<i  doo^  not»  tn  one  word,  give  them  a  good  bring- 
ing iip,  betrays,  to  the  prejudice  of  »iociety,  the  duty  which  nature  and  the  Jaw 
impose  upon  him.  For  thiK  abine  he  might  to  be  8U!«pended  from  hip  civic  nght«». 
Why.  indei«d.  shoubl  we  permit  (.nich  ii  nmu  to  participate,  by  his  vote,  in  the  manage- 
nient  of  ptibbe  ndiiii-^^,  when  he  does  not  know  hc»w  to  manage  and  ailmiui?ter  the 
miwt  important  of  bin  private  affairn — the  education  t»f  his  children  ! 

Thev^e  are.  it  «eems  to  me,  idea-n  *tound,  true,  rmitful — whit^h  the  penitentiary 
Cottgresa  ought  to  Piideavor  to  pnipagale.  It  m  hy  elevating  and  strengthening  the 
tiii^ciiou  of  fatbcrH  and  mother^t.  that  we  sholli  at  the  same  time,  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  entire  chiiracter  of  nations. 


VIL    SUPERVrftlON  AND  PATRONAGE  OF  DISCHARGED  PriSONEBS, 

The  system  of  penit*nuiary  d»?teiitjon  which  T  have  deveh»ped  in  the  preceding 
pages  involve**,  ha  its  indii^pcnsabie  conipleinent,  the  rtUi»ei'vi?<ion  and  patnmage  of 
liberated  prisoners.  Hut  each  of  tbpf<e  mea.'^nrcs,  according  a-*  it  shall  be  organized 
with  or  without  judgment  and  skill,  will  pn»duce  rej*ult*  correspoudingly  excellent 
or  deplunible.  Ah  then^  in  no  ine^titnticm  which  has  given  oceasinu  to  graver  error*, 
ill  be  net'eiiHary,  in  diticui^ing  iu  to  Kpeak  with  great  cantiiiu  and  clearoepis. 


Fl,  f*0Hee  suprrtH^on. — The  French  parliament  of  1810,  \ielding,  as  I  said  in  1847,* 
t4j  an  idea  of  exeesKive  intimidation,  and  seeing  in  di?*chftrged  convicts  only  jierverted 
uieii,  appb'ed  to  them  all.  without  di*rinction,  a  rigtinms  «y!*tcm  of  compulitor}* 
residence  in  places  fixed  bv  the  government*  This  aeverity,  just  and  legitin^ate  in 
the  ciiAc  of  mireformed  criminals,  was  unjust  and  odious  to  tbo**e  who  were  reformed, 
and  whom  it,  uevcrthelesji,  relegated,  inevitably,  to  discouragement,  to  mistery.and  to 
crime, 

Thf)  parliament  of  1832,  too  in  tent  on  refat^matiou,  aud  seeing  in  diieehorged 
I']lriivmer8  only  persons  more  or  !es.^  capable  of  regeneration,  adoiitcd  the  Kyjjtem  of 
fifiliaiiii]  hwcmiotion,  under  certain  conditiooM;  a  milder  i*ystem.  ii  is  trae,  but  one 
which,  needle.ssly  vexatious  and  annovinjr  U*  reb>rmed  prisoners,  was  inevitably 
derisive  and  inefficacious  to  those  not  refonned,  whom  it  delivered  over  to  all  the 
hairanis  and  ali  the  disorder  of  an  unbridled  liberty,  which  might  have  been  fitly 
nanned  legal  vagrnncy.  These  two  eyj^tems,  applied  to  refonned  and  hardened 
onuiinali}  after  their  dincharge,  have  pniduced,  each  in  turn,  results*  equally  depbtrable, 
for  the  rejison,  sUj^irenled  by  eommou  seuoe^  that  we  cannot  logically  apply  the  same 
medical  treat meiit  to  the  sick,  the  oonrAlcfMsent.  and  the  ciinKl. 

The  end  ofsuperviHion  being  to  prevent  a  new*  fall,  we  ought.  logicallv.  to  apply  it  only 
to  liberated  prisoners  who  are  pre.sunied  to  be  likel)*  to  n?lapse.  that  is  to  say,  to  tboge 
alime  irho  have  not  been  completely  reft^rmed  by  their  punishment.  The  supervision 
of  the  police,  to  be  rational  and  ctficjicious.  must  therefore  be  rigttrous  for  the  unre- 
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formt*d,  floxiMo  for  the  paitirtllj  n^rortnetl,  iiml  non-exiKtent  for  the  fiillr  mflnVM 
Outside  of  ihiM  priut'iijlt%  thi'H^  can  bo  in  this  matter  uttlj  disappoiutuiunt  stnd  rm 
Ihut  will  [jrnve  hjjjeful. 

IL  wtiuhl  he  ii*?ct»i*.«arj"  tbiit  iho  ^(irorDtnent,  which  watcher  orer  the  ©xecutl<iuof 
puiiiitliiiioTJtH,  iKtuiitiintvrK  thi^  prtKonfl,  tuid  for  thi«  donhlo  ron^ioii  can  ahmn  ttpprednte 
Ihtf  iVicl  of  roforumtion,  should  hav*?,  b}'  law,  the  ahwilut*?  right  (»f  limiliniaf  i»r  <iiisp«nd- 
iug.  itH  n^^'ardn  lib^Mau^dl  priHonLu**  more  or  lews  reftnioed,  the  eftct  of  tbi^  «up«n'Uicm, 
no('onliii|f  to  cinum^laiUM^s  mid  tho  npce!*idtip»  of  thi«  publie  wtfetv.  In  out*  word; 
for  thtt  k^kkI,  Kiipon  iNion  would  b«?  only  a  salutary  mlnionition  ;  for  the  bad,  it  would 
111'  a  Hinnourt  restraiiiL  doubly  h^^itimate.  ninee  it  would  havi*  for  its  tdiji^et  at  om«e  ihe 
deffiiijso  of  M»c!it?ty  aud  the  halvation  of  the  priaonnra  IheniMdve*!  from  a  ridapntf  liitu 
crime. 

80  far  I  have  cited  frtnu  my  *'TreatiMi<!  on  the  Inatitntions  CottipIementJiry  of  Uie 
rimitfntiery  H^^gitnc/*  p«bli«htHl  in  IH47.  AlXi^r  an  interval  of  tweuty-eiirht  yearn. 
th«Ki  idoiw,  )M>  tilemimtary  aud  .'^iuiplf,  have  at  length  been  atbuitted  by  tht*  iialionul 
parliament  of  France,  and  on  the  report  of  the  Eonorablo  M.  U^reufri^r  dn  hi  Dr6mc, 
they  have  heim  Hanetiimud  by  the  luw  of  the  iKHb  of  January,  1874.  The  rcf^ldeneeof 
the  disehmged  enuvict  has  hiien  mode  cddigaitny  for  a  period  of  flii  montbfi  only,  after 
which  he  eau  hioiHelf  tix  it  where  he  will,  with  the  rt^j*iM'vatii»n  that  he  mai^t  roMdo 
thei-o  at  letist  hx  mouths.  Moreover,  police  HUper\'iwioti,  h*?HideH  being  reniirtsible  oit 
reducible  by  exccutivi*  clemeDcy,  may  be  mtsptmited  by  Hdminir^traiive  action.  ThU  ii 
exactly  what  I  have  mHijarht.  Siijwrvii*ioD  b<^ing  a  prct'antion,  and  n«n  a  punis^hmentt 
it  waf4  indispensable  to  k*ave  t**  U»^  admiriiHtration  the  liberty  of  uxin^r  It  or  not  oKuig 
it>  accordin^f  tf»  ciriunisianceH,  Ttiiw  «o|e  pi>wer  will  be  a  giianinty  agaitiat  the  p<i(8- 
f«ible  inconveniences  cd'  *4UperviHiou,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retMnfi  whatever  adrsQ- 
tagcH  Mitpervittion  may  poMse^s. 

{  3.  Fatrtma^e. — For  a  long  time  honorable  philanthropists  have  given  their  iktteO' 
tion  to  the  patronage  of  discharged  convictH.  Although  they  have  devoted  their 
whole  ht*art  and  mind  to  thin  pious  work,  many,  by  all  their  devotii>n,  have  tmXj 
mieceedcnl  (no  near  ia  thu  peril  to  the  goal  I  )  in  organising,  t4»  the  profit  f>f  male- 
fuctor«,  a  patronage  which  excit4%!*  the  envy  of  the  honest  poor.  Wliilo  the  aufor- 
tuuate  laborer  remained  without  Hupport,  the  old  convict  was  Rare  to  find  aid, 
nueeor,  and  pr«»leetion.  It  in  thit*  aliUHe,  which  ban  mined  the  inKtituiton *,  aailt 
almost  everywhere,  I  he  patronage  of  liberat^'d  prinonyrs  in  slill  t*»  bo  organisod  on 
iiatiHfaetory  ba-^e^i. 

How  can  thift  be  Rccompli«hedl  By  not  attemptiog  to  do  more  than  ia  neo«»iirj) 
by  keepiug  to  the  proper  limit>«  and  the  tnith  tif  thingM. 

If  twu'iely  exteuded  patr*»nH|relo  all  di^^harged  convicts  withont  distloctlon,  orimft  | 
WiHild  bwoin<*  a  title  to  legal  eharily.     Thi^  cannot  be. 

The  penitentiary  law  r.hoiibi  provide  patronage  Au"  two  eIaR>tGfi<if  coovieta  only, 

I.  To  minora,  whosie  olfen^eK  are  rather /a m//^  \\uin  crimeif.  Their  fall  i*?,  fnr  the  I 
liioht  part,  the  rei^ult  of  weakness,  of  ignorance,  tvf  evil  t^xampleH.  of  ihe  want  <if  | 
in«truction  and  educatifni.  When  they  leave  the  penal  or  disciplinary  C'itahliKhment,  ( 
it  i»  the  duty  of  society,  if  they  have  no  family,  m  only  a  family  that  ba^  entftj 
them  00",  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand;  to  counsel  them  ;  to  pr<Kmre  fiir  theui  work; I 
ia  a  word,  to  dti  all  that  is  possible  to  aid  them  in  their  return  to  aociet}*.  Thw  ia  ft| 
work  <^f  maternal  solicitude,  of  iwcial  foresight,  aud  of  humanity. 

*Z,  To  libi*rated  adnlt«  who,  during  their  iutprisoument,  have  given  evidence  of' 
penitence  and  refcuno.  With  re:*pi'ct  to  f^uch,  it  is  but  natural  that  jtoeiely  «honid 
continue  the  work  which  it  began  in  the  pris4»n.  If.  by  their  good  conduct  aud  thdrJ 
diligence,  tbey  have  becoiuM  eutith^ii  tii  conditiitnal  liberation,  they  have  a  right  to  thai 
kind  ollcPh  and  the  succors  »*f  pjitntnagp.  Toti  much  cannot  be  dcnifs  t*»  facilitata] 
lh*^ir  return  to  tlie  great  family  i^f  bt*nest  wuvknicn.  They  are  patieutg  tmly  holt] 
riu'^'d.  whoi$e  moral  couvalescence  must  be  a^iinred  by  eantinotKl  care.     For  theni^J 
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na^o  iSt  indeed,  the  crownintr  uf  their  penitentiary  pofonnation, 
Thu*  mUonally  restricted,  putruiiage  will  everywhere  be  met  with  the  wamiesst 
Bjmpi&thie^^  lor  it  will  be  a  work  of  reason  and  Justice. 

A>i  rej^artlrt  euuvicl^  who  leave  the  prisuu  more  depra?ed  than  they  entered  it,  nnd 
who,  i'ebet?i  alike  a^jTHiUHt  law  and  punishment,  have  audaciouHly  reMi>ted  all  the  eflort^ 
made  for  their  reforui,  i«K'iety  owe«  them  but  one  thing,  besidei^  the  piry  which  ea.n- 
iit»t  Ihj  refused  Ui  any  hnnian  erentare — a  strict  police  isnpervi.'*Uin,  with  a  view  to 
prevent,  or,  if  ueeej^^jiry,  U>  hinder,  on  their  part,  any  fresh  a^F<ault  upon  the  p«»JK'e 
and  j^afety  of  noerety.  They  have  repeDeil  the  hand  that  was  alrvtehed  out  U»r  their 
cure.     If  they  are  mii^eraljle,  they  have  tuily  themaeivtM  to  htaiue  for  iL 

Within  the  limits  Hlj<»ve  trnced,  patr(mag:e  b  a  geoerouH  and  an  iudif^pent^ble 
ineaf^ure;  beytuul  thetio  liuiita,  it  will  bec'ome  ftu  abutse  uf  pbilautbropy  and  im 
enoounigeujent  U*  crime. 


VIIL  Limitation  of  Punishments. 


It  in  readily  et  on  pre  bended  why  the  eriniitial  Uw  has  admittedp  in  favtir  of  persoDS 
Awaitinur  trial,  a  liuutaiinD  tif  the  penal  ai'tron,  because  it  h  pnssible  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain uuuxl»er  of  years,  the  justificatory  proor**  having  disnappeareil.  the  person  charged 
with  a  crime  or  a  niijwiemeauor,  may  no  longer,  through  *'  the  law's  delay,"  be  able 
tu  establish  his  innttceiice;  and.  in  that  case.  t<ociely»  b}'  an  act  of  high  generoeiity, 
pubordinate.-^  ite^  legitimate  right  of  pn)geeulion  to  thatj.  no  Iei«8  legitimate,  of  the 
defenf?e. 

But  what  caiJiKit  be  comprehended  h,  that  after  the  criminal  hai^  been  C4mvictc<l 
and  itenteueed.  society,  which  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  exact  the  puTii.'«hDientf 
concedes  to  him  the  power  of  UntitiHtj  it  {dc  Ui  prv^erire).  that  ia,  of  annulling  that 
right,  by  an  ab«enee  mi*re  or  les**  pndouged.  Why  thin  iainmuilj,  and  tu  what 
end  f 

Puiii»<bioeTit,  it  is  .^^aid.  i<  a  debt  which  U  limitable,  and  may  expire  bj  the  statute 
of  limitations,  like  all  otber  debu^.     This  is  an  old  and  a  pnilound  error. 

That  a  debtor  may.  alter  a  long  term,  be  released  fnmi  his  <)bligation,  is  conceivable, 
a^itice  the  iuactiiin  tif  \m  creditor  jutitifieri  the  Kuppotiition  i»f  a  vi^luntary  abnndonment 
ikf  hir<  chum.  But  how  can  a  criminal  under  sentence  legitiumtely  limit,  that  is,  annul, 
by  the  stde  operation  of  time,  the  penalty  iiujHiNcd  on  him  by  s^iciety,  when,  by  his 
llight  or  concealment,  such  convict  ha^  made  it  impossible  for  siKnety  to  exact  the 
pre>cribeJ  i)ennUyf 

Such  limitation  of  the  pnnishment  has  no  groand  of  sapport  {raison  tnit'e).  It  'm 
^  ^tenseleHji  and  gratuitous  abdication  of  the  right  lo  punish,  mml  ought  to  be  ^uppre^sed, 
J  directly  eiMitrary  to  the  end  of  ptuiishuient  and  the  interest  of  the  public  safety. 
I  odd  that  it  js  a  scandal  to  justice  Had  an  encouragement  to  crime. 

I«  it  m>t,  then,  supremely  scandalous  to  see  a  great  criminal,  who  haa  been  sentenced 
Ui  capital  punishment  or  perpetual  imprisonmeut  IV»r  a  most  odious  assault  on  human 
life^  returning,  after  an  absence  <tf  twenty  vt^an*,  and  living,  with  head  erect  and  in  per- 
fect security,  in  the  country  which  hk  crime  had  filled  with  consternation  and  fiiTrightf 
Yet  this*  is  iM'rmitted  by  the  laws  of  almost  all  civiliied  nation?! !  That,  I  repeat,  ap- 
|M*ars  to  me  Kcandahms,  even  though,  lui  has  juHt  lM?en  done  in  the  German  penal  code, 
the  period  of  limiLtUion  i*hould  be  extended  to  thirty  years.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  Kcase- 
lea?*  favor  acci^rded  to  criminals  who.  after  having  been  sentenced,  have  managed  to  fly 
their  country,  that  they  might  escape  the  puui^ihment.  I  sio  regard  it,  bec^iusje  there 
U  thus  granted  to  theur,  without  a  solitary  rea.s<m  in  \U  favor,  a  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  had  braved  and  set  at  naught. 

1  have  said  also  that  this  limitjitiim  of  punishment  h  an  encfiuragement  tti  eriiue. 
Need  I  offer  the  prmifs  f    An  employ*  steals  from  a  hanker  500,000  (Vatic«.    Sentenced 
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fi^r  the  tli»'ft  to  *in  impHrtonnU'iit  of  liro  y(*&rs,  lie  esfftptiK  to  somu  fompn  coutitrf, 
whort*  lit*  livc't*  iii  tploudt^r  and  luxury.  At  tbe  end  t*i'  iln!  live  yf?ar:*  bo  may  roturu  lo 
hif*  own  country,  whori*  hti  will  reumin  at  his  ea«e,  and  nobuay  dftrii  sAjr  luight  Ut  bim. 
i/«?  huM  jHtHsmi  the  timit  of  hUt  jiUni-fltmcHt.  Toll  mo^  do  \\v  find  uiftiiy  upright  citiioiiii 
who,  by  a  whid<<  lilV  of  intluMtry  mid  honuHty,  n,m  iii>Io  t4»  tUMinira  mioIi  a  fi»nmiet  The 
moral  of  lhi>«  le^iHlativu  apulojiruo  is,  iliAt  bj  nniKim  of  thii*  liniittttum  of  ponalUini, 
lh«5rtJ  irt  |ire»dei'  |ii'olii  in  nddwry  tbivM  in  lioni'Hly. 

Our  juit'ii'Ut  lufSiHljifion  did  uol  ctirry  irmlioimlily  to  tho  haine  dt'ifrt'L*.  It  ndmittod 
no  limitiilioii  of  puninhnirnt  for  criuu*i*  rogiirdttd  Urs  infamous  or  outrii§rt'oUH.  If  it 
cjoucihIihI  jsucIl  timitniion  in  thu  chmu  of  other  crimer^,  it  wixr^  Uccmxan  it  n^Humvd  thnt 
Uui  emitiinitu'iourt  culprit  nulft^riHl,  iiuliroctly,  wUivt  w;is  i*qinvideut  to  tjin  putiiribiiicnt, 
ia  Uie  lou^  voUiiitury  exil*?  to  which  ho  ciondt'nini'd  bimrtctl",  imd  in  hia  exposure  to  the 
jiHivimLTiddu  jiuijgrt  of  nil  tenant  and  inif**'nthlu  exirftonco,  lint,  to-dny,  whon,  thanlcM 
Xxi  thi?  powtT  of  stconit  there  are  do  h>nger  any  bouudjirioM  iH^twenn  ntatvA;  when  ftU 
l*e«ipk*<*  contijumlly  iuiermiujfie  o^  the  rcKullof  iiu  uulimiled  inturuiiiiontil  bauiuintlon; 
when  evorj'body,  in  emulous  computition  with  hi»*  fellows,  cjtpatrimeH  hiiiiRelf  for 
bn»iiuoKH  or  for  plea^iure,  who  will  believe  that  the  painn  of  exile  eau  bo  au  (MjuivaJeut 
for  the  penalty  pronounced,  but  not  endured  f 

Wo  mueit  go  bat-'k  U*  the  principle  that  every  punipibrnent  niljudfjed  nball  b^  c»xecntwl, 
ttnd  that  if  the  eniniual  hy  any  means  withdrawn  biniHelf  fmni  it»  it  shall  remain  etcr- 
tiiiUy  ansppuded  4tver  hi-i  head  a«  a  meniioe,  that  the  ptniiKhnient  will  inevit44bly  be 
PXJieted,  if  ever  be  han  the  effrontery  to  net  foctl  on  the  Hoil  of  his  conniry,  which  hm 
jiiKily  eomleiniied  him  to  it 

Let  UH  hasten,  then,  to  effoco  from  onr  ciltniDal  codo«  this  inotidtruu»  imnmuitj  of 
limitatiim,  conceded  by  uu prudent  lep:islati>rrt  to  refract^iry  eotivicts.  ThiiA  only  will 
the  low  show  it«elf  in  eftme^t,  and  it«  penaltie-^  be  rcHpeeted, 

IX.  Pardon. 


The  light  of  pardon  is  one  of  the  nPceHfiities  of  imr  social  order*  It  imng  admitted 
that  re prcMivo  justice  is  fallible,  it  i«  iudinpe unable  that  the  »o7ereigtj  power,  in  wttuN) 
tiajne  it  i»  adtninistertHK  8hall  Iw  abkr,'whi»Ji  tlie  (K^caHion  ariw***,  Ui  repnir  Iti  errors  or 
iijtidenite  iti*  seven ticK,  Without  this  right,  justice  would  cea-te  to  be /iwr/.  There* 
I'ore,  when  rash  innovat<irs  have  aKjiallsd  the  right  itf  pardon,  1  have  placod  myKelf 
aioong  the  ntoRt  zealoui;  uf  itn  defeuderf*.      Out  to  defrxid   the  ri(ftitm,m  itself,  to 

Since  no  power  can,  in  a  free  Htate,  be  absolutely  nrbitrnry,  it  U  csfleutlat  that  the 
right  of  pardon,  which  uudoen  or  moditieH  the  work  id'  the  judicial  juhnlniHtrution^ 
Bhotlld  itwslf  be  sQlijected  to  jstrictly  defined  conditions. 

I  would  prefer  that,  a^  a  general  thing,  pardon  should  be  grant4*d  only  to  penitent 
couvictH,  whfi,  exct^pt  in  the  caf^e  of  in!*idvenc3^,  fthould  have  niade  gi»od  the  damage 
wrought  by  their  oflVn^e,  and  i^einibursed  Lbo  corfts  of  justice  and  the  exp^Jiwe*  of  the 
punishment;  and,  as  far  a«  possible,  the  remisMion  of  penalties,  privftlire  of  liberty^ 
ubould  have  place  only  hy  way  of  comumtation  into  pecuniary  fines. 

It  w<mld  be  my  preference  that  the  pardon  should  alwayn  be  conditional  in  thin 
een{«e,  that,  in  caMe  of  luin^einidnct  or  a  frewb  trans»greHKion,  it  might  be  revoked. 

Fiually,  it  would  be  my  choice  thflrt  atl  pard4Uirt  or  comuiutatious,  and  all  revoca- 
tions of  the  aame,  he  published  in  the  pri^onn  every  three  months,  that  they  may  lie  ft 
salutary  les."^*!!,  and  a  .source  of  encourage ment  and  hope  to  the  prisoners. 

Without  the^e  exprea-^  reservations,  demanded  by  reason  and  the  public  interest, 
pardon.  iuHtead  of  being  a  social  benefit,  au  act  <»f  just  and  sovereign  elemeney.  wonld 
only  be  a  source  of  favoritiKui  and  abuse;  a  weakening  of  the  n^presHive  ft>rce  of  the 
etate;  a  permanent  obst^&cle  to  the  high  end  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
pennl  /aw. 
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X.  Rehabilitation. 

Id  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  measiire»  adapted  to  secare  the  return  of  diBcharged 
oouvictH  to  riocietj,  as  accepted  and  worthy  members,  it  remains  to  speak  of  one 
further  and  final  ctimplementarjr  institution — rehabilitation. 

KehabilitaUtm  is,  in  reality,  the  complement  and  top-stone  of  the  penal  and  peniten- 
tiary edifice. 

It  is  not,  in  our  modem  ideas,  as  it  was  in  Roman  law,  a  pardon  of  the  sovereigpiL 
It  is  a  right  of  the  liberated  prisoner,  who  has  been  reformed  thnmgh  his  punishment, 
a  right  which  has  its  source  in  social  considerations  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
exalted. 

It  is  the  evidence  and  the  recognition  of  the  complete  regeneration  of  the  convict ; 
or  rather,  it  is  the  solemn  pard(m  accorded  by  society  to  him  who,  after  having  broken 
its  laws  and  suffered  its  punishments,  has  again,  clearly  and  definitively,  become  a 
good  man. 

The  hope  of  rehabilitation  awakens,  in  the  heart  of  the  liberated  convict,  the 
sentiment  of  his  moral  dignity,  by  placing  before  him  the  consoling  idea  that  he  is 
again  about  to  take  his  place  among  his  fellow  men,  invested  with  all  the  franchises, 
and  standing  in  the  entire  integrity,  of  his  original  position. 

His  puuishnieut  had  depressed  and  disgraced  the  convict;  his  rehabilitation  lifts  ap 
and  revivifies  the/ree  man.  It  makes  of  him  a  new  man,  a  citixen  integri  statu.  It 
is  the  civil  baptism  that  washes  out  in  the  convict  the  last  traces  of  the  offense  and 
the  punishment.  It  relieves  him  fnmi  all  the  incapacities  which  had  brought  him 
down  from  the  measure  of  a  man  and  a  citiien. 

A  peilal  and  penitontiiiry  code  would  be  a  barbarous  and  fruitless  work  withoat  tilt 
magnanimous  and  liberal  measure  of  rehabilitation  I 
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To  ayoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  retoraed  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below. 


\, 


